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On  the  Isl  of  January,  1856,  u/iU  be  puiKAed, 
N?  I.  OF  A  NEW  SERIES 

OF  TBX 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   JOURNi^ 

BDmB  ST  FOBBBS  WINSLOW,  M.D.J  D.C.L.  Oxov. 


THE  first  number  of  the  "  Psychological  Journal"  appeared  in  Jannaij, 
It  has  now  reached  its  32nd  number,  and  8th  yolume.  It  is  deemed  adv: 
for  many  reasons,  to  commence  in  JTanuary,  1856,  a  New  Series  a 
J0I7RNA.L,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  Editor  to  introduce  into  this  Odj 
Publication  some  important  idterations  and  improvements.  The  ''  Psycmo 
Journal"  for  the  future  will  be  divided  into  distinct  and  special  depart) 
embracing: 

1.  Okigival  CoxMinricAnoirs  ok  ths  svbjxct  ot  Ivsahitt  aitd  Mxdical  Pbtcxoli 

2.  PUKB  PSTCHOLOOT,  LOOIC,  AHD  MSDICAL  MbTAPHTSICS. 

8.  Coriovs  Ahalttical  Noticm  qw  au.  Beixxsh  ▲»  Fobbxsv  Woxkb  ov  Pbtg 

AVD  IirsAiriTT. 
4.  Cbkbbkal  Phthologt  avd  Patxoloot. 
6.  Judicial  PnrcHoLoeT. 

6.  Full  B^pokts  or  all  Lukact  Teials. 

7.  Psychological  Ivtblligbko. 

No  labour  or  expense  will  be  spared  by  the  Editor  and  his  able  contri 
to  make  the  New  Series  of  the  journal  complete  in  aU  its  sectional  depart 
With  this  object,  a  correspondence  has  been  opened  with  the  leading  ^ 
logical  physicians  of  France,  Germaut,  and  America;  and  offers  of  asai 
have  already  been  liberally  made  to  the  Editor  by  the  leading  men  u 
country,  who  have  undertaken  to  supply  him  with  all  the  recent  worki 
phlcts,  public  documents,  and  intelligence  having  reference  to  the  sulj 
rsjTcholoey  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Without  neglecting  the  i 
gation  ofquestions  connected  with  Medical-Psychology,  Logic,  and 
physics,  it  will  be  the  principal  object  of  the  Editor  to  give  the  New  Sc 
nb  Journal  a  decided  practical  character  by  the  publication  of  a  ecu 
articles  on  the  medical,  moral,  and  judicial  treatment  of  the  insane,  \ 
particular  reference  to  the  organization  and  management  of  lunatic  as 
and  the  cure  of  insanity  by  therapeutic  remedial  agents.  It  will  be  t! 
of  the  Editor  to  cultivate  and  invite  a  correspondence  with  all  conn'ecte 
the  management  of  ihe  insane,  as  well  as  with  those  in  and  out  of  the ; 
sion  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  studv  of  Psychological  Sdeni 
Mental  Philosophy.  Information  of  a  practical  bearing  will  be  solicited 
all  quarters,  witn  the  object  of  making  this  Quarterly  Journal  the  leadi 
recognised  medium  of  psychological  communication  between  thinkin 
experienced  men  of  all  nations.  Literary  assistance  has  been  freely  pn 
by  several  distinguished  Jurists  interest^  in  the  subject  of  insanitv 
medico-lcffal  aspects;  and  manv  of  the  clergy,  officially  connected  as  cni 
with  our  Public  Asylums  and  Hospitals,  ^ili  also  contnbute  valuable  mal 
our  pages.  From  these  varied  sources  of  information,  the  Editor  ho 
make  each  literary  department  of  the  "Psychological  Journal"  complete 
its  important  and  essential  features.  A  very  l^urge  capital  has  alrea4 
expendeu  in  the  establishment  of  this  Journal,  the  first  of  the  kihj 
LiSHED  Df  THIS  couKTRT.  Until  the  appearance  of  this  periodical, 
existed  in  Great  Britain  no  Journal  or  publication  devoted  to  the  inveati 
of  psychological  subjects,  and  those  engaged  in  the  responsible  and  a 
duty  of  treating  the  insane  possessed  no  special  organ  of  communit 
The  "Psychological  Journal  supplied  this  desideratum.  The  Editor 
that  these  facts  will  not  be  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the  publii 
the  profession,  and  that  they  will  show,  by  liberally  supporting  th( 
Series,  their  kind  appreciation  of  our  labours  to  excite  an  inlerest  in,  i 
extend  a  knowledge  of,  an  important  and  hitherto  neglected  departm 
Medical  Science  ami  Philosophy. 
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Art.  I.— BRITISH  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

We  propose  inaugurating  our  new  volume  by  placing  before  our 
readers  an  analysis  of  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  British  County 
Asylums.  These  annual  records  contain  a  vast  body  of  useful  general 
and  statistical  information  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
portion  of  our  insane  population.  These  reports  are  not  easy  of  access 
to  many  of  our  foreign  subscribers,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  important 
that  we  should  annually  publish  a  fair  resume  of  their  contents.  The 
official  documents  now  under  review  are  evidently  drawn  up  with  great 
care.  The  tabular  statements  embodied  in  the  reports  must  have 
entailed  upon  the  medical  officers  much  thought  and  laborious  work. 
Without  further  preface,  we  now  proceed  to  an  analj'sis  of  the  "  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Hanwell  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1854 :" — 

"The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  126,  of 
whom  04  were  males,  and  62  females.  The  number  discharged  cured 
was  43,  of  whom  17  were  males,  and  26  females.  Three  males  also 
left  the  Asylum  improved.  The  number  of  deaths  was  68,  of  whom 
45  were  males,  and  23  females.  The  rate  of  mortality,  though  some- 
what higher  than  last  year,  is  not  above  the  average." 

Dr.  Begley  says — 

"  The  number  of  patients  in  the  male  division  of  the  asylum  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  411 ;  61  have  been  admitted  since, 
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making  together  475 ;  17  have  been  discharged  cured,  3  as  improved, 
and  45  have  died,  leaving  410  now  under  care. 

"  The  patients  admitted  during  the  year  were  generally  in  so  chronic 
a  stage  of  their  disorder,  or  the  malady  was  so  much  complicate  with 
general  paralysis  or  epilepsy,  diseases  which  usually  render  insanity 
incurable,  that  hope  could  not  be  entertained  of  the  recovery  of  many 
of  them.  Some  of  those,  however,  who  were  received  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  who  were  not  affected  with  either  of  the  com- 
plications referred  to,  have  left  the  asylum  well ;  others  of  them  are 
progressing  favourably,  and  are  likely  to  be  discharged  cured  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

"  In  38  of  the  cases  admitted  the  disease  assumed  the  form  of  mania, 
and  in  9  that  of  melancholia.  Imbecility  was  the  type  of  the  disorder 
in  15  cases,  and  dementia  was  manifested  in  2.  Mania  was  associated 
in  6  cases  with  general  paralysis,  and  in  6  others  with  epilepsy. 
There  was  a  double  combination  of  general  paralysis  and  epilepsy  in 
1  case  of  mania.  Melancholia  was  found  in  union  with  general 
paralysis  in  1  case.  Imbecility  was  combined  with  that  affection  in  8 
cases,  and  with  epilepsy  in  1 ;  in  1  other  case  of  imbecility  there  was 
a  combination  of  both  paralysis  and  epilepsy.  The  2  cases  of  dementia 
were  complicated  with  general  paralysis. 

"  A  tendency  to  suicide  was  united  with  1  case  of  mania,  and  with 
melancholia  in  7  cases ;  1  of  the  suicidal  cases  of  melancholia  was 
affected  with  general  paralysis.** 

Dr.  Begley  refers  to  the  cases  of  three  patients  who  were  discharged 
**  cured,"  after  being  11,  4,  and  6  years  inmates  of  the  asylum.  He 
justly  observes,  that  "  recoveries  like  these  3,  after  so  long  a  residence 
in  the  Institution,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  every  asylum,  and 
*  tend  to  show  that  hope  is  not  to  be  abandoned  in  any  case,  however 
unpromising  or  protracted." 

The  deaths  were,  as  usual,  "  caused  by  general  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  and  general  debility;  some  others  resulted  from  dropsy, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  stomach  and  bladder." 

Mr.  Denne,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  female  department, 
has  made  but  a  short  report.    He  says — 

"  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  there  were  552  female  patients  in 
the  asylum. 

"  The  average  number  resident  during  the  year  has  been  557. 

"Sixty-three  patients  have  been  admitted;  about  half  of  whom, 
from  either  age,  infirmity,  or  advanced  stage  of  disease,  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  incurables. 

"  Twenty-three  patients  have  died ;  of  whom  2  were  upwards  of  90 
years  of  age,  5  above  80,  2  above  70,  8  above  60,  and  6  between  20 
and  50,  the  average  of  the  whole  number  being  61^  years." 

The  Chaplain's  report  is  satisfactory.  The  majority  of  the  patients 
manifest  an  eagerness  to  be  present  at  divine  service.    At  the  last 
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celebration  of  the  holy  communion  in  the  asylum,  55  patients  attended! 
The  following  case  forcibly  illustrates  the  importance  of  bringing  the 
insane  within  the  soothing  influences  of  religion : — 

"  On  entering  the  wards  after  the  evening  service,  a  patient  came 
to  meet  me,  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  sir,  very  much  for  your  semion 
to-day,  it  has  taken  a  load,  as  it  were,  from  my  mind,  for  I  feared  I 
should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  dreadful  thoughts  I  have  lately  had ; 
but  now  I  believe,  through  God's  help,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  them.'  On  my  remarking,  *But  you  were  not  at  chapel,  N.,'  he 
replied,  *  No,  I  was  too  ill  to  sit  so  long,  but  I  stood  outside  the  door 
and  listened.'  Surely  in  this  we  have  an  example  of  the  "Word  being 
blessed,  '  to  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees.'  " 

The  Hanwell  conamittee  have  thought  proper  to  pubhsh  a  report  from 
the  Matron  of  the  asylum.  Surely  this  is  unnecessary  ?  It  places  her  in 
a  false  position,  and  is,  we  think,  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  use^ness  of  the  medical  staff.  There  is  nothing  in  her  re- 
port that  entitles  it  to  this  honour.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  interest : 
the  facts  she  records  are  of  no  practical  importance  or  value.  In  making 
these  observations, we  repudiate  all  intention  of  depreciating  the  talents, 
activity,  industry,  and  humanity  of  Mrs.  Macfie ;  but  we  would  advise 
her  for  the  futmre  to  leave  to  the  medical  officers  the  duty  of  doing  the 
literary  work  of  the  asylum.  She  must  have  much  to  occupy  her  time 
in  discharging  faithfully  the  onerous  duties  that  specially  devolve  upon 
one  holding  her  responsible  post.  In  writing  accoimts  of  cases  in  the 
asylum  for  publication  in  the  annual  report  she  is  evidently  out  of  her 
element.  The  committee  of  Hanwell  Asylum  will  do  well  to  omit, 
for  the  future,  this  kind  of  addenda. 

The  report  contains  several  valuable  tables  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  County  Asylum  at  Colney  Hatch" 
next  merits  attention.     It  appears  that — 

"  During  the  past  year,  392  patients  have  been  admitted, — namely, 
254  males  and  138  females.  The  deaths  during  the  spring  wore  more 
than  the  average,  on  the  male  side;  but  during  the  year  the  number 
has  not  been  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
state  in  which  many  are  sent  to  the  asylum. 

"  On  the  female  side,  the  mortality  has  not  been  greater  than  in 
former  years. 

"  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  208,— namely,  135  males  and  73 
females. 

"  The  discharges  of  patients  recovered  during  the  year  have  been — 
100  males  and  42  females — a  number  which,  if  not  equal  to  our  bene- 
volent desires,  is  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  exceed* 
that  of  last  year  by  10  cases." 
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Mr.  Tyerman,  head  of  the  male  department,  records  the  following 
statistics: — 

Tliere  remained  in  the  male  department,  31st  Dec.,  1852     51 4 

There  have  been  admitted  since       254 

Total  males  under  care  during  the  year 7GS 

Tliere  liavc  been  discharged— 

Kecovered 100 

ReUeved    23 

Unrelieved 0 

Died 134 

Total  discharged  and  dead       2G3 

Remaining  under  care  Dec.  31st,  1S53   505 

Daily  average  number       509 

In  speaking  of  the  epileptic  cases,  Mr.  Tyerman  says  that  "  10,000 
epileptic  fits  occm*  annually  among  the  male  patients  alone." 

It  appears  that — 

"  Post  mortem  examinations  have  been  instituteil  in  104  cases,  the 
results  proving  very  generally  the  long  previous  existence  of  organic 
affections ;  pulmonary  disease,  tubercle,  &c.,  was  associated  in  80  in- 
stances, heart  disease  in  51,  and  kidney  disease  in  42.  Abnormal  con- 
formation of  the  brain  has  been  occasionally  observed;  e.g.  want  of 
symmetry  between  the  hemispheres  and  central  i>ortions,  and  in  rare 
instances  the  posterior  conua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  were  not  de- 
veloped." 

Mr.  Marshall,  medical  superintendent  of  the  female  department  of 
the  asylum,  says, — 

**  In  consequence  of  the  house  being  nearly  full  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1852,  the  adnussions  of  patients  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous, 
amounting  to  138,  whilst  during  the  year,  42  have  l>een  discharged  as 
recovered,  10  relieved,  and  8  not  improved,  have  been  removed  to  other 
asylums,  and  73  have  died,  leaving  728  patients  under  treatment  in 
the  asylum  on  December  31,  1853,  vacancies  for  8  persons  only  re- 
maining in  the  various  wards  of  this  department  of  your  asylum." 

This  gentleman  appends  to  his  report  several  interesting  tabular 
statements.  The  account  of  the  post  mortem  examinations  appear  to 
be  clearly  and  ably  drawn  up,  and  do  credit  to  the  medical  officers  of 
this  national  establishment.  From  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  we  proceed 
to  another  great  public  institution,  the  annual  report  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  We  allude  to  Bethlem  Hospital.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  Dr.  Hood's  account  of  the  state  of  this  asylum.  His 
report  is  drawn  up  with  ability,  and  embodies  many  facts  of  deep  in- 
t4?rest  to  the  i)sychological  physician.  First,  as  to  the  statistics  of 
Bethlem,  Dr.  Hood  says, — 

*'  On  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  there  were  356  patients  (including 

those  out  on  leave)  in  the  horipital,  of  whom  194  were  males,  and  102 

emales  ;  and  during  the  year  242  patients  were  admitted — 105  malesy 
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and  137  females  ;  so  that  since  the  last  annual  report  598  patients 
have  betm  under  medical  treatment  and  moral  surveillance, 
"  The  admissions  were  as  follows : — 

"Curable      

Incurable    

Criminal     

105  137  242 
"  The  number  of  admissions  in  this,  and  in  all  other  public  institu- 
tions, is  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations :  thus,  in  the  year  1849 
there  were  received  into  this  hospital  344  patients ;  the  next  year  the 
number  rose  to  374,  and  in  the  following  year,  viz.  1851,  the  admis- 
sions fell  to  306. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  neither  surprising  nor  disparaging  to  find  the  niun- 
ber  of  admissions  last  year  was  less  than  during  preceding  years,  which 
was  reasonably  accounted  for  by  my  predecessors,  who  observed,  in 
their  report  addressed  to  you  in  1851,  that  '  this  diminution  of  admis- 
sions may  be  ascribed  to  tlie  numerous  county  asylums  which  have 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  in  a  material  degree  the  applications  for  admission  into 
this  and  similar  institutions.'  We  have  also  to  consider  that  in  the 
metropolitan  district  alone  competition  has  induced  the  proprietors  of 
some  private  asylums  to  adopt  such  a  reduction  of  terms  as  render 
many  of  these  establishments  available  to  the  middle  classes  of 
society — pei*sons  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  who  would  othcn\4se  require 
charitable  assistance.  Among  the  admissions  you  will  observe  38 
criminal  lunatics — 32  males  and  6  females — being  an  increase  of  10 
upon  the  number  admitted  in  1852,  and  of  as  many  as  24  upon  the 
number  admitted  in  1851. 

"  The  discharges  and  removals  of  patients  during  the  year  amounted 
to  212,  of  whom  82  were  males,  and  130  females ;  of  these  numbers  it 
is  satisfactory  to  state  that  121  were  dismissed  cured.  The  details 
are  as  follows : — 

M.  F.         Total. 

"Cured         45  70        121 

Uncured     35  4S  S3 

Kemovcd  at  request  of  friends  2  G  8 

82  130  212 
"  The  peculiar  constitution  of  this  hospital,  which  by  its  regulations 
restricts  the  period  of  a  patient's  residence  on  the  curable  establish- 
ment to  one  year,  with  a  discretionary  extension  to  three  or  six 
months — which  was  wisely  devised  with  the  view  of  making  it  a 
strictly  curative  institution  —  may  explain  the  reason  of  so  many 
patients  being  discharged  uncured.  The  majority  of  them  were  in 
fact  still  under  medical  treatment,  though  with  little  if  any  hope  of 
permanent  amendment :  it  being  well  known  that  the  chances  of  re- 
covery are  materially  diminished  after  the  first  year ;  and  the  majority 
of  cures  here  reported  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  within  the 
first  three  months  after  admission. 
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^^  The  deaths  which  took  place  during  the  year,  it  is  highly  satisfao- 
tory  to  state,  were  not  so  numerous  as  I  had  reason  to  anticipate  in 
my  last  report." 

When  referring  to  the  adoption  of  the  "  Non-restraint  System," 
Dr.  Hood  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  barbarous  mode  of 
treatment  pursued  towards  the  insane  during  the  "  dark  ages."  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Hood  is  directing  his  attention  to 
moral  treatment,  and  that  he  is  disposed  to  carry  out  in  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  spirit  the  curative  principle  acted  upon  with  such  great 
success  in  the  majority  of  the  best  first-class  private  asylums  in  this 
country.     He  justly  observes, — 

"In  the  moral  management  of  the  insane  we  cannot  attach  too 
much  importance  to  those  occupations  and  recreations  which  tend  to 
divert  the  mind  from  its  delusions,  and  which  rouse  and  invigorate  the 
healthy  exercise  of  its  reflecting  faculties.  Speaking  generally,  we 
find  lunatics  of  every  class,  unless  urged  to  the  contrary,  disposed  to 
be  indolent ;  some  few  indeed  may  be  mischievously  restless :  but  the 
majority  succimib  under  their  morbid  feelings,  and  are  indisposed  to 
exert  themselves  with  any  degree  of  steadiness. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  description  of  occupation  has  a 
curative  tendency,  and  it  is  desirable  that  such  patients  should  receive 
every  possible  encouragement.  Even  recreation,  whatever  be  the  kind 
of  amusement,  is  only  another  term  for  mental  employment,  and 
judiciously  promoted,  cheers  the  mind,  and  excites  a  healthy  tone  of 
feeling.  Hence  some  of  the  patients  during  the  year  were  permitted 
to  walk  out,  under  the  care  of  nurses  and  proper  attendants,  which 
was  esteemed  a  great  indulgence,  and  had  perceptibly  a  good  effect. 
Four  of  the  male  patients,  who  were,  however,  not  fit  to  be  discharged, 
were  allowed  to  spend  a  day  at  Kew,  another  day  they  went  by  steam- 
boat to  the  Nore ;  and  conducting  themselves  well,  under  the  charge 
of  careful  attendants,  d\iring  the  year  visited  many  different  public 
exhibitions,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Marlborough 
House,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  &c.  &c.  This 
privilege  was  awarded  to  them  gradually,  and  was  suggested  by  their 
enjoyment  and  quiet  demeanour  when  first  taken  for  a  walk  round  the 
garden:  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  indulgence 
having  been  highly  appreciated  by  them,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  their  minds.  If  we  can  succeed  in  giving  a  patient  the  impres- 
sion that  we  repose  confidence  in  him,  if  we  can  make  him  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  his  parole  d'honneur,  we  are  greatly  im- 
proving his  mental  state  :  for  the  recovery  of  self-respect  is  often  the 
first  indication  of  impending  cure.  Hence  we  find  the  reports  of 
many  lunatic  asylums  attesting  the  advantages  which  patients  derive 
from  such  excursions." 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  our  quoting  more  at 
length  from  this  valuable  report.  We  can  specially  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  tabular  statements  deserve  careful 
study. 
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The  following  is  the  statistical  statement  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  Surrej  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1858,  published  in  the  report 
for  1854:— 

"  At  the  date  of  our  last  report  there  were  396  male  patients,  and 
488  female  patients — ^together  884.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
admitted  136  males,  and  193  females— together  329;  and  342  have 
been  discharged,  or  died,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  871. 

'^  The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum,  during  the  year,  was 
1213 ;  the  highest  number  at  any  time  was  911,  the  lowest  was  864 ; 
ind  the  average  number  under  treatment,  dxiring  the  whole  period, 
was  887. 

"  Remaining  31st  December,  1852 
Admitted  in  1853       
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"  Of  whom  have  been  discharged- 

Recovered     

Removed,  not  recovered      

Died      

156     186    342 

376    495    871 
"  The  nimiber  of  recoveries  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  being  in 

the  proportion  of  about  14  per  cent.;  that  of  deaths  is  rather  greater, 

being  about  9  per  cent. 
"  Of  the  deaths  of  65  male  patients — 

27  died  of  apoplexy  and  general  paralysis. 

13  „       cxliaustion,  general  deoility,  and  old  age. 

7  „       epilepsy. 

8  „       pulmonary  disease. 

10     „       of  various  other  causes. 

^  Of  the  52  female  patients — 

17  died  of  anoplexy,  cerebral  disease,  and  general  pandysLs. 

9  „     pulmonary  disease. 
7     „     epilepsy. 

7     „     exhaustion. 

3      „      old  a^. 

7     „     of  various  causes. 

"  Three  cases  came  under  the  investigation  of  the  coroner  and  a  jury, 
whose  verdicts  were  as  follows : — 

"In  one  case,  a  male,  *  natural  death — sudden  exhaustion  upon  ex- 
citement, after  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.' 

"  In  one  case,  a  male,  *  suicide,  by  thrusting  a  portion  of  a  glove 
into  the  throat,  producing  suffocation — he  being  insane.' 

"  In  one  case,  a  female,  *  natural  death,  from  apoplexy.'  " 

With  the  exception  of  the  tables,  the  report  contains  no  facts  or 
remarks  calling  for  particular  notice.     Sir  A.  Morison,  whom  we  be- 
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lieve  prepares  the  tabular  statements  of  this  asylum,  deserves  much 
praise  for  the  ability  with  which  he  conducts  this  department  of  the 
asylum. 

From  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Norfolk  County  Lunatic 
Asylum"  we  ascertain  that — 

"  During  the  past  twelve  months,  83  patients  have  been  admitted ; 
viz.,  36  males  and  47  females. 

"  On  the  31st  December,  1852,  there  were  in  the  asylum,  139  males 
and  159  females;  total,  298.  The  whole  number  under  treatment 
during  the  year  has  been  381 ;  the  average  number  daily,  resident, 
804.91,  or  139.66  males  and  165.25  females. 

" The  number  of  deaths  has  been  36,  or  19  males  and  17  females; 
and  the  number  of  recoveries  39,  or  17  males  and  22  females ;  and 
the  number  discharged,  not  cured,  has  been  6 ;  viz.,  2  males  and  4 
females." 

The  report,  which  is  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Firth,  is  en- 
titled to  our  warmest  commendation.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Foote  should 
have  been  removed  from  this  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  sincerely  hope 
that,  ere  long,  he  will  be  again  in  harness,  and  busily  engaged  among 
the  insane  in  the  work  of  labour  and  love. 

We  extract  from  the  "  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Derbyshire 
'County  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1854,"  under  the  able  management  of  Dr. 
'Hitchman,  the  subjoined  interesting  particulars: — 

**  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  admissions  during  the  past 
year  are  almost  numerically  the  same  as  those  of  the  year  1852.  From 
January,  1851,  to  January,  1852,  there  were  admitted  into  this 
asylum,  73  male  and  57  female  patients,  and  during  the  year  that  has 
just  passed,  there  were  admitted, — 

Males 74),«i 

Females      57  T"^^ 

being  the  precise  number  of  females,  and  only  one  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  males  admitted  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1852. 

*•  There  were  more  patients  admitted  in  the  month  of  June  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  past  year — the  largest  number  of  admis- 
sions being  17  in  June,  16  in  April,  and  13  in  September.  As, 
however,  only  4  out  of  the  17  were  of  recent  origin,  this  fact  does 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  influence  of  seasons  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  malady.  The  largest  nimiber  of  recent  cases  were  brought 
to  the  asylum  during  the  month  of  January;  whether  an  equal 
number  of  cases  sprung  up  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
possible  to  state,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  patients  are 
still  kept  back  from  the  institution  by  financial  and  other  considera- 
tions. 

"  In  those  countries  where  cretinism  and  idiotism  are  endemic,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  greater  number  of  cretins  were  resident  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains  towards  the  north.  This  fact  has  been 
proved  by  the  Sardinian  Commission,  and  by  the  private  researches 
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of  scientific  men,  but  has  been  most  specially  enforced  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hubertz,  of  Copenhagen.  This  observer  has  also  found  that  insanity 
in  Denmark  is  more  prevalent  in  the  northern  *  herreds,'  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  than  in  the  southern  portions.  All  the  facts  which 
have  hitherto  fallen  under  the  observation  of  your  physician  would 
appear  to  substantiate  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  idiotcy  is  involved 
in  this  county,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hold  good  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  the  insane  in  the  two  divisions  of  Derbyshire.  Of 
258  patients  sent  from  this  county  since  1851,  92  were  from  the 
northern  division,  and  166  from  the  southern  portion,  in  which 
the  town  of  Derby  is  included.  The  population  of  the  two  divisions 
being — 

Northern  Division        130,007 

Southern  Division        106,017 

the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  their  respective  populations  will  be — 

Northern  Division ...  1  in  every  1413  JA 
Southern  Division  ...  1  in  every  1000  -^^^ 

Or,  leaving  Derby  out  of  the  calculation,  which  in  common  with  all 
Urge  towns  has  special  influences  in  operation  upon  the  human  mind 
and  feelings — the  statistics  would  be  as  follow: — 96  from  the  southern 
division,  containing  a  population  of  125,408,  making  a  proportion  of 
1  in  every  1306J^.  This  would  give  a  slight  prejx)nderance  in  favour 
of  the  mental  salubrity  of  the  northern  division;  as  the  parliamentary 
division  has  been  taken  in  this  calculation,  some  villages  are  included 
in  the  southern  division  which  are,  in  truth,  more  northerly  in  their 
geographical  i>osition  than  those  which  are  enumerated  as  nortliern, — 
for  instance,  Matlock  in  contrast  with  Alfreton,  or  Pinxton ;  but  the 
population  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  affect  in  any  essential  degree  the 
above  conclusions.  From  the  town  of  Derby  70  patients  were 
sent,  which  in  a  ^wpulation  of  40,609  give  a  proportion  of  1  in  every 
580;^. 

"  Even  if  the  whole  island  be  taken  into  calculation,  we  observe  no 
especial  exemption  in  favour  of  the  southern  counties.  Dorset,  one  of 
the  most  southerly,  abounds  in  lunatics  and  Idiots,  ranging  as  high  as 
1  in  640  of  the  population,  while  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Lancashire, 
according  to  the  Poor-law  returns,  have  not  above  1  lunatic  or  idiot  in 
1000  of  the  population.  Thus  teaching  us  that  there  are  other  causes 
as  potent  in  the  production  or  prevention  of  nervous  diseases  as  geo- 
graphical position. 

"  The  social  condition  and  occupations  of  the  patients  admitted 
during  the  year  were  various,  as  shown  by  the  following  tables ; — 


Males. 

Females. 

Single 

Married     ...     . 
Widowed  ...     . 
Unknown ...     . 

..     31 
..     3S 
..       4 
..       1 

Single 

Married     

AVidowed 

.     30 
.     21 
.       0 

71 


57" 
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When  speaking  of  the  effects  of  religious  excitement  in  producing 
insanity,  Dr.  Hitchman  ohserves, — 

"  All  impassioned  religious  excitement  which  does  not  culminate  in 
some  useful  act,  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  and  overwhelm  weak  and 
sensitive  persons,  and  that  the  peculiar  dogmas  embraced  are  largely 
determined  by  circumstances,  and  by  inherent  and  special  character- 
istics of  the  individual  mind;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  charge  upon  any 
special  reli^ous  theory  the  fearful  consequences  ascribed  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed.  Minds  linked  to  a  special  organization  become  excited  and 
bewildered  by  the  stem,  exclusive,  and  yet  impassioned  tenets  of  the 
Geneva  Reformer ;  but  then  minds  of  another  character  become  equally 
disturbed  by  the  more  diffusive  creed  of  Wesley  and  his  followers. 
Indeed,  during  the  early  career  of  John  Wesley,  it  is  certain  that  more 
persons  became  convulsed,  and  ultimately  insane,  than  during  the 
preaching  of  George  Whitefieldl  Southey  informs  us,  when  sp^iking 
of  the  convulsions  which  agitated  many  of  Wesley's  followers,  that 
'These  effects  had  never  as  yet  been  produced  \mder  Whitefield's 
preacliing,  though  they  now  followed  Wesley  wherever  he  went ;  and 
it  appears  that  Whitefield,  who  came  once  more  to  Bristol  at  this 
time,  considered  them  as  doubtful  indications  at  least,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  encouraged.  But  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  preach  before  a 
congregation,  among  whom  these  *  outward  signs'  hsA  previously  taken 
place,  and  who  therefore  were  prepared  for  the  affection  by  their  state 
of  mind,  as  fear  in  times  of  pestilence  predisposes  the  body  for  receiving 
the  contagion,  the  four  persons  were  seized  ^most  at  the  same  moment, 
and  sunk  down  close  by  him.  (Southey's  *  Life  of  Wesley,'  p.  281.) 

*  According  to  a  moderate  computation  four  thousand  people  were 
within  a  very  short  time  affected  with  this  convulsive  malady.' — 
Hecker  on  the  *  Dancing  Mania,'  p.  134.  These  susceptibiUties  are 
dependent  rather  upon  constitutional  peculiarities  than  upon  the  effect 
of  special  tenets ;  thus  we  have  perceived  in  the  history  of  individuals, 
that  even  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  breathe  a  solace  and  a  peace  to 
one  individual,  and  yet  arouse,  as  if  with  the  tones  of  a  trumpet,  the 
eoml)ativeness  and  energy  of  another.     *  Scriptiure,'  said  Melancthon, 

*  imparts  to  the  soul  a  hdly  and  marvellous  delight,  it  is  the  heavenly 
ambrosia.'  *  The  Word  of  God,*  exclaimed  Luther,  *  is  a  sword,  a  war, 
a  destruction ;  it  falls  upon  the  children  of  Ephraim  like  a  lioness  in 
the  forest.'  The  excess  of  fanaticUm^  its  immoderate  ecstasies,  and 
selfish  raptures  agitate  the  nervous  system,  disorder  its  functions,  and 
bring  the  reason  and  the  will  under  the  sole  dominion  of  imagination 
and  feeling,  and  thus  occasionally  render  the  individual  insane  and 
irresponsible,  both  in  our  own  church  or  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican, 
as  in  the  wildest  of  the  sects  which  spring  up  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  where  one  man  now  falls  a  victim  to  *  religious  excitement,' 
ten  others  are  the  prey  of  exhausting  anxieties  contingent  upon  com- 
mercial affairs — the  fatigues  of  overwork — or  of  vicious  indidgence  in 
forbidden  pleasures ;  whilst  to  many  in  asylums,  as  to  thousands  in  the 
world,  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  has  been  *  a  message  of  glad  tidings,' 
and  a  balm,  a  consolation,  and  a  peace  more  sustaining  and  restorative 
than  any  other  single  agency." 
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Dr.  Hitcliman  sajs,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  insanity, — 

"  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  malady  was  hereditary 
— «nd  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past  year,  two  and  three 
memhers  of  the  same  family  have  been  under  treatment  at  the  same 
time.  Intemperance,  domestic  trials,  disappointed  affections,  and 
bodily  ailments  of  a  special  kind  have  been  the  other  most  clearly 
ascertained  causes,  and  their  frequency  has  been  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  enumerated.'* 

Again,  when  referring  to  the  effect  of  "anxiety"  and  "mental 
shock"  in  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Dr.  H.  observes, — 

"  Emotion  and  shock  are  far  more  frequently  the  cause  of  insanity 
than  prolonged  intellectual  exertions  of  any  kind.  Intellectual  labour 
rarely  disorders  the  mind  permanently,  unless  anxiety  or  some  other 
powerful  emotion  is  superadded  to  it.  The  student  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction and  fearful  of  defeat — the  merchant  harassed  by  business, 
and  dreading  an  altered  position  in  his  circumstances,  or  the  discredit 
and  disgrace  of  bankruptcy — the  devotee  perplexing  himself  with  con- 
flicting creeds,  anxious  to  be  of  the  true  church  and  yet  distrustful  of 
his  previous  convictions — the  fanatic  yielding  himself  up  to  wild  and 
r^turous  emotions — the  mechanic  or  labourer  toiling  too  much  under 
the  anxieties  of  home  and  family — are  all  engaged  in  dangerous  pur- 
suits, which  have  ^vrecked  and  will  continue  to  wreck  many  minds, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  peculiar  study,  the  especial  business,  the 
particular  creed,  the  special  sect,  or  the  kind  of  labour  which  may  be 
engaging  their  respective  attentions.  In  carefully  investigating  the 
histories  of  patients,  it  has  been  usually  found  that  physical  weak- 
ness and  moral  shock  have  combined  to  produce  the  unhappy  result." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  exists  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  pathological  effects  of  pxu-e  intellectual  exertion  and  emo- 
tional influence ;  but  we  do  not  agree  entirely  with  our  author,  that 
**  intellectual  labour  rarely  disorders  the  mind  permanently."  We 
have  seen  many  distressing  cases  of  incurable  insanity,  which  would 
clearly  be  traced  to  "  intellectual  labour."  Softening  of  the  brain  and 
permanent  impairment  of  the  intellect,  ending  in  general  paralysis, 
according  to  our  experience,  are  often  the  consequences  of  excessive 
devotion  to  literary  and  intellectual  pursuits.  We  admit,  however, 
the  difficulty  of  disassociating  severe  intellectual  work  from  anxiety  of 
mind;  they  appear  to  us  very  often  to  proceed  pari  passu.  When 
speaking  of  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity.  Dr.  Hitchman  ob- 
serves,— 

"  In  cases  of  aggravated  hysteria  associated  with  corporeal  debility, 
the  tincture  of  sumbul  combined  with  Battley's  sedative,  has  been 
a  most  useful  medicine,  and  especially  when  the  milder  preparations 
of  iron,  such  as  the  citrate,  have  been  administered  in  the  interval." 

When  referring  to  the  question  of  "  Non-restraint,"  our  author 
remarks, — 

"  No  less  than  forty-seven  suicidal  individuals  have  been  under  treat- 
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ment,  and  some  of  these  Lave  been  so  energetically  bent  upon  effecting 
their  purpose,  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  them  for  day  or  night  for 
many  weeks  in  succession.  A  few  of  them  involved  great  responsi- 
bility, and  formed,  indeed,  these  especial  cases  which  are  said  to  test 
and  to  refute  the  principle  of  non-restraint.  The  opponents  of  this 
practice  are  constantly  asking — *What  would  you  do  with  a  man 
who  had  cut  his  throat  and  was  determined  to  pull  it  open  again 
after  it  had  been  dressed?'  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  imaginary  cases  are 
conjured  up,  to  which  you  are  expected  to  give  an  explicit  and  cate- 
gorical reply.  But  no  treatment  can  be  defined  for  such  ideal  cases, 
and  no  defined  treatment  will  succeed  (because  never  heartily  carried 
out)  in  the  hands  of  an  unbeliever  in  the  efficacy  and  humanity  of  the 
principle." 

We  should  be  disposed,  with  deference  to  Dr.  Hitchman,  to  repeat  the 
question  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  "the  opponents  of  this  practice," 
and  ask,  how  he  would  treat  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  "We  cannot  conceive 
why  Dr.  Hitchman  should  call  such  cases  "imaginary"  or  "iJeal,^^ 
when  they  arc  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Lunatics  do,  alas !  sometimes 
cut  their  throats — ^ligatures  are  occasionally  required  for  the  treatment 
of  these  cases ;  and  patients  resolutely  determined  upon  self-destruction 
often  do  their  utmost  to  effect  their  pur^jose,  by  tearing  the  wound 
open!  Under  such  distressing  circumstances,  who  would  for  one 
moment  question  the  necessity  and  humanity  of  preserving  life,  by 
restraining  the  hands  of  the  patient  until  the  wound  has  cicatrised  ? 

We  find  nothing  in  the  "  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Eejwrt  of  the  Friends' 
Retreat  for  1854,"  calHng  for  special  comment.  We  can  only  afford 
space  for  one  extract.  Mr.  John  Kitching,  the  resident  medical  officer, 
when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  justly  remarks : — 

"  That  mode  of  treatment  approaclies  most  nearly  to  our  idea  of 
perfection,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  specialities,  physical  and  moral,  of 
each  case,  and  seeks  to  maintain  each  individual  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  which  his  mental  faculties  are  capable.  Kindliness  and  sym- 
pathy for  suffering  and  misfortune  form  tiie  foimdation-stone  on  which 
all  effectual  treatment  is  based.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the 
kindest  treatment  requires  a  very  different  plan  to  be  pursued  from 
what  the  patient  may  approve,  and  he  may  form  a  very  mistaken  esti- 
mate of  that  which  is  really  the  most  conducive  to  his  welfare ;  to  him 
the  greatest  kindness  may  put  on  the  disguise  of  its  opposite,  and  the 
conductors  of  asylums  must  be  prepared  to  be  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented in  much  that  they  do  with  the  single-hearted  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  those  under  their  charge." 

There  are  several  valuable  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  report, 
to  which  we  can  only  direct  attention.  We  glean  the  following  statis- 
tical facts  from  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Suj^erin- 
tendent  (Dr.  Thumam)  of  the  Wilts  County  Asylum"  :— 

*•  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  has  now  expired,  there  were 
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in  the  asylum  219  patients;  namely,  103  males  and  116  females.  In 
the  course  of  the  twelve  months,  there  have  been  105  cases  admitted ; 
of  which  44  were  males  and  61  females : — the  average  being  almost 
precisely  at  the  rate  of  two  cases  per  week.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
admissions  18  were  persons  who  had  previously  been  discharged,  or 
cases  of  re-admission.  There  are  now  in  the  asylum  255  patients ; 
namely,  110  males  and  145  females.  The  average  number  resident 
during  the  year  has  been  244*6. 

"  There  have  been  46  discharges ;  and  of  this  number,  34  were  con- 
sidered as  recovered  when  they  left  the  asylum.  The  majority  of  the 
remainder  were  much  improved  in  their  mental  condition,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  discharged  at  the  request  of  their  friends.  A  few  were  . 
removed  to  other  asylums,  as  not  chargeable  to  parishes  in  "Wiltshire. 
Two  patients  are  absent  on  trial. 

"  Of  the  whole  number  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum, 
19  cases  have  been  re-admitted  during  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
relapse  or  recurrence  of  the  disorder." 

Dr.  Thumam,  when  referring  to  the  liability  to  relapse  in  cases  of 
apparent  recover}'  from  attacks  of  insanity,  observes — 

"Many  also,  who  whilst  subject  to  the  regular  discipline  of  an 
asylum,  appear  well  and  fully  capable  of  self-government,  are  no  sooner 
at  liberty  than  they  display  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  which  had  been 
restrained  or  concealed,  rather  than  eradicated  or  cured." 

According  to  our  experience,  such  is  often  the  case.  It  is  said  that 
Zimmerman,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  "Solitude,"  was 
never  sane  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  became  rational 
and  free  from  excitement  soon  after  being  placed  under  restraint ;  but 
immediately  upon  his  release,  relapsed  into  his  former  condition. 

The  statistics  of  the  "Lincolnshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum"  for  the 
past  year  are  conveyed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  the 
first  annual  report.  This  asylum,  we  would  premise,  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  the  9th  of  August,  1852  : — 

"  On  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the  number  of  patients  who  had 
been  admitted  was  as  foUows,  viz.: — 84  men  and  92  women  from  other 
asylums ;  8  men  and  12  women  from  workhouses ;  and  6i  men  and 
67  women  from  their  homes ;  making  a  total  of  317  patients,  of  whom 
156  were  men  and  161  women. 

"  Seventeen  men  and  18  women  were  discharged  recovered ;  5  men 
and  3  women  (out-county  patients)  were  removed  to  other  asylums ; 
and  19  men  and  14  women  died;  making  the  total  of  discharges  and 
deaths  76 — 4:1  men  and  35  women. 

"The  numbers  remaining  in  the  asylimi  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1854,  were  115  men  and  126  women ;  total,  241. 

"  The  average  daily  resident  number  for  the  year  1853  was  228.23  ; 
and  for  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  months,  205.81. 

"  The  mortality  was  10.41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numlx^r  under 
treatment,  and  16.03  per  cent,  of  the  mean  resident  number ;  which, 
regarding  the  infirmities  and  bad  bodily  condition  of  a  large  number 
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of  the  patients  when  admitted,  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable 
result." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  following  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  early  and  prompt  treatment : — 

"  In  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  however,  the  importance  of  early 
removal  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  All  experience  and  all  autho- 
rity assert  that  when  once  insanity  is  manifested,  the  very  foundation 
of  curative  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  patient  from  the  ex- 
ternal influences  which  have  occasioned  or  are  likely  to  protract 
the  disorder,  in  overcoming  resistance  to  remedial  agents,  and  in 
adopting  an  appropriate  regimen  and  diet.  These  conditions  of  treat- 
ment, so  far  at  least  as  the  indigent  classes  are  concerned,  can  only  be 
complied  with  by  removal  to  an  asylum ;  and  any  delay  in  effecting 
this,  whether  from  false  economical  motives  on  the  part  of  parish 
authorities,  or  from  repugnance  of  friends  to  the  separation,  is  fraught 
with  injury  to  the  patient  and  ultimate  expense  to  the  ratepayers.  A 
week's  procrastination  may  protract  the  treatment  to  months;  a 
month's  delay  may  allow  a  favourable  crisis  to  pass  by  unimproved, 
and  determine  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease." 

When  alluding  to  the  previous  occupations  of  the  patients  admitted, 
as  well  as  the  hereditary  character  of  the  insanity,  it  is  observed — 

"  As  would  be  expected  in  a  county  whose  population  is  essentially 
agricultural,  the  admissions  have  included  a  large  number  of  farm- 
labourers,  their  wives  and  families.  From  the  healthful  and  unex- 
citing nature  of  its  employment,  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  a 
popidation  should  enjoy  a  larger  immunity  from  insanity  than  that 
of  manufacturing  counties,  but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the 
case.  The  proportion  of  insane  paupers  to  the  population  of  Lan- 
cashire is  as  1  in  1083,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  as  1  to  1176, 
and  in  Staffordshire  as  1  to  1079  ;  while  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  as  1  to 
806 — a  proportion  which,  it  is  believed,  is  largely  attributable  to 
hereditary  predisposition.  In  many  of  the  cases  received  from  the 
towns  the  mental  disorder  has  been  distinctly  traceable  to  habits  of 
intemperance  and  dissipation ;  but  in  those  coming  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  such  causes  have  been  comparatively  rare,  and  a 
congenital  want  of  mental  power  to  resist  ordinary  excitants  and 
depressants  has  appeared  pretty  generally  to  have  been  the  fons  et 
origo  malV* 

A  high  authority  has  declared  that  the  stomach-pump  is  never 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  What  would,  we  ask, 
have  become  of  Dr.  Palmer's  patient  if  he  had  not  forced  food  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  this  instrimient  ? 

"  A  few  instances  of  refusal  of  food  have  occurred,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  female  patient,  yielded  to  change  of  diet  and  medical 
treatment.  The  patient  alluded  to  fell,  soon  after  her  admission,  into 
a  cataleptic  state,  during  which  no  inducement  whatever  succeeded  in 
getting  her  to  swallow  anything.  If  her  mouth  was  opened,  and  food 
put  into  it,  she  would  remain  with  the  food  resting  on  her  tongue 
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until  somebody  removed  it.  After  several  days*  abstinence  her 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  the  odour  of  her  breath  indicated  that 
feeding  could  be  no  longer  delayed  with  safety.  The  stomach-pump 
was  employed  three  times  a-day,  without  her  offering  the  least  resist- 
ince,  for  six  weeks,  when  her  health  became  much  improved,  and  she 
began  to  eat  again  of  her  own  accord.  She  subsequently  mended  very 
npidly,  and  has  since  been  discharged  quite  recovered." 

There  appear  to  have  been  four  inquests  at  the  asylum ;  one  patient 
died  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy;  the  second  died  suddenly  from  ulcera- 
tion and  perforation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal; 
the  third  was  a  case  of  suicide  from  hanging;  and  the  fourth 
case  was  '^  also  a  male  patient,  who  died  in  consequence  of  his  ribs 
iiaving  been  severely  injured  during  a  paroxysm  of  maniacal  violence, 
and  while  two  of  the  attendants  were  conveying  him  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  for  the  purpose  of  placing  hira  in  a  padded-room.  The  verdict 
returned  by  the  jury  was  *  homicide  by  misadventure.'  The  whole 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  case  were  subsequently  investigated 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  visitors,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  verdict 
of  the  inquest  was  entirely  supported  by  the  facts." 

We  do  not  affirm  this  accident  could  have  been  averted  if  the 
strait-waistcoat  had  been  at  once  applied ;  but  of  this  we  feel  strongly 
convinced,  that  it  is  much  more  humane  to  apply  such  restraint  for  a 
short  period  than  for  four  or  five  powerful  men  to  struggle  with  a 
patient  in  "  a  paroxysm  of  maniacal  violence."  Severe  and  serious 
injuries  may  and  do  often  occur  from  these  absurd  contests  with  the 
insane. 

Dr.  Palmer's  report  does  him  great  credit.  We  congratulate  the 
eommittee  on  having  so  active  and  intelligent  an  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Asylum. 

According  to  the  "  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Devon  Coimty  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1850,"  there  were 
admitted — 

"  During  the  past  year,  96  patients,  of  whom  49  were  men  and  47 
were  women.  The  largest  number  resident  at  one  time  was  472 ;  the 
number  under  treatment  has  been  555 ;  and  the  average  number  resident 
has  been  460. 

"  The  number  of  patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was 
459 ;  and  the  number  resident  at  this  date  is  445,  of  whom  105  are 
men  and  250  are  women. 

"^Lxty-two  patients  have  been  discharged,  of  whom  26  were  men 
and  36  women ;  of  these  55  were  discharged  recovered — 6  were  dis- 
charged relieved — and  1  unimproved. 

**  Forty-seven  patients  have  died,  of  whom  25  were  men  and  22  were 
women. 

"  The  mortality  which  last  year  was  Q,(j  per  cent,  of  the  average 
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number  resident,  has  this  year  been  10  per  cent,  of  that  number,  and 
8.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  under  treatment. 

"  Many  of  the  patients  whose  deaths  have  this  year  swelled  the 
obituary,  were  admitted  in  a  dying  state.  No.  1072,  a  melancholic, 
was  unable  to  retain  any  food  after  admission,  and  died  in  twenty-six 
days,  from  disorganization  of  the  stomach.  The  appearance  of  this 
organ  suggested  the  probability  that  the  unhappy  man  had  taken 
some  deleterious  substance  before  admission,  with  a  suicidal  intent. 

"  No.  1099  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  from 
general  paral3'sis,  with  mania,  and  sank  twenty-two  days  afterwards 
from  decay  of  the  powers  of  nature.  No.  1151,  who  died  in  six  days 
after  admission,  was  a  similar  case.  No.  1100,  a  miner,  was  admitted 
with  both  lungs  in  a  state  of  disorganization  from  that  form  of  con- 
sumption, known  as  coal  miners'  lung ;  he  sm*vived  about  four  months. 
No.  1110  survived  nearly  as  long ;  he  had  sustained  two  attacks  of 
apoplexy,  and  was  suffering,  on  admission,  from  double  hemiplegia, 
which  paralysed  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  left  him  in  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  wreck — mental  and  bodily.  No.  1163,  who  had  been  in- 
sane three  years,  (but  had  only  recently  become  chargeable),  was 
admitls&d  in  a  dying  state,  with  one  lung  and  part  of  the  other  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  from  pneumonia;  he  survived  sixteen  days. 
No.  1168,  admitted  with  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  survived 
six  days.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  who  was  68  years  old,  the 
above  patients  were  of  middle  age. 

When  speaking  of  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  cases  con- 
j&ded  to  his  care,  Dr.  Bucknill  observes, — 

*'  During  the  past  year  no  efforts  have  been  neglected  which  were 
requisite  to  maintain  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  in  prox- 
imity with  the  ever-advancing  steps  of  medical  science.  Among  the 
novelties  of  treatment  it  may  be  mentioned  that  epilepsy  has  been 
relieved  in  the  most  satisfactory  mamier  by  tracheotomy ;  that  de- 
mentia has  been  relieved  by  phosphuretted  oil;  that  chorea  with 
mania,  threatening  a  fatal  termination,  has  been  cured  by  the  internal 
administration  of  chloroform ;  and  that  extreme  excitement,  in  which 
other  remedies  had  failed,  has  been  removed  by  frequent  small  inha- 
lations of  the  same  remedy.  Of  these  results  some  have  already  been 
communicated  in  detail  to  the  profession,  and  others  will  be  so  through 
more  appropriate  channels  than  this  general  report. 

"  The  same  system  of  moral  treatment  mentioned  in  former  reports 
has  been  continued  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  recovery  of  those 
patients  whose  malady  was  capable  of  cure  ;  and  in  the  reform  of  bad 
habits,  the  amelioration  of  symptoms,  the  increased  quietude,  comfort, 
and  happiness  of  those  whose  malady  is  in-emovable,  and  for  whom  the 
asylum  must  be  considered  a  permanent  home. 

"  During  nine  months  of  the  year  (and  in  all  the  wards  except  those 
occupied  by  the  idiots)  the  evening  reading  classes  are  kept  up  with 
benefit  and  punctuality  four  evenings  in  every  week.  Of  the  other 
three,  one  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  Saturday  night,  and  the  other 
two  to  recreation. 
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"  During  the  three  summer  months  the  evening  reading  classes  are 
iliscontinued,  as  the  patients  remain  in  the  pleasure  grounds  until 
bedtime. 

**  The  useful  and  profitable  employment  of  the  patients  has  been 
earned  as  far  as  appeared  to  be  consistent  vrith  their  sanitarjr 
condition." 

Appended  to  the  report  are  several  valuable  tables,  and  a  highly 
eulogistic  report  from  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  asylum.  With  deference  to  the 
medical  officers  of  county  asylums,  we  question  the  good  taste  of  pub- 
lishing these  reports  of  the  official  visits  of  the  Commissioners ;  they  are 
not  \i^tten  for  publication,  and  we  think  should  not  be  ostentatiously 
paraded  in  the  annual  records  of  the  asylum.  However,  Dr.  Bucknill 
em?,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  in  good  company,  and  is  only  adopting 
the  course  generally  pursued  by  all  the  medical  superintendents  of 
public  asylums. 

The  "Sixteenth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum" 
embodies  many  interesting  particulars.  But  first,  as  r^ards  the 
statistics  of  the  asylum,  it  appears  from  Dr.  Kirkman's  statement 
that— 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  were  255  patients  in  the  house ; 
there  have  been  admitted  in  this  year  93 ;  42  have  been  discharged 
cured ;  9  have  been  removed  or  returned  to  their  friends  very  much 
relieved,  and  36  have  died.  The  numbers  of  male  and  female  })atient8 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  the  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths. 

Admitted       49        44 

Discharged     22        20 

Ditto  relieved        2  7 

Died  19        17 

"  These  numbers  show  but  little  variation  in  any  respect  from  those 
of  the  late  previous  years.  The  mortality,  whicn  was  unusually  low 
last  year,  has  been  increased  by  nine  this  year ;  an  event  most  fully 
anticipated,  and  noted  in  the  report  for  1852,  from  the  different  stages 
of  great  bodily  exhaustion,  in  wliich  many  of  the  aged  inmates  were 
received." 

The  subjoined  facts  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  this  institution : — 
"  If  the  general  expressions  of  contentment  amongst  the  patients 
are  any  proof  of  this  healthy  feature,  we  have  as  conspicuous  indices 
to  judge  by  as  any  to  which  we  could  point  at  any  time.  A  man 
after  an  absence  of  several  years  was  lately  re-admitted ;  he  was  a 
tailor,  and  directly  he  entered  the  house  he  went  up  to  take  possession 
of  his  former  place  of  occupancy,  and  he  asked  for  some  work  with 
the  expression  of  satisfaction,  *  Well,  I*m  glad  to  get  home  agam.'  It 
is  this  home  character  that  we  would  endeavour  to  secure ;  and  lest 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  domesticity  should  ever  be  lost 
sight  of,  it  may  be  well  to  record  it  as  being  the  chief  object  of  at- 
KO.  XXIX.  C 
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tainment  for  successful  treatment  of  the  insane.  They  are  almost 
universallj  ready  to  recognise  it  themselves,  and  it  is  a  feeling  which 
is  very  seldom  disturbed  or  broken  by  the  patients  in  this  house. 

*^  The  truth  of  the  above  was  shown  in  no  small  degree  only  a  few 
weeks  back,  by  two  out-county  patients  who  left  us  for  Essex.  They 
were  both  old  residents ;  one  having  been  here  twenty-one  years,  the 
other  twenty-five  years.  They  were  much  distressed  at  leaving,  the 
longest  resident  the  most  so.  She  had  always  looked  upon  this  house 
as  her  permanent  home,  and  she  would  echo  the  desire  of  another  old 
patient,  most  singularly  but  expressively  conveyed,  *  that  she  should 
nave  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the  asylum  ground.'  This 
attached  faithful  creature  had  been  for  all  these  years  a  most  valuable 
assistant  in  the  wash-house  and  laundry,  she  was  always  regularly  and 
willingly  employed.  Three  days  in  the  week  in  each  of  these  places 
she  worked  for  twenty-five  years,  taking  little  notice  of  others,  imless 
something  veri/  provoking  excited  her  displeasure.  When  she  was 
prevented  from  going  into  the  laundry  on  the  morning  of  her  expected 
removal,  and  when  the  reason  of  it  was  explained  to  her  by  signs  (for 
she  was  very  deaf),  she  looked  very  sorrowful,  and  said,  *  she  woidd 
not  take  any  clothes  with  her,  but  leave  them  till  she  should  come 
back  again,'  she  positively  refused  to  believe  that  she  was  going 
entirely  away.  It  was  a  *  sorry  sight'  to  witness  the  removal  of  this 
grateful  and  attached  patient :  as  the  carriage  came  up  to  the  gate  she 
turned  very  pale,  and  the  tears  dropped  into  her  lap,  as  she  took  leave 
of  one  afber  another,  fondling  over  them  and  kissing  them.  Her 
industry  had  procured  her  some  trifling  articles  of  fancy  dress,  and 
which  always  delighted  her,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take 
any  of  them  with  her.  We  have  always  encouraged  this  feeling  of 
possession  in  trifling  changes  of  dress,  and  we  look  on  it  as  one  of  no 
small  importance  to  gratify.'* 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable  case 
of  attempt  at  suicide.  We  would  premise  that  this  patient  had  on 
several  previous  occasions  endeavoured  to  accomplish  self-destruction. 
Immediately  before  admission  he  had  tried  to  strangle  and  drown 
himself: — 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  the  house  surgeon  was  suddenly 
called  to  him  by  his  attendant,  and  he  found  him  suflering  from 
symptoms  evidently  arising  from  the  existence  of  some  foreign  body 
in  the  throat,  nothing  either  solid  or  fluid  could  be  swaUowed,  there 
was  a  choking  sensation  with  sudden  spasmodic  cough.  A  probang 
with  an  ivory  top  was  introduced  into  the  oesophagus,  which  rested 
half-way  between  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach  upon  something  hard.  By  careful  manipulation  this 
substance  was  pushed  down  into  the  stomach,  and  now  several  hard 
bodies  conveying  the  sensation  of  stones  could  be  distinctly  felt  with 
the  probang.  Upon  questioning  the  man  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  swallowed  200  common  gravel  stones,  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  kill  him,  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  great  thankfulness  for 
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the  relief  afforded  him  and  promised  never  to  attempt  self-destruction 
sgain.  By  repeated  doses  of  castor-oil  a  great  number  of  stones  were 
broi^ht  away,  and  all  were  supposed  to  have  passed  safely  through. 
At  the  end  of  six  days,  however,  he  sent  for  the  house-surgeon  again, 
Baying  that  there  was  a  large  stone  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  and 
he  coiald  not  pass  it.  On  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  several  stones 
with  sharp  jagged  edges  could  be  distinctly  felt  impacted  in  £ecal 
matter,  and  the  mass  appeared  to  be  so  large  that  it  seemed  impas- 
sible without  laceration.  Whilst  an  enema  was  being  prepared  for 
him,  he  suddenly  passed  a  large  mass,  8|  inches  in  circumference,  and 
containing  seventy-two  stones,  and  many  small  pieces  of  brick,  &c., 
the  whole  weighing  nearly  7  ounces.  There  was  no  laceration.  His 
bodily  health  improved  after  this,  but  his  mind  remained  unsettled. 
It  was  imagined  and  hoped  that  this  unsuccessful  effort,  with  its  pain« 
ful  instruction,  wotdd  have  been  his  last  attempt,  but  it  was  not  so. 
He  continued  with  maniacal  obstinacy  to  resist  all  food,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  fed  frequently  by  the  stomach-pump  with  good  beef-tea 
and  wine.  On  the  11th  of  August  he  made  another  fearful  attempt 
to  bum  himself  to  death.  He  was  assisting  the  attendant  in  cleaning 
the  galleries,  with  several  other  patients  about  him,  when,  as  if  on  a 
sadden  impulse,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  into  the  fire  under  the  bath. 
He  burnt  nis  chest  a  good  deal  and  the  cartilages  of  his  ribs ;  and  for 
a  long  while  he  refused  to  take  any  medicine,  or  to  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  bum.  He  has  of  late,  however,  been  gradually  more 
yielding,  and  is  now  verj'  much  bettor,  and  recovered  entirely  from  the 
injury;  he  will  occasionally  talk  with  some  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and 
seems  apparently  struggling  against  an  almost  irresistible  impulse. 
Though  this  is  a  very  aggravated  case  (the  man  literally  having  tried 
every  element,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  to  accomplish  his  end),  it  is 
only  one  out  of  the  number  alluded  to  before.*' 

This  is  a  type  of  case  met  with  in  most  asylums,  public  and 
private.  Considering  the  degree  of  indulgence  and  liberty  extended 
towards  the  insane  in  all  well-conducted  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
canning,  ingenuity,  and  cleverness  frequently  manifested  by  such 
patients,  we  are  astonished  that  accidents  of  this  kind  do  not  more 
frequently  occur. 

It  appears  from  the  "  Sixth  Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  1853,"  that  "  at  the  termination  of  1852  the  number  of 
patients  remaining  in  the  asylum  were  342,  being  only  an  increase  of 
2  on  the  preceding  year.  In  1853,  the  admissions  have  been  69  males, 
64  females,  making  a  total  of  133 ;  of  these  7  males  and  12  females 
were  re-admissions.  During  the  year  there  were  discharged  33  males, 
80  females ;  and  died  28  males,  21  females  ;  total  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  363." 

Dr.  Boyd's  report  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The  tables  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  must,  in  their  preparation,  have  entailed  upon 
him  great  labour.     They  are  well  worth  the  study  of  all  engaged  in 
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these  abstruse  inquiries.  The  analysis  appended  to  the  tabular 
statements  very  much  enhances  their  importance. 

The  last  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Dorsetshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum"  contains  a  gratifying  account 
of  the  condition  of  that  institution.  It  appears  ''  there  have  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  36  patients,  (19  males  and  17  females)  ;  14t 
patients  have  been  discharged,  (8  males  and  6  females) ;  and  7  have 
died.'* 

The  report  contains  the  usual  statistical  tables,  which  appear  to  be 
carefully  drawn  up. 

We  have  before  us  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  Counties  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Brecon,  Radnor, 
and  the  City  of  Hereford."  This  asylum  was  built  for  254  patients, 
at  a  cost  of  37,083/.,  including  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  all  expenses, 
at  a  cost  of  146/.  per  head.  The  report  says, — "  With  a  probable 
additional  outlay  of  1200/.,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  under- 
taken, they  will  have  a  building  capable  of  receiving  306  patients,  at 
a  cost  of  125/.  per  head." 

The  charge  for  the  "  maintenance  was,  from  the  opening  of  the 
asylum  to  the  31st  December,  1852,  10s.  per  head  per  week ;  since 
that  time  it  has  been  8s.  6d.  In  consequence  of  the  present  high  price 
of  provisions  the  charge  must  be  again  raised  to  10s." 

Dr.  Allen  presents  us  with  the  following  statistics  of  the  asylum: — 

*^  A  second  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  this  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane  poor. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1852  there  remained  in  the  asylum  207 
patients,  viz.,  88  males  and  119  females.  93  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  1853,  46  males  and  47  females ;  of  these  1 
male  and  1  female  were  criminad  lunatics,  admitted  under  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  have  been  6  re-admissions  during 
the  5'ear. 

"The  discharges  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  42,  viz.,  23 
males  and  19  females;  of  these  22  males  and  18  females  were  recovered 
or  relieved,  and  1  male  and  1  female  were  discharged  by  the  desire  of 
friends,  but  they  were  not  improved. 

"  The  deaths  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  24,  viz.  10  males 
and  14  females.  The  mortality,  it  will  be  observed,  among  the  males 
has  decreased,  while  that  of  the  females  has  considerably  increased  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year — one  person  died  t^vo  days, 
one  three  days,  one  eight  days,  one  ten  days,  one  fifteen  days,  and  one 
a  month  after  admission.  With  two  exceptions,  all  had  well  marked 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  was 
verified  by  post-mortem  examinations.  The  two  exceptions  were,  one  a 
female,  who  on  admission  was  suffering  from  acute  phthisis  compli- 
cated with  intermittent  mania,  the  other  an  idiotic  girl,  who  died  from 
inflamed  sore  throat. 
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"  There  now  remain  in  the  asylum  234  natients,  viz.  101  males  and 
133  females." 

It  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  "Littlemore  Asylimi  for 
1853,"  under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Ley,  that — 

"  The  number  of  patients  resident,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1853, 
was  28  more  than  at  its  opening*.  It  had  risen  from  366  to  406,  and 
had  again  been  reduced  to  394.  The  admissions  in  the  year  (includ- 
ing the  readmission  of  three  patients  within  twelve  months  of  their 
discharge,  and  eleven  after  longer  periods,)  were  barely  less  than  in 
preceding  years,  being  107 ;  they  were  in  1852,  109 ;  the  average 
number  of  patients  sent  by  their  parishes  in  five  years  was  110  in 
each.  The  recoveries  (39  in  number)  were  equal  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  ;  and  the  mortality  (namely,  34  deaths)  was  diminished." 

The  report  contains  the  usual  number  of  tables  and  a  full  detail  of 
the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  asylum.  The  former  we  cannot  transfer 
to  our  pages,  and  the  latter  has  only  a  local  interest. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Gloucester  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1853" 
contains  little  else  than  numerous  tabular  statements.  Dr.  Williams 
has  made  no  special  report ;  of  course  the  statistical  tables  are  drawn 
up  by  himself,  and  for  these  he  is  entitled  to  credit.  The  following 
information  we  extract  from  the  report : — 
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Total  number  admitted  from  opeDing  of  InBtitation  in  1828 2871 

Ditto  discharged        ditto  2497 

Ditto  recovered ditto  ...  1454 

Ditto  relieved     ditto  188 

Ditto  removed  or  transferred    ditto  258 

Ditto  discharged,  harmless  or  improper,  ditto  78 

Ditto  died ditto  588 

Ditto        remaining  on  the  Books      375 

Oat  on  trial 1 

Bemaining  in  the  House,  Dec.  81,  1853 370" 

According  to  the  "  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Staffordshire  Lunatic 
ABjlum,"  under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  there 
were,  at  the  termination  of  the  year  1852, — 

"  Four  hundred  patients  in  the  asylum — viz.,  212  males  and  188 
females.  During  the  year  1853,  91  males  and  81  females  were  ad- 
mitted, making  a  total  of  572  patients  imder  treatment.  Of  these, 
4S  males  and  53  females  have  heen  discharged  recovered ;  11  males  and 
8  females  relieved  or  incurahle ;  and  34  males  and  24  females  have 
died;  leaving  on  the  31st  December,  399  patients  in  the  house,  of 
whom  215  were  males  and  184  females. 

"The  average  number  of  patients  resident  throughout  the  year 
was  405. 

"  The  admissions  have  slightly  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year, 
being  respectively  172  and  166.  Of  these  107  may  be  termed  recent 
cases,  the  disorder  being  reported  to  have  existed  for  various  periods 
not  exceeding  six  months,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  only  87  were 
of  this  class.  Fifteen  were  stated  to  have  been  insane  from  6  to  12 
months,  and  50  for  much  longer  periods;  consequently  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  must  be  regarded  as  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  and  a 
permanent  burden  to  the  rate-payers." 

It  appears  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Physician  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital for  1853,"  that,  during  the  preceding  year, — 

"Fifty-eight  male  and  117  female  patients  have  been  admitted, 
there  having  remained  from  the  previous  year  26  males  and  63  females, 
under  treatment,  making  together  84  males  and  180  females ;  of  these 
87  men  and  82  women  have  been  discharged  cured,  12  men  and  28 
women  uncoied,  and  6  men  and  8  women  have  died ;  5  men  and  12 
women  have  been  removed  at  the  request  of  friends.  The  total  number 
therefore  of  patients  discharged  cured  is  119,  uncured  40,  deaths  14 ; 
giving  a  per  centage  of  68' 79  cured,  of  23' 12  uncured,  and  of  809 
deaths. 

"  The  per  e^itage  of  recoveries  has  been  higher  this  year  than  in 
any  previous  year,  except  those  of  1842  (when  it  was  70*37)  and  1851 
(when  it  was  7401)." 

The  physicians  (Drs.  Sutherland  and  Fhilp)  report  favourably  of 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  hospitaL  They  recommend  to  the  governors 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  asylum,  and  propose  that  a  farm  should 
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be  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  reception  of 
boarders  and  convalescent  patients.  We  hope  the  governors  will  take 
tbis  excellent  suggestion  into  immediate  consideration.  Eight  cases 
of  recovery  are  referred  to  in  which  the  insanity  had  existed  for  from 
five  to  twelve  years ! 

The  "  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Asylum'*  is  evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care  by,  we  pre- 
sume, the  late  resident  physician,  Dr.  Foote,  who  was,  we  think,  so 
unfairly  dismissed  from  the  institution.  The  subjoined  facts  will  illus* 
trate  the  statistics  of  the  asylum : — 

"  During  the  past  12  months,  83  patients  have  been  admitted — viz., 
36  males  and  47  females. 

"  On  the  31st  December,  1852,  there  were  in  the  asylum  189  males 
and  159  females ;  total,  298.  The  whole  nimiber  under  treatment 
during  the  year  has  been  381 ;  the  average  number  daily  resident, 
304I-91,  or  139-66  males  and  165*25  females. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  has  been  36,  or  19  males  and  17  females ; 
and  the  number  of  recoveries  38,  or  16  males  and  22  females ;  and  the 
number  discharged,  not  cured,  has  been  6 — ^viz.,  2  males  and  4  females." 

The  "  Report  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Rainhill  for  1853"  contains 
no  extractable  matter  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  subjoined  table : — 

ADMISSIONS  AND  DISCHABGES   DTJBING  THE  TEAS  1853. 


i 

i 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

;  Bemaming  in  the  Asylum,  Jan.  1, 

1853 

Admitted  daring  the  year 

Discharged  recovered 

Ditto     improved 

Ditto     unmiproved      

EMSiped        

Died      

Bemaining  in  the  Asylum,  Jan.  1, 
1854  ... 

Per  centage  of  recoveries  on  the 
numbers  under  treatment 

Per  centage  of  deaths  on  the  num- 
bers under  treatment       

Per  centage  of  recoveries  on  admis- 
sions during  the  year      

'Avenge  number  resident  daring 
the  year     

170 
75 

204 
70 

375 
145 

245 
64 

274 
57 

519 
121 

29 
1 
1 
2 

81 

23 

1 

4 

1 

28 

52 
2 
5 
3 

59 

... 

.*• 

.•• 

181 

217 

398 

••• 

••• 

10 

11-30 
35-85 
394 

Having  briefly  analyzed  the  reports  of  the  English  asylums,  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  Scotch   institutions    for   the   insane*     The 
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"  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
1853,''  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  the  resident 
physician,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  In  the  preliminary  portion  of  the 
report.  Dr.  Mackintosh  refers  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  cases  of 
lunacy  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  by  which  all  the  accommodation,  good^ 
bad,  and  indifferent,  has  been  called  into  requisition.  It  appeal's 
that— 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  319,  being 
53  more  than  last  year.  And  the  increase  would  have  been  greater 
had  it  not  been  found  necessaiy  to  cease  admitting  patients  for  the 
reason  already  specified — viz.,  the  want  of  room.  So  great  appears  to 
be  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  though  a 
ver}'  great  number  of  patients  have  been  taken  to  parochial  receptacles 
whenever  the  parish  was  of  sufficient  population  to  admit  of  having  a 
poor's  house,  the  numbers  in  this  asylum  have  always,  more  or  less, 
tended  to  increase.'* 

Wlien  attempting  to  accomit  for  this  increase  of  cases  of  insanity. 
Dr.  Mackintosh  observes, — 

"  The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  is  to  be  sought 
for  rather  in  the  social  condition  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Ours 
is  a  time  of  gi'eat  mental  activity  and  excitement.  Men's  minds  are 
constantly  on  the  stretch.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined  to  the 
higher  and  more  opulent  classes  of  society.  Among  the  great  mass  of 
the  labouring  population  during  the  past  year,  there  has  been  much 
commotion  and  excitement,  manifesting  itself  particularly  in  the  shape 
of  *  strikes,'  and  the  like.  There  has  been,  if  not  war,  at  least  rumours- 
of  war.  In  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
times,  in  the  varie<l  mental  emotions  to  which  passing  events  have 
given  birth,  and  probably  to  the  increa.se  of  intemperance,  do  we  look 
for  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  past  and  some  of  the  preceding  years." 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  asylum,  it  appears  that — 

"  The  eases  of  mania  exceed  those  of  monomania,  including  melan- 
cholia ;  that  the  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females ;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  melancholia  to  mania  is  much  higher  in  females  than  in 
males." 

The  nimiber  of  married  and  unmarried  patients  were  nearly  equal. 
The  married  and  widowed  together  considerably  exceed  the  number  of 
those  unmarried.     The  ages  of  the  patients — 

"  Range  between  20  and  90.  There  were  none  under  20  years  of 
age.  Between  tlie  ages  of  30  and  50,  or  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  it  is  found 
that  there  were  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  patients." 

It  appears  that  the  cases  of  insanity  from  intemperance  were  in  a 
ratio  of  1  to  5  in  the  whole  number  of  patients  admitted.  Hereditary 
predisposition  appears  to  have  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  insanity.  It  Ls 
observed  that — 

'*  It  sometimes  happens  that  two,  three,  or  even  four  members  of  the 
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same  family  are  confined  in  asylums  at  the  same  time ;  and  there  are 
some  families  who  have  at  least  one  member  constantly  in  confinement. 
From  the  unwillingness  which  the  friends  of  patients  manifest  to  reveal 
the  circumstance  of  the  previous  existence  of  insanity  in  the  family^ 
whether  in  the  direct  line  or  in  lateral  branches,  the  above  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  those  in 
whom  the  malady  is  hereditary.*' 

Dr.  Mackintosh  says  that — 

"  In  those  admitted  during  the  past  year,  we  find  that  the  physical 
causes  very  much  exceed  both  the  moral  and  mental  ones  combined, 
a  result  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  speculations  of  many  eminent 
men  on  this  subject,  and  which  may,  according  to  M.  Guislain,  arise 
from  insufficiency  and  incorrectness  of  investigation,  or  the  want  of 
close  personal  intimacy  with  patients.  As  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  great  number  are  either  unable  or 
miwilling  to  give  correct  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
information  which  many  communicate  is  found  to  be  manifestly  and 
totally  at  variance  with  the  truth.  As  to  the  insufficiency  of  investi- 
gation which  is  supposed  to  be  inevitable,  in  the  inquiries  of  physician* 
connected  with  large  public  institutions,  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  regards  the  minute  psychological  analysis,  which  is  presumed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  the  moral  causes,  by  which,  in 
many  cases,  the  disease  has  been  produced.'* 

This  physician  concludes,  from  the  table  recording  the  occupations  of 
those  who  were  admitted,  that  one  occupation  does  not  predispose 
more  than  another  to  insanity.  He  says, "  The  active  or  sedentary,  the 
mental  or  physical  nature  of  the  occupation  does  not  seem  to  exei- 
cise  any  particular  influence  in  the  production  of  mental  disorder." 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  were  discharged  as  cured.  Out 
of  this  number — 

"  Thirty-eight  males  and  57  females  were  cases  of  mania ;  3  males 
and  16  females  were  cases  of  monomania;  and  one  male  and  one 
female  were  cases  of  dementia ; — in  all  42  males  and  74  females. 

"  Of  the  whole,  50  or  about  one-half  were  less  than  a  month  ill 
previous  to  admission,  showing  what  all  statistics  prove,  that  recovery 
is  most  likely  to  occur  if  the  patient  is  put  early  under  treatment ;  that 
the  probability  of  recovery  becomes  less  and  less  according  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  patient  has  been  ill  previous  to 
admission  till  all  reasonable  hope  disappears." 

When  speaking  of  the  social  treatment  of  the  insane,  Dr.  Mackintosh 
makes  some  sensible  remarks : — 

"  To  many  who  are  convalescent,  the  restraint  of  an  asylum  be- 
comes irksome  in  the  extreme;  but  when  there  is  a  farge  number 
freely  associating  with  one  another,  and  meeting  daily — in  the  library, 
billiard- room,  or  drawing-room,  in  the  bowling-green,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  asylum — friendships  are  formed  and  feelings  are  excited 
of  a  wholesome  and  salutary  kind;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  not 
unfrequently,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  happens  that  some 
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leave  the  asylum  with  feelings  rather  of  regret  than  pleasure.  And 
though  such  feelings  are  considerahly  modified  hj  return  to  the  active 
business  of  life,  they  delight  to  revisit  and  correspond  with  their  less 
happy  friends  in  affliction." 

We  regret  that  the  pressure  of  other  matter  upon  our  space 
-deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  of  quoting  more  at  length  from  this 
excellent  and  interesting  document.  This  asylum,  we  can  report  from 
personal  examination,  is  in  capital  order,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  talented  physician  who  presides  over  it.  Dr.  Skae*s  "  Report  of 
the  Eoyal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  1853'*  is,  like  the  preceding  one, 
replete  with  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  general  statistics  of  the  year : — 


Number  of  inmates  at  the  close  of  1852... 
Admitted  during  the  year  1853       

Total  number  under  treatment     . . . 

M.       F.        T. 

Di8chai^...79    78  =  157 

M.      F.       T. 

Of  whom  were  cured      ...     58    50  =  108 

„        „       uncured...     21    28=   49 

Died    36    41=  77 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

275 
103 

268 
133 

543 
236 

378 
115 

401 
119 

779 
234 

Totalnumberat  the  close  of  1853 

268 

282 

545 

syej 
Males.  I  Females.  I  Total. 

273  m        I  280^  I        553  Ht 

Wlien  speaking  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  Dr.  Skae  remarks : — 
"  Of  the  males,  two  were  caused  by  imprisonment ;  in  the  one,  the 
disease  was  suddenly  developed  by  the  shock  experienced  at  being  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  thefb,  of  which  the  lad  continued  to  protest 
his  entire  innocence ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  insanity  seemed  to  have 
developed  itself  imder  the  peculiarities  of  prison  discipline  acting  upon 
a  mind  naturally  weak.  In  another,  the  terrors  incident  to  having  iHBen 
left  alone  in  a  house  with  the  dead  body  of  his  master ;  and  in  another 
the  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  and  grief  of  nursing  a  young  gentleman  who 
died,  appear  to  have  operated  in  the  development  of  the  n^dady.  Two 
of  the  young  men  had  been  abroad ;  the  one  in  America,  the  other  in 
Australia ;  and  in  both  the  novelty,  excitement,  and  mode  of  livings 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  insanity.  Of 
the  females,  three  became  insane  as  the  sequence  of  early  marriages, 
for  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  which  they  were  incapacitated, 
partly  by  natural  deficiency,  and  partly  from  deficient  education. 
Three  were  servants,  brought  up  in  the  innocence  and  seclusion  of 
pious  homes  in  the  remote  north,  and  suddenly  exposed  to  the  worry, 
and  exactions,  and  temptations  attendant  upon  service  in  metropolitan 
houses.'* 
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We  quote  in  extento  Dr.  Skae's  account  of  the  past  mortem  examina- 
tions made  in  61  cases : — 

''  Of  those  examined,  3  had  been  cases  of  acute,  2  chronic,  and  1 
periodic  mania,  23  dementia,  3  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  mania  with 
epilepsy,  1  melancholiA,  1  moral  insanity,  1  delirium  tremens,  11  mono- 
mania, 12  general  paralysis,  2  congenital  imbecility. 

''Calvarium  was  of  unusual  thickness  in  32  cases:  1  of  chronic 
mania,  1  of  acute  dementia,  13  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  5  of  general  paralysis,  8  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity, 
and  2  of  congenital  imbecility. 

^  Calvarium  was  thinner  than  usual  in  13  ca^es :  3  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  3  of  dementut,  2  of  monomania, 
and  3  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Diploe  was  absent  in  14  cases :  1  of  acute  mania,  1  of  acute  de- 
mentia, 6  of  dementia,  3  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  1  of 
general  paralysis,  1  of  congenital  imbecility, 

^  Elongation  of  anterior  clinoid  process  on  right  side  was  observed 
in  one  case  of  mania  with  epilepsy. 

^  atheromatous  deposit  in  arteries  of  brain  was  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  one  case  of  general  paralysis. 

**  Increased  thickness  of  dura  mater  was  found  in  18  cases :  1  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  4  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  3  of  monomania,  6  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital 
imbecility. 

^  Thinness  of  dura  mater  was  noticed  in  5  cajies :  3  of  dementia,  1 
of  monomania,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

*'  Ossific  deposit  in  faJx  cerebri  existed  in  2  cases :  1  of  dementia, 
and  1  of  monomania. 

''  Adhesion  of  dura  mater  to  calvarium  existed  in  17  cases :  3  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  3  of  dementia,  1  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  5  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  1  of 
general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Opacity  and  thickening  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  39  cases  :  2  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  acute  de- 
mentia, 9  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  melancholia, 
7  of  monomania,  2  of  moral  insanity,  12  of  general  paralysis,  and  2  of 
congenital  imbecility. 

^Crystalline-like  deposit  over  general  surfcu^e  of  arachnoid  was 
noticed  in  two  cases :  1  of  dementia,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

^  Congestion  of  membranes  was  noticed  in  19  cases :  2  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  7  of  dementia,  1  of  de- 
mentia with  epilepsy,  2  of  monomania,  4  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of 
congenital  imbecility. 

'^  Adhesion  of  membranes  to  cortical  substance  was  found  in  10 
of  general  paralysis. 

** Serous  effusion  into  sac  of  arachnoid  existed  in  53  cases:  3  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  acute  de- 
mentia, 18  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  mania  with 
epilepsy,  11  of  monomania,  2  of  moral  insanity,  11  of  general  paralysis, 
and  2  of  congenital  imbecility. 
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"  Sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion  was  found  in  47  eases :  3  of  acute 
mania,  2  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  acute  dementia, 
17  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  10  of  monomania,  2  of 
moral  insanity,  and  9  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Sero-sanguinolent  effusion  into  sac  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  5 
cases :  1  of  chronic  mania,  2  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy, 
and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Sub-arachnoid  sero-sanguinolent  effusion  occurred  in  2  cases :  1  of 
mania  with  epilepsy,  and  one  of  dementia. 

"The  convolutions  of  cerebrum  were  noticed  to  be  remarkably 
diminished  in  size  in  4  cases  :  1  of  dementia,  1  of  epilepsy  with  dementia, 
1  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Wasting  of  optic  nerves  and  commissure  occurred  in  one  case  of 
general  paralysis. 

"  Paleness  of  the  grey  matter  was  noticed  in  24  cases :  1  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  13  of  dementia,  3  of 
monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  3  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  con- 
genital imbecility. 

"  Grey  matter  was  of  a  dark  tint  in  10  cases :  1  of  mania  with 
epilepsy,  1  of  dementia,  2  of  monomania,  G  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Grey  matter  of  a  violaceous  tinge  in  3  cases :  1  of  chronic  mania, 
and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Grey  matter  was  softened  in  31  cases :  1  of  acute  mania,  2  of 
chronic  mania,  1  of  acute  dementia,  10  of  dementia,  5  of  monomania, 
1  of  moral  insanity,  and  11  of  general  paralysis. 

"  White  matter  was  softened  in  16  cases :  7  of  dementia,  1  of  de- 
mentia with  epilei>sy,  5  of  monomania,  3  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Serous  efftision  into  lateral  ventricles  was  found  in  37  cases  :  2  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  11  of  dementia,  2 
of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  6  of  monomania,  2  of  moral  insanity,  11  of 
general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecdlity. 

"Sero-sanguinolent  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  occurred  in  2 
cases  :  1  of  acute  mania,  and  1  of  mania  with  epilepsy. 

"  Foramen  of  Monro  unusually  large  in  15  cases  :  1  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  chronic  mania,  3  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  4  of 
monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  3  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  con- 
genital imbecility. 

"Crystalline-like  deposit  in  membrane  of  lateral  ventricles  was 
found  in  8  cases :  1  of  acute  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  and  6  of 
general  paralysis. 

"  Cystic  bodies  in  choroid  plexuses  occurred  in  27  cases :  2  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  8  of  dementia,  1  of 
epilepsy  with  dementia,  1  of  acute  dementia,  6  of  monomania,  and 
7  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Disorganisation  of  the  right  corpus  striatum  was  found  in  a  case 
of  monomania. 

"  Pineal  body  was  unusually  large  in  4  cases :  1  of  chronic  mania,  1 
of  mania  with  epilepsy,  2  of  monomania. 

"  Absence  of  grit  in  pineal  body  in  19  cases :  1  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  mania  with  epilepsy,  1  of  acute  dementia,  6  of 
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dementia,  1  of  melancholia,  2  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  4  of 
general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecility.*' 
On  the  question  of  medical  treatment  Dr.  Skae  says : — 
"  In  regard  to  treatment,  I  may  repeat  in  general  terms,  that  I 
have  continued  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  in  acute 
and  recent  cases,  from  the  employment  of  the  prolonged  warm  bath, 
accompanied  by  cold  affusion  on  the  head,  in  some  instances  the 
effects  being  almost  sudden,  and  in  not  a  few  very  rapid  and  per- 
manent. The  judicious  use  of  opiates  in  another  class  of  cases, 
and  the  removal,  by  appropriate  remedies,  of  local  affections  in 
others,  are  the  next  sources  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  from  medical  treatment  has  been  derived.  In  a  very  large 
class  of  cases  brought  to  the  institution,  the  disease  has  supervened 
in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  and  feeble  constitution,  upon  habits  of 
over-exertion,  combined  often  with  insufficient  nourishment,  poverty, 
and  anxiety ;  and  in  these  a  generous  diet  and  a  moderate  allowance 
of  stimulants  have  been  found  of  great  efficacy  in  the  removal  of  the 
disease.  The  beneficial  influence  of  a  liberal  diet,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  malt  liqours  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  statistics  of  the  various  asylums  throughout  the 
empire,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  bearing  a  very  remarkable 
relation  to  the  dietary  and  the  amount  of  malt  liquor  comprised 
in  it. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  disease 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  excessive  use  of  whisky,  wine,  opium,  and 
other  stimulants,  I  have  not  found  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  any  bad  effect  to  result  from  the  sudden  and  total  cessation 
of  their  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  the  method 
ultimately  most  agreeable  to  the  patients  themselves,  the  complete 
suspension  of  the  stimulants  being  followed  within  a  very  short  time 
by  a  complete  absence  of  the  craving  for  them." 

The  "  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Asylum 
for  1854'*  contains  the  following  statistics : — 

"  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  201  patients  remaining 
in  the  asylum:  there  have  been  41  admissions  since — making  the 
total  number  of  patients  during  the  year  242.  Of  these  25  have  been 
discharged — 19  of  them  cured,  4  improved,  and  2  by  desire ;  and  12 
have  been  removed  by  death.  The  total  nmnber  of  patients,  therefore, 
in  the  institution  is  205.  The  daily  average  number  throughout  the 
year  has  been  204." 

We  are  compelled  for  want  of  space  to  postpone  our  prepared  an- 
alyses of  the  Perth,  Kilkenny,  Belfast,  and  North  Wales  Asylums. 
They  all  contain  valuable  statistical  and  general  information  to 
which  we  shall  more  particularly  refer  when  analyzing  their  contents. 
Dr.  Boisrogon's  excellent  "  Report  of  the  Cornwall  County  Lunatic 
Asylum"  will  also  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 
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Art.  II.— on  SECLUSION  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  INSANE.* 

Ik  our  lust  number  we  gave  an  analysis  of  the  answers  to  a  circular 
issued  last  year  by  the  ComTnissioners  in  Lunacy,  addressed  to  the 
superintendents  and  medical  proprietors  of  the  principal  lunatic 
asylums,  and  requesting  information  as  to  the  employment  or  disuse 
of  instrumental  restraint  and  seclusion  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
Umiting  our  labours,  however,  to  an  elucidation  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  principle  of  absolute  non-mechanical  restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  Answers  were  sent  by  117  medical  attendants  or 
superintendents,  72  of  whom  were  in  favour  of  a  qualified  use  of  me- 
chanical restraint,  4  of  restraint  in  surgical  cases,  12  gave  no  opinion, 
and  29  advocated  its  total  and  unqualified  abolition,  or  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  commissioners  themselves  agree  with  the 
large  majority  of  practitioners  in  not  adopting  the  extreme  advocacy 
of  an  abstract  principle,  which  the  29  just  referred  to  adopt.  They 
are  of  opinion  "that  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  mechanical 
coercion  in  the  management  of  the  insane  is,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases,  a  mere  question  of  expense" — implying  by  their  phraseology 
that  there  are  exceptional  cases — a  small  minority — to  which  it  is 
applicable.  We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the  controversy  88 
to  the  unqualified  adoption  of  the  abstract  principle  is  now  set  at  rest. 
Seclusion  is  substituted,  to  a  large  extent,  for  mechanical  restraint, 
and  must  necessarily  take  its  place  in  the  controversy  also.  As  to  this, 
we  apprehend  that  the  commissioners  do  but  re-echo  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  medical  practitioners  in  stating  that  its  occasional  use  for 
short  periods,  chiefly  during  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  or  violent  mania, 
is  generally  considered  beneficial.  They  add,  however,  "  that  the  faci- 
lities which  seclusion  holds  out  to  harsh  or  indolent  attendants  for 
getting  rid  of  and  neglecting  troublesome  patients  under  violent 
attacks  of  mania,  instead  of  taking  pains  to  soothe  their  irritated  feel- 
ings, and  work  off  their  excitement  by  exercise  and  change  of  scene, 
render  it  liable  to  considerable  abuse ;  and  that,  as  a  practice,  it  is 
open,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  to  nearly  the  same  objections  which 
apply  to  the  more  stringent  forms  of  mechanical  restraint." 

The  great  majority  of  the  answers  mention  seclusion  as  being  useful 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  just  as  mechanical  restraint  has  been  foimd 
useful ;  but  there  are  some  who  repudiate  its  use  altogether,  and  some 
who  specially  plead  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Bucknill  (who  is  prominent 
among  the  latter)  advocates  the  use  of  seclusion  for  two  purjxjses — 
*  Beport  of  the  CommisBioners  in  Lunacy. 
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first,  as  a  remedial  agent ;  secondly,  as  a  means  of  coercion.  As  a 
remedy,  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  made  as  "  agreeable  as  possible." 
^  The  attendants  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  seclusion  only  imder 
the  most  pressing  emergencies,  for  brief  periods,  and  until  the  medical 
officer  can  arrive.  Seclusion  being  a  remedy,  should  be  directed  solely 
by  the  medical  man,  whose  care  it  should  be  to  abstract  from  it  every 
primitive  [?]  characteristic.  The  easiest  mode  of  doing  this  is  to 
invest  it  with  a  medical  character;  to  speak  of  it  as  necessary  for 
health,  and  even  to  add  some  other  remedy  more  purely  medical." 
Dr.  Bucknill  has  noticed  accidental  seclusion  in  bed  (as  for  a  sore  leg) 
to  be  beneficial,  and  in  a  few  cases  this  plan  might  be  adopted ;  other- 
wise he  recommends  that  it  be  practised  either  in  the  open  air,  in  an 
airing  court,  or  in  light  and  cheerful  sitting-rooms,  furnished  with  the 
means  of  occupation  and  amusement. 

"There  is,  however,"  Dr.  Bucknill  remarks,  "  another  aspect  under 
which  seclusion  must  be  considered,  wherein  it  is  not  remedial,  wherein 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  evil,  by  its  use  being  justified  as  the  least  of 
two  evils,  of  which  the  annoyance  and  danger  of  the  patients  in  general 
is  the  greater.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  insanity  frequently  displays 
itself  by  excitement  of  the  malignant  passions ;  and  that  some  of  the 
most  depraved  of  mankind  terminate  their  career  in  asylums.  Towards 
these  seclusion  must  occasionally  be  employed  in  its  harsher  form  as  a 
coercive  means,  to  prevent  the  welfare  of  the  many  from  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  passions  of  the  few."  In  other  words,  mischievous  and 
malignant  inmates  must  be  pluced  in  solitary  coivfineinent — eniphati- 
cally,  in  "  seclusion  in  its  harsher  form." 

Dr.  Diamond,  of  the  female  division  of  the  Surrey  County  Asylum, 
wholly  repudiates  the  use  of  seclusion,  and  scatters  all  Dr.  BucknilFs 
eaphonisms  and  nice  distinctions  by  the  results  of  his  experience. 
"Seclusion,"  he  observes,  "or  solitary  confinement  of  patients  in  a 
separate  room  against  their  will,  I  also  much  object  to.  I  have  no 
doubt  cases  may  occur  in  which  this  may  be  requisite  and  beneficial, 
but  they  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  not  had  a  single  patient 
under  seclusion  during  the  past  twelve  months ;  and  during  the  year 
1852  it  was  used  only  in  two  instances  for  a  period  of  nineteen  hours 
in  the  whole.  The  discontinuance  of  seclusion  has  produced  this 
greatest  possible  good  ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  visited  the  wards 
of  this  asylum  to  speak  to  the  great  quietness  and  industry  which 
prevail  throughout.  I  have  now  under  my  care  patients  who  broke 
windows  and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence  in  order  to  be  placed  in 
seclusion,  where  they  might  rest  in  idleness,  wrapped  up  with  a  rug  in 
a  comer  of  a  cell  for  hours  together,  but  who  are  now  industrious 
persons,  although  their  mental  state  is  the  same." 
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Now  let  us  contrast  this  disuse  of  seclusion  by  Dr.  Diamond  with 
its  use  by  others.  First,  as  to  Dr.  Bucknill,  its  special  advocate. 
"During  the  past  year  (1853),"  he  writes,  "the  total  number  of 
•seclusions  of  female  patients  in  the  Devon  Asylum  has  been  164,  or 
rather  more  than  an  average  of  three  a  week.  The  average  duration 
of  all  these  instances  of  seclusion  added  together  was  eighteen  hours 
and  three  minutes  in  each  week.  The  average  duration  of  each  in- 
«tance  of  seclusion  was  five  hours  and  forty-four  minutes.  The 
average  number  of  female  patients  was  260.  The  total  number  of 
male  patients  during  the  past  year  was  58,  or  rather  more  than  an 
average  of  one  in  a  week.  The  average  duration  of  these  seclusions 
was  nine  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  each  week;  and  the  average 
duration  of  each  instance  of  seclusion  was  eight  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes.  The  average  number  of  male  patients  was  200."  It 
-will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  female  patients  under  Dr. 
Diamond's  care  is  just  double  that  under  Dr.  Bucknill's. 

Supposing,  therefore.  Dr.  Bucknill  had  been  placed  in  Dr.  Diamond's 
place,  his  use  of  seclusion  with  the  greater  number  would,  as  compared 
•with  that  of  the  latter,  be  as  follows ; — 

Dr.  Bucknill's  seclusions  per  anmun  328 

Dr.  Diamond's  seclusions  per  annum         0 

Or,  in  time.  Dr.  Bucknill  secluded  for  11  weeks  in  1853. 
„        „       Dr.  Diamond — not  for  an  hour! 

But  if  we  take  the  two  years,  1852,  1853,  we  might  almost  double 
these  figures  again. 

These  are  enormous  practical  diflferences  in  the  two  methods  of  treat- 
ment; but  are  they  so  inexplicable  as  to  warrant  Dr.  Diamond  in  assert- 
ing, that  any  person  who  would  now  use  seclusion  to  the  extent  Dr. 
Bucknill  has  used  it  is  unfit  to  have  the  superintendence  of  an  asylum? 
Most  decidedly  not :  for  we  do  not  believe  that  either  mechanical  re- 
straint or  seclusion  has  been  so  entirely  disused  in  the  Surrey  Asylum 
3S  Dr.  Diamond  fondly  believes.  In  venturing  this  assertion  we  do 
not  intend  or  desire  in  the  least  degree  to  impugn  that  gentleman's 
veracity ;  we  are  satisfied  that  his  statements  are  all  made  hondjlde. 
liVe  will  state  our  reasons  for  our  opinion.  Finally,  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  from  perfectly  trustworthy  sources  (Dr.  Bucknill^ 
for  example)  as  to  the  necessity  of  seclusion  in,  at  least,  a  few  cases. 
Examples  we  subjoin. 

Dr.  Thumam,  of  the  Wilts  County  Asylum,  remarks : — "  The  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  seclusion  is  resorted  to  is  very  small.  Out  of 
,  an  average  of  250  patients  of  both  sexes,  it  is  rare  to  have  two  cases 
under  seclusion  at  the  same  time,  or  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  during  the  week,  and  these  generally  conjined  to  the  female 
department." 
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Mr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Luke's,  writes :  ''  The  amount  of  seclusion  has 
also  been  very  trifling  during  the  past  year,  averaging  two  cases  per 
week,  and  these  for  periods  of  a  few  hours  only  at  a  time.  The 
patients  so  treated  having  been,  from  indecency  of  conduct,  violence 
to  others,  or  general  turbulence  of  behaviour,  entirely  unfitted,  for  the 
time,  for  association  with  the  other  inmates." 

So  also  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Dameford  Asylum:  He  secludes  for 
mischievous  destruction  of  everything  within  reach,  extreme  violence 
and  assault,  incessant  shouting,  blasphemous  swearing,  indecent  and 
disgusting  language — cases  in  which  seclusion  is  used  to  attain  Dr. 
Bucknill's  second  object — namely,  coercion  of  the  violent  and  depraved. 

We  could  multiply  quotations ;  but  these  suffice  for  our  purpose, 
which  is  to  show  a  concurrence  with  Dr.  Bucknill,  so  far  as  this — 
that  seclusion  of  a  lunatic  is  occasionally  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  the  other  inmates. 

But,  secondly,  we  do  not  believe  that  either  mechanical  restraint  or 
seclusion  has  been  so  entirely  disused  in  the  Surrey  County  Asylum  as  Dr. 
Diamond  states,  for  another  reason — namely,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
in  support  of  the  assertion.  That  gentleman,  we  venture  to  believe, 
eats  and  sleeps,  and  takes  his  recreation,  like  other  superintendents  \ 
he  is  not,  therefore,  alu^ai/s  in  the  wards  of  his  establishment,  nor  is 
he,  being  mortal,  ubiquitous.  Yet,  to  gain  even  a  hearing  for  his 
assertion  that,  during  five  years,  in  "not  a  single  instance'*  of  800 
cases  under  his  care  "has  any  restraint  been  used,"  he  must  first  show 
that  he  was  in  every  ward  at  every  moment  of  the  twenty-four  hours  for 
two  entire  years !  Otherwise  his  statement  is  only  made  on  hearsay 
evidence.  Now,  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible,  except  with  much, 
corroboration ;  hearsay  negative  evidence  is  inadmissible  altogether. 

Dr.  Conolly  has  had  too  much  experience  of  the  tricks  of  attendants 
in  asylums  to  believe  all  that  he  is  told,  or  to  venture  on  such  an  un- 
qualified and  wholly  inadmissible  assertion  as  Dr.  Diamond  has  ven- 
tured upon. 

Dr.  Conolly  wisely  qualifies  his  evidence  as  to  Hanwell  thus :  "  No 
form  of  mechanical  restraint  was  employed,  with  my  knowledge  or 
ianction,  by  night  or  by  day;"  but  that  it  was  used  without  his 
knowledge  and  sanction,  and  is  often  used  in  asylums,  especially  the  over- 
grown county  establishments,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers,  is 
deducible  enough  from  the  following  description  of  the  supervision, 
.   and  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  attendants  of  large  asylums : — 

Dr.  Conolly  states — "  The  supervision  of  the  attendants  in  the  large 
asylums  is  almost  always  inefficient.  The  female  attendants  do  not  often 
remain  long  enough  in  them  to  learn  their  duties;  and  in  some  of 
them  they  only  learn  to  avoid  trouble,  by  having  recourse  to  mechanical 
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restraints  in  every  difficulty.  The  male  attendants  usaally  retain 
their  situations  longer ;  but  in  consequenoe  of  the  duties  of  jl  large 
aisylum  being  generally  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  medical  staff^ 
they  know  themselves  to  be  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  free 
from  observation;  and  they  learn  to  baffle  efven  the  inspection  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  by  signals  and  other  Acts  of  confederacy,  and  in 
some  cases  establish  an  organized  ruffianism  which  long  escapes  detec- 
tion, and  which  some  frightful  outrage  only  at  length  reveals." 

Dr.  Diamond  will  do  well  to  ponder  these  statements,  and  perhaps, 
when  his  perceptions  have  been  quickened  a  little,  he  will  discover 
that  the  females'  division  of  the  Surrey  County  Asylum  is  not  the 
paradise  he  fondly  imagines  it  to  be. 

A  more  important  consideration  remains,  namely — ^that  Dr.  Diamond 
is  wrong  in  principle — wholly  wrong.  Insanity  comprises  a  group  oi 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  more  particularly  of  that  portion  in 
relation  with  sensorial  stimuli.  All  medical  experience  as  well  as 
medical  philosophy  teaches  that  when  these  stimuli  excite  still  more  a 
morbidly  excited  and  unduly  active  sensorium,  they  should  be  pre- 
vented reaching  it  as  far  as  practicable.  Hence  the  obvious  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  advantage  of  seclusion  in  encephalic  inflammations,  in 
acute  mania,  in  some  forms  of  epilepsy,  and  in  certain  morbid  transitory 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  during  which  everything  is  a  source  of 
discomfort  or  irritation.  We  think  it  altogether  incredible  that 
amongst  520  female  patients  not  a  single  instance  of  acute  cerebral  in- 
flammation or  of  acute  mania  or  of  excessive  irritability  of  the  senso- 
rial centres  occurred  during  a  whole  twelvemonth,  and  it  appears  to  us 
ahnost  equally  incredible  that  in  such  a  case  Dr.  Diamond  has  not 
directed  the  best  approved,  most  simple,  and  most  effectual  means  of 
alleviation,  namely  seclusion.  We  will  go  further,  and  say  that  we  are 
oonfident  Dr.  Diamond  has  ofben  used  this  remedial  agent,  but  imder 
another  name.  In  short,  our  conclusion  is  that  both  as  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion  the  only  difference  between  Dr. 
Diamond  and  others  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms.  This  we  gather, 
certainly,  as  to  seclusion,  from  Dr.  Diamond's  use  of  the  word  "  ceW 
in  reference  to  it, — an  obsolete  word,  that  ought  to  be  wholly  banished 
from  the  literature  of  modem  psychiatry. 

But  the  question  arises,  whether  the  seclusion  practised  by  Dr. 
Bucknill  was  wholly  necessary.  It  seems  to  have  been  excessive,  but 
the  excess  may  be  only  seeming.  If  a  superintendent  administer 
morphia,  or  any  other  preparation  of  opium  largely,  he  may  boast  of 
his  rare  cases  of  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion,  but  he  ought  not 
to  boast_^of  his  skill  and  judgment  in  the  treatment.  Or  he  may  cure 
a  refractory  patient  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  or  shower-bath,  and 
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£nrly  boast  that  he  never  uses  meelumicdl  restraint,  or  seclusion ;  but 
if  he  phariaaically  claim  to  be  superior  in  benevolence  and  humanity 
to  those  who  do  use  them  when  they  think  best  for  the  patient,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  charge  of  inhumanity  and 
eraeh^  rather  rests  upon  him. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  should  differ  as  little  as  possible  from 
tiiat  of  tiie  sane,  when  they  are  under  nnUlar  circumstances  of  health 
or  disease.  If  an  opiate  or  other  medicinal  sedative  be  indicated, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  administered ;  if  the  shower-bath  be  thought 
advisable,  use  it;  if  isolation  from  stimuli  be  beneficial,  place  the 
patient,  without  hesitation,  in  seclusion ;  if  deliriously  moving  hands 
and  feet  are  mischievous,  do  not  hesitate  in  restraining  them  by  any 
benevolently  appropriate  means;  but  above  all  let  not  the  medical 
pnwtiiioiier,  from  any  fbolish  fear  of  incurring  censure  or  obloquy,  re- 
strain his  own  freedom  (^  aoticm,  or  the  freedom  of  action  of  his 
kvthren,  by  the  dogmatic  and  intolerant  enunciation  of  abstract  prin- 
dples.  Such  conduct  is  subversive  of  all  independent  mnoly  thought, 
and  win  inevitably  bring  on  those  who  adopt  it  the  imputation  of  cant, 
humbug,  bigotry — ^things  discreditable  to  the  noble  art  of  physic. 
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The  most  accurate  exponent  of  the  advance  of  science  is  ever  to  be 
sought  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  true  interests  of 
man ;  in  the  extent  to  which  it  promotes  wisdom^  as  distinguished 
from  mere  knowledge^  and  in  the  amount  of  its  applicability  rather  to 
the  wants  of  man,  than  to  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  In  the 
iafiyicy  of  any  Mcimee^  facts  are  imperfectly  observed,  loosely  described, 
and  their  8igiHfioanl»  misunderstood;  they  appear  as  a  chaos  of  phe- 
nomena, unconnected,  or  but  very  feebly  connected,  by  hypothesis ;  and 
it  is  only  when  their  true  bearing  and  mutual  connexion  and  depend- 
ance  being  clearly  perceived,  they  become  constantly  recurring  illustra- 
tions of  one  grand  principle,  that  the  parent  science  becomes  worthy  of 
its  name.  Casual  observation,  wonder,  hypothesis,  mystery,  over-ap- 
preciation, and  neglect,  are  a  few  only  of  the  preliminary  phases  through 
which  truth  has  to  pass,  before  obtaining  its  proper  recognition,  and 
paying  its  proper  quota  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  before  us, 
where  we  find  the  three  sciences  of  Physiology,  Electricity,  and  Sta- 
tistics, applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  a  disease,  which, 

*  Epilepsy  and  the  Allied  Affeoiions.  By  Charles  Bland  Badoliffe,  M.D. 
Ixnidon :  John  Ghurchill. 

Du  Prognostic  et  da  Traiiement  Caratif  de  VEpilepsie.  Par  Th.  Herpin.  Paris : 
BaiUi^re. 
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if  not  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  of  the  race,  is  certidnly  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  incomprehensible  which  can  attack  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  viewed  in  reference  to  its  immediate  invasion,  or  its 
idterior  consequences. 

These  branches  of  knowledge  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  various 
phases  of  opinion  already  alluded  to.  When  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  it  appeared  to  those  of  sanguine  and  hopeful 
temperament  that  now  a  sure  and  certain  method  of  curing  all  manner 
of  disease  was,  or  would  speedily  be,  indicated.  This  was  the  stage  of 
over-appreciation;  it  passed  by  a  natural  transition,  through  disap- 
pointment, to  neglect.  And  so  has  it  been  with  regard  to  physiological 
discoveries  in  general,  till  the  science,  instead  of  serving  as  the  true 
foundation  for  distinguishing  and  treating  disease,  has  but  too  fre- 
quently been  prostituted  to  the  co-ordinating  of  theories,  or  the  justifi- 
cation of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Electricity  was  long  the  plaything 
of  the  child,  the  toy  of  the  philosopher ;  it  is  now  the  potent  analyser 
of  mysterious  compounds,  the  vehicle  of  a  nation's  thought ;  and  com- 
bined with  physiological  reasoning,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kad- 
cliffe,  applied  as  a  powerful  calculus  to  the  hitherto  crude  and  incon- 
gruous mass  of  facts  and  opinions,  bearing  upon  muscular  action  in 
general,  and  epileptic  convulsions  in  particular.  Statistics  have  been 
alternately  the  weapon,  the  jest,  and  the  shield  of  the  statesman ;  yet, 
carefully  and  properly  applied  to  the  investigation  of  this  disease  by 
M.  Herpin,  we  shall  find  it  lead  to  many  useful  and  interesting  re- 
sults, as  regards  its  prognosis  and  treatment. 

Taking  these  two  works  as  our  text,  and  availing  ourselves  of  other 
sources  of  information,  where  it  may  appear  necessary,  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  what  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  what 
are  our  future  prospects  in  reference  to  this  interesting  and  fearful 
disease. 

For  facilitating  this  investigation,  we  propose  to  ourselves  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  of  inquiry : — 

1.  What  are  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  ? 

2.  What  are  its  varieties  ? 

3.  What  is  its  general  pathology  ? 

4.  What  are  the  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  the  epi- 
leptic tendency? 

6.  What  are  the  influences  presiding  over  periodicity? 

6.  What  place  in  the  natural  history  of  disease  can  we  assign  to 
epilepsy? 

7.  How  is  epilepsy  distinguished  from  other  diseases  ? 

8.  What  is  our  prognosis,  generally,  and  in  any  individual  case  ? 

9.  What  is  the  proper  and  rational  treatment  of  epilepsy  ? 
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I.  What  are  the  phenomena  of  Epilepsy? — There  are  two  distinct 
forms  in  which  the^^  of  epilepsy  appears — the  epileptic  convulsion,  and 
the  epileptic  yertigo ;  the  grand  mal  and  the  petit  inal  of  the  French 
writers.  The  general  characters  are — loss  or  great  diminution  of  con- 
sciousness, generally  with  convulsion,  but  occasionally  with  extreme 
relaxation,  always  with  great  modification  of  the  muscular  system ; 
oppression  and  embarrassment  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  func- 
tions ;  the  attack  lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to  many  hours,  termi- 
nating very  frequently,  if  not  usually,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health ; 
recurring  sometimes  not  at  all,  but  most  frequently  at  intervals,  not 
usually  marked  by  any  regularity,  though  this  is  subject  to  exceptions. 
We  extract  Dr.  Kadcliffe's  vivid  portrait  of  the  epileptic  convulsion 
entire: — 

"  The  fit  is  ushered  in  by  a  cry  or  scream,  and  the  patient  is  at  once 
dashed  to  the  ground.  The  whole  frame  is  seized  with  violent  and 
frightful  convulsions,  the  features  are  horribly  drawn,  the  head  is 
twisted  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  distorted  and  half  protruded  from 
their  sockets,  the  teeth  are  gnashed  together,  and  the  tongue  is  man- 
gled between  them  until  the  mouth  overflows  with  bloody  foam,  the 
limbs  are  dashed  about  violently,  the  chest  is  so  fixed  that  all  proper 
respiration  is  at  an  end,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bladder,  intestines,  and 
seminal  vesicles  participate  in  the  spasm  and  expel  their  contents. 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  usually  below  the  natural  standard,  and 
the  handbs  and  feet  are  cool  or  actually  cold ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  as  the  asphyxial  symptoms  gain  ground,  the  head  and 
neck  become  warm  and  tumid,  the  tumidity  rapidly  increases,  and  the 
colour  changes  from  dull  red  to  deep  blue  or  black.  In  a  less  degree 
this  change  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
hands  and  feet  remain  cool  and  pale  throughout,  or  only  acquire  a 
slight  venous  or  bluish  tinge.  The  pulse  rapidly  becomes  insensible, 
or  nearly  so,  though  the  heart  beats  with  tumultuous  violence.  There 
is  no  consciousness  whatever,  and  the  most  violent  stimulants  fail  to 
rouse  the  dormant  senses.  For  some  time  after  the  violence  of  the  fit 
is  over,  the  limbs  are  shaken  by  passing  quivers,  and  the  breathing  in- 
terrupted by  sobs  or  gasps,  but  at  length  these  residuary  troubles  end 
in  a  state  of  comatose  sleep,  in  which  the  breathing  is  often  loud  and 
stertorous.  Then  the  lungs  resume  their  natural  action,  and,  conse- 
quent upon  this  change,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  become  \m- 
loaded,  the  colour  and  pulse  return,  and  the  patient  wakens  to  an 
obscure  and  troubled  consciousness.'* — Epilepsy  and  Allied  DiaeaseSy 
pp.  49—51. 

The  less  formidable  attack,  in  appearance  at  least,  is  without  con- 
vulsion, turgescence  of  face,  or  foaming  of  the  mouth.  There  is  sudden 
loss,  or  great  diminution  and  embarrassment  of  the  consciousness, 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  tottering,  staggering,  or  falling ;  a 
cold  clammy  8kiny  a  feeble  pulse,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  almost  imme- 
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diate  return  of  the  faculties.  Still  milder  forms  than  this  are  de- 
scribed, and,  indeed,  in  the  confirmed  epileptic  we  meet  with  erery 
yarietj  of  attack,  from  the  simple  vertigo,  which  lasts  but  an  almost 
inappreciable  moment,  to  the  violent  and  long-continued  convulBio& 
above  described.  Some  patients  are  only  affected  by  the  vertigo,  and 
never  have  the  convulsion ;  yet  we  cannot  consider  their  cases  as  less 
serious  than  the  others,  for  we  have  the  high  authority  of  M.  Forille 
for  asserting  that  intellectual  degradation  occurs  more  constantly  and 
more  quickly  amongst  those  affected  by  vertigo,  or  petit  maly  thaa 
amongst  those  who  have  otihf  the  convidsions,  or  gramd  mal.  Most 
frequently,  however,  the  forms  are  found  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  sixty-eight  cases  mentioned  by  M.  Her^Mn,  there  were  only 
five  where  vertigo  existed  alone. 

Most  frequently  these  attacks,  whether  of  vertigo  or  convulsion, 
take  place  without  warning.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  distinct 
premonitory  signs,  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  sufferer. 
Thus,  Dr.  Radcliffe  observes,  that,  "  on  the  eve  of  a  fit,  confirmed 
epileptics  are  noticed  to  sit  or  move  about  in  a  moping  and  listless 
manner;"  to  complain  of  chills  and  shiverings,  or  of  faintness  and 
inckness.  "The  respiration  is  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs;  the 
pulse  is  weak,  irregular,  and  slow."  Occasionally  there  is  headache, 
dazzling  of  the  eyes,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  other  excitements  of  sensa* 
tion ;  slight  flushing  of  the  face,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  extreme 
irritability  of  temper.  In  some  rare  instances,  there  is,  immediatdy 
before,  or  at  the  commencement  of,  the  attack,  a  phenomenon  of  a 
more  specific  nature.  For  the  following  description  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Foville.  "  A  peculiar  sensation,  it  may  be  of  cold,  pain,  heat, 
or  itching,  is  developed  suddenly  in  a  toe,  a  finger,  a  limb,  in  the  belly 
or  the  back,  and  from  the  point  whence  it  originates,  mounts  gradu* 
ally  to  the  head ;  it  arrives  there,  and  immediately  the  patient  falls  (as 
if  struck) ;  the  convulsions  break  forth  at  once."  This  sensation  has 
received,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  name  of  aura  epileptica.  It  is 
rare ;  so  much  so,  that  by  many  its  existence  is  doubted  or  ignored, 
and  by  others,  explained  in  a  different  manner.  Thus,  M.  HerfMin  con- 
siders it  as  nothing  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  tonic  q)asm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  This  view  can  scarcely  be  admitted ;  we 
know  that  modifications  of  sensation  do  frequently  precede  an  attack ; 
and  in  an  affection  where  sensibility  and  motility  are  equally  affected, 
it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  attack  may  be  heralded 
sometimes  by  changes  in  the  one  class  of  nerves,  and  sometimes  in 
the  other.  For  an  interesting  reeumS  of  the  various  phenomena  of  a 
sensor,  motor,  or  psychical  character,  which  occasiondly  precede  the 
attack  of  epilepsy,  we  refer  our  readers  to    Romberg's    treatise  on 
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•*  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,'*  article — ^Epilepsy,  and  to  the  article 
— Epileprae,  in  the  "  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales,"  hy  M.  Esquirol. 

Of  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  signs  in  general, 
very  different  accounts  are  given  by  various  authors.  Dr.  Kadchffe 
eonsiders  them  nearly  constantly  to  be  observed ;  Professor  Bomberg 
notices  th^n  in  about  one  half  of  his  patients ;  M.  Herpin  states  the 
proportion  to  be  about  one-fourth ;  M.  Georget  states  that  not  more 
than  four  or  fire  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  with  an  epileptic  seizure 
have  any  premonition ;  M.  Beau  gives  the  proportion  of  seventeen  per 
eent.;  M.  Foville,  M.  Esquirol,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  give  no  numerical 
ratio,  but  state  that  in  much  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  are  no 
precursory  symptoms.  We  bdfeve,  however,  that  careful  observation 
would  most  frequently  detect  some  changes  in  the  system,  analogous 
to  those  above  described. 

Thou^  there  be  this  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  outset  of 
tile  attack,  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  results.  Except  in  the 
very  slightest  seizures,  and  in  the  epileptic  vertigo,  the  fit  always 
leaves  behind  it  some  sequelae,  such  as  headache,  drowsiness,  pain  in 
the  limbs,  stiffiiess  and  soreness  of  the  whole  body,  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  swolloi  and  bitten  tongue,  ecchymoses,  and  bruises. 
These  all  appear  to  be  the  natural  results  of  the  attack,  produced 
diiefly  mechanically.  But  there  are  other  e£Gects,  more  serious  in 
character,  and  more  insidious  in  their  invasion.  Death  but  rarely 
occurs  in  the  fit ;  afber  a  day  or  two,  however  severe  the  attack,  the 
patient  a|[^)eai»  in  his  usual  health  ^  but,  by-and-by,  another  and 
aaothfiff  fit  superv^ies,  and  the  nervous  centres  begin  to  suffer,  and 
not  to  reeover  thdbr  due  functicms  in  the  intervals.  The  features  alter 
and  bec<»ne  ugly  (Esquirol) ;  the  limbs  become  gradually  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  the  will ;  hemiplegia  ofben  occurs ;  the  memory 
becomes  feeble ;  and  we  observe  in  the  intervals  a  diminution  of  the 
intelligence^  which,  gradually  augmented,  brings  on  at  length  a  state 
of  confirmed  dementia.  These  fearful  results  have  been  known  to 
ooeor  after  one  fit  (Esquirol)  in  children,  but  this  is  not  usual.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  known  many  epileptics  whose  intellect  has 
net  appeared  to  suffer  in  the  least  by  attacks,  severe,  long-continued, 
and  of  many  years*  duration.  Dr.  Cheyne  gives  similar  instances, 
(article — Ejidlepsy ;  "  Cyck>p»dia  of  Practical  Medicine.")  Yet  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  as  a  general  rule,  that  such  severe  functional 
derang^nents,  even  if  in  the  b^inning  they  be  no  more  than  functional, 
cannot  continue  long  without  leading  to  serious  organic  mischief,  and 
deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

A,  few  words  on  some  of  the  individual  symptoms  will  conclude  our 
zemarka  on  the  {di^iomenA  of  epilepsy. 
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The  premonitory  symptoms  are  evidently  due  to  modifications  of 
innervation,  and  of  the  circulation  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  dborder 
of  the  particular  organ  or  viscus  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
convulsion  is  situated.  The  "  aura''  may  sometimes  be  the  commence- 
ment of  spasm,  but  more  frequently  we  believe  it  to  be  indicative  of  a 
change  in  the  nervous  centres  themselves,  and  to  be  strictly  a  reflected 
sensation,  a  centrical  impression.  The  scream  with  which  the  attack 
is  ushered  in  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  sounds  in  nature.  Many 
accounts  are  given,  some  ludicrous,  and  some  very  melancholy,  of  the 
effects  produced  upon  excitable  persons  hearing  it, — its  nature  is  not 
well  understood.  That  it  is  not  indicative  of  pain  or  fear,  at  least  in 
all  instances,  is  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  an  epileptic  patient  who  screams  dreadfully  on  the  attack,  and  who 
has  frequently  described  to  us  the  sensation  of  the  invasion  as  most 
delightful,  and  this  though  dreading  the  attack  to  the  utmost  extent. 
He  says  that  he  hears  sounds  and  sees  colours  all  of  the  most  beautiful 
character,  but  cannot  clearly  satisfy  himself  at  the  time  which  U  sound 
and  which  is  colour, — 

"  The  hues  seemed  music,  aod  the  music,  hues." 
He  has  no  sensation  of  pain  whatever.    All  writers  concur  in  affording 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.     The  noise  is  most  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  first  convulsive  action  of  the  chest,  together  with  that 
of  the  larynx. 

The  convulsion  is  partly  tonic,  though  chiefly  clonic,  (the  existence 
of  the  former  may  often  be  traced  even  during  the  most  violent  pre- 
valence of  the  latter ;)  it  may  be  general,  more  frequently  it  is  partial ; 
it  may  be  wanting  altogether,  as  in  the  vertiginous  form,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  petit  mal.  The  fall  generally  precedes  the  convulsion, 
but  in  some  instances  follows  it,  as  in  a  case  cited  by  Esquirol.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  respiratory  function  is,  we  believe,  correctly 
attributed  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  the  spasmodic  fixture  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  changes  take  place  in  the 
organs  themselves,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in 
the  trachea.  The  loss  of  sensibility  appears  to  be  simultaneous  in  its 
invasion  with  the  convulsion  and  fall.  It  is  generally  complete,  but 
not  invariably. 

It  is  a  strange  and  suggestive  fact,  that  whilst  those  diseases  which 
are  obscure  and  variable  in  their  symptoms,  proteiform  in  their  mani- 
festations, insidious  in  their  invasion,  and  of  difficult  diagnosis,  have 
been  discovered,  hunted  to  their  homes,  and  traced  to  their  proximate 
cause — epilepsy,  which  has  not  varied  in  its  phenomena  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates,  which  is  easy  of  recognition,  plain  and  palpable  in  its 
nttack  and  its  results,  still  remains  one  of  the  opprobria  medicina.  It  is 
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interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  the  constancy  of  this  disease,  to  com- 
pare the  account  given  by  the  great  father  of  medicine  with  that 
which  we  have  given  above.     He  says — 

^  The  patient  loses  his  speech  (and  intellect),  and  chokes,  and  foam 
issues  by  the  mouth ;  the  teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted, 
the  eyes  distorted;  he  becomes  insensible,  and  in  some  cases  the 
bowels  are  evacuated.  He  kicks  with  his  feet  ....  and  these 
symptoms  occur  sometimes  on  the  lefb  side,  sometimes  on  the  right, 
and  sometimes  on  both."  Aretseus  and  Paulus  ^gineta  give  similar 
or  identical  accoimts. 

Such,  constant  and  well  mailed,  have  been  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  no 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  meantime,  tending  to  the  discovery  of  its 
real  cause  and  essential  nature.  But  nature  cannot  be  ever  obdurate 
to  the  patient  observer  of  her  phenomena,  and  we  hope  to  indicate 
shortly,  that  an  advance  is  being  made  in  the  right  direction. 

II.  The  Varieties  of  Epilepsy, — A  very  natural  division  of  the  sub- 
ject has  always  suggested  itself  to  systematic  writers  on  this  disease — 
viz.,  into  E.  Cerebralis  and  E.  Sympathetica,  according  as  the  root  of 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  brain  or  in  some  distant  organ. 
We  prefer  the  terms  E.  Centrica,  and  E.  Excentrica,  the  division  being 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  expression  more  comprehensive,  as  in- 
cluding in  the  former  not  only  the  brain,  but  the  spinal  cord.  The 
second  grand  division  has  again  been  subdivided  into  various  classes, 
taking  their  names  from  the  special  organ  supposed  to  be  affected,  as 
E.  Stomachica,  E.  Hepatica,  E.  Nervosa,  E.  Uterina,  E.  a  Dolore 
(Dr.  Cheyne).  We  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that,  in  a  nosological 
point  of  view,  these  divisions  are  unnecessary  and  uninteresting;  though, 
as  affecting  the  treatment,  their  recognition  is  important ;  but,  con- 
sidered as  a  disease  simply,  the  manifestations  are  alike  in  all  these 
cases,  and,  therefore,  not  requiring  separate  description.  The  pre- 
liminary symptoms,  however,  will  sometimes  differ,  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  derangement  of  these  special  functions,  and  this 
will  be  of  essential  service  in  the  treatment. 

III.  OJhe  Fathology  of  JEpilepsy, — The  most  cursory  view  of  the 
subject  leads  us  at  once  to  the  nervous  centres  as  the  source  of,  or 
agent  in,  the  production  of  these  strange  phenomena ;  but  having 
arrived  there,  we  seem  as  far  from  the  truth,  practically,  as  ever.  Is 
it  a  disease  of  nervous  excitement  ?  Why,  then,  is  consciousness  de- 
stroyed or  suspended  ? — Is  it  one  of  depression  ?  Why,  then,  is  muscular 
action  so  violently  increased  ? — ^What  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  on 
the  eve  of,  and  during  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ?  Is  it  congestion  ?  Why, 
theoi  do  the  symptoms  decrease  when  the  congestion  is  on  the  increase 
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towards  the  close  of  the  fit  P — Is  it  inflamxnatioii  ?  This  is  ohyioaslj 
incredible,  from  the  very  transient  nature  of  the  attack.  These  are 
important  questions,  and  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration.  An 
answer  to  them  is  found  in  Dr.  Kadcli£fe's  woi^,  marked  by  such 
originality  of  thought,  and  such  earnest  research  into  the  phenomena^ 
that  we  cannot  resist  laying  it,  at  some  length,  before  our  readers. 
And  in  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  our  author's 
views  on  the  subject  of  muscular  contraction  in  general,  as,  without 
this,  his  pathology  of  epilepsy  would  not  be  comprehensible. 

At  p.  41  we  find  the  following  law  stated,  which  contains  a  most 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  received  views  of  muscular  motion,  but 
which  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Badcli£GB*s  account  of  the  pathology  of 
epilepsy  and  all  allied  convulsive  affections : — 

"  All  stimulawts,  vital  aitd  physical,  AirrAGOWinB  HirscrLAB 

CONTBACnOir,     AND     COlTTBACTIOy    HAPPENS     PBOK     OBDnTAST 

molbcitlab  attbaction,  when  the  mtscle  is  not  snmr- 

LATED." 

This  opinion  our  author  founds  upon  a  great  number  of  &cts  and  ex- 
periments, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

L  Bigor  mortis  (analogous  to  ordinary  muscular  contraction)  occurs 
after  all  stimidus  has  ceased.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  '^  stimu- 
lus" includes  the  sum  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  muscle, 
such  as  innervation,  blood,  temperature,  and  the  like.  Bigor  mortis, 
then,  only  occurs  on  the  cessation  of  "  stimulus." 

2.  The  dactos  contracts  on  the  application  of  cold,  which  is  but 
the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  heat ;  the  skin  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances shrivels. 

3.  ^  Comparing  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  their  contracti- 
bility  is  found  to  be  related,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  to  the  supply  of  nerves 
(p.  7),  and  to  the  supply  of  blood  (p.  8),"  and  convulsion  occurs  on 
bleeding  an  animal  to  death  at  the  shambles.  Also  rigor  mortis  may 
be  relaxed  by  the  injection  of  warm  blood  into  the  vessels. 

4.  The  argument  adduced  from  mechanical  irritation  as  indndDDg 
contraction,  and  from  the  action  of  the  hollow  viscera^  as  the  uterus 
and  bladder  upon  their  contents,  does  not  admit  of  condensation.  We 
must  refer  ovtr  readers  to  the  work  itself,  pp.  8  to  11. 

5.  The  testimony  which  electrical  phenomena  bear  to  this  view 
are  very  closely  investigated  and  clearly  stated.  The  result  of  them 
is,  that  an  electrical  current  exists  in  a  muscle  during  rest^  and  ceases 
altogether  during  contraction,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  at  such 
times  pointing  to  zero,  as  it  does  also  in  cadaveric  rigidity.  It  also 
af^»ean  frora  these  experiments,  that  artificial  electric  currents  pro- 
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doee  eontiaeiioii  in  a  limb,  by  neutralizing  the  aiready-exiBting  natural 
CQxrBnt. 

6.  From  the  action  of  cold  and  heat  upon  the  animal  tissues,  it 
appears  that  the  farmer  always  produces  contraction,  and  the  latter 
relaxation. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  bloodvessels,  under  yarious  circumstwices, 
aflR>rdi,  aooc^ding  to  our  author's  yiew,  further  corroboration  of  the 
Itw.  Thus,  "joy  flushes  the  skin,  and  fear  blanches  it;  in  other 
words,  the  superficial  capillaries  expand  when  the  nervous  energy  is 
exuberant,  and  shrink  when  it  is  deficient.'*  (p.  25.)  In  inflamma- 
ti<m  and  varieua  pathological  states  of  the  system,  there  are  other 
illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  This  question  is  still  more  fully 
^scussed  in  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author,  on  ^  Vital  Motion." 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  the  argument  deduced  from  tho 
action  of  the  heart,  so  as  at  once  to  make  it  comprehensible,  and 
bring  it  within  our  limits.  We  can  but  state  the  result  arrived  at,  viz., 
that  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  is  the  active  state,  and  is  synchronous 
witti  the  greatest  innervation,  and  the  most  free  supply  of  blood  to 
the  vessds  of  the  heart ;  that  the  contraction  is  a  passive  state,  syn- 
chronous with  the  diminution  of  innervation,  and  consequent  upon 
that  and  the  diminished  supply  of  blood.  This  our  author  supposes 
alflo  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  rhythmical  action  of 
the  heart ;  but  for  the  full  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  can  but  refer  to  Chapter  3,  which  contains  many  interesting  and 
suggestive  remarks,  and  which  concludes  thus : — 

"The  doctrine,  then,  that  all  stimulants,  vital  and  physical,  anta- 
gonize muscular  contraction,  and  that  contraction  happens  from  ordi- 
nary molecular  attraction  when  the  muscle  is  not  stimulated,  may 
be  said  to  reoewe  its  final  physiological  confirmation  in  the  physical 
explanation  which  it  affords  to  the  three  great  and  fimdamental  problems 
in  physiology, — muscular  contraction,  the  movements  of  the  blood 
in  vessels  independently  of  the  heart,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  heart. 
And  hence  the  necessity  for  the  full  investigation  of  the  law  of  mus- 
cular contraction,  before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  epilepsy, 
and  other  disorders,  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  in  excess ;  for 
if  the  old  doctrine  that  muscular  contraction  is  the  result  of  stimula- 
tion must  fall  to  the  g^und,  then  all  pathological  deductions  founded 
upon  that  doctrine  must  fall  along  with  it." 

To  complete  the  physiological  view  of  this  question,  it  is  incumbent 
JXffm  us  to  allude  to  those  phenomena  which  appear  to  militate  against 
this  view,  or  which  at  least  require  further  elucidation,  before  they  can 
be  deemed  illustrations  of  the  same  general  law. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction  differ  in  many  respects 
from  molecular  attraction, — in  its  sudden  occurrence,  in  the  absence 
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or  almost  absence,  of  diminution  in  the  absolute  bulk  of  the  muscle, — 
in  its  great  lessening  of  length,  and  great  increase  in  breadth  and 
thickness. 

2.  In  diseases  of  deficient  innervation  and  circulation,  as  in  chlorotic, 
anaemic,  and  sjncopoid  states,  muscular  contractility  and  tonicity  are 
low,  and  only  as  exceptions  become  spasmodic. 

8.  In  cases  where,  from  injury  or  disease,  the  nervous  energy  is  ab» 
stracted,  as  in  paralysis,  or  the  division  of  a  nerve,  the  rule  is,  muscular 
relaxation. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  do  not  occur  at  once,  sometimes 
not  for  hours  after  the  cessation  of  life,  and  the  consequent  abstraction 
of  stimulus. 

5.  It  appears  from  general  testimony  that  convulsion  may  occur 
from  plethora,  as  well  as  from  ansemia,  as  Esquirol  observes,  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  many  facts,  that  Hippocrates  and  all  subsequent 
observers  have  regarded  plethora  as  one  of  the  causes  of  epilepsy. 

These  and  similar  facts  may  serve  to  indicate  the  class  of  phenomena 
which  do  not  appear  subservient  to  the  same  law.  We  do  not  doubt, 
however,  that  so  acute  a  physiologist  as  Dr.  Kadeliffe  has  foreseen  and 
provided  against  these  apparent  objections, — indeed,  some  of  them  are 
urged  by  himself;  but  until  further  explanation  of  them  is  afforded, 
we  must  allow  the  question  to  remain  sub  judice, — a  more  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  pm'pose  at  present. 

In  the  meantime,  adopting  these  physiological  views,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  our  author's  pathological  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  epilepsy  and  convulsion  in  general.  Commencing  the  investi- 
gation by  interrogating  the  tliree  great  systems,  the  vascular,  the 
nervous,  and  the  muscular,  he  finds  that  in  each  there  is  a  depression 
of  proper  power,  the  circulation  low,  the  system  "unnerved,"  and  the 
muscular  system  indicating  want  of  tone  and  energy,  all  which  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 

"  Viewed  in  this  manner,  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  of  the 
epileptic,  as  well  as  the  mobile  structures  in  which  the  convulsive  phe- 
nomena are  manifested,  are  seen  to  present  unequivocal  evidences  of 
inactivity ;  and  this  inactivity — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  are  concerned — is  found  to  be  most  marked  in  the  fit 
itself." 

"  It  is,  then,  sufficiently  evident  that  epilepsy  cannot  be  caused  by 
any  excitement  of  the  muscles,  consequent  upon  the  excessive  supply 
of  nervous  or  any  other  stimulus.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  in 
harmony  with  the  physiological  premises,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  these  premises,  the  convulsion  would  seem  to  depend  upon  want 
of  vital  stimulation,  which  want  had  allowed  the  molecular  attraction 
of  the  muscles  to  come  into  play,  and  gain  the  ascendancy." — 
Epilepsy^  pp.  59 — 61. 
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In  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  affections  allied  to 
epilepsy,  and  marked  hy  convidsion,  tremor,  or  spasm,  we  find  still 
ampler  confirmation  of  these  views ;  hut  as  it  is  our  intention  to  con- 
fine our  remarks  chiefly  to  epilepsy  itself,  we  must  leave  these  for  some 
future  occasion.  Having,  then,  got  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of 
the  general  pathological  condition  of  the  system,  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  our  next  question : — 

rV.  The  Canditicns  favourable  or  conducive  to  the  Development  of 
the  JSpileptic  tendency. — In  answering  this  question,  we  shall  take 
advantage  of  M.  Herpin's  division  of  the  suhject,  and  examine  suc- 
cessively,— 

1.  Hereditary  tendencies. 

2.  Anatomical  conditions. 

3.  Physiological  conditions. 

4.  Hygienic  conditions. 

5.  Morhid  antecedents. 

1.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  tendency  to  epilepsy  is 
hereditary,  not  altoays  in  the  direct  line  of  ancestry,  hut  either  so,  or 
in  collateral  branches ;  thus  Boerhaave  observes : — ^**  Silente  scppe  morbo 
in  genitore,  dum  ex  avo  derivatur  in  nepotem.^^  General  as  this  admis- 
sion is,  the  statistics  are  rare  by  which  its  absolute  frequency  could  be 
determined.  M.  Herpin  gives  us  the  particulars  of  68  cases,  with  all 
the  information  which  could  be  gathered  as  to  the  family  affections. 
The  result  is  interesting,  not  only  as  showing  absolutely  that  this  class 
of  affections  is  hereditar3%  but  as  indicating  those  diseases  which  seem 
most  closely  allied  to  it.  Thus  he  found  11  cases  of  epilepsy,  24  of 
mental  alienation,  11  of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia,  13  of  clironic 
meningitis  and  hydrocephalus,  2  of  general  paralysis,  besides  a  few 
isolated  instances  of  suicide,  melancholia,  &c.,  and  1  of  sofbening  of  the 
brain.  Some  of  these  affections  were  found  in  more  members  than  one 
of  the  same  family,  so  that  part  of  the  68  cases  might  appear  free 
firom  the  hereditary  tendency ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  these  facts,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  could  everything  relating  to  the 
antecedents  of  an  epileptic  be  known,  the  instances  where  the  disease 
appears  unpreceded  by  any  of  these,  its  allies,  would  be  very  rare.  Dr. 
Cheyne,  indeed,  considers  that  it  never  originates  in  a  family  except  by 
exaltation  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  through  intermarriage,  or  some 
accidental  cause.     To  this  we  shall  have  to  refer  again. 

2.  The  anatomical  conditions  which  appear  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  epilepsy  are  various  and  doubtful,  and  from  their  frequent 
absence  and  want  of  constancy,  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease.     In  an  epileptic  who  has  had  but  few  attacks,  whose 
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int^ects  or  muscular  powers  have  not  permanently  sufSeffed,  and  who 
has  died  from  accident  or  from  some  other  disease,  a  poiUmortem  in- 
vestigation will  probably  reveal  no  lesion  whatever  of  the  nervouB 
eentresj  or,  as  M.  Foville  observes,  ^'  We  may,  perchance,  meet  with  a 
tubercle,  a  cancer,  an  osteo-calcareous  production,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  occasional  cause  of  the  disorder ;  but  the  disorder  has 
disappeared,  the  tubercle  still  remaining,  and  no  symptom  betraying  i4i 
presence.*'  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  Wenzels,  the  most 
frequent  alteration  is  found  in  the  pineal  body,  and  ihej  supposed  this 
to  be  always  the  case  in  centric  epilepsy.  In  those  who  die  during 
an  attack,  the  most  constant  appearances  are  those  of  congestion  and 
extreme  gorging  of  the  vessels,  but  this,  as  Dr.  Badcliffe  observes,  is 
evidently  due  to  the  action  of  the  fit  and  to  the  manner  of  death.  In 
old,  confirmed  cases,  besides  these  appearances,  we  find  marks  as  of  the 
effects  of  long-continued  modifications  of  the  circulation,  as  induration, 
or  sometimes  softening  of  the  white  matter,  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance, also,  of  the  grey  substance,  and  almost  always  enlargement  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Of  the  special  alterations  of  structure  we 
cannot  eqpeak,  but  must  for  details  refer  to  systematic  works  on  the 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  imaginable  morbid  conditions  have 
been  met  with,  but  can  scarcely  be  oonsidered  as  the  xsauses  of  the 
disease,  inasmuch  as  they  exist  when  the  disease  itself  is  not  actively 
manifested ;  and  the  disease  fi^quently  exists  with  equal  or  gzeater 
virulence  when  no  such  changes  are  to  be  met  with.  The  same  obeer- 
valaon  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  those  anatomical  conditions  in 
various  orgaiis,which  are  found  in  epilepsy  originating  in  irritation  at  the 
distal  extremityof  nerves,  in  what  we  have  called  '*  excentric  epilqiey." 
3.  Thynologieal  conditions,  —  Amongst  these  we  have,  peiiiaps 
rather  irreg^ularly,  included  sex.  It  appears,  from  reports  of  hospitals, 
that  females  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  males.  M. 
Herpin  gives  the  prc^rtion  as  6  to  5 ;  Frank,  of  8  to  7.  Esquirol 
mentions,  that  in  the  Salpitriere  there  are  389  women,  and  at  the 
Bicetre  162  men,  in  1813.  Georget  states,  that  in  1820,  the  relative 
numbers  were  324  and  160.  Age  appears  to  have  a  material  influence 
in  predisposing  to  epilepsy.  From  various  documents  by  Leuret  and 
others,  it  appears  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  are  attacked  before  the  age 
of  20.  BeaJ  congenital  epilepsy  is  very  rare,  not  occurring  in  more  than 
1  per  cent.  One-fourth  appear  to  be  attacked  before  6  years  old ;  from 
6  to  10,  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  occur ;  from  10  to  15,  and  from  15  to 
20  years,  about  one-fifth  each.  With  regard  to  the  after  ages,  the  con- 
clusions appear  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  influence  of  tempera- 
ment, of  dentition,  and  of  the  establishment  of  menstruation,  has  yet 
to  be  determined.     They  a^qpear  to  be  small,  thcnigh  this  is  not  in 
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accordance  with  the  popular  impresaioii.  The  recurrence  of  the 
fimction  of  menstroation,  however,  may  frequently  be  an  exciting 
cause  in  those  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  affection.  The  proportion 
of  married  epileptics  is  very  small  compared  to  the  unmarried ;  but  thia 
is  no  etiological  indication,  as  cause  and  effect  here  mutually  react. 

4.  Sygienic  candiiums. — We  have  no  accurate  means  of  judging  of 
the  proportion  of  epileptics  among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Hospital 
practice  gives  no  assistance — pnvate  practice  is  not  a  correct  test ; 
hot  out  of  M.  Herpin's  68  cases,  21  belonged  to  rich  families,  and  26 
to  workmen  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Of  the  rest,  only  11  were 
in  positive  indigence.  It  needs  little  proof  that  excess  of  various  kinds 
— drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  excessive  intellectual  occupation,  having  a 
tendency  to  the  general  depression  of  the  powers — ^tends  to  favour  the 
^ileptic  condition.  We  have  no  account  of  moral  causes,  except  as 
th^  act  as  exciting  causes. 

5.  The  morlud  antecedents  which  have  been  observed  in  patients 
afterwards  epileptic  are  often  of  a  tubercular  nature.  Besides  which 
we  notice  mental  alienation,  hydrocephalus,  infantile  convulsions, 
chorea,  hysteria,  nightmare,  and  somnambulism. 

The  exciting  or  accidental  causes  are  innumerable — strong  impres- 
uons  on  the  senses,  as  pain,  startling  sounds,  flashes  of  lightning ; 
mental  emotions,  chiefly  those  of  a  depressing  nature,  but  sometimes 
tbe  contrary — fright,  grief,  extreme  fatigue,  anger,  drunkenness,  self- 
abuse.  The  excentric  epilepsy  may  be  brought  on  by  anything  tend- 
ing to  the  derangement  of  its  particular  seat,  as  an  overloaded  stomach, 
an  engorged  liver,  an  irritated  uterus,  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  or  the  like. 

Certun  circumstances  favour  or  ijnpede  the  operation  of  the  acci- 
dental cause  upon  the  constitutional  tendency.  Among  these  are  the 
seascm  of  the  year  and  the  time  of  day.  In  acoordanoe  with  Dr.  B^d- 
chffe's  pathological  views,  cold  seasons  seem  to  be  about  twice  as 
&vourable  to  the  development  of  the  attack,  as  warm  ones.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of 
attacks  in  the  day  and  in  the  night.  Dr.  BadcUffe  and  Leuret  con- 
sider that  the  flts  happen  most  frequently  by  night.  M.  Beau  gives 
an  equal  proportion.  M.  Herpin  decides  that,  though  the  most 
violent  attacks  occur  by  night,  the  numerical  majority  is  in  favour  of 
the  day  very  decidedly.  Thus,  in  56  cases,  the  attacks  occurred  nearly 
always  in  the  day  in  42,  nearly  always  in  the  night  in  11,  and  equally 
by  day  and  night  in  3.  To  complete  this  subject,  though  not  strictly 
in  place  here,  we  may  add,  that  epilepsy  is  essentially  a  chronic  com- 
phunt,  and  may  last  any  length  of  time  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
life,  though,  of  course,  with  a  tendency  to  shorten  it ;  and  that  its 
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attacks  may  occur  at  any  intervals,  from  a  few  minutes,  to  months,  or 
even  years.  There  is  occasionally,  especially  in  old  confirmed  cases,  a 
periodicity,  hut  usually  this  is  wanting,  or  extremely  irr^ular.  But 
this  helongs  to  our  next  question. 

V.  The  Influences  wMch preside  aver  these  and  similar  Phenofnena. — 
In  answering  this  question,  we  are  tempted  to  make  very  liheral 
extracts  from  Dr.  Radcliffe's  third  chapter  on  Periodicity,  as  well  to 
give  an  example  of  the  pleasing  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  as 
to  afford  us  the  required  information.  The  illustrations  used  are  the 
sensitive  plant  and  the  newt. 

"  The  periodical  changes  in  the  life  of  the  sensitive  plant  are  hoth 
plain  and  simple.  In  spring  the  seedling  emerges  from  the  cradle  in 
which  it  had  slept  during  the  winter ;  in  summer  it  puts  forth  its 
foliage ;  in  autumn  it  droops  ;  in  winter  it  dies.  In  spring  it  gives 
new  signs  of  life ;  in  summer  it  regains  its  verdure ;  in  autumn  it 
fades ;  and  in  winter  it  again  hecomes  a  hare  and  lifeless  twig.  Year 
hy  year  these  phenomena  succeed  each  other  with  unfailing  regularity, 
and  the  vitality  ebbs  and  flows  in  direct  relation  to  the  ebbuig  and 
flowing  intensity  of  the  sunbeams. 

"  At  daybreak  also  the  leaves  recover  from  the  closed  and  pendant 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  all  night,  and —  if  not  disturbed  in 
any  way — ^they  remain  erect  and  unfolded  until  evening,  when  they 
again  close  and  droop  ;  and  these  changes  alternate  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, so  long  as  the  leaves  retain  their  characteristic  irritability. 
In  each  case  the  vital  movement  corresponds  with  certain  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun ;  the  one  referring  to  the 
annual,  the  other  to  the  diurnal  revolution. 

"  The  periodical  changes  in  the  life  of  the  newt  are  not  less  plain 
and  simple  than  those  which  occur  in  the  life  of  the  sensitive  plant. 
The  egg,  like  the  seed,  exhibits  no  sign  of  development,  except  it  he 
quickened  by  the  sunbeams,  and  the  animal,  like  the  plant,  continues 
dependent  upon  the  same  fostering  aid,  throughout  the  wliole  course 
of  its  future  life.  As  spring  advances  it  grows  day  by  day  into  a  more 
active  and  sentient  being ;  as  autumn  wanes  it  droops  by  degrees  into 
a  state  of  unbroken  sleep.  This  winter  slumber  passes  off  at  the  re- 
newal of  spring,  and  returns  at  the  end  of  autumn.  ...  In  the  active 
period  of  its  existence  also  the  newt  wakes  in  the  day-time,  and  sleeps 
during  the  night.  In  a  word,  the  life  of  this  creature  apj^ears  to  be 
as  closely  wedded  to  the  sun  as  that  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and  yet 
that  life  embraces  a  sentient  principle,  which  is  endowed  with  memory 
and  other  mysterious  gifts. 

"  The  diurnal  changes  in  the  life  of  the  newt  are  reflected  also  by 
diurnal  changes  in  the  lives  of  other  animals.  Sleep  still  attends 
upon  night,  and  wakefulness  upon  the  day.  At  sunset  the  butterfly 
descends  from  the  sky,  the  snail  withdraws  within  her  shell,  the  dace 
lies  motionless  in  the  pool,  the  frog  ceases  to  leap  across  the  path, 
the  lark  folds  his  wing  and  hushes  his  song,  the  deer  retires  to  his  lair. 
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and  sleep  reigns  over  them  during  the  night ;  but  when  the  dai^n 
illumines  the  east,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  all  are  released  to  life  and 
enjoyment  until  the  evening.'' 

All  this  is  no  less  philosophical  in  conception  than  beautiful  in  ex- 
pression. In  pursuing  the  subject  the  author  shows  how  all  vital 
activity  is  dependent  upon,  or  closely  related  to,  the  amount  of  light 
and  heat.  He  shows  also,  quoting  Humboldt's  eloquent  account  of 
the  nocturnal  life  of  animals,  how  the  light  of  the  moon  has  a  similar 
influence  to  that  of  the  sun,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  ako  that 
artificial  light  and  heat  have  somewhat  the  same  effects  as  the  natural 
agents.  It  is  then  shown  how,  in  the  life  and  functions  of  man,  there 
are  distinct  evidences  of  periodical  action,  and  then  we  find  this  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  to  epilepsy : — 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  the  signs  of  periodicity  will  always  be 
masked  and  obscure  in  man,  but  that  they  will  be  manifested  most 
distinctly  in  him  who  is  deprived  of  that  active  inherent  life,  which 
constitutes  the  badge  of  distinction  between  man  and  the  plant,  and 
not  in  the  person  who  is  acted  upon  by  inflammation,  or  who  is  excited 
in  any  other  way.     And  so  it  is. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  obscurity  of  the  evidences  of  peri- 
odicity, even  where  that  obscurity  is  least,  as  in  epilepsy  and  the  allied 
affections  ;  but  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
evidences.  Thus,  on  looking  at  a  number  of  cases,  it  is  found  that 
convulsion  and  spasm  occur  more  frequently  at  night  than  in  the  day; 
more  frequently  about  the  time  of  new  moon  than  the  time  of  full 
moon,  and  more  frequently  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  months. 
Of  these  evidences  of  diurnal,  monthly,  and  annual  periodicity,  the 
diurnal  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  best  established ;  but  all  are 
sufficiently  frequent  and  obvious.  And  in  this  point  of  view  the  signs 
of  periodicity  become  only  so  many  additional  evidences  of  that  con- 
stitutional want  of  innate  strength  which  appears  to  be  the  prominent 
fact  in  the  pathology  of  epilepsy  and  the  cognate  disorders." — 
Epilepsy,  p.  118—120. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  no  general  law  of 
recurrence  has  been  discovered  to  which  epilepsy  is  amenable ;  and  if 
the  "formula  of  determination"  be  ever  announced,  it  will  of  necessity 
contain  so  many  "variable  unknown  quantities"  as  to  render  it  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  insusceptible  of  investigation  in  reference  to  individual 
instances.     We  have  next  to  inquire — 

VI.  What  place  in  the  natural  history  of  disease  does  epilepsy  claim? 
— It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  this  affection,  that  there  are  no  changes  sufficiently  constant  in  the 
nervous  centres  to  allow  epilepsy  a  place  in  any  anatomical  classifica- 
tion of  disease  whatever.  It  is  by  its  physiological  relations  that  its 
true  locality  must  be  determined. 

Epilepsy  has  generally  been  classed,  apparently  without  doubt  or 
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misgiving,  amongst  the  convulsive  affections ;  yet,  we  think  that  a 
eareftd  consideration  of  the  phenomena  will  make  its  claim  to  this 
position  appear  less  clear,  notwithstanding  that  convulsion  is  so  very 
frequent  an  attendant  or  symptom.  We  do  not  consider  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  uterus,  or  dentition,  or  menstrua- 
tion, as  convulsive  affections,  on  the  grounds  that  convulsions  fre- 
quently accompany  these  states.  Passing  slightly  over  the  obvious 
difference  between  the  acute  nature  of  convulsions  generally,  and  the 
essentially  chronic  nature  of  epilepsy,  we  have  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant fact,  that  spasmodic  mt^cular  action,  though  a  frequent y  is  by 
no  means  a  constant  attendant  upon  epilepsy.  In  the  epileptic  vertigo 
and  many  forms  of  the  petit  mal  the  convulsion  is  entirely  or  chiefly 
wanting,  and  in  its  place  is  a  total  and  extreme  relaxation  of  the  whole 
muscular  system.  And  these  must  not  be  considered  as  slight  and 
imperfect  attacks,  for  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  patients 
as  are  affected  with  epileptic  vertigo  alone,  are  more  rapidly  and  more 
constantly  deteriorated  in  their  intellectual  functions  than  those  in 
whom  convulsion  is  prominent.  It  may  be  said  that,  even  in  these 
cases,  there  is  some  degree  of  convulsion,  but  surely  so  small  an  amount 
of  any  action  as  that  which  is  imperceptible  can  scarcely  be  sufl&cient 
to  characterize  a  disease.  We  saw  very  recently  an  epileptic  attack 
which  lasted  above  twenty-four  hours,  where  the  whole  muscular  system 
was  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  relaxation,  and  the  most  careful 
investigation  failed  to  discover  any  indications  of  spasm.  That  these 
and  similar  cases  are  truly  epileptic,  the  history,  connexions,  and  general 
symptoms  sufficiently  prove.  If  this  be  so,  we  conceive  that  epilepsy 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  essentially  a  convulsive  affection.  The 
one  constant  symptom  is,  loss  (or  great  diminution  or  embarrassment) 
of  consciousness,  accompanied  with  considerable  modification  of  the 
muscular  system. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  this  disease  nosologically?  We  pass 
over  all  those  opinions  as  untenable,  which  connect  it  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  with  alterations  in  the  pineal 
body,  or  with  any  constant  change  whatever.  Dr.  Cheyne  writes 
thus: — 

"  We  conceive  that  epilepsy  is  as  certain  a  manifestation  of  the 
strumous  diathesis  as  tubercular  consumption,  psoas  abscess,  hereditary 
insanity,  or  certain  congenital  malformations  or  defects  of  organiza- 
tion, which  are  inherited  only  from  scrofulous  parents.  We  have  no 
recollection  of  a  case  of  cerebral  epilepsy  in  a  patient,  who,  when  due 
inquiry  was  made,  did  not  appear  to  inherit  a  strong  disposition  to 
scrofula." — "  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  article — Epilepsy. 

This  appears  a  very  probable  hypothesis,  but  by  way  of  further  in- 
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dicating  the  connexions  of  epilepsy,  we  will  refer  once  more  to  its 
ultimate  phenomena.  A  person,  apparently  in  good  health,  is  seized 
with  an  epileptic  fit ;  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  at  most  he  is  in 
perfect  health  again.  After  an  interval  more  or  less  prolonged  the 
attack  returns,  and  again  and  again  departs,  leaving  no  particular 
alteration  behind  in  any  of  the  functions.  But,  by  degrees  more  or 
less  insidious,  a  change  is  observed,  perhaps  first  in  the  memory,  per- 
haps in  the  motor  functions,  gradually  augmenting  till  it  terminates 
in  mental  alienation  and  paralysis,  perfect  or  imperfect,  and,  finally,  in 
death.  Mental  alienation,  as  a  result  of  epilepsy,  is  so  frequent,  as 
almost  to  be  considered  a  constant  termination  of  those  cases  which 
last  long  enough. 

Esquirol  foimd,  amongst  339  epileptics,  269  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation,  a  very  large  proportion,  and  one  which  would  be  increased 
if  the  final  history  of  the  remainder  could  have  been  investigated.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  then,  the  final  condition  is  one  of  mental  deteriora- 
tion, muscular  degeneration,  and  occasional  convulsive  attacks.  The 
morbid  appearances  usually  found  arc,  adhesions  of  the  membranes, 
sometimes  with  thickening  and  opacity,  induration  of  the  white  matter 
(but  occasional  softening)  ;  the  same  changes  in  the  grey  matter  with 
a  mottled  appearance.  (M.  FoviUe.)  These  appearances  are  precisely 
identical  with  those  foimd  in  another  class  of  cases,  viz.,  insanity  com- 
plicated with  paralysis.  The  history  of  these  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  others,  with  this  exception,  that  in  these  the  psychical  degenera- 
tion comes  on  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  muscular  degradation,  and, 
finally,  by  the  epileptiform  seizures  which  are  so  constant  an  attendant 
upon  this  form  of  insanity ;  the  final  condition  is  the  same — mental 
deterioration,  muscular  degeneration,  and  occasional  convulsive  attacks. 
This  similarity  of  hbtory  with  identity  of  results,  whether  we  regard 
the  last  living  state  or  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  cannot  fail 
to  indicate  strongly  and  clearly  the  close  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  diseases ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  epilepsy  is 
much  more  closely  allied  to  insanity  than  to  convulsive  affections  in 
general.  The  most  firequent  form  \mder  which  insanity  invades  the 
epileptic  patient  is  dementia^  the  next,  mania;  monomania  is  occa- 
sional, but  very  rare.  (Esquirol.)  We  need  scarcely  add  our  testimony 
to  the  ahnost  universal  conviction  of  the  intractable  nature  of  these 
allied  affections ;  sitigli/  they  are  frequently  amenable  to  treatment, 
but,  whether  commencing  by  epilepsy  and  passing  into  insanity,  or  by 
insanity  passing  into  epileptiform  attacks,  no  sooner  does  the  one 
threaten  to  complicate  the  other  than  the  prognosis  is  much  more  un- 
brourablC;  and  almost  hopeless. 

To  U  eofUinued, 
B  2 
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Abt.  IV.— psychology  of  DESCARTES .• 

Desoabtes  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  continental  school  of 
speculative  philosophy,  as  Bacon  is  the  presiding  genius  of  all  our  own 
science.  To  speak  of  the  schools  of  Locke  and  Reid  (which  have  been 
mainly  inspired  by  the  Baconian  spirit)  as  sensational,  we  regard  as 
an  injustice.  The  real  view  of  the  case  is,  that  among  ourselves  the 
inductive  mode  of  pursuing  knowledge  has  mainly  prevailed  over  the 
theoretic.  Even  Dugald  Stewart, after  Reid  had  established  the  intuitive 
and  a  priori  character  of  the  ultimate  grounds  of  truth,  still  speaks  of 
the  "  Inductive  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;"  and  very  properly :  for 
we  only  know  that  any  first  principle  is  an  element  of  the  psychology 
of  man,  by  finding  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  our  own  minds  or  to  a 
few  others,  but  is  common  to  the  race :  in  other  words,  we  know  the 
principle  as  a  psychological  generalization,  by  induction.  Now,  on 
the  continent,  so  far  as  the  Cartesian  tendencies  have  been  followed 
up,  the  aim,  in  psychological  speculation,  has  been  generally  to  seize 
upon  some  one  or  more  principles  supposed  to  be  intuitive  and 
ultimate,  and  thence  to  deduce  a  whole  system  of  metaphysics — such 
as  it  has  sometimes  been — ^independently  of  experience. 

In  like  manner,  howevei*,  as  we  dislike  the  epithet  "  sensational," 
as  applied  to  characterize  the  psychology  of  the  Lockian  and  Reidean 
schools,  just  because  it  plainly  fails  to  describe  them — so  we  should 
object  to  attempt  drawing  too  sharp  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  schools  and  that  of  Descartes,  especially  as  represented  by 
himself  and  some  of  his  less  adventurous  followers.  That  many  who 
acknowledge  him  as  their  first  leader  have  gone  into  an  unrestrained 
idealism,  everybody  knows ;  but  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  say  that  while  the 
Baconian  school  of  philosophy,  whatever  subjects  it  may  happen  to 
cultivate,  is  marked  by  a  closely  inductive  spirit,  which  admits  first 
principles,  indeed,  (as  all  schools  must,)  but  admits  them  cautiously ; 
the  method  professedly  derived  from  Descartes  has  often  really  exhi- 
bited (according  to  his  own  example)  a  signal  deviation  from  its 
master's  best  rules,  and  has,  by  a  misapplication  of  the  deductive 
process,  often  landed  philosophers,  however  "pitiless"  their  logic,  in 
absurdities  which  were  certainly  pitiful  enough,  and  which  soon 
ceased  to  have  any  authority  when  once  their  fashion  was  over. 

Descartes  would  no  doubt  have  been  as  much  surprised  to  find 
himself  charged  with  being  the  prime  agent  in  leading  the  way  to  the 
German  Pantheism,  as  Locke  would  in  having  laid  at  his  door  the 

•  Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  IJDderstanding  the  Reason:  and 
Meditations  on  the  First  Philosophy.  From  the  French  of  Descartes.  Siropkin 
and  Marshall,  1851-3. 
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groBS  materialism  of  Cabanis,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  old  French 
reyolution.  It  is  easy  enough  for  ingenuity,  inspired  with  the  deter- 
mination of  finding  everywhere  a  system,  to  refer  the  most  extreme 
opinions  back  to  sources  which  have  really  little  to  do  with  them,  and 
which  are  truly  due  only  to  perversions  and  distortions  for  which  the 
original  sources  are  not  fairly  responsible.  We  say  this,  because  not  only 
Locke,  but  Descartes  also,  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  rather  too  hastily 
identified  with  speculators  of  a  date  remote  from  his  own  age ;  though 
we  have  never  doubted  that,  notwithstanding  his  exalted  merit,  he 
has,  in  all  conscience,  a  sufficient  amount  of  error  to  answer  for  on  his 
own  account. 

Descartes  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  in 
1596 ;  and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  neighbouring  seminary 
of  La  Fldche.  According  to  the  fashion  of  his  rank  in  life,  he  entered 
the  army,  and  is  said  to  have  fought  very  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
Prague,  in  1620.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  On  his  return,  he  sold  a  part  of  his  patrimony  in 
France,  and  retired  to  Holland,  in  order  to  devote  himself,  in  seclusion, 
to  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  inquiries  to  which  he  was  ad- 
dicted. As  the  fame  of  his  discoveries  and  speculations  increased,  he 
became  obnoxious  to  the  Church,  though  no  one  could  be  more  obse- 
quious to  it,  and  he  was  exposed  to  some  danger  in  conseqiience ;  so 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  reside  at  Stockholm,  from 
Christina,  that  very  eccentric  young  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  passion 
it  was  to  surround  herself  with  foreigners,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  of  whom 
some  were  true  aavans  and  others  mere  pretenders.  Assured  of  a  safe 
asylum  from  his  enemies,  in  Sweden,  Descartes  repaired  thither  in 
1649 ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  climate  was  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
his  constitution  could  bear,  and  he  caught  a  cold  in  one  of  the  unsea- 
sonably early  morning  visits  which  his  royal  pupil  exacted  of  him — the 
hour  of  five  being  fixed  on  for  the  lesson — and  he  died  of  peripneumony 
m  1650.  His  remains  were  taken  to  France,  and  interred  with  great 
ceremony  in  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  more  striking  examples  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  reason  than  Descartes.  He  was  an  apt  student  at 
his  college  of  the  learning  of  the  day,  and  took  large  draughts  of  the 
encyclica  disciplitidPy  as  set  forth  in  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age.*     Yet  such  was  the  precocious 

*  Aevrlpoic  ik  lyrvcXm  fiaOrifiara  KoXovvrai 
*0  kvkXoc  ^^  <rufifri(ia<rfta  irdvnav  rSiv  fiaOtifidrtaVf 
rpa/i/ianc^Ci  p'yoptf^Ci  avTtJQ  ^ikotro^ias, 
Kai  rwv  riffcrapwv  8k  rix*^**'v  ruiv  vir'  diiTrjv  KiifUvutVt 
Trie  &fn0fu>{f<niCi  fiovmKtjQj  ical  r^c  yttafurplaQf 
Kol  r^c  o6pavo^dfiovoQ  a&riic  dvTQovoiiiaQ, 

TzetzsB  HUt.  Var.  ChiL  xL  620.    Lips.  1826. 
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independence  of  his  mind,  that,  on  quitting  La  Fleche,  he  declared 
that  all  the  henefit  he  had  derived  firom  his  college  course  was  a  pro-^ 
found  conviction  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  as  profound  a  contempt  for 
the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  schoob.  Hence  he  resolved  to  enter 
on  a  system  of  independent  research,  and  to  doubt  of  everything  until 
he  had  in  some  way  convinced  himself  of  its  truth.  But  though  he 
thus  set  out  with  what  may  be  called,  in  the  best  sense,  a  imiversal 
scepticism,  many  of  his  theories  are  based  on  the  most  unphilosophical 
credulity ;  so  that  it  has  not  been  said  without  reason  that  he  *'  began 
by  doubting  everything,  and  ended  by  believing  anything." 

Descartes  published  his  Discours  de  la  Methode  pour  bien  canduire 
ga  BaisaUy  et  chereher  la  Verite  dang  Um  Sciences^  in  1637 ;  his  Medi- 
tationes  de  Prima  JPhUosophia,  in  1641 ;  and  in  the  same  year  came 
out  his  Besponnonee  ad  Obfectiones.  The  Prineipia  PhUotopkia 
was  published  in  1647 ;  and  the  work  entitled  Les  J^asnons  de  VAme^ 
in  1649,  not  long  before  his  death.  These  writings  contain  the 
principles  of  his  psychological  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  also 
of  his  natural  philosophy  and  cosmology;  and  his  treatises.  La 
Dioptrique,  leg  MHiores^  and  La  QSometrie,  were  given  as  illus- 
trations of  his  method.  Posthumously  were  published,  Meguhe  ad 
Directianem  Ingeniiy  and  Liquisitio  VeritaHs  per  Lumen  JVaturale. 

The  preliminary  to  Descartes'  method  is  doubt,  or  neutrality  as  to 
belief  or  disbelief, — in  fact,  suspension  of  judgment ;  not,  indeed,  the 
captious  uncertainty  of  the  sceptic,  which  makes  doubt  an  end  in  itself^ 
identifying  it  with  the  absence  of  all  truth  and  effective  conviction: 
the  Cartesian  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  prevent  error,  and  is  not 
merely  negative ;  it  is  to  lead  to  truth.  This  scientific  doubt  is  of 
course  opposed  to  the  dominion  of  all  mere  authority  in  the  sphere  of 
the  true  and  the  false.  Not  only,  therefore,  must  great  names  here  go 
for  nothing,  but  all  the  convictions  which  have  grown  up  from  infJEmcy, 
by  education  and  habit,  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  How  fatal  all  this 
must  have  been  to  the  lingering  scholasticism  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  evident !  But  the  hour  of  scholasticism  had 
already  arrived,  and  Bacon  and  Descartes  had  each  a  mighty  hand  in 
prostrating  it  for  ever.  What  the  former  did  in  England,  the  latter 
did  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  is  evidence  that  Descartes 
was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Bacon  before  he  had  published 
anything  of  his  own  ;  but  the  independence  of  his  mind  and  the  origi- 
nality of  his  method  are  not  affected  by  this. fact.  Descartes  tells  us 
that  he  had  begun  to  seek  truth  as  far  as  possible  for  himself,  inde- 
pendently of  all  authority,  as  early  as  1619 ;  which  was  rather  sooner 
than  the  first  publication  of  Bacon's  great  work,  the  Novum  Orga- 
non.     Descartes'  mel^od,  too,  in  its  appHoation  and  development; 
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leaned  in  an  oi^Mwite  direction  to  that  of  Bacon,  wherever  a  choice  of 
procedure  was  poseible  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  inquiry.  From  this 
tonrce  we  trace  not  a  few  of  the  egregious  errors  in  physical  science 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  utterly  exploded,  but  which 
Descartes  propounded  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  truth.  Bacon's 
metiiod  was  decidedly  inductive  and  practical,  Descartes'  was  deduc- 
tive and  theoretioal.  Bacon  sought  for  causes  from  their  effects; 
I>e8carte8  says  in  so  many  words, ''  I  seek  not  causes  from  their  effects, 
but  effects  -from  their  causes." 

Much  as  there  is  to  except  against  the  method  of  Descartes  in  many 
ef  the  caseB  in  which  he  has  applied  it,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  child*like  opennees  and  simplicity  of  mind  with  which  he  de- 
scribes his  firrt  attempts,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  revise  all  his 
opinions,  and,  if  possible,  to  detect  those  which  were  erroneous,  and  set 
those  which  were  true  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find 
so  great  a  mind  so  completely  divested  of  all  dogmatism  and  so  open  to 
conviction,  so  willing  to  imleam  as  well  as  to  learn.  Is  not  this,  how- 
ever, what  we  might  expect  from  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  ? 
There  are  men  who  see  no  difficulties ;  why  so  ?  Because  they  do  not 
see  far  enough  and  deep  enough.  They  have  not  enough  comprehen- 
sion to  be  good  doubters,  and  they  have  not  humility  enough  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  corrected  and  convinced  of  error.  Not  so 
Descartes ;  and  if  his  subsequent  career  might  seem  little  in  keeping 
with  his  earlier  caution  and  cool  judgment,  it  was  that  he  became 
so  passionately  enamoured  of  his  method,  that  his  imagination  at  last 
fiiirly  ran  away  with  his  discretion,  more  especially  as  regarded  his 
speculations  in  physical  science. 

"  From  my  childhood  I  have  been  familiar  with  letters,  and  as  I 
was  given  to  believe  that  by  their  help  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  useM  in  life  might  be  acquired,  I  was  ardently  desirous 
of  instruction.  But  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  the  entire  course  of 
study  at  the  close  of  which  it  is  customary  to  be  admitted  into  the 
order  of  the  learned,  I  completely  changed  my  opinion,  for  I  found 
myself  involved  in  so  many  doubts  and  errors,  that  I  was  convinced  I 
had  advanced  no  further  in  all  my  attempts  at  learning,  than  the  dis- 
covery, at  every  turn,  of  my  own  ignorance.  I  revered  our  theology, 
and  aspired  as  much  as  any  one  to  reach  heaven ;  but  being  given 
assuredly  to  understand  that  the  way  is  not  less  open  to  the  most 
^norant  than  to  the  most  learned,  and  that  the  revealed  truths  which 
lead  to  heaven  are  above  our  comprehension,  I  did  not  presume  to 
subject  them  to  the  impotency  of  my  reason,  and  I  thought  that  in 
Srder  competently  to  undertake  their  examination,  there  was  need  of 
more  special  help  from  heaven,  and  of  being  more  than  man.  Of  phi- 
losophy I  will  say  nothing,  except  that  when  I  saw  that  there  is  not  a 
Angle  matter  within  its  sphere  which  is  not  still  in  dispute,  and 
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Bothing,  therefore,  which  is  above  doubt,  I  did  not  presume  to  antici- 
pate that  my  success  would  be  greater  in  it  than  that  of  others ;  and, 
further,  when  I  considered  the  number  of  conflicting  opinions  touching 
a  single  matter  that  may  be  upheld  by  learned  men,  while  there  can 
be  but  one  true,  I  reckoned  as  well-nigh  false  all  that  was  only  pro- 
bable. And  as  to  the  other  sciences,  inasmuch  as  these  borrow  their 
principles  from  philosophy,  I  judged  that  no  solid  superstructures  could 
be  reared  on  foundations  so  inflrm ;  and  neither  the  honor  nor  the 
gain  held  out  by  them  was  sufficient  to  determine  me  to  their  cultiva- 
tion, for  I  was  not,  thank  heaven,  in  a  condition  which  compelled  me 
to  make  merchandize  of  science  for  the  bettering  of  my  fortune ;  and 
though  I  might  not  profess  to  scorn  glory  as  a  cynic,  I  yet  made  venr 
slight  account  of  that  honor  which  1  hoped  to  acquire  only  through 
fictitious  titles.  And,  in  fine,  of  false  sciences  I  thought  I  knew  the 
worst  sufiiciently  to  escape  being  deceived  by  the  professions  of  an 
alchymist,  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  the  impostures  of  a 
magician,  or  by  the  artifice. and  boasting  of  any  of  those  who  profess 
to  know  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant."  —  Discours  de  la 
Methods,  part  the  first. 

The  upshot  of  this  state  of  mind  in  our  yoimg  philosopher  was,  that 
he  resolved  to  shut  up  his  books,  and  to  study  the  great  volume  of 
the  world  and  himself.  He  spent  some  years  in  travelling,  and  in 
courts  and  armies,  and  in  trying  to  learn  something  from  everything. 
He  then,  as  he  tells  us,  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  home  upon  his 
own  inward  consciousness;  to  endeavour  to  reject  all  the  opinions 
and  modes  of  thinking  which  seemed  rather  due  to  fashion  and  educa- 
tion than  to  reason,  and  to  construct  for  himself  a  new  edifice  of  know- 
ledge out  of  those  materials,  only,  which  he  had  tried  and  tested  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power :  for  a  comparison  of  social  life  and  current 
ideas,  in  the  different  nations  and  grades  of  society  ynih  which 
his  travels  made  him  acquainted,  had  led  him  to  "  infer  that  the 
ground  of  our  opinions  is  far  more  custom  and  example  than  any 
certain  knowledge,"  and  to  "  remark,  that  a  plurality  of  suffrages  is  no 
guarantee  of  truth  where  it  is  at  all  of  difficult  discovery."  Descartes 
thought,  further,  that  if  he  could  only  fulfil  his  unwavering  determina- 
tion to  bind  himself  down  to  the  four  following  laws,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  understanding,  he  should  find  them  quite  sufficient  as  a  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  truth.  His  rules  w.ere:  ^^Jtrst,  never  to  accept 
anything  as  true  which  I  did  not  clearly  know  to  be  such ;  secondly , 
to  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  under  examination  into  as  many  parts 
as  possible ;  thirdly^  to  conduct  my  thoughts  in  such  order  as  to 
commence  with  the  simplest  and  easiest  objects,  and  so  to  ascend  bj 
degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  complex ;  fourthly,  in  every  case 
to  make  enumerations  so  complete  and  reviews  so  general,  that  I  might 
be  assured  nothing  was  omitted."     True  enough  these  rules  are  good ; 
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but  the  difficiilty  is  to  make  sure  of  reducing  them  to  practice,  espe* 
dally  the  first  and  the  last. 

Descartes  was,  probably,  the  first  philosopher  who  laid  down  the 
position,  in  formal  terms,  that  to  every  person  of  the  least  reflection 
there  is  one  truth  more  unassailable  than  any  other — namely,  his  own 
personal  existence.  No  matter  what  may  be  our  ontological  theory 
of  body  or  of  mind,  our  conviction  that  we  are  remains  always  the 
same.  A  man  may  say  that  mind  is  only  a  function  of  matter,  or  that 
mind  and  matter  are  identical,  or  that  body  is  nothing  but  force  or 
centres  of  force,  or  that  the  whole  material  universe  is  an  illusive  ideal 
panorama  and  not  a  reality ;  he  may  be  a  disciple  of  Berkeley,  or 
of  Leibnitz,  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel,  or  of  Cabanis  and  the 
materialist's ;  he  may  begin  with  one  of  these  opinions,  and  suc- 
cessively adopt  each,  and  go  the  round  of  them ;  but  amidst  all 
the  transmigrations  through  which  his  opinions  may  pass,  all  the  meta- 
morphoses of  his  psychological  system — amidst  all  scepticism,  all  dog- 
matism, all  pantheism, — in  short,  all  the  phases  of  his  belief  and  his 
philosophy,  he  never  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  all  these  changes 
tfe  changes  of  hitmelf,  that  there  is  a  me  which  undergoes  them,  and 
that  this  me  is  conscious  of  itself.  This  was  the  truth  of  which 
Descartes  pronounced  that  it  is  intuitively,  irresistibly,  and  irrevocably 
certain,  admitting  of  no  doubt;  since,  if  the  absurdity  could  be 
imagined  of  a  man  doubting  his  own  existence,  the  very  doubt  itself  is 
an  act  which  involves  the  conscious  existence  of  the  doubter.  As  a 
general  rule,  indeed,  all  philosophical  inquiry  must,  wherever  possible, 
according  to  Descartes,  be  preceded  by  doubt.  Onoe  in  our  lives,  he 
remarks  in  his  Principia,  we  should  doubt  of  everything  as  far  as  we 
can,  in  order  to  discover  truth — doubt  of  whatever  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  the  question,  "  is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  ?*'  He  found  that  he 
could  doubt  of  everything  which  his  senses  appeared  to  teach  him. 
"All  this  might  possibly  be  a  delusion  ;  for  the  senses  do  frequently 
lead  us  astray — witness  optical  illusions."  Again,  the  conclusions  of 
the  understanding,  however  certain  they  might  eventually  turn  out  to 
be,  at  all  events  admitted  of  inquiry  as  to  their  validity  before  they 
should  be  received  as  certain  truth.  "  Thus,  rejecting  all  those  things 
concerning  which  we  can  in  any  way  doubt,  and  imagining  them  to  be 
false,  we  may  assume  that  there  is  no  God,  no  sky,  no  bodies — that 
we  ourselves  have  neither  hands  nor  feet,  nor  in  fact  a  body  ;  yet  we 
who  devise  to  ourselves  such  cogitations  cannot  imagine  that  tee  are 
nothing y  for  it  is  a  contradiction  that  we  should  think  and  not  exist." 
Hence  the  truth,  ego  cogito  ergo  sum,  the  first  and  most  certain  truth 
which  preaents  itself  to  any  one  who  seriously  sets  himself  to  philo- 
Bophiod  thinking.     "  Hence,"  says  our  author,  in  the  fourth  part  of 
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the  DUaoura  de  la  Metkode,  ^^  though  I  resolved  that  all  things  which 
had  entered  my  mind  were  not  more  true  than  my  dreams,  yet  it  was 
necessary  that  I,  who  thought,  must  be  something.  This  truth  is  so 
firndy  assured  that  it  can  never  be  shaken  by  sceptics ;  and  I  judged 
that  I  might  receive  it  as  a  first  principle  of  the  philosophy  I  sought. 
I  could  suppose  that  I  had  no  body,  that  there  was  no  world,  no  place 
where  I  was,  but  not  that  J  was  not." 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  Descartes  did  not  lay  down  his  first 
principle,  Je  pense,  done  je  suis,  as  a  logical  argument,  an  enthymeme 
(according  to  the  more  modem  use  of  this  term)  or  syllogism  with 
one  of  the  premises  (here  the  major)  suppressed.  This  would  have 
clearly  involved  the  petitio  principii  which  Gassendi  and  others  hastily 
charged  him  with  in  the  use  of  this  aphorism.  Spinoza,  the  learned 
and  accurate  commentator  on  Descartes,  has  justly  remarked,  in  his 
work  entitled  Benati  Descartes Frincipia  Fhilasophia,  more  Oeometrieo 
Demonstrata,  that  he  only  meant  to  state  the  fact  that  our  thinking 
is  attended  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  existence.  For 
Descartes  himself,  in  his  Besponsio  ad  Secundas  OhjectioneSy  says 
in  so  many  words, — "  I  think,  therefore  I  am,  or  I  exist,  is  not  con- 
cluded by  force  of  a  syllogism,  but  as  a  thing  self-evident." 

Having  convinced  himself  that  this  one  truth  might  be  regarded 
as  utterly  beyond  all  question,  Descartes  proceeds,  in  his  Discourse 
on  Method,  to  inquire  why  he  could  not  but  admit  it,  and  in  general 
what  is  required  for  a  proposition  to  be  regarded  as  true  ?  He  re- 
plies,— "  I  found  that,  in  *  I  think,  therefore  I  am,'  there  was  nothing 
to  induce  me  to  believe  it  true  excepting  that  I  see  clearly  that,  io 
think,  it  is  necessary  to  he.  I  then  concluded  that  all  the  things 
which  we  conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly  are  true,  and  that  there 
is  only  some  difficulty  in  well-remarking  what  those  things  are  which 
we  conceive  distinctly.'*  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  our  illustrious 
philosopher  makes  consciousness  the  point  of  departure  for  the  dis- 
covery of  all  other  truth.  He  therefore  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
element  of  his  system,  that  all  our  ideas  which  are  perfectly  distinet 
are  true.  In  his  JPrineipia,  he  calls  this  axiom  the  "foundation 
of  all  science,  and  the  measure  and  rule  of  truth."  It  was  even  the 
secret  basis  of  his  conviction  of  his  own  existence.  He  believed  this 
latter  truth,  because  ^'  whatever  is  clearly  and  distinctly  conceived  of 
as  existing,  and  cannot  but  be  so  conceived  when  thought  of,  must 
really  exist."  How  wide  a  field  this  axiom  may  open  to  the  illusions 
of  imagination,  prejudice,  and  self-will,  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  I 
Leibnitz  subsequently  tried,  with  whatever  success,  to  limit  and  rectify 
this  somewhat  ominous  element  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

Our  author  further  tells  us  that  those  chains  of  geometrical. reaaon- 
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ing  by  which,  the  most  difficult  demonstrations  are  reached,  led  him 
to  the  ooncliiBion  that  a  similar  procedure  should  he  apphed  to  all 
human  knowledge ;  and  that  if  we  only  take  care  not  to  admit  any- 
thing as  true  which  is  not  so,  and  preserve  the  proper  order  of  deduo- 
tion,  like  the  mathematicians,  we  may  attain  to  ail  the  truth  which 
men  can  know. 

It  is  eTident  from  the  above  that  four  separate  elements  meet  us 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Cartesian  psycholo^ ;  namely,  that  all  our 
knowledge  ought  to  be  preceded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  previous  doubt ; 
that  there  is  one  fact  which  we  cannot  doubt  of,  which  is,  our  own 
existence,  the  primary  and  most  indubitable  of  all  truths  to  every 
thinking  being — for  himself ;  that  the  criterion  of  this  and  all  other 
real  truths  is  the  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness  with  which  it  is 
apprehended ;  and  that  the  method  which  we  should  always  try  to 
employ  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  philosophy,  is  the  mathematical 
or  deductive.  In  reference  to  this  last  principle,  Descartes  says,  in 
the  third  part  of  his  JPrincipioy  that  his  object  is  to  *^  deduce  effects 
from  causety  and  not  causae  from  effeotsy  This  remark  shows  how 
much  he  leaned  to  the  a  priori  method  of  inquiry,  and  how  different 
a  tendency  his  philosophy  exhibits  in  the  outset  from  that  of  Bacon, 
who  made  induction,  or  the  a  posteriori  method,  everything.  We  say 
"tendency;*'  for  neither  could  Descartes  confine  himself  wholly,  in 
tiie  development  of  his  principles,  to  pure  deduction,  nor  Bacon,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  of  applying  intuitive,  or  a  priori  elements  in 
dealing  with  his  inductions.  In  the  doctrine  of  causation  the  two 
principles  may  be  said  to  meet.  In  concluding  by  induction  we 
establish  a  general  fact  by  bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  instances ; 
sod  we  then  assert,  that  wherever  the  like  instances  occur  again  they 
are  to  be  traced  to  similar  causes.  Hence,  even  in  induction  we  assume 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  like  causes,  in  like  circumstances,  produce  like  effects. 

Descartes,  in  illustration  of  his  method,  applies  it  to  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  The  arguments  on  this  subject  are  stated 
the  most  clearly  and  with  the  greatest  condensation  in  Descartes' 
Besponsio  ad  Secundas  Ohjectiones.  We  will  give  them  nearly  in 
his  own  words : — "  First,  the  existence  of  God  is  known  from  the 
Qonsideration  of  his  nature  alone.  Demonstration :  To  say  that  an 
attribute  is  contained  in  the  nature  or  concept  of  a  thing,  is  the  same 
as  to  say  that  this  attribute  is  true  of  this  thing,  and  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  to  be  in  it ;  but  necessary  existence  is  contained  in  the  nature 
or  concept  of  God ;  hence  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  necessary 
existence  is  with  God,  or  that  God  exists.  Secondly,  the  existence  of 
God  is  demonstrated  from  this  alone,  that  his  idea  is  in  us.     Demon' 
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stration :  The  objective  reality  of  each  of  our  ideas  requires  a  cause 
in  which  this  same  reality  is  contained,  not  simply  objectively,  but 
formally  and  eminently :  but  we  have  in  us  the  idea  of  God,  and  the 
objective  reality  of  this  idea  is  not  contained  in  us,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
tained in  any  other  except  in  God  himself.  Thirdly,  the  existence  of 
God  is  also  demonstrated  from  this,  that  we  ourselves,  who  possess  the 
idea  of  him,  exist."  Here  Descartes  employs  a  somewhat  tijdious 
sorites  (which  we  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  with  a  view  to  prove 
the  conclusion,  from  our  "  not  having  the  power  of  self-conservation, 
and  so  being  conserved  by  another  who  has  in  himself  all  the  perfec- 
tions that  are  wanting  in  us,  and  thus  being  God." 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  ontological,  or  founded  on  the  very 
nature  or  essence  of  the  idea  we  have  of  God,  which  is  "  that  of  a 
Being  omniscient,  all-powerful,  and  absolutely  perfect.  In  this  idea 
there  is  contained  existence  absolutely  necessary  and  eternal.  The 
equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right  angles  is  necessarily  com- 
prised in  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  the  mind  is  firmly  persuaded  of 
this  equality ;  so,  from  its  perceiving  necessary  and  eternal  existence 
to  be  comprised  in  its  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  it  ought  to  con- 
clude that  he  exists.***  The  second  argument  is  i^e  psychological  one. 
It  is  founded  simply  on  the  fact  that  we  have,  or  are  capable  of 
having,  an  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being  in  our  minds,  and  wdth  the 
greatest  possible  clearness  and  distinctness,  however  inadequate  this 
idea  may  be.f  Now  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  both  these  arguments, 
though  they  have  been  distinguished  by  name,  are,  in  strictness,  the 
same :  they  are  both  psychological ;  they  are  based  on  our  canceptions. 
We  have  certain  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  "  therefore  he  exists."  As 
to  the  third  argument,  it  has  confessedly,  at  the  base  of  it,  the  doc- 
trine of  causation.  "From  whom  could  I,**  asks  Descartes,  "derive  my 
existence,  if  there  were  no  God?"  J  He  decides  that  he  could  not,  on 
that  supposition,  have  been  preserved  in  being,  nor,  indeed,  have 
existed  at  all.  The  last  argument  is  less  Cartesian  than  the  rest  in 
its  basis,  though  it  also  is  blended  with  trains  oi  a  priori  or  deductive 
reasoning. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  every  genuine  argument  in  proof 
of  a  Deity  must  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  some  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  causation ;  and  we  think  so  still,  after  again  reviving  o\a 
converse  with  Descartes.  We  apprehend  that  Descartes'  argument 
from  the  clearness  of  our  idea  of  a  Deity,  and  from  what  is  the  ne- 
cessary analysis  of  that  idea,  is  assailable  on  many  sides.  The  utmost 
that  we  can  say  in  this  direction,  if  we  wish  to  base  our  inquiries  on 

*  Princip.  PluloB.  XIV.     Meditat.  V.  f  Meditat.  III.  Z  Ibid. 
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I  psjcliological  principle  common  to  mankind,  is,  that  all  men  have 
I  notion  of  power  beyond  human  :  but  this  notion  may  be  poly- 
theistic, fetish,  degraded  in  the  extreme  by  its  adjuncts — as  well  as 
monotheistic  and  Christian.  Grant  even  that  a  very  clear  idea  of  one 
infinite  Supreme  were  universal,  may  we  not  ask,  "  does  a  clear  con- 
ception of  a  thing  guarantee  its  existence — a  mountain  of  glass,  for  in- 
stance ?  Descartes  anticipated  this  objection,  and  he  offers  a  reply  to 
it,  in  his  Fifth  Meditation,  as  follows: — "I  cannot  conceive  God 
unless  as  existing ;  it  follows  that  existence  is  inseparable  from  him : 
not  that  this  is  brought  about  by  my  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing  itself  determines  me  to  think 
tins  way :  for  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  a  God  without  exist- 
ence." Thus  Descartes  makes  the  ontological  argument  corroborate 
the  psychological ;  but  is  the  elucidation  satisfactory?  We  think  not. 
Descartes  further  explains : — "  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  a 
Qod  without  existence,  that  is,  a  Being  supremely  perfect,  and  yet 
devoid  of  absolute  perfection :  as  soon  as  I  discover  that  existence  is 
I  perfection,  I  infer  the  existence  of  this  first  and  sovereign  Being.  I 
can  conceive  no  other  being  except  God,  to  whose  essence  existence 
belongs."  Descartes,  in  short,  maintains  that  the  idea  of  God  is 
psychologically  innate,  nee  avec  mot,  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  the 
term  innate  can  reasonably  be  used  ;  and  that,  ontologically,  necessary 
existence  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  God.  Now  we  would  venture 
to  say  that  what  is  truly  "  innate'*  (in  the  Cartesian  sense) — we  would 
rather  say  intuitive — is  the  principle  of  causation :  to  believe  that  every 
change  must  have  a  cause  is  constitutional  to  the  human  mind,  and 
this  principle  lies  at  the  basis  of  rational  religion.  The  ontological 
argument  of  Descartes,  so  far  as  distinct  from  the  psychological,  is  a 
petitio  principii  so  evident,  that  nothing  but  the  passion  which  he  had 
for  a  priori  reasoning,  or  the  deductive  method,  as  though  it  were 
almost  everywhere  applicable,  could  have  prevented  him  from  seeing  it. 
We  repeat  our  conviction  that  the  principle  of  causation  will  be 
foond  lying,  in  some  form  or  other,  at  the  basis  of  all  satisfactory 
eridcnces  of  the  Divine  existence.  We  are  capable,  no  doubt,  of  form- 
ing some  sort  of  conception  of  a  Being  infinite,  eternal,  all-perfect. 
Whence  this  range  of  thought,  only  the  grander  and  the  more  sublime 
because  we  can  sufficiently  measure  it  with  its  object  to  know  how 
limited  it  is  ?  Whence  those  faculties  of  man  ?  Whence  came  they, 
what  is  their  origin,  their  cause  ?  But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
pursue  this  topic. 

Descartes  further  held  the  existence  of  God  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
•ther  truths.    Even  geometrical  demonstrations  have  no  other  founda- 
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dation  than  liis  existence.*  **  If  I  did  not  know  that  th^«  is  a  God, 
I  might  readily  come  to  doubt  of  the  truth  demonstrated  that  the 
three  angles  of  the  rectilineal  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
But  afber  I  have  discovered  thatGt)d  exists,  as  I  at  the  same  time  observed 
i^at  all  things  depend  on  him,  and  that  he  is  no  deceiver,  I  thence  in£er 
that  all  which  I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  is  of  necessity  true ;  and  on 
the  right  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  the  certitude 
of  all  other  truths  is  so  absolutely  dependent,  that,  without  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  impossible  ever  to  know  anything  perfectly. "t  This  theory 
of  truth,  we  must  venture  to  say,  is,  at  the  least,  exceptionally  ex- 
pressed. Not  that  there  is  any  doubt  that,  as  God  is  the  author  of 
all  created  being,  the  relations  of  things,  not  excluding  those  of  mental 
phenomena,  are  so  far  dependent  on  him.  Nether  is  it  '^  possible  for 
God  to  lie.*'  Yet  man  may  deceive  himself,  or  be  deceived,  sometimes 
even  when  he  thinks  his  mental  vision  the  clearest.  Again,  is  there 
not  a  nature  of  things  which  we  cannot  suppose  altered,  \mder  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  Can  we  imagine  it  possible,  in  any  time,  or  in  any  world, 
that  a  triangle  can  be  conceived  which  should  not  retain  its  existing  pro- 
perties ?  If  we  receive  some  of  the  statements  of  Descartes  as  they  stand, 
a  speculative  atheist  must,  as  such,  ever  remain  ignorant  of  geometry! 
Descartes'  theory  of  our  knowledge  of  a  Deity,  and  of  innate  ideas  in 
general,  has  been  sometimes  much  exaggerated ;  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  his  phrase  nee  avec  moi  was  not  well-chosen  to  express 
what  he  really  meant.  Voltaire,  in  his  thirteenth  Letter  "  On  the 
English  Nation,"  says  that  our  author  asserted  that  '*  the  soul  at  its 
coming  into  the  body  is  informed  with  the  whole  series  of  metaphy- 
sical notions,  knowing  God,  infinite  space,  possessing  all  abstract  ideas." 
Not  so.  Descartes  denies,  altogether,  that  he  meant  any  such  thing. 
In  his  "  Reply  to  the  Objections  of  Hobbes,"  he  explains  idete  innaia 
as  those  ideas  which  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  eliciting  for  itself.  J  In 
the  ninety-ninth  Letter  of  the  first  part  of  his  own  Correspondence, 
he  uses  even  still  more  qualified  and  popular  language,  stating  that 
when  he  said  the  idea  of  God  was  innate  in  us,  he  never  meant  more 
than  that  nature  had  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  by  which  we  may 
know  God.  "  I  never  said,  or  thought,"  he  adds,  "  that  such  [innate] 
ideas  had  an  actual  existence,  or  even  that  they  were  species  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  thinking."  The  latter  clause  of  the  remark  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  Descartes'  general  repudiation  of  the  ancient 

*  And,  we  may  add,  his  vnll;  for,  according  to  Descartes,  the  equality  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  is  a  consequence  of  the  will  of 
God;  hence  the  proposition  is  true  and  cannot  be  otherwise. 

+  Meditat.  V. 

X  Benique  cum  dioimus  ideam  aliquam  esse  innatam,  intelligimus  tantum  nos 
habere  in  nobis  facultatem  illam  eliciendi. 
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ideal  theory,  that  of  images  or  speoies  existing  in  the  sensorium.  He 
defines  ideas  as  being  *'  all  that  is  in  our  mind  when  we  conceive  a 
thing,  in  whatever  way  j"  and  he  distinguishes  them  into  three  sorts, 
(tdDentitiauSj  as  the  common  idea  of  the  sun ;  factitious,  as  the  idea 
of  the  sun  which  astronomy  gives  us ;  and  innate,  as  the  idea  of  God, 
of  mind,  of  a  triangle,)  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Meditations.  In  his 
Traits  des  Patmons^he  classifies  ideas  (by  a  phraseology  which  appears 
to  us  not  very  happy)  into  forms  of  thought,  of  passion,  and  of  will. 

In  our  philosopher's  theory  of  substance  we  see  a  germ  of  Spinozism. 
A  substance  he  held  to  be  that  wliich  exists  really,  the  Deity  alone 
being  such  in  a  proper  sense — a  true  substance  requiring  nothing  be- 
rides  itself  for  its  existence,  while  all  else  can  exist  only  by  its  concur- 
rent energy.*  There  are  two  kinds  of  finite,  created  or  secondary 
substances — ^matter,  and  mind  or  soul.  The  nature  of  matter  consists 
solely  in  its  being  something  extended,  the  extension  of  which  does 
not  differ  from  the  thing  itself  which  is  extended.f  "  Matter  and  ex- 
tension are  the  same  thing.'' ^  Here  it  would  seem  that  matter  and 
extension  are  completely  identified  by  Descartes.  He  says  that  ex- 
tension in  three  dimensions  constitutes  the  nature  of  bodily  substance. 
"Extension  alone  remains,"  he  says,  "  when  we  reject  hardness,  colour, 
weight,  heat,  cold,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  not  essential  to 
body."§  This  was  certainly  a  far  advance  towards  the  succeeding 
idealism  of  some  of  the  Continental  schools,  if  not  idealism  itself.  In 
regard  to  mind  or  soul,  "  it  is  ray  nature,"  says  our  philosopher,  "  that 
I  am  a  thinking  being,  which  is  called  mind,  soul,  intellect,  reason ; 
and  this  nature  is  more  known  to  me  than  the  nature  of  my  body  is. 
This  I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived." ||  "I  concluded  that  I  was 
a  substance  of  which  the  whole  essence  or  nature  is  only  thought."^ 
His  language  in  some  places  certainly  identifies  nund  with  thought, 
like  some  of  the  later  German  speculations.  He  says  (perhaps  ambi- 
guously) that  "  thought  ought  not  other^vise  to  be  conceived  of  than 
as  thinking  substance  itself."**  But  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  his  definitions  both  of  mind  and  matter.  For 
while  he  in  some  passages  as  clearly  identifies  matter  with  extension, 
and  mind  with  thought,  as  language  can  do  it,  at  other  times  he  plainly 
speaks  of  extension  and  thought  as  properties.  He  even  calls  them 
"  modes  of  substances,"  nay  "  properties  of  substances."  It  is  safer  to 
hold  in  abeyance  the  charge  of  decided  idealism  against  Descartes, 
since  his  hmguage  on  the  above  subjects  thus  vacillates ;  though  not  a 

♦  Prindma,  Pars  I.  f  Ibid.  IL  8. 

X  ^t  igitur  materia  et  extenido  idem.      Ibid.  21. 
$  Principia,  I.,  II.         ||  Ibid.  I.,  also,  Discoun  de  la  M^thode.    %  Ibid.  IV. 
**  Cogitaiio  et  extensio  son  aliter  concipi  debent  quam  ipsa  substantia  cogitans^ 
ei  sabstantia  eitensa.     Princip.  I.  63. 
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few  of  his  statements  with  regard  to  substances,  extension,  and  thought, 
might  evidently  excuse  such  a  charge. 

Our  author  states,  in  his  Sixth  Meditation,  that  in  speculating  on  the 
existence  of  a  material  world  he  found  that  he  could,  without  much 
diflSculty,  suppose  himself  to  be  deceived  in  his  belief  in  sensible  objects 
around  him.  Even  their  independence  on  his  will  did  not  seem  decisive 
of  their  existence  ;  for  was  it  not  possible  that,  in  himself,  there  might 
be  a  faculty,  though  unknown  to  his  consciousness,  producing  those 
phenomena  ?  Every  student  of  the  German  philosophy  must  at  once 
perceive  the  identity  of  this  hypothetical  statement  with  the  avowed 
theory  of  Fichte.  Our  author,  however,  finally  decided  on  admitting 
an  outward  universe  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  veracity.  "As 
God  has  given  me  a  very  strong  inclination  to  believe  that  these  ideas 
(of  material  things)  arise  from  corporeal  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  deceit,  if  in  truth  they  pro- 
ceeded from  any  other  source,  or  were  produced  by  other  causes  than 
corporeal  things;  accordingly  it  must  be  concluded  that  corporeal 
objects  exist.*'  Now  we  confess  to  having  no  j9<?nc^n^  towards  the 
pure  idealism  of  Berkeley,  or  the  pseudo-idealism  of  Malebranche  ;• 
much  less  are  we  enamoured  of  the  Fichtean  pantheistic  egoism,  with 
its  self-created  phantasmagoria :  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  the 
question  about  the  nature  of  external  agencies,  whether  they  are  ma- 
terial or  only  dynamical,  or  nothing  less  than  the  immediate  actings 
of  the  Creator  himself,  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
his  veracity,  be  tlie  question  determined  as  it  may;  for  either  of  those 
speculations  may  very  well  consist  with  morality  and  religion, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ingenious  idealistic  romance  of  Fichte. 
We  fear  that  Descartes'  argument  respecting  our  own  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  in  connexion  with  the  veracity  of  the  Deity, 
would  prove  rather  too  much,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of 
human  opinions.f  In  regard  to  the  communication  which  takes  place 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  Descartes  supposed  a  very  subtile  fiiud, 

*  Malebranche  admitted  in  theory  the  real  existence  of  external  objects ;  but 
hifl  principle,  nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu,  practically  discarded  matter  by  excluding  it 
from  our  perceptions. 

t  Of  course  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  the  human  faculties  in  their 
proper  sphere ;  we  have,  indeed,  nothing  else  to  trust  to  for  our  knowledge.  The 
only  question  here  is,  how  far  can  they  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  of 
which,  undoubtedly,  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  outward  universe  is  one! 
There  is  a  hackneyed  argument  against  Descartes'  proof,  of  another  kind :  it  is 
said  he  proves  a  Deity  from  the  voracity  of  our  faculties,  and  then  proves  the 
veracity  of  our  faculties  from  a  Deity.  But  how  could  he  or  any  one  else  prove  a 
Deity  but  by  arguments  based  on  the  reliableness  of  certaun  psychological  prin- 
ciples— i.  e.,  of  the  human  faculties?  and  must  not  every  theist  believe  that  God 
is. true,  and  no  deceiver?  The  only  question  is — could  the  Deity  be  implicated  in 
any  errors  into  which  his  creature  might  fall,  in  an  attempt  to  get  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  creation  ?    We  think  not. 
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the  Mpiritus  animorles,  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  circulating  in  the 
** tubular  nerves:"  in  this  way  external  objects  affected  the  soul,  resi- 
dent in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain ;  and  the  commands  of  the  soul 
were  conveyed,  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  muscles,  in  voluntary 
motion.  From  this  hypothesis  we  still  retain  the  phrase  animal 
ipirits,  though  with  another  meaning. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the  universe,  our  philosopher 
held  that  mind  and  matter  only  continue  to  exist  by  the  perpetual  aid 
(asfistefUia),  and  co-operation  (cancursus)  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine 
which  must  of  course  be  admitted,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  every 
Theist.  Descartes  said  that  the  whole  creation  depends,  for  its  sub- 
sistence, as  much  as  for  its  original  existence,  on  the  vis  creafria:,  or 
productive  agency  of  the  Creator.  President  Edwards  expressed  the 
same  views  still  more  strongly,  when  he  said  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  moon  amoimted  to  a  perpetual  re-creation  of  that  orb. 
Gkulinx,  of  Antwerp,  endeavoured  to  deduce,  from  the  doctrine  of  coti- 
eurms,  that  of  occasional  causes,  or  the  principle  that  the  Deity  is  the 
real  author  of  all  the  movements,  both  of  finite  minds  and  of  bodies, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  certain  occasions  on  which  he 
acts.  We  cannot  see  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  as  above  stated,  any 
necessary  germ  of  Pantheism,  as  some  theorists  pretend.  That  the 
occasional  causes  of  De  la  Forge  and  Geulinx  may  have  suggested  the 
Pre-established  Harmony,  and  Optimism,  as  maintained  by  Leibnitz, 
is  very  possible.  Of  Descartes,  it  is  fair  to  say,  he  is  clear  in  asserting 
human  freedom,  though  his  genius  for  abstract  speculation  led  him 
to  dwell  more  on  ideas  than  on  action.  He  justly  remarks,  that  the 
mind  is  free  in  its  volitions,  because  it  is  conscious  of  freedom — the 
strongest  of  all  arguments. 

Descartes  is,  in  some  respects,  the  Bacon  of  the  continental  schools, 
much  as  he  deviated  from  his  prototype.  He  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  their  speculative  psychology.  The  philosophic  rationalism  of  the 
Cartesian  metaphysics,  in  its  a  priori  method,  is  still  pointed  to  by  the 
Germans  as  that  to  which  the  spirit  of  their  leading  systems  may 
ultimately  be  traced  back.  He  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  to 
apply  the  Baconian  idea  of  observation  distinctly  to  the  operations  of 
thought  in  consciousness ;  and  in  thus  isolating  thought  from  all  that 
is  not  thought,  in  distinguishing  it  from  all  material  analogies  and 
adjuncts,  Descartes,  as  Dugald  Stewart  has  remarked,  "  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human  mind." 
That  the  superstructure  which  he  attempted  to  rear  on  this  basis  was 
not  always  homogeneous  with  it,  must  be  admitted  by  all  competent 
judges.  The  very  idea,  however,  at  his  time  of  day  (while  the  mists 
of  the  middle  ages  were  still  damp  and  bewildering  on  men^s  intel- 

KO.  XXIX.  F 
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lects)  of  making  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa  of  his  mind,  unlearning  all  that 
he  had  learned,  and  banning  afresh  with  the  horn-book  of  know- 
ledge, was  a  noble  aspiration,  and  worthy  of  a  great  genius  ;  and,  if 
the  issue  did  not  altogether  fulfil  the  omen  of  the  beginning,  we  must 
remember  that  to  err  is  human.  His  zeal  in  determining  to  consult 
diligently  the  actual  facts  of  consciousness  for  himself,  merits  high 
praise ;  notwithstanding  his  frequent  failure  in  the  application  of  his 
deductive  method,  ofben  from  his  not  seeing  that  it  was  not  applicable 
to  the  case ;  of  which  some  of  his  physical  speculations  present  fla- 
grant examples.  Admirably  as  he  set  out,  by  paying  homage  to  the 
supremacy  of  consciousness,  and  making  doubt  the  pioneer  of  cer- 
tainty, he  soon  went  astray  by  a  too  great  love  of  theory  ;  his  doubt- 
tings  were  exchanged  for  credulity,  and  he  fell  into  manifest  inconsis- 
tencies. For  instance,  he  sometimes  repudiates,  in  terms,  all  light  from 
final  causes,  while,  at  other  times,  he  admits  them.*  His  notions  that 
all  we  distinctly  and  clearly  conceive  is  true — that  whatever  we  find 
in  our  ideas  must  necessarily  be  in  the  corresponding  external  things — 
that  every  effect  must  have  the  same  reality  as  the  cause — are  evidently 
liable  to  give  rise  to  the  highest  flights  of  mysticism  and  idealism,  in 
other  hands.  In  his  relation  to  the  German  pliilosophy,  indeed,  he 
has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the  "  Father  of  Modem  Idealism."  Leib- 
nitz said  that  the  chief  merit  of  Descartes  lay  in  recalling  the  Pla- 
tonic, or  a  priori  method,  in  withdrawing  men  from  exclusive  attention 
to  the  senses,  and  in  reviving  the  doubting  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Academicians.t  Some  of  the  more  recent  Qermans  have  pursued  their 
speculations  by  Descartes'  general  method,  with  developments  of  which, 
no  doubt,  he  never  could  have  dreamed.  His  aphorism — "  we  desire 
to  deduce  effects  from  causes,  not  causes  from  effects,"  has  been  exten- 
sively patronized  in  Germany.  His  notion  of  substance  was  converted, 
in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  into  a  Pantheism,  which  made  the  Deity  the 
only  real  being  in  the  universe ;  and  his  ambiguous  way  of  speaking 
about  mind  and  thought,  so  as  sometimes  to  identify  them,  was  much 
like  an  anticipation  of  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel. 

'the  method  of  Descartes,  in  its  developments,  after  its  basis  has 
been  laid,  (as  that  of  all  methods  must,  in  consciousness)  may  be  termed 
the  rational  method  a  priori,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Bacon — ^that 
of  experience  and  deduction.  Consciousness  was  to  furnish  principles; 
reason  was  to  deduce  results.  All  science  was  to  be  constructed  on 
the  twofold  basis  of  intuition  and  deduction.  Irresistible,  unassailable 
truths,  were  to  form  the  secure  foundation ;  a  procedure  akin  to  the 
mathematical  was  to  rear  the  goodly  superstructure.  Away  with  the 
doubtful  testimonies  of  sense — away  with  the  delusive  coloiuing  of 

*  Yid.  Traits  dea  Passions;  art  176.  f  Leibnitz's  Letter  to  Bierling. 
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imagination,  aaid  our  philosopher ;  let  us  have  the  intuitive  utterances 
of  conscionsness,  in  the  pure  intellection  of  the  simple,  the  eternal,  the 
infinite,  the  ahsolute.  It  is  the  inward  apprehension  of  distinct  and 
clear  conceptions,  like  those  of  geometry,  that  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  all  science.*  It  is  assumed  that  these  conceptions,  so  preg- 
nant with  results,  can  be  readily  distuiguished  from  the  mere  impres- 
sions of  imagination,  however  vivid,  though  not  a  few  of  Descartes' 
theories  somewhat  mar  the  hopeful  prospect,  by  proving  the  contrary. 
The  pure  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  so  clear  as  to  be  necessary  ; 
the  deductions,  too,  are  to  be  necessarily  drawn.  The  entire  method 
of  all  science,  psychological  and  physical,  is  to  be  assimilated  to  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  You  are  to  follow  the  rational  procedure. 
How  do  you  know  that,  on  the  same  base,  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a 
cirole  is  doable  that  at  the  circumference  p  Not  by  admeasurement, 
not  by  induction,  not  in  any  way  by  experience — certainly  not ;  you 
know  it  by  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  very  definition  of  a  circle 
in  the  abstract,  a  circle  which  exists  neither  in  nature  nor  in  art,  but 
only  in  the  intellect.  Now  it  was  this  procedure  of  geometricians, 
Descartes  tells  ns,  that  suggested  to  him  a  universal  application  of  it 
to  all  our  knowledge ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  seen 
the  difficulty  of  applying  a  method  which  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
notions  we  have  of  space,  to  other  and  very  different  subjects.  Indeed, 
to  find  a  universal  mathematic  was  his  hobby-horse ;  and  on  this  steed 
he  tried  to  ride  rough  shod  over  all  obstacles.f  We  have  seen  that, 
in  proving  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  he  passes  Hghtly  over  any  evidence 
furnished  by  the  universe,  with  all  its  harmonies  and  wonders ;  like 
Kant,  he  neglects  it  with  "indifference,  as  not  scientific ;  he  rejects  the 
evidence  of  final  causes,  and  he  rests  the  burden  and  the  fate  of  the 
argument  on  our  bare  conception  of  the  infinite  and  the  perfect,  as  a 
conception  involving  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  God,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  as  such,  necessarily  implies  all  its 
properties.  Instead  of  arguing  the  existence  of  a  Deity  from  the 
universe,  he  prefers  an  Optimism  which  argues  that  the  universe  must 
be  what  it  is  from  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  known  by  the  conscious 
existence  of  the  moi  and  its  a  priori  ideas.  He  does  not  insist  that 
there  must  be  a  Qtod  from  the  order  of  the  universe,  but  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  order  in  the  universe,  because  there  is  a  God.  Here, 
we  find  Descartes  and  his  school  down  to  the  modem  Germans,  opposed 
to  Bacon  and  his  school  down  to  the  followers  of  Locke  and  Keid. 
Bacon  would  say,  observe  accurately  with  your  senses  and  your  mind,^ 

*   Vid,  Beguln  ad  Direct.  Ingen.,  III. 

t  Disooun  de  la  Methode,  II.     ReguliB  ad  Direct  IV. 
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and  then  draw  your  inferences :  Descartes  speaks  of  "  closing  his  eyes 
and  shutting  his  ears,*'  in  order  more  intently  to  listen  to  the  inward 
voice  of  reason.*  The  school  of  Bacon  is  jealous  of  intuitions  where 
it  is  not  shut  up  to  them,  and  seeks  for  experience  wherever  it  can  be 
found :  the  school  of  Descartes  exalts  reason  and  her  intuitions  ofben 
to  a  giddy  height,  where  all  brains  must  swim  and  all  vision  be  dizzy; 
on  experience  the  school  relies  as  little  as  possible. 

Probably  no  writer,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  gave  a 
more  powerful  impulse  to  philosophical  studies  than  Descartes ;  and, 
to  these,  mathematical  studies  especially,  may  be  added.  Bacon  is 
called  the  father  of  experimental  science:  Descartes  has  been  termed 
the  father  of  modem  philosophy;  and,  in  the  German  sense  of 
philosophy,  at  least,  this  is  no  doubt  true ;  for  psychologists  and 
ontologists  in  that  country,  have  extensively  adhered  to  his  method : 
indeed  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modem  names  which  have  made 
psychology  a  science.  His  fame,  however,  is  soundest  and  greatest 
as  a  mathematician.  He  touched  no  mathematical  subject  without 
displaying  his  inventive  genius,  by  opening  up  a  new  field  of  inves- 
tigation. He  re-modelled  the  science  of  algebra,  and  applied  it  to 
geometry.  He  left  the  geometry  of  the  Greeks  far  behind,  by  falling 
upon  the  idea  of  expressing  the  fimdamental  property  of  curves  by 
means  of  equations  between  their  co-ordinates.  His  claim  to  origi- 
nality in  his  views  on  the  constitution  of  equations,  and  the  relation 
between  their  roots  and  co-efficients,  has  been  strenuously  contested 
by  Dr.  Wallis  and  others :  but  the  new  career  which  he  opened  up  for 
the  mathematical  sciences,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  genius 
for  these  pursuits. 

The  failure  of  Descartes*  method  is  more  flagrant  in  physics  than 
anywhere  else.  He  persuaded  himself,  however,  that  he  was  perfectly 
consequent  to  his  a  priori  principles,  in  maintaining  that  a  vacuum  is 
impossible — that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  must  always  be  preserved 
in  the  universe,  because  God  is  immutable;  and  from  the  same  attribute 
he  also  argues  the  inertia  of  matter.  From  these  and  other  principles 
he  deduces  his  philosophical  romance  of  the  vortices,  as  accounting  for 
the  celestial  motions.  Newton,  however,  showed  that  the  periodical 
times  of  all  bodies  that  swim  in  vortices,  must  be  directly  as  the  square 
of  their  distances  from  the  centre ;  whereas  it  is  found  by  actual  obser- 
vation of  the  heavens,  that  the  planets,  in  moving  round  the  sun,  obey 
quite  another  law,  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  being  always  as 
the  cubes  of  their  distances.  Colin  Maclaurin*  remarks,  not  without 
irony,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Descartes  set  out,  we  might 

♦  Meditat.  HI. 
t  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  Philosophical  DiscoTeries. 
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already  form  some  judgment  "how  hopeful  his  project  was/*  of 
explaining  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  deducing  eflfects  from  their 
causes.  In  justice  to  our  illustrious  philosopher,  however,  and  in 
mitigation  of  his  theory  of  the  planetary  motions,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  before  his  time,  there  had  been  no  physical  astronomy  ;  the 
orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  sought  in  any  given  law  of 
force,  but  always  in  some  sort  of  machinery,  respecting  the  nature  of 
which  there  had  been  many  hypotheses.  Descartes  rejected  all  these, 
and  adopted  the  notion  of  ethereal  particles  revolving  round  a  centre, 
like  the  water  in  a  whirlpool. 


Art.  v.— the  ASYLUM  JOURNAL.* 

This  journal  was  projected  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane,'*  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  month  of  July,  1852.  Some  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  management  of  public  asylums  thought  it  desirable  to 
publish  an  occasional  fly-sheet  or  "Asylum  Journal,**  to  circulate 
principally  among  the  resident  medical  superintendents  of  these  estab- 
lishments, in  order  to  afford  to  these  gentlemen  a  vehicle  in  which 
they  could  compare  notes  respecting  points  of  practical  interest  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  such  institutions,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  confided  to  their  professional  care.  The  originators  of  this 
publication  never  contemplated  establishing  a  journal  in  rivalship  with 
our  own.  This  idea  was  fairly  repudiated  at  the  meeting.  It  cer- 
tainly occurred  to  us  when  the  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  this 
new  journal  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Oxford  meeting, 
that  if  any  of  the  medical  men  connected  officially  with  public  asylums 
had  been  anxious  to  bring  any  point  of  practical  interest  before  their  fel- 
low-labourers or  the  profession  generally,  our  pages  would  at  all  times 
have  been  open  to  them  ;  but  as  they  had  not  thought  proper  to  send 
their  communications  to  the  PsychologicalJournal,  we  were  at  the  time 
doubtful  whether  a  periodical  of  less  pretensions  would  receive  such  an 
amount  of  literary  support  as  to  render  it  at  all  useful  to  those  for 
whose  special  perusal  it  was  intended. 

Dr.  Bucknill,  the  well-known  and  intelligent  physician  of  the  Devon 
County  Asylum,  was  unanimously  selected  to  conduct  the  journal  for 
the  Association.  It  is  now  our  pleasing  duty  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  result  of  his  editorial  labours.  Dr.  Bucknill  has, 
we  have  no  doubt,  found,  ere  this,  that  in  editing  a  periodical  of  this 
kind,  he  must,  in  the  main,  rely  upon  his  own  exertions.     He  has  un- 

•  The  Aaylum  Journal.  (Thirteen  Numbers  published. )  Edited  by  Dr. 
Bucknill,  Resident  Physician  of  the  Devon  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Higldey, 
Fieet-Btreet.     Monthly,  price  6d. 
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doubtedly  bad  afforded  him  some  degree  of  literary  assistance,  but  not, 
we  dare  say,  to  the  extent  he  anticipated  when  he  consented  to 
mount  the  editorial  chair.  Having  been  a  few  years  in  advance  of 
Dr.  Bucknill  in  wielding  the  editorial  baton,  we  can  speak  practi- 
cally of  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  our  path  in  the  conduct  of  a 
periodical  like  our  own,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  medico-psycho- 
logical literature.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  obstacles  that  have 
occasionally  interfered  with  our  successful  onward  march,  or 
look  back  upon  the  past  with  any  feelings  of  pain  or  regret.  Our 
labours  have  been  those  of  love.  We  were  disposed  at  one  time  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  "veterans"  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  science  of  medicine  we  were  engaged  in  cultivating, 
might  have  extended  to  us  some  degree  of  literary  assistance,  and  occa- 
sionally have  held  out  to  us  a  helping-hand ;  but  they,  with  a  few  bril- 
liant exceptions,  neither  did  one  nor  the  other,  from  motives  best 
known  to  themselves.  Dr.  Bucknill  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  experienced, 
in  the  editorship  of  his  imassuming  journal,  difficulties  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  which,  in  a  slight  degree,  somewhat  damped  our 
ambition  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Psychological 
Journal;  but,  like  ourselves,  he  has  triumphed  over  them,  and  has 
fairly  launched  his  fragile  bark  upon  those  stormy  seas,  said  to  be — 
*'  Bankrupt  of  life  and  prodigal  of  care." 

The  numbers  of  the  journal  before  us  contain  papers  of  deep  in- 
terest and  great  practical  importance.  The  editor  has,  of  course, 
contributed  largely  to  the  pages  of  the  Asylum  Journal.  We  refer 
particularly  to  a  valuable,  well-written  and  practical  article  on  "  Bed 
sores  in  the  Insane,"  and  on  the  "  Head-dress  of  Pauper  Lunatic 
Men,"  and  to  various  leading  introductory  papers  that  have  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  on  subjects  of  immediate  interest.  Dr.  Arlidge 
has  published  in  the  journal  a  series  of  papers  "  On  the  Examination 
of  the  Brain  after  Death,"  well  worthy  of  the  student's  attentive 
reading.  We  all  know  how  loosely,  slovenly  and  carelessly  the  brain 
is  often  examined  after  death.  It  therefore  behoves  all  occupied  in 
these  delicate  and  important  investigations,  to  consider  well  the  rules 
laid  down  by  this  physician  for  the  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  the 
study  of  cerebral  pathology. 

Dr.  Boyd's  communication  on  "  Cholera"  is  valuable ;  but  is  it  not 
too  elaborate  for  a  special  periodical  of  this  character  ?  The  essay 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  one  number  of  the  journal.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  future  to  avoid  publishing  papers  of  such  length, 
unless  directly  bearing  upon  some  point  of  practical  value  relative  to 
the  organization  of  asylums  or  treatment  of  insanity  p  The  short 
notices  of  new  publications  are  characterized  by  a  liberal  spirit  of 
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criticisiii,  and  the  works  selected  for  review  are,  with  one  exception, 
chosen  with  judgment  and  good  taste.  The  exception  to  which  we 
refer  is  a  work  on  "  Nervous  Diseases,"  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Maddock 
on  its  title-page.  An  ad  eaptandum  publication  like  this  is  unworthy 
of  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  scientific  journal.  The  book  is  evidently 
written  for  commercial  purposes,  and  does  not  contain  one  point  that 
should  redeem  it  from  the  hands  of  the  butter-merchant  or  trunk- 
maker.  When  we  have  so  much  to  commend  in  Dr.  Bucknill's 
editorial  management  we  r^^t  to  he  obliged,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  justice,  to  view  any  matter  in  a  light  different  to  that  in  which 
he  has  himself  discussed  it.  In  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  journal  Dr. 
Buoknill  has  considered  it  necessary  to  animadvert  strongly  on  Dr. 
Simpson's  management  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  North  and 
East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  milder  forms 
of  mechanical  restraint  under  special  and  pressing  circumstances. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  their  official  entry  made  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  this  public  asylum  on  the  18th  of  March,  1854, 
refer  to  four  cases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Dr.  Simpson  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  apply,  temporarily,  mechanical  restraint  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  their  report  they  observe — 

"  No  material  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  institution  since  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  in  June  last ; 
but  the  whole  establishment  is  now  on  so  steady  and  satisfactory  a 
footing,  that  the  detaOs  of  its  daily  management  are  carried  on  with 
great  ease  and  r^ularity,  and  we  did  not  observe  anything  as  to  which 
we  could  suggest  any  change  likely  to  be  useful.*' 

Now,  Dr.  Bucknill  takes  grwe  exception  to  this  laudatory  para- 
graph, and  cannot  conceive  how  the  Commissioners  can  say,  that  they 
^  did  not  observe  anything  as  to  which  we  can  suggest  any  change 
likely  to  he  useful,"  when  one  of  the  female  patients  had,  at  the 
time  of  their  visitation,  in  consequence  of  her  extreme  violence, 
'*her  hands  tied  behind  her  by  means  of  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
and,  in  three  other  oases,  the  spencer  had  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  prevent  acts  of  violence  and  destruction."  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  go  in  detail  into  the  merits  of  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Bucknill.  Dr.  B.  does  not  think 
this  establishment  can  justly  be  held  up  as  a  '^  pattern  institution," 
or  be  entitled  to  the  eulogy  of  the  Commissioners,  as  long  as  the 
patients  are  subjected  to  any  amount  of  mechanical  restraint.  Dr. 
Simpson's  very  temperate  reply  to  Dr.  Buckniirs  editorial  criticism 
is  published  in  No.  7  of  the  Asylum  Journal^  and  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  Ranking,  as  we  do,  among  the  moderate  advocates  of  a 
partial  use  of  mechanical  restraint,  Dr.  Bucknill  cannot  expect  that 
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we  should  take  his  view  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  We  can  conceive 
an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  to  be  a  "  pattern  one,*' 
and  fully  entitled  to  eulogia  similar  to  that  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Simpson 
by  the  Commissioners,  in  which  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion 
are  "occasionally"  used  for  the  treatment,  safety,  and  care  of  its  un- 
happy inmates. 

With  the  exceptions  previously  referred  to,  it  affords  us,  personally, 
much  gratification  to  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Buckn ill's  editorial  exertions.  We  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend,  and  are  ready  to  make  great  and  liberal 
allowances  for  any  slight  deviations  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
I  oundaries  of  legitimate  criticism.  We  propose,  from  time  to  time,  to 
bring  this  journal  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  when  we  have 
more  space  at  command,  to  quote  extensively  from  its  columns. 


Art.  VI.— FRENCH  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE.* 

In  a  late  number  of  this  journal,  we  had  occasion  to  show,  that  what- 
ever merit  there  may  be  in  having  introduced  to  the  notice  of  British 
medical  practitioners  the  so-called  "  Non-restraint'*  system  of  treat- 
ment in  mental  disease,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Charles  worth,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Gardiner  Hill,  by  whom  the  honour  has  been  vociferously 
claimed.  We,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  name  the  true 
originator  of  the  humane  views  which,  at  the  present  day,  govern  our 
management  of  lunatics.  We  claimed  for  Pinel  all  the  glory  of  the 
revolution  that  has  since  his  day  transformed  the  lunatic  asylum  from 
a  cage  or  a  dungeon,  to  a  drawing-room  or  hbrary — a  revolution  that 
has  opened  the  doors  of  the  cells  of  incurables,  and  let  in  the  mes- 
sengers of  mercy  carrying  health  and  sanity  in  their  hands — a  revo- 
lution that  has,  within  less  than  half  a  century,  left  nought  but 
historic  trace  of  the  horrors  and  cruelties  which  were  the  ordinary  fate 
of  the  inmates  of  asylums.  And  we  thought  we  had  but  done 
honour  to  whom  honour  was  due;  the  article,  however,  before  us, 
informs  us  that  we  were  not  correct  in  our  adjudication.  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  attributes  the  origination  of  this  reform  movement  to  a 
physician  named  Daquin,  who  forty  years  ago  died  at  Chambery ;  and 
what  Brierre  de  Boismont  asserts  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

"  The  question  of  priority,"  remarks  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  "  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  but  instead  of 
disputing  thereon,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  collate  and  compare 
the  writings  of  both.  Daquin  published,  in  1791,  a  work  entitled, 
'*A  Medico-philosophical  Treatise  upon  Insanity."     In  1801,  Pinel 

^  Aonales  Medico- Psychologiques.     Janvier,  1854. 
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publislied  his  •Medico-philosophical  Treatise  on  Mania — an  interval 
of  ten  years  thus  separating  these  authors. 

Daquin  asserted  that  it  was  possible  to  treat  this  disease  by  moral) 
rather  than  by  physical  agencies.  One  of  the  first  reforms  demanded 
by  him,  was  the  abolition  of  the  dungeons  in  which  the  insane  were 
then  incarcerated.  "Rare  and  strange  animals/'  he  observes,  " are 
carefully  tended  in  their  cages,  and  supplied  with  all  they  require ; 
the  unfortunate  lunatic  is  left  in  culpable  neglect."  He  never  ceased 
to  insist  upon  the  abandonment  of  chains,  cells,  &c.,  &c.  He  in- 
cessantly urged  that  the  continued  imprisonment  in  ill- ventilated  cells, 
perpetuated  or  irrevocably  fixed  the  mental  disorder  of  those  who  had 
otherwise,  by  better  treatment,  been  restored  to  reason.  Daquin  not 
only  preached  these  reforms,  but  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  put 
them  into  practice ;  but  imaided,  he  could  in  his  day  effect  little,  and 
that  little  again  vanished  after  his  death,  until  PinePs  benevolent  and 
energetic  mind  carried  on  towards  ultimate  success  the  mighty  change, 
with  which  his  name  must  ever  be  associated. 

Coercion,  Daquin  maintained,  was  only  useful  in  the  milder  cases. 
"  What  is  the  use,"  he  observes,  "  of  having  recourse  to  mechanical 
restraint  when  so  celebrated  a  physician  as  CuUen  avowed  that  he 
knew  of  no  means  of  coercion  that  were  at  once  easy  and  salutary." 
Daquin  further  urged  improvemnt  in  diet,  fresh  air,  exercise,  occupa- 
tion, as  remedial  measures  of  the  first  importance ;  and  he  enforced 
the  advantages  of  mild  behaviour  and  gentleness,  mingled  with  firm- 
ness of  deportment,  towards  the  insane.  Moral,  rational  treatment 
was  the  principle  he  never  ceased  to  enforce.  In  all  the  points  here 
referred  to,  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  great  reforms  sub- 
sequently accomplished  by  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  others  in  this  country. 

Although  the  character  of  Pinel  is  granted  by  M.  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  to  place  him  above  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  it  seems  improbable 
that  Pinel  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  writings  of  Daquin. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  similar  views  had  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  each,  independently  of  any  suggestions  or  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  other.  Daquin  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  existing  atrocities,  and  to  attempt  the  reform  required;  he  was 
the  author  of  a  method  which  has  finally  triumphed,  but  unaided, 
without  hospital,  pupils,  without  a  press,  or  other  auxiliary,  he  could 
do  no  more  than  enunciate  doctrines  which  Pinel  developed,  by  the 
help  of  all  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Europe, 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  a  great  school,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  intelligent  aid,  and  at  a  time  when  the  strongest  disposition 
for  a  change  of  all  established  institutions  affected  the  public  mind. 
With  all  these  favourable  conditions,  Pinel  accurately  interpreted  and 
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elaborated  the  noble  sentiments  ofDaquin.  The  priority  as  to  date 
rests  indisputably  witb  Daquin,  but  the  more  philosophic  mind,  the 
more  energetic  will,  in  a  more  propitious  age,  seized  and  improved 
opportunities  which  had  not  been  gp*anted  by  Providence  to  Daquin. 

It  is  not  credible,  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  urg^s,  that  such  a  work 
as  that  of  Daquin  could  have  been  published  in  France,  and  have 
remained  imknown  to  Pinel,  who  quotes  so  many  other  authors, 
ancient  and  contemporary.  It  is  still  further  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  same  silence  should  have  been  maintained  in  his  edition  of 
1809,  in  the  CUnique  de  SalpStriere,  1807,  and  in  the  six  editions  of 
the  Nosographie^  of  which  the  last  was  published  in  1818,  although 
Daquin  had  dedicated  his  second  edition  to  Pinel  in  1804,  five  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Pinel's  Traite  mSdieO' 
philosaphique  sur  V alienation, 

''  Can  it  be  true,"  most  pointedly  asks  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
''  that  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  illustrious  men  a  secret  comer 
in  which  they  hide  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature ;  and  must  we  pro- 
nounce, among  these  weaknesses,  the  impossibility  of  pronouncing 
the  name  of  a  rival,  or,  as  it  has  been  justly  denominated  by  a  modem 
author,  la  conspiration  du  silence?  We  vnithhold  reply,  but  refer  to 
the  facts  now  related." 

Eesearches  on  Cretinism,  by  M.  Baillarger. — The  author,  in  the  first 
place,  examines  the  definitions  of  Cretinism  given  by  various  writers, 
and  compares  these  with  the  recorded  descriptions,  by  different 
observers,  of  the  condition  to  which  the  name  Cretinism  is  applied. 

Two  principal  opinions  have  been  enunciated ;  the  one  consisting 
in  the  assimilation  of  this  state  with  that  of  idiotcy,  firom  which  it 
is  alleged  to  be  separated  only  by  certain  accessory  and  unimportant 
characters ;  the  second  opinion  regards  Cretinism  as  a  distinct  malady. 

M.  Baillarger,  in  order  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this 
question,  has  visited,  during  several  months,  the  districts  in  which 
the  malady  prevails.  The  result  of  these  researches,  carried  on  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  is,  that  Cretinism  is  to  be  defined  as  an  "  in- 
complete, irregular,  and,  most  frequently,  very  tardy  development  of 
the  organization ;"  and  is,  therefore,  essentially  difierent  from  endemic 
idiotcy. 

The  Conseqtiences  of  Epilepsy, — The  observations  here  referred  to  are 
extracted  from  a  work  in  the  press  on  Epilepsy,  by  M.  Delasiaave. 
The  consequences  treated  of,  in  this  place,  are  those  dependent  on  the 
general  course  of  the  disease,  or  its  complications.  These  are  enume- 
rated, and  described  with  reference  to  the  primary  malady,  at  the 
same  time  illustrated  cases  of  the  several  complications  are  given. 
Among  those  which  are   noticed,  are,  apoplectic   and  inflammatory 
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congestion,    mania,    stapiditj,    delirium,    paralytic     dementia,    and 
idiotcy. 

We  quote  parts  of  the  author's  observations  on  stupidity  as  a  conse- 
quence or  complication  of  epilepsy.  It  may  be  superfluous  to  state, 
that  this  is  a  mental  condition  frequently  met  with  independently  of 
epilepsy,  presenting  simply  a  constitutional  dulness  and  slowness  of 
ideas,  weakness  of  memory,  confusion  in  reasoning,  and  indecision  of 
character. 

In  its  higher  degree,  epileptic  stupidity  has  all  these  defects  in  an  exag- 
gerated form  approaching  to  the  state  of  idiotcy.  The  intellects  impaired, 
conversation  impossible,  from  want  of  clearness  of  thought,  and  from 
inability  of  utterance.  The  patient  obviously  comprehending  what  is 
addr^»od  to  him,  his  countenance  expresses  all  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions fix>m  dulness  to  stupefaction.  This  expression,  observes  M.  Delasi- 
auve,  does  not  ordinarily  indicate  feelings  of  depression,  but  simply  of 
suspension  of  cerebral  action.  It  is  intelligible  how,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, violence  may  occasionally  be  manifested,  according  as  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  sinister  or  automatic  impulses.  The 
intensity  of  this  stupidity  will  vary  with  the  progress  of  the  original 
malady.  With  its  subsidence,  the  intellectual  powers  may  clear  up  and 
regain  their  former  activity.  This  form  of  mental  malady  is  more 
persistent  than  mania  which  results  from  epilepsy. 

The  following  instance  is  given  by  the  author : — 

A  youth  was  admitted  into  the  Bic^tre,  presenting  the  characters 
here  described.  He  was  a  miller,  had  arrived  from  the  provinces  to 
be  present  at  the  festival  of  the  15th  August  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
moe  automatcm,  could  not  tell  whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going, 
what  his  country  was,  where  he  then  was,  nor  could  he  express  any 
ailment.  His  countenance  was  inexpressive,  as  his  mind  was  without 
thought,  and  although  exhibiting  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy,  he 
manifested  no  sentiment  of  chagrin  or  fear.  In  about  eight  days  this 
chaos  of  the  intellect  seemed  to  clear  up  a  little,  after  a  succession  of 
epileptic  seizures. 

M.  Baillarger  regards  delirium  tremens  as  connected  with  this  form 
of  stupidity,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  state  of  inebriety;  the  reaction 
giving  rise  to  automatic  impulses,  which  take  their  direction  from  sen- 
sorial illusions  regarding  surrounding  objects.  The  hallucinations  are 
generally  of  a  sinister  aspect,  such  as  the  supposed  presence  of  assassins, 
robbers,  spectres,  &c. 

M.  Delasiauve  further  enters  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  allied 
forms  of  mental  derangement ;  as  well  as  the  other  consequences  of 
epilepsy  above  enumerated. 

Monomania^  in  relation  to  the  Criminal  Law. — M.  Victor  Molinier 
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has  attempted  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  the  discrepaucy  which  so 
often  occurs  between  legal  and  medical  opinion  upon  the  state  of  mind 
in  criminals ;  a  difference  arising,  according  to  M.  Molinier,  from  the 
inquiry  not  having  been  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  respective 
domains  of  law  and  medicine ;  the  latter,  he  urges,  has  merely  to 
determine  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  insanity — the  former  has  to 
determine  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the 
offender  was,  from  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

Herein,  however,  is  the  point  of  difficulty  which  M.  Molinier  has 
not  quite  cleared  away; 

Monomaniacs,  M.  Molinier  urges,  are  aware  when  they  commit  a 
crime ;  they  can  make  their  election  between  the  observance  of  the 
laws  and  the  punishment  of  their  violation;  between  the  risk  of  the 
latter  and  the  indulgence  of  an  impulse  originating  in  imrestrained 
passion  or  ill-regulated  affections.  The  difference  between  the  mono- 
maniac and  the  culprit  is  only  one  of  degree  of  moral  depravity.  To 
hold  any  other  view,  the  author  holds,  is  to  destroy  the  free  will  and 
responsibility  of  man,  and  aboUsh  the  bulwarks  and  protection  of 
society. 

The  doctrine  here  enunciated  betrays  rather  the  strong  arm  than 
the  strong  argument. 

Legal  Medicine. — In  this  department  of  the  journal,  M.  Morel 
relates  a  case  of  feigned  insanity,  which  was  detected,  and  afterwards 
confessed  by  the  culprit.  Also,  the  history  of  a  man  who  had  violently 
torn  out  his  wife's  eyes,  and  concerning  whose  mental  condition  the 
opinion  of  M.  Morel  was  required.  This  man  had  for  many  years 
been  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father,  industrious  as  a  workman,  and 
of  excellent  general  character.  Under  the  influence  of  derangement 
of  his  health  he  had  become  hypochondriacal,  suspicious,  and  jealous 
of  his  wife ;  his  delusions  had  been  aggravated  by  illusions  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing — and  actuated  by  these  erroneous  im- 
pression he  had  committed  the  violence  already  mentioned,  with  the 
intent  at  the  moment  to  have  committed  actual  murder. 

In  the  Therapeutic  Report^  or  extracts  from  other  journals,  we  find 
statements  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  belladonna  in  neuralgic  affections, 
by  M.  Sandras;  of  the  successful  employment  of  manganese  in 
chlorotic  affections,  by  M.  Stoeber ;  of  the  serviceable  administration 
of  the  fumes  of  nitrate  of  j)otash  in  asthma,  by  M.  Trousseau ;  the 
mode  of  administration  of  tlie  last-named  remedy  consisting  in  the 
saturation  of  paper  in  solution  of  the  salt,  and  its  ignition  beneath  the 
nostrils  of  the  patient. 

M.  Kecamier  gives  his  statement  of  the  success  attending  the  use 
of  cold  ftffu^ion  in  puerperal  convulsions.     M.  Aussaguel  is  here  cited 
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as  disapproving  of  venesection  in  apoplexy.  The  advantages  of  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  in  delirium  tremeos  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Pratt's  paper  in  the  American  Journal.  A  case  of  general  paralysis, 
presenting  intermittent  characters,  is  reported  as  cured  by  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

The  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies  is  occupied  with 
the  discussion  on  monomania,  at  the  SociStS  Medico-Psi/cholopque, 
May  30th,  June  27th,  July  25th,  and  October  30th. 

In  the  Review  department  we  find  notices  of  the  following  works : — 

"  On  Spirits,  and  their  Fluid  Manifestation,"  by  M.  le  Marquis  Eudes 

de  M ;  of  which  work  the  reviewer  says — "  I  have  read  this  book 

through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  my  curiosity  has  not  flagged 
for  one  instant.  Its  strange  title  is  not  a  mere  catch,  as  is  too  often 
seen  on  the  covers  of  books.  The  text  is  as  strange  as  the  title.  Not 
a  shade  of  an  artifice  throughout.  Here  is  naivete^  not  wanting  learn- 
ing: moreover,  here  is  a  rare  courage,  the  courage  of  self-opinion, 
which,  bestowing  a  sort  of  heroic  attitude  upon  an  eccentric  thought, 
elicits  from  the  most  hostile  reader  sympathy  and  respect.  Not  in 
our  own  age,  beyond  the  strife  of  party,  have  we  met  with  a  writer 
who  attacks  with  such  aggressive  serenity,  or  with  a  stronger  faith  in 
sarcasms,  the  scorn  of  what  is  called  common  sense.  As  if  by  a  single 
blow  to  set  at  defiance  all  sneers  and  shrugs,  the  author  has  presented 
what  he  modestly  terms  his  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science,  being  the  most  competent  tribunal,  as,  from  the 
nature  of  its  pursuits,  it  is  less  averse  to  separate  the  supernatural 
fix)m  sciences  of  observation." 

The  object  which  the  Marquis  has  in  view  is,  it  appears,  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  and  material  intervention  of  spirits  in  the  aflairs  of 
this  world ;  and  that  their  oflBce  is  to  worry  poor  humanity,  and  to 
augment  its  already  numerous  tribulations.  These  spirits,  says  the 
Marquis,  will  interfere  either  spontaneously,  or  by  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary invocation ;  spontaneously  in  certain  mental  or  nervous 
affections,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  "in  hallucination  and 
mysterious  perceptions,  in  possession  and  prophetic  voices,  in  mysterious 
neuropathies ;"  by  voluntary  invocation,  in  sorcery,  magic,  &c. ;  by 
involuntary  invocation,  in  mesmerism,  animal  magnetism,  spirit 
rappings,  table-turning,  &c. 

The  precise  nature  and  characters  of  these  fluidified  spirits  are  not 
here  recorded. 

We  need  scarcely  further  to  occupy  our  space  with  such  specula- 
tions, which,  indeed,  to  our  common  sense,  would  have  been  deemed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  the  inmate  of  some  asylum. 

8auvan0  le  Oenre  Humain !  such  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  M.  Victor 
Henneqtun  ;  another  exposition  of  Foimerism  !  ! 
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The  next  publication  brought  under  consideration  is  that  of  Dr. 
Hubert  Valleroux,  Upon  the  Actual  Condition  of  the  Deaf  Mute  and 
the  Blind.  Upon  the  nearest  calculation,  the  author  informs  his  readers, 
there  are  in  France  27,286  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  or  1  in  every  1366 
inhabitants.  This  estimate  M.  Hubert  believes  to  be  below  the  truth. 
The  various  modes  of  instructing  these,  as  well  also  the  blind,  are 
examined  by  M.  Hubert,  who  proposes  an  entire  new  organization  of 
the  present  system  of  education  for  these  unfortimates.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  proposes  to  educate  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  therefore,  re- 
quires that  the  institutions  for  their  benefit  should  be  established  in 
the  country. 

The  Hygiene  of  Body  and  Soul. — M.  Mar.  Simon,  known  to  us  as 
the  author  of  Deontologie  Medicale,  has  published  a  work  upon  tem- 
perance, under  the  above  title,  and  which,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
reviewer,  enforces  religious  motives  also  for  the  avoidance  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness. 

Notices  of  the  Reports  of  Asylums,  French  and  Foreign,  conclude 
this  portion  of  the  journal. 
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Bt  W.  LAUDBB  LDa)8AY,  M.D., 
Late  AsnsUat  Fhynouui  Crichton  Bojal  Institation,  DamfinM. 

Tms  subject  of  the  structural  alteration  of  the  blood  in  insanity  is  one  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  hitherto  attracted  httle  or  no  attention  m  this  coimtiy, 
either  among  psychological  physicians  in  particular  or  medical  observers  m 
general.  I  hope,  however,  to  show,  in  the  following  remarks,  that  it  is  one 
specially  worthy  of  investigation,  aided  by  all  the  light  of  modem  discoveries  in 
histology,  chemistry,  and  patholoey:  not,  perhaps,  as  elucidating  the  mysteries 
of  morbid  conditions  of  toe  mind,  or  its  organ,  the  brain,  but  as  powerfully 
illustratine^  the  laws  of  general  and  special  pathology.  Kesearches  of  this 
nature  wifl  tend  greatly  to  break  down  the  unlounded  prejudices  still  existing 
in  the  pubUc  mind  regarding  the  special  nature  of  insanity,  and  to  propagate, 
among  the  profession  as  well  as  the  pubUc,  more  correct  opmions  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  mind  and  body,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  reaction  of  physical  disease  on  mental  phenomena.  It  will  hereby 
be  found  that  insamty  is  much  more  a  corporeal  disease  than  is  at  present 
believed,  or,  at  least,  is  more  intimately  connected  with,  or  inseparable  from, 
various  of  the  ordinary  physical  diseases  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir. 

The  following  remarks  are  founded  on  the  results  of  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  in  236  insane  patients,  and  in  thirty-six  officers  and  attend- 
ants in  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution  and  Southern  Counties  Asylum  at 
Dumfries.*    These  asylums  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 

*  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  obligations  to 
Dr.  Browne,  the  present  superintendent  of  these  asylums,  for  permitting  me  to 
make  and  record  the  following  observations ;  and  to  Mr.  Aitken,  late  house  surgeon 
of  the  Soutiiem  Counties  Asylum,  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  in  assisting  my  in- 
vestigationB  among  his  patients. 
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▼hich  slopes  (^ntly  towards  the  Nith:  the  oanorania  they  conimaud  is  one  of 
great  and  vaned  l)eaatj;  though  sheltered  from  certain  winds,  they  are  freely 
exposed,  to  the  sea-hreeze,  which  sweeps  up  Nithsdale  from  the  Solway  Firth; 
the  grounds  are  commodious  and  attractive;  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
exceUent;  and  the  internal  economy  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  any  similar  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  The  former  asylum  was  huilt  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  contains  an  average  number  of  120  patients,  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.  Many  of  them  have  been  nurtured 
amid  all  the  comforts,  if  not  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life,  and  are  higlily 
educated  and  accomplished;  the  others  have  at  least  moved  in  respectable 
sodety,  and  have  received  all  the  advantages  of  modem  education.  Tliey  arc 
still  surrounded,  so  far  as  personal  and  general  safety  and  the  discipline  of  a 
large  establishment  will  allow,  with  most  of  the  comforts  of  home:  they  have 
frequent  or  daily  open-air  exercise,  but  their  occupations  and  amusements, 
from  their  previous  education  and  habits,  are  sedentary  and  intramural.  The 
latter  is  a  model  of  a  pauper  asylum,  having  been  recently  built,  with  all  the 
most  important  modem  improvements,  under  the  immediate  supervision,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  the  skilled  ex[)erience,  of  Dr.  Browne.  It  contains  an 
averace  number  of  180  patients,  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Dommes,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wiston;  many  of  them  are  not  paupers,  in  the 
ordinaiT  acceptation  of  the  teem,  but  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  nave  moved 
in  gooa  society,  and  received  excellent,  some  of  them  university,  educa- 
tions, and  have  oeen  placed  there  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  friends  to 
pay  higher  rates  of  board.  The  majority  of  the  males  are  engaged  daily  in 
aetioe  and  open-air  oceupaiions  and  amusements,  while  the  females  chiefly 
engage  in  needlework  in  a  large  commodious  work-room. 

The  two  establishments  possess  an  ample  staff  of  officers,  attendants,  and 
servants,  most  of  whom,  previous  to  their  entering  the  service  of  the  respective 
asylums,  have  been  engaged  in  various  rustic  occupations,  or  have  worKed  at 
various  healthy  trades  m  country  districts.  Many  of  them — females  as  well  as 
males — are  remarkably  tall,  athletic,  and  handsome;  most  of  them  are  in  robust 
health.  A  few,  however,  are  not  exempt  from  the  cachexies  and  diseases  so 
common  in  all  ranks  of  society:  various  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  males, 
sod  of  uterine  affections  in  the  females,  bein^  the  chief  morbid  conditions. 

At  the  time  of  my  experiments  (and  speaking  generally)  the  inmates  of  both 
asylums  were  in  good  pnysical  health.  But,  m  a  community  of  such  a  size 
and  constituted  of  sucn  varied  elements,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  insanity  is 
larely,  if  ever,  quite  unconnected  with  bodily  disorder,  it  would  have  been 
unique  and  unnatural  had  there  not  existed  a  consider?  ble  amount  of  the  same 
functional  or  organic  diseases  to  which  the  sane  are  liable.  It  appears  advis- 
able shortly  to  catalog[ue  the  chief  physical  complications,  as  well  as  the  classes 
of  mental  alienation,  in  the  patients  whose  blood  was  examined,  in  order  to 
place  us  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  contrasting  the  structural  alterations 
m  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  msane  and  sane,  under  the  same  or  different  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  physical  complications 
or  (" 


L  Cachexies  and  general  systemic  affections : 

Strumous  oBathesis.  Plethora. 

Hasmorrhagic  diathesis.  Syphilis. 

n.  Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue: 

Cutaneous  eroptions— 4tcn^,  scabies,  psoriasis. 

Carbuncles  and  boils. 

Erysipelas  and  erythema. 

Ulcers  and  abscesses,  connected  with  struma,  syphilis,  varix,  < 
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HI,  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  and  alimentary  canal: 

Dyspepsia — ^in  ul  its  usual  forms. 

Chrome  vomiting. 

Obstinate  constipation. 

Diarrhoea — simple,  chronic,  dysenteroid. 

Dysentery — acute,  chronic. 

Cholera. 
rV.  Diseases  of  the  respiratorjr  system: 

Phthisis — especially  in  its  earlier  st^es. 

Bronchitis.  Pleurisy. 

Asthma.  Influenza. 

Pneumonia.  Pneumo-thorax  and  hsma-thorax. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system: 

Heart  disease — functional  and  organic. 

Tendency  to  syncope. 
„         apoplexy. 
YI.  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidney : 

Hepatitis— chronic. 

Distbetes — ^mellitus. 
„  insipidus. 

Oxaluria  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  urine. 

Anasarca — ^renal. 
VII.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system: 

Paralysis — in  various  degrees. 

Hysteria,  catalepsy. 
Vin.  Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system: 

Spermatorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea — gleet. 

IX.  Diseases  of  the  uterine  system: 

Menorrhagia,  amcnorrnosa,  leucorrhoe^ 
Polypus. 

X.  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints: 

Rheumatism. 

XI.  Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system: 

Bronchocele. 
Xn.  Diseases  of  the  organs  of  special  sense: 

Ophthalmia.  Strabismus. 

Otorrhoea, 
XIU.  Surgical  diseases: 

Fractures — skull,  sternum,  ribs. 

Dislocations — tibia. 

Spinal  curvature. 

Scrofulous  diseases  of  the  bones. 

Hernia. 

Fistula  in  ano,  haemorrhoids. 

Emphysema  of  cellular  tissue. 
The  types  or  phases  of  insanity  in  the  patients  were  the  following: — 
I.  Mania:  simple  or  general,  acute  or  chronic,  periodic,  remittent,  &c. 

Religious.  Kleptomania. 

Erotomania.  Pyromania. 

Satyriasis.  I^ierperal. 

Nymphomania.  Dipsomania. 

Homicidal  Complicated  with  epilepsy. 

Suicidal.  ,,  ,,      dementia. 
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U.  Monomania: 

Religious. 
Joyous,  sad. 
Superstitious. 
Of  fear. 

III.  Melancholia: 

Religious. 

IV.  Dementia. 


Homicidal. 

Suspicious. 

Proud. 

Of  Discontent. 

Suicidal. 


V.  Amentia. 

Yl.  General  paralysis;  especially  in  the  early  stages. 
YIL  Moral  insanity. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  in  none  of  the  patients  could  any 
oue  of  the  above  types  or  phases  be  said  to  exist  in  a  pure  and  uncomplicated 
form:  they  were  usually  combined  in  different  forms  or  degrees. 

The  following  numerical  table  will  show  concisely  the  proportional  number 
of  patients  and  attendants  in  the  two  asylums,  whose  blooa  was  examined : 


ATTENDAKTS.       PATIENTS. 


(Male    . 
Crichton  Institution      .     <  Female 

(Male     . 
Southern  CJounties  Asylum  <  Female 


Total    .  272 
Of  the  236   cases  in  both  asylums,   the  following  was  the    proportion 
belonging  to  the  great  types  or  classes  of  menial  alienation  just  enumerated: — 


10 

61 

2 

39 

—  12 

—  100 

17 

90 

7 

46 

—  24 

—  136 

36 

236 

36 

] 

PEE  CENT. 

Mania 

.    42.3 

„    with  epilepsy 

.      2.7 

Monomania    .... 

.    11.8 

Melancholia  .... 

.    12.9 

Dementia 

25.4 

Amentia 

1.6 

General  paralysis     .     .    . 

3.3 

100.0 
Of  the  36  attendants  in  both  asylums,  75  per  cent,  were  healthy,  and  25  were 
affected  with  some  of  the  diseases  previously  referred  to. 
In  these  classes  of  persons,  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of — 
I.  Studying  the  histology  of  the  blood  in  the  insane  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages, 
a,  from  all  parts  of  Britain,  belonging  to  all  cbisscs  of  the  community, 
whose  previous  education,  habits,  and  diseases,  had  been  of  the 
most  diversified  kind. 
h.  In  all  the  more  ordinary,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  rarer,  forms  of 

mental  alienation. 
e.  In  various  forms  of  insanity,  complicated  with  every  kind  and  degree 

of  physical  disease. 
«^.  In    a  limited   number  of  the   sane,  also  variously  circumstanced 
regarding  their  physical  condition. 

HO.  XXIX.  O 
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n.  Contrasting  the  structural  condition  of  the  blood  in  yarions  great 
a.  divisions  of  the  insane,  e.g.^  the  rich  and  pauper  insane. 
h.  In  various  forms  of  mental  alienation,  ^.y.,  mania  and   general 
paralysis. 

c.  In  various  j^hysical  complications  accompanying  the  same,  or  different, 

forms  of  msanity,  e,g,^  phthisis  and  cholera. 

d.  In  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  insane. 

e.  „  sane  and  insane. 

/  In  the  sane  and  insane  affected  with  the  same  physical  diseases. 
The  blood  examined  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  that  drawn  from  the  point  of 
some  of  the  fin^rs  by  the  prick  of  a  needle.  In  one  case,  where  the  patient 
refused  to  submit  to  tms  slight  operation,  it  was  taken  from  some  coagola  in  a 
scrofulous  abscess  of  the  neck.  From  the  character  of  the  patienis*  the  ex- 
amination was  necessarily  superficial  and  huiried;  but  the  results,  though  in 
many  points  unsatisfactory,  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  indicate  certain  general 
facts  regarding  the  relative  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  insane  and  sane.  As 
a  genersd  rule,  the  insane  are  extremelv  bad  subjects  for  such  experiments. 
Tms  applies,  of  course,  in  different  degrees,  to  patients  labouring  under 
different  forms  of  insanity.  They  are  extremely  sensitive,  restless,  and  susm- 
clous  of  operative  interference,  even  of  so  slight  a  nature.  Many  obstinately 
refused  to  allow  their  fingers  to  be  pricked.  Some  did  to  from  a  firm  con- 
viction that  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  against  their  lives  or  welfare  lurked  under 
the  cloak  of  apparently  simple  experiment;  others  simplv  objected  to  become 
tools  of  experiment  or  amusement;  some  declined  on  tne  plea  that  in  their 
greatly  debuitated  condition  they  could  ill  afford  to  spare  even  a  single  drop  of 
blood;  others  lacked  courage  to  submit  to  the  operation;  some  demanded  full 
explanations  of  the  motives  which  led  to  my  making  the  singular  reauest  of 
allowing  their  finger  to  be  pricked  by  a  needle;  in  others  this  formed  tne  key- 
note of  their  delusions,  delirium,  or  vituperation,  for  days  or  weeks  after  the 
experiment  was  attempted  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many,  who  could  not 
appreciate  the  objects  of  experiment,  submitted  cheerfully,  merely  from  a  widli 
to  please  their  medical  attendant;  others — chiefly  cases  of  oonfimed  dementia 
or  of  deep  lethargy— were  perfectly  passive,  freely  permitting  any  kind  or 
amount  ofexperimentation;  some  presented  their  fingers,  under  the  impression 
that,  from  the  single  drop  of  blood,  the  state  of  their  constitution,  the  chances 
of  cure,  and  the  period  of  their  removal,  could  infedliblv  be  predicted;  others 
from  curiosity  to  see  the  appearance  which  their  own  blood,  or  that  of  their 
companions,  presented  under  a  microscope;  many,  espmally  of  the  educated 
classes,  comprehending  at  once  the  objects  of  experiment,  cheerfully  submitted* 
and  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  microscopical  appearances,  which,  in 
all  cases  where  the  patient  was  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  them,  were  demon- 
strated and  explained;  some  carried  this  laudable  curiosity  to  a  great  extent, 
begging  most  earnestly  not  only  to  see  their  own  blood  at  different  periods  of 
the  dav,  but  that  of  fellow-natients  and  attendants,  evidently  strongly  im- 
pressea  with  the  belief  that  oetween  their  own  blood  and  that  of  companions 
who  exhibited  most  different  traits  of  character  or  conduct,  or  between  that  of 
insane  patients  and  sane  attendants,  there  should  exist  a  perceptible  difference. 
On  vanous  occasions,  I  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  the  condition  of  my  own 
blood  under  the  microscope,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  thus  awakened.  There  was 
a  marked  difference  between  the  two  asylums  in  tne  readiness  with  which  both 
patients  and  attendants  submitted  to  experiment.  In  the  Crichton  Institution, 
a  much  lar^r  proportion  submitted,  ana  with  greater  cheerfulness  and  readi- 
ness, than  in  tne  oouthem  Ck)unties  Asylum,  where  a  great  amount  of  persua- 
sion and  explanation  was  frequently  necessary.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
surprising  that  the  experiment  should  have  been  more  suocessfiil  among  the 
rich  than  the  poor  insane, — among  persons  of  re&oed  habitat  and  many  of  them 
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of  delicste  conatituticHis,  tlian  among  rough,  hardy  artisans  and  field-labourers. 
The  difference  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  difference  in  the  education  of  the  re- 
spective classes ;  to  which,  also,  I  attribute  the  fact  that  the  patients  in  the 
Grichton  Institution  submitted  more  readily  and  cheerfully  than  tne  attendants. 
It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that,  among  the  hieher  class  patients,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  ladies  than  gentlemen  offered  themselves  as  the  subjects  of  ex- 
penment.  The  cause  of  this  difference  appeared  to  be  that  curiosity  strongly 
predominated  in  the  former.  They  evinced  great  anxiety  to  know  the  dif^r- 
cnoe  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  oetween  the  sane  and  insane,  the  diseased 
and  healthy.  The  superior  courage  with  which  they  bore  the  operation,  simple 
M  it  was,  cannot,  however,  be  explained  on  the  same  ground.  The  classes  of 
Guea  most  readily  experimented  on  were  amentia,  confirmed  dementia,  melan- 
oholia»  and  general  pvalysis;  those  least  readily,  mania  and  monomania.  The 
ndcroscope  used  in  the  investigations  was  one  of  Nachet's  (of  Paris);  the  mag- 
nifying power  varied  firom  180  to  380  diameters, — most  frequently  the  former. 
In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  already  aavertea,— of  prose- 
cuting such  researches  amonff  the  insane, — I  was  unable,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  examine  the  blood  of  the  same  individual  more  frequently  than  once; 
and  as  I  was  obliged  to  do  so  when  favourable  circumstances  in  each  indi- 
fidnal  case  presented  themselves,  my  examinations  were  made  at  irregular 
periods  of  the  day.  I  was  thus  prevented  from  m&kxDf;  other  than  a  qualita- 
uve  and  rough  examination, — ^from  ascertaining  the  variations  in  the  condition 
of  the  blood  according  to  the  period  of  the  day  (in  connexion  with  the  digestion 
of  food,  &c.),  sex,  age,  and  type  of  disease,  mental  and  bodily,  and  from  ac- 
cumulating similar  £ta  on  which  to  found  general  deductions, — ^which  I  should, 
vnder  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  endeavoured  to  do. 

When  drawn,  the  blood,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  presented  to  the  naked 
cje  the  characters  of  healthy  blood;  but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  varied 
in,— 

1.  Gdour,  mnularity,  and  dulness ;         9.  Density  or  consistence ; 
S.  Coog^olamlity ;  4.  Readiness  of  its  flow ; 

5.  Rapidity  of^^separation  of  the  red  globules  and  fibrin ;  and 
5.  The  apparent  rdative  amounts  of  serum  and  crassamentum. 

It  aometimea  possessed  a  bright  orange-red  tint,  or  presented  various  shades 
of  crimson,  purple,  or  brick-re(L  In  some  cases,  there  was  little  or  no  tendency 
to  coagnlation,  the  crassamentum  being  very  loose  and  imperfect,  or  the  serum 
TtiMTitmiTifr  a  distinctly  red  colour,  the  crassamentum  absent,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  red  globules  forming  a  pulverulent  or  granular  basis  of  a  dull  brownish-red 
ccdonr.  In  this  condition  it  resembled  blood  drawn  from  the  dead  body  twelve 
cr  eighteen  hours  after  death,  in  which  the  fibrin  appears  either  to  be  deficient 
in  quantity,  or  to  have  been  retained  in  the  form  of  coagula  in  some  of  the 
yesaels.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  blood  appeared  to  be  very  fluid:  in  others 
it  was  as  decidedly  the  reverse.  Sometimes  the  red  discs  rapidly  became  ag- 
glomerated into  rouleaux,  forming  distinct  red  streaks  or  stnse  in  the  straw- 
colonred  serum;  in  other  cases,  not  the  least  trace  of  this  phenomenon  was 
visible.  Considerable  variety  also  existed  regarding  the  rcadmess  with  which 
Uood  was  drawn,  and  the  amount  thereof;  the  depth  of  the  needle- wound,  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  experiment,  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  all  cases, 
the  same.  This  was  doubtless  due,  in  great  measure,  to  variations  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  akin  and  vascularity  of  the  points  of  the  fingers  in  the  rich 
and  poor  insane,  to  anaemia  in  some  cases  and  plethora  in  others,  and 
similar  circumstances,  which  do  not  immediately  or  necessarily  enter  into  the 
subject  of  the  present  remarks. 

Li  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  both  kinds  of  corpuscles — ^red  and  white- 
presented  their  normal  characters  under  the  microscope,  but  in  many  there 

a  2 
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existed  certain  deviations  therefrom,  which  I  shall  briefly  detail  under  the 
following  heads: — 

I.  Variations  in  relative  number. 
II.  „         colour,  granularity,  opacity. 

III.  „         size. 

IV.  „  form. 

V.  „  tendency  to  agglomerate. 

VI.  „  reaction  of  acetic  acid. 

I. — Bed  Corpuscles* — Number. — I  had  no  means  of  accurately  estimating 
the  relative  proportion,  compared  with  the  normal  standard,  present  in  each  or 
any  case,  but  from  the  large  proportion,  or  excess,  of  white  corpuscles  found 
in  many  cases,  and  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  blooa,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  was  frequently  a  more  or  less  marked  diminution  in  the 
relative  number  of  red  discs,  especially  in  certain  cases  of  ansemia  and  chronic 
debilitating  disease. 

Colour. — They  were  sometimes  very  dark,  chiefly  when  of  small  size, 
granular  on  the  surface,  and  irregular  in  shape;  more  rarely,  and  chiefly 
when  of  large  size,  they  were  light,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  ccuour.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  central  depression  was  freouently  very  indistinct,  or  alto- 
gether absent ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  corpuscles  resembled  pellucid 
globules.  By  some  observers  {e.g.,  Virchow)  pale  bodies,  havincf  tnese  or 
similar  characters,  are  regarded  as  defunct  blood  discs  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  functions  peculiar  thereto,  and  in  particular  of  acting  as  ab- 
sorbers and  carriers  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
it  has  been  lately  found  that  frogs,  whose  liver  had  been  excised,  lost  the 
power  of  respiring  carbonic  acid  and  of  absorbing  oxygen  in  proportion  as 
the  pale  clouded  globules  increased  in  nuraber.f  Granularity  was  most 
marked  when  the  corpuscles  were  of  their  normal  size,  or  less.  When  the 
light-coloured  and  larger  corpuscles  were  granular,  they  were  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  white  corpuscles.  The  granules  were  sometimes  ag- 
gregated in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  nuclei.  Many  of  the  light-coloured 
gloDules,  when  thickly  agglomerated  in  masses,  became  much  darker,  showing 
that  the  variations  m  colour,  in  many  cases,  depended,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  effects  of  light. 

Form. — Sometimes  they  were  irregularly  angular,  presenting  various  re- 
semblances to  squares,  rhombs,  or  triangles;  by  irregular  bulgings  they 
became  cymbiform,  ellipsoid,  spheroid,  jjlobular,  and  curved  in  various  ways; 
and  by  elongation  they  assumed  fusiform,  pvriform,  caudate,  and  staff- 
shaped  appearances.  Sometimes  they  resemblecl  grains  of  wheat,  having  a 
central  raphe — apparently  a  line  of  puckering.  The  margin  frequently  pre- 
sented a  notched  or  serrated  appearance,  due,  seemingly,  to  collapse  of  the 
walls.  This  was  most  frequently  noticed  in  discs  which  were  at  the  same 
time  small  and  granular;  it  existed  rarely  in  those  of  unusual  size,  and  it 
was  seldom  found  in  those  having  an  donated  form.  The  central  depres- 
sion was  marked  hi  various  degrees ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  embryonic  blood 
corpuscle,  it  was  absent.  Occasionally,  the  circumference  of  the  discs  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  double  contour.  I  have 
noticed  appearances  similar  to  some  of  the  above  in  the  blood  of  cholera.J 
Most  of  these  forms  have  been  described  by  various  observers  as  indicative 

*  As  in  many  cases  blood  waa  obtained  in  so  small  quantity  m  to  necessitate 
dilution,  and  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  results,  water  was,  in  all  cases, 
added  under  the  microscope. 

+  Moleschott's  Experiments.  Miiller^s  Archiv,  or  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  Oct.  1854. 

4:  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1854;  p.  133. 
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of  the  decay  and  death  of  the  blood  corpuscles ;  and  they  regard  such  a  condi- 
tion as  of  CTcat  pathological  importance,  bearing  on  the  etiology  and  pathology 


of  various  (diseases.  These  modifications  of  the  common  red  disc,  the  supposed 
products  of  decay  or  disorganization  in  debilitated  constitutions,  appear  to  be 
produced  by  endosmotic  and  exosmotic  changes  dependent  on  the  loss  of  eoui- 
libriura  or  affinity  between  the  corpuscles  and  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Otner 
authors  assert  that  many  of  the  above  forms,  though  closely  resembling  the 
modifications  resulting  from  incipient  or  advanced  disintegration,  are  essen- 
tially distinct  therefrom ;  but  have,  nevertheless,  an  equally  significant  patho- 
logical importance.  Frequently  I  noticed  that,  while  a  comparatively  few  cor- 
puscles in  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  field  of  the  microscope  were  thus 
altered  in  character,  the  remainder  were  perfectly  normal  in  appearance.  This 
renders  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  red  discs  may  have  been  produced  by  physical  causes  operating  at 
the  moment,  e.g.^  unequal  pressure  between  the  glass-slides,  unequal  dilution 
with  wat^r,  &c. 

Size. — I  have  already  mentioned  incidentally  the  variation  in  size.  In  some 
cases  they  were  so  small  and  liffht  coloured  as  to  resemble  oil  globules ;  in 
others  they  equalled  or  exceedea  in  size  the  white  corpuscles. 

Tendency  to  unite  into  Rouleaux. — Instead  of  rouleaux,  the  corpuscles  often 
became  aggregated  into  irregular  masses,  having  a  da^k  colour,  from  their 
density;  at  other  times  there  appeared  to  be  no  tendency  to  aggjregation  of  any 
kind.  There  was  also  consideraole  variation  in  the  rapidity  with  which  sucn 
aggregations,  whether  in  rouleaux  or  irregular  masses,  broke  up  or  became  dis- 
solved. 

Reaction  of  Acetic  Acid. — No  abnormal  peculiarities  were  observed. 

II.  White  Corpuscles. — Relative  number. — ^In  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  they  were  present  in  excess;  in  some  cases  in  very  marked  excess. 
In  many  cases  the  excess  majr  have  been  only  apparent,  and  really  due  to  defi- 
ciencjr  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  ansemic  debilitated  patients,  labouring  under 
chronic  and  exhausting  a£Pections.  In  most  of  these  cases  they  separated  gra- 
dually from  the  red  discs,  and  floated  to  the  side  of  the  field,  wliere  they  ap- 
peared in  groups  of  different  sizes;  they  were  seldom  noticed  adhering  in  any 
way  to  each  other.  This  grouping  appeared  variously  due,  in  different  cases,  to 
their  lighter  specific  gravity,  whereby  they  floated  out  from  among  the  red  cor- 
puscles, or  to  their  extrusion  from,  or  repulsion  by,  the  red,  while  m  progress  of 
agglomeration  into  rouleaux  or  masses. 

It  is  necessaiy  here  to  mention  that  I  took  no  means  of  estimating  quanti- 
tatively or  acciirately  the  proportion  of  white  to  the  red  corpuscles,  i  merely 
judged  qualitatively,  or  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  relation 
of  these  two  kinds  of  corpuscle  by  comparing  the  microscopical  condition  of 
the  blood  in  the  sane  arid  insane,  healthy  and  diseased,  persons  who  were  the 
subjects  of  experiment.  This  mode  of  investigation  was  of  course  open  to 
great  inaccuracies  and  fallacies;  but  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  arriving  at 
the  general  results,  which  it  is  my  object  to  enunciate.  There  is  no  good  plan, 
of  easy  applicability,  for  estimating  the  relative  numbers  of  red  and  white  blood 
corpuscles  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood.  Most  elaborate  micrometrical  enu- 
merations have  been  tried  by  Vierordt  and  other  continental  microscopists;  but 
this  means  b  so  tedious  ana  difficult  as  to  be  practically  impossible.  Professor 
Bennett  has  suggested  that  the  best  means  to  fonn  an  estimate  is  to  observe 
the  spaces  or  meshes  between  the  rouleaux  or  aggregate  masses  of  the  red 
discs.  But  tliis  mode  of  procedure  is  very  fallacious.  I  have  repeatedly  failed 
to  detect  a  single  white  corpuscle  in  this  way,  when  I  knew  they  existed  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  even  in  excess,  and  where  I  have  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  their  presence  by  floating  them  out  in  water.  Observers  are 
very  much  dividSi  as  to  what  constitutes  the  normal  proportion  of  the  white 
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to  the  red  corpuscles.  For  some  time  it  has  been  generally  held  to  be  one 
white  to  every  eight  or  ten  red :  but  late  experiments  on  the  continent  seem 
to  prove  that  this  is  very  erroneous.*  The  unportance  of  the  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  these  expenments  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  very 
briefly  mentioning  a  few  of  the  results  referred  to.  Bonders  and  Moleschott 
state  the  average  proportion  to  be  1  to  373.  They  found  that  in  persons 
between  two  ana  a  hall  and  twelve  years  of  age,  the  average  proportion  was 
1  to  226 ;  between  thirty  and  fifty  years,  1  to  346;  in  old  men  between  sixty 
and  eighty,  1  to  381;  in  females,  afttsr  menstruation,  1  to  247;  in  females  who 
had  not  menstruated,  1  to  405 ;  and  in  preg;nant  women,  1  to  281.  The  white 
corpuscles  increased  after  food,  especially  if  rich  in  albumen,  and  diminished 
by  lasting ;  they  were  increased  also  dunng  menstruation  and  pregnancy. 

Granularity  atid  Opacity  varied  considerably;  they  were  most  marked  where 
the  corpuscles  were  not  increased  in  size,  or  were  smaller  than  normal. 

Size. — Sometimes  they  resembled  the  red  corpuscles  in  size;  at  other  times 
they  attained  two  or  three  tunes  their  normal  Dulk;  in  the  latter  case  they 
were  very  pellucid,  non-granular,  and  delicate. 

Form. — ^Irregukrities  in  the  outline  were  comparatively  seldom  met  with, 
and  were  more  probably  temporary  and  due  to  physical  causes  in  operation 
during  the  microscopical  examination,  than  permanent  or  structural  changes. 
A  large  granular  opaque  nucleus  was  sometimes  visible  without  the  aia  of 
acetic  acid.  It  usually  occupied  nearly  the  whole  cell;  sometimes  it  was 
central,  at  other  times  more  or  less  parietal;  in  the  latter  case  the  cell  waU 
resembled  a  delicate  vesicle  or  veil  enveloping  the  nucleus. 

Reaction  of  Acetic  Acid. — ^This  reagent  usually  rendered  evident  a  large,  gra- 
nular, simple  nucleus,  or  a  double  or  triple  nucleus,  which  was  much  sinaller 
and  seldom  granular,  though  frequently  opaque.  The  cell  wall  usually  became 
Tery  distinct  and  sometimes  swelled  to  a  great  extent  round  the  nucleus. 
Oc^ionally  the  nucleus  was  as,  or  even  more,  distinctly  visible  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  rea^nt.  Where  the  nucleus  was  visible  on  the  simple  addition  of 
water,  acetic  acid  generally  rendered  it  only  more  granular  and  distinct.  Where 
the  double  or  triple  nucleus  was  developed,  the  corpuscles  closely  resembled, 
and  could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  pus  cells.  This  condition  of 
nucleus  was  chiefly  noticed  in  small-sized  corpuscles ;  the  larger,  CTanular, 
single  nucleus  in  tnose  of  larger  size.    Sometimes  the  supposed  wnite  oor- 

Snscle  proved,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  to  be  only  the  nucleus  round  which 
le  cell  wall  was  now  developed  as  a  very  delicate  pellucid  vesicle. 
The  alterations  which  I  have  above  shortly  described  were  much  more 
common  among  the  inmates  of  the  Crichton  Institution  than  those  of  the 
Southern  Ck)unties  Asylum.  This  is  attributable,  doubtless,  not  only  to  the 
influence  of  previous  education  and  habits  on  the  constitution  of  the  patients 
respectively,  but  also  to  the  essential  diflerence  in  the  occupation  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  two  classes ;  their  passive,  sedentary  nature  in  the  one,  and  their 
active,  open-air  character  in  the  other.  These  conditions  of  the  blood  were  not 
confined  to  the  insane,  for  they  occurred,  to  a  less  extent,  however,  in  the 
sane.  Nor  did  they  appear  to  oear  any  relation,  in  kind  or  deeree,  to  the  type 
or  class  of  mental  alienation ;  but  a  connexion  was  traceable,  both  in  sane  and 
insane,  with  physical  disease. 

In  estimatmg,  however,  the  value  of  such  structural  changes  in  the  blood  in 
connexion  with  mental  or  physical  disease  in  the  insane,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  following  facts  inter  alia.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  conditions 
have  been  found  in  other  diseases ;  and  it  is  probable  they  exist  in  many  bodily 
states,  which  are  not  usually  classified  as  distinct  diseases.  Variations  in  size 
of  the  corpuscles  are  known  to  be  comparatively  common  in  health  as  well  as 

*  Bonders  and  Moleechott  Schmidt's  Jabrbuch,  No.  6,  1854,  or  British  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  Oct  1S54« 
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disease,  in  persons  of  all  a^  and  of  both  sexes.  The  blood  corpuscles  very 
readilj  assume  a  great  vanety  of  form,  temporary  or  permanent,  from  simple 
physical  causes — ^.^.,  pressure,  or  addition  ot  reaeents  causing  endosmotic  and 
erosmotic  changes.  The  red  corpuscles  are  well  Known  to  become  wrinkled  or 
puckered,  and  tuberculated  or  granular,  after  ^^moval  from  the  body  and  expo- 
sure. Changes  in  form  and  colour  are  frequently  produced  by  the  indirect 
action  of  medicinal  agents  which  have  been  receivea  mto  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  lungs  or  stomach,  or  by  their  direct  application  to  the  blood 
itself.  Both  white  and  red  corpuscles  are  increased  or  dmiinished  in  number 
in  many  diseases ;  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  one,  however,  may  be  merely 
apparent,  and  due  to  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  other.  A  gradual  transi- 
tion of  the  red  into  the  white  corpuscles  has  repeatedly  been  tnu^  in  various 
affections;  the  red  become  granular,  light  coloured,  and  enlarged;  and  the 
white  become  flattened,  non-granular  and  more  opaque.  The  granumrity  and  irre- 
{^nlarity  of  the  margp  in  the  red  discs  has  been  variously  a^buted  to  pucker- 
mg  from  simple  desiccation ;  to  the  accumulation  or  adhesion  of  minute  bubbles 
of  common  air  or  ^es  contained  or  developed  in  the  blood ;  or  to  the  adhesion 
of  articles  of  fibrm. 

These  and  similar  considerations,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  further  to 
specify,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fallacies  and  mistakes  into  which  we  are 
apt  to  fall  in  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject.  My  observations  have  not 
been  sufficiently  extensive  or  minute  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  any  very  new  or 
valuable  results ;  still  my  present  object  shall  have  been  fully  answered  if  I 
can  succeed  in  inducing  observers,  of  greater  experience  and  larger  opportu- 
nities, to  prosecute  researches  which  I  have  but  crudely  begun. 

I  have  appended  a  few  tables  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  facts  and  fallacies 
above  specined ;  they  are  interesting,  as  much  on  account  of  their  negative  as 
their  positive  evidence. 

The  following  is  a  retumS  of  the  chief  general  conclusions  or  results  at 
which  my  expenments  appear  to  warrant  me  in  arriving— viz. : 
L  That  the  blood  of  the  insime  varies  considerably  in 

a.  Ck>lour,  granularity,  and  dulness ; 

h.  Density  or  consistence; 

e.  Coagulability; 

d,  Kels^ive  proportion  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  globules; 

e.  The  tendency  of  the  red  discs  to  agglomerate; 
/.  Rapidity,  readiness,  and  amount  of  the  flow. 

n.  That  the  red  discs  ybxj  in  a.  size,  b.  form,  c,  colour,  d.  number,  e,  tendency 

to  agglomerate, 
in.  That  the  while  globules  vary  in  0.  size,  b.  form,  e.  granularity,  d,  number, 

e.  reaction  of  acetic  acid. 

IV.  That,  in  the  blood  of  the  insane,  a  leucac^themic  condition  frequently 
exists. 

V.  That,  in  many  cases,  this  condition  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and 

due  to  a  deficiency  in  Ihe  amount  qf  red  discs. 

VI.  That  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  kind  or  intensity  of  the 
above  conditions,  and  the  various  forms  or  phases  of  mental  alienation, 

Vn.  That  there  is,  however,  a  certain  relation  between  these  conditions  and 

the  physical  complications  of  mental  alienation. 
Vm.  That  these  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  insane,  but  occur  in  the 

sane,  under  similar  circumstances  of  physical  disease. 

IX.  That  the  blood  is  more  altered  in  the  insane  than  the  sane,  chiefly  in 
proportion  as  an«mia,  struma,  and  other  physical  states,  are  more  common 
m  them. 

X.  That,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  rich  insane,  vdW  that 
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in  the  poor  insane,  it  is  deteriorated,  more  frequently  and  to  a  much 
ereater  extent  in  the  former. 

XI.  That  this  is  due,  in  f;reat  measure,  to  the  essential  difference  in  the 
education  and  habits  m  the  respective  classes:  to  the  predominance  of 
mental  over  physical  culture  in  the  higher  classes ;  and  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  physical  over  mental  exercise  in  the  labouring  classes. 

Xn.  That,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  various  forms  of  mental 
alienation,  no  alterations  can  be  considered  peculiar  to,  or  frequent  in, 
any  one  of  these  forms. 

XIII.  That  contrasting  the  blood  of  the  insane  with  that  of  the  sane,  any 
structural  alteration  in  either  dass  is  usuallv  due  to  physical  disease. 

XIY.  That  the  physical  conditions  or  diseases,  both  in  sane  and  insane,  in 
which  the  above  structural  alterations  most  frequently  occur,  arc 
debilitated  states  of  the  system  and  general  vitiation  of  the  blood, 
resulting  from  long-continued  and  exhausting  diseases,  e,g.,  anaonia 
resulting  from  phthisis,  menorrhagia,  or  intestinal  diseases. 

Table  I. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  in  connexion  ttith 

Phytical  Disease  in  the  Insane. 


Sex. 


M. 


I 
Age.       Phase  of  Insanity. 


47  General  paralysiB,  epi 
lepsy  —  Monomania 
of  riches,  kleptomania, 
mutilator.     Died, 

50  Homicidal  mania,  de- 
mentia —  Occasional 
abstinence. 

36  Dipsomania,  partial 
dementia. 


28  Confirmed  dementia — 
Functions  almost 
vegetative,  dirty  and 
degraded  habits. 

28  Mania,  religious  and 
erotic,  strong  here- 
ditary taint 

40    Confirmed  dementia. 

85  Chronic  mania,  with 
epilepsy. 

19  Acute  [recent]  mania, 
1st  attack. 


45  Genera]  paralysis,  Ist 
stage,  dementia — Mo- 
nomania of  riches. 

30  Acute  mania,  with 
epilepsy. 

50    Monomania  of  pride. 

40  Chronic  mania,  de- 
mentia. 


Nature  of  Physical 
Disease. 


Ansemia^  diarrhoea^  dy 
sentery.  Said  to  have 
had  enteritis. 

Lcucophlegmasia,  dys- 
pepsia. 

Delirium  tremens,  dys- 
pepsia, chronic  hepa- 
titis, hypochondriasis, 


Struma,  tendency  to 
syncope  and  erysi- 
pelas, anaemia. 

Old  fracture  of  skull, 
struma. 

Renal  anasarca. 
Tendency  to  erysipelas. 

Phthisis,  ansemia,  great 
emaciation  and  de- 
bility, chronic  diar- 
rhoea [dysenteroidj. 

Pneumonia,  fracture  of 
ribs,  cutaneous  em- 
physema, diarrhoea, 
anaemia.     Died, 

Aneemia,  diarrhoea,  de- 
bauchery, dissipation. 

Syphilis. 

Scrofulous  ulcers  and 
abscesses,  anaemia. 


Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 


Great  increase  oi  white. 


Slight  increase  of  white. 

Red — small,  granular, 
irregular  margin. 

White — slight  increase. 

Red — dark,  granular,  ir- 
regular maigin;  some 
have  the  appearance 
of  a  double  contour. 

White — slight  increase. 


White — slight  increase, 
small  and  veiy  gran- 
ular. 

Red — irregular  in  shape. 

White — slight  increase. 

„        g^eat  increase. 


slight  increase. 


White — increased,  small, 

indistinct. 
Red — alteration  of  shape. 
ft         t»         »» 
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Table  I. — (continued.) 


Sex. 

Age. 

Phase  of  Insanity. 

Nature  of  Physical 
Disease. 

Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 

M. 

50 

Chronic        mania,     de- '  Bilious     attacks,     diar- ,  White — ^increased. 

mentia. 

rhoea. 

45 

Confirmed  dementia. 

Cutaneous       eruptions,           ,,        ,, 
ulcers,  strabismus.        /?»i— indistinct,  altered 
in  shape. 

... 

40 

»y               »> 

Dyspepsia,       chronic     j  i2«rf— irregular   in  mar- 
vomiting,                     j     gin. 
Paralysis — Blind.            \  Red — irr^fular  in  mar- 

F. 

60  1  Senile  dementia. 

! 

maigm,  granular. 

... 

35    Confirmed  dementia. 

Scrofulous     spinal     di- 
sease, great  distortion. 

it        it 

... 

47  ,  Melancholia,    relit^ioua, 

Anaemia,         hypochon- 1  Red — light    in    colour. 

suicidal — Dirty   and 

driadis. 

agglomerated  in  irre- 
gular masses. 

degraded.  Hereditar}* 

taint. 

... 

45    Confirmed    melancholia 

Anaemia,        dyspepsia 

White — ^great    increase. 

j     — Vanity,    occasional 

[marked  by   frequent 
vomiting],     oxafuria, 

small,  granular. 

abstinence. 

1 

intemperance. 

... 

35  'Melancholia,      paroxys- 

Strumous     disease     of 

Red — altered  in  shape, 

tarsus  and  metatarsus, 

agglomerated           in 

sional  abstinence. 

anaemia,    emaciation. 
DUd. 

masses. 

... 

35 

Chronic     mania — Inde- 
cent, d^^ed,   very 
incoherent. 

Anaemia,  cholera.  Died. 

TFA*/c— increased,  small, 
granular. 

.. 

30 

Chronic         dementia — 

White — increased,  small. 

Mate. 

abscesses. 

granular. 

... 

35 

Puerperal  mania. 

Struma,  anaemia. 

Red — ^grranular. 

40 

Partial  dementia. 

Chronic       acnd         [in- 
veterate]. 

Wh  *7«— increased. 

... 

35  .Melancholia,     paroxys- 

Struma,           dyspepsia, 
bilious  attacks,   anae- 

Red— ^altered  in  shape, 

!     mal   mania. — Conva- 

granular. 

1     lescent. 

mia. 

... 

28    Melancholia,     paroxya- 

Phthisis  [vicarious]. 

Red — altered  in  shape, 

;     mal   mania  —  Dirty, 

granular. 

i     degraded,  indecent. 

... 

55    Melancholia,  mania. 

Strumous         abscesses, 

iZcd— altered  in  shape. 

bronchocele,  anaemia. 

irregular  in  mai^gin. 

... 

40    Monomania  [simple]. 

Anaemia. 

i2ed— altered  in  shape, 
irregular  in  margin. 

40    Chronic  mania. 

It 

White — increased,  hirge, 
granular,  irregular  in 
shape. 

White — increased,  alter- 

... 

64    Mdancholia. 

Chronic  diarrhoea. 

1 

ed  in  size  and  shape. 

irregular  in  margin. 

... 

35    Chronic  mania. 

Tendency  to  dysentery.  '  Red— altered  in  shape. 

... 

25    Monomania     of    pride, 

A  menorrhcea,  dyspepsia,  j  li^Ai/c— increased,  small 

1     erotic,      mania      pa- 

Red — elongated,  light  in 

,     roxysmal. 

colour,    agglomerateNd 
in  irregular  masses. 

lu  the  above  Table,  it  will  be  observed  that  aa  abnormal  couditlou  of  both. 
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kinds  of  blood  discs  sometimes  occurred  in  the  same  individual ;  that  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  red  discs  was  most  freauently  alteration  in  form ;  that  of 
the  white  globules,  simple  increase  in  nimioer ;  that  in  both  the  cases  where 
there  was  a  marked  excess  of  white  globules  there  was  a  great  amount  of  phy- 
sical disease,  as  well  as  a  severe  type  of  mental  alienation ;  and  that  the  same 
structural  alterations  occurred  in  the  most  opposite  and  varied  forms  of  insanity 
and  its  physical  complications. 

Table  II. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  without  the  ptesenee  of 
marked  Physical  Disease,  in  the  Insane. 


Sex. 

Age. 

M. 

45 

... 

26 

•  a. 

26 

... 

28 

... 

80 

... 

45 
40 
64 

... 

40 

... 

80 

... 

85 

... 

80 
85 

... 

85 

... 

40 

... 

40 

... 

85 

».. 

50 

... 

55 

... 

50 

Phase  of  Insanity. 


Chronic  mania,  demen- 
tuk,  partial — Delusions. 

Dementia,  partial,  con- 
genital 

Dementia,  partial,  con- 
genital. 

Melancholia — Religious. 

Confirmed  dementia^  [se- 
nile]. 

Chronic  mania. 
General  paralysis. 
Chronic    mania — Delu- 
sions, vanity. 
Chronic  miwift^ 

Melancholia. 

Dementia. 

Monomania — Religious. 
Dementia. 

Mania — Delusions. 

Chronic  mania,  demen- 
tia— Delusions. 

Monomania  of  suspi- 
cion. 

Dementia,  mania  pa- 
roxysmal— ^Hallucina- 
tions, dirty,  degraded, 
indeoent,  mutilator. 

Mania,  dementia. 


Melancholia  —  Absti- 
nent, [requiring  arti- 
ficial feeding]. 

Mania — Religious. 


Physical  Condition. 


Robust  health,  plethoric, 
occasional  epistaxis. 

Robust  health,  florid 
complexion. 

Robust  health,  florid 
complexion. 

Healthy,  though  of  de- 
licate build. 

Good  health. 


If  ti 


tendency  to 
obesity. 
€k>od      health,    robust, 

Goodh^th. 


Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 


White  —  increased  ; 
small,  granular,  hazy ; 
very  smooth  maigin. 

Red — granular,  irregu- 
lar in  margin. 

Red — altered  in  shape. 

/20^— altered  in  shape, 
margin  irregular. 

Red  and  white — altered 
in  diape,  margin  and 
mnularity. 

white — ^increased. 


I7%tte->increa8ed,    very 

granular  and  distinct. 
WJiite  -^  ina-eased    and 

altered  in  shape. 
Red  and  vKite   altered 

in  shape. 
White — mcreased. 
Red—  granular,    hazy, 

irregular  in  margin. 
Red — small,     granular, 

margin  serrated. 
White — increased. 


Red — altered  much  in 
shape,  [elongated,  fti- 
siform,  &c.l  light  in 
colour;  agglomerated 
in  masses. 

White — very  granular, 
smooth  margin,  dis- 
tinct. 

i?e(i— altered  in  shape. 

White — increa8ed,smaU, 
smooth  in  outline. 

White — ^increased. 
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Table  EI. — (tontinued.) 


Sex. 

^ 

F. 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

S5 

45 

35 

45 

Phase  of  Insanity. 


Monomania —  Religious 
mania  [nocturnal  pa 
roxysms.] 


Dipsomania — Vanity. 

Confirmed  dementia — 
Dirty  and  degraded 
to  an  extreme  degree. 

Kleptomania^  paroxys- 
mal mania. 


Melancholia  —  1st  at- 
tack. 

Melancholia  —  Absti- 
nence [requiring  arti- 
ficial feeding.] 

Mania — Suicidal,  homi- 
cidal, impulsive. 

Mania — Pride. 

Melancholia. 


Physical  Condition. 


Good  health. 


Good  health,  veiy  stout. 


Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 


Red — altered  in  shape, 
size,  colour;  margin 
irregular. 

White — increased,  dis- 
tinctly nucleated,  very 
granular ;  resemble 
pus  cells  in  reaction 
of  acetic  acid;  altered 
in  sise. 

Red — altered  in  shape; 
eranular. 

White     —      increased. 


White — increased,  very 
granular. 

Red — alter^  in  shapa^ 
granular. 

White — increased,  al- 
tered in  shape. 

While  —  increased^ 
lazge,  granular. 

Red — irregular  in  mar- 
gin, granular,  dark, 
ha^. 

White — increased,  gran- 
ular, distinct. 

Red — altered  in  shape. 


Table  m. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  presence  of  decided  Physical  Disease  in  the  Insane^ 
without  any  abnormal  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Phase  of  Insanity. 

• 
Character  of  Physical  Disease. 

M. 

40 

General  paralysis,  recurrent  mania — 

Partial  paralysis,  phthisis,  mastur- 

Monomania of  riches. 

bation,  delMikUchery,  anaemia. 

... 

48 

Senile  dementia. 

Anaemia,  emaciation,  constipation. 

50 

Dementia,     hereditary     taint — De- 
lusions. 
Dementia,  partial — Mute. 

Phthisis,  dyspepsia,  anaemia. 

28 

Struma,  anemia. 

40 

General    paralysis — monomania    of 

Paralysis,    partial,    spinal    disease; 

riches. 

plethora  capitis. 

50  .Monomania. 

Old  fracture  of  skuU,  tendency  to 
carbuncles. 

... 

45 

Monomania. 

Old  fracture  of  skun. 

80 

„           of  ambition. 

Diabetes. 

... 

45 

Dementia. 

Struma. 

30 

Chronic  mania. 

Ulcers,  tendency  to  erysipelas. 

... 

40    Mania,  erotic. 

Syphilis. 

... 

65          „       paroxysmal 

Anaemia,  emaciation,  senile  debility. 

... 

40          ., 

Strumous  abscesses. 
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Table  m. — {continued.) 


Sex. 

Age. 

Phase  of  Insanity. 

Character  of  Physical  Disease. 

F. 

85 

Melancholia. 

Scabies,     tendency     to     erysipelas 
[traumatic]. 

... 

64 

n 

Chronic  diarrhoea,  ansmia,  emacia- 
tion. 
Frequent  attacks  of  dysentery. 

«.. 

35 

Mania. 

... 

40 

„      paroxysmal. 

,,             „            bronchitis,  mo- 
norrhagia and  dysentery. 

... 

40 

Monomania  of  pride—  melancholia. 

Dyspepsia,  cutaneous  eruptions. 

... 

23 

Dementia. 

Strumous  ophthalmia. 

28 

Mania  ferox,  paroxysmal 

Chronic  vomiting,  angina,  anaemia. 

... 

20 

Mania,  religious — Dirty,  degraded; 

Amenorrhcca,  hypochondriasis,  anae- 

hereditary  taint;  melancholia. 
Mania,     religious — Delusions,     pa- 

... 

45 

Strumous  abscesses,  chronic  pleurisy, 

roxysms  of  violence. 

anaemia. 

... 

40 

Mania — epilepsy. 

Frequent  attacks  of  dysentery. 

... 

40 

„         chronic. 

Menorrhagia. 

... 

40 

t*            ff 

Varicose  ulcers. 

Table  IV. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  presence,  in  the  Insane,  of  great  mental  impairment- 
accompanied  or  not  by  physical  complications,  tcithout  any  abnonnal  altera, 
tion  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Sex. 


Age. 


M. 


45 


Phase  of  Insanity. 


General  paralysis,  1st  stage,  mania, 
chronic,  paroxysmal — Mutilator, 
dirty. 

Mania»  chronic,  paroxysmal — Oc- 
casionally abstinent,  mutilator. 

Mania,  chronic — Destructive,  noisy. 

General  paralysis,  2nd  stage. 

Chronic  mania,  dementia — Occasion- 
ally abstinent. 

Monomania  of  pride,  dementia. 
„  of  suspicion,  dementia. 

Monomania  of  suspicion — Mute ;  ad- 
vanced dementia. 

General  paralysis,  Ist  stage.     I>icd. 

Mania,  epilepsy. 

»»  it 

General  paralysis,  arrested — Mono- 
mania of  ambition  and  riches. 

Amentia. 

Mania  passing  into  general  paralysis. 

Kleptomania,  mania— Vanity. 

Monomania  of  suspicion — Mute. 

Mania  ferox. 
,,      paroxysmal,   connected   with 
menstruation. 

Amentia. 


Physical  Condition. 


Hepatic      disorders,      sanguineous 
tumours  of  the  ear. 

Masturbation  and  its  effects. 

Good  health. 


Pseudo- chorea ;  healthy. 

It        tt         »f^ 
Masturbation  and  its  effects. 

Cutaneous    eruptions,   tendency  to 

erythema. 
Good  health. 


Diarrhoea. 

Good  health. 

Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  partial  paralysis. 

Intemperance;  healthy. 

Formerly  a  prostitute. 

Bronchitis— tendency  to  dysentery. 

Occasional  diarrhoea. 
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Table  V. 

Gases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood-coq)uscles,  in  connexion  with 

Physical  Disease,  in  the  Sane. 


Sex. 

Age. 

1 
PhyRical  Condition.                 !      Condition  of  Blood-corpusclea. 

M. 

24 

AnsmJA,  sallow,  emaciated.                !  irAtfe— increased. 

F. 

40 

Phihiflis,  menorrhagia,    leucorrhoea, 
chronic  hepatitis,  ansemia,  debility, 
and  emaciat  ion. 

i»                  ft 

30 

Dyspepsia^  menstrual  irregularities, 

it             it 

45 

Dyspepsia,  leucorrhoea,  ansemia. 

it              it 

Table  VI. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  icithout  the  presence 

of  marked  Physical  Disease,  iu  the  Sane. 


Sex.  Age 


M.     35 
...  I  30 

...  '  25 


80 
45 
50 

40 
28 
85 


Physical  Condition. 


Bobnst  health. 

Healthy,  but  of  delicate  build. 

„        florid  complexion. 

Occasional  rheumatism. 
Good  health. 
Occasional  influenza. 

Sliffbt  dyspepsia,  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Robust  health. 

Healthy,    but    occasionally    intem- 
perate. 


Alteration  of  Blood-corpuscles. 


Red — altered  in  shape. 
White — increased,  indistinct. 
Red — granular,  margin  irregular. 
U'At^e— increased,     small,     margin 

smooth. 
Red — slightly  altered  in  shape. 
Red — granuUr,  margin  irregular. 
White — increased,   dark,    granular, 

distinct. 
WhiU — increased. 
Red — altered  in  shape  and  colour.  . 


f^Qp/ 


a.  Bed  oorpascles  —  granular,  dark; 
harinff  a  tlightlj  irregular  margin. 

b.  Ued  corpuscles — non-granular;  ser« 
rat«d  margin:  some  of  them  dark,  otbeis 
light-colourea. 

e.  Red  corpuscles  —  besides  haTfnff 
above  characters,  assuming  an  elongated 
or  fusiform  shape. 

d.  Red  corpuscles— seen  in  profile; 
cdlaraed  or  altered  in  Tarious  degrees. 

e.  Red  corpuscles— having  a  more  or 
less  perfect  double  contour. 

y.  Red  corpuscles — light  coloured  and 
pellucid — the  supposed  effete  globules  of 
some  authors. 

g.  Red  corpuscles — alterationsinshape, 
produced  by  endosmotic  and  exosmotio 


corpuscles — adhering  in  ron- 


changes. 
A.  Red 


h. 
leaux. 

m.  "White  corpuscles — various  sixes; 
presenting  various  degrees  of  granularity 
and  opacitj. 

I.  nliite  corpuscles— reaction  of  acetic 
acid ;  showing  the  development  of  a  verj 
granular,  distmct,  single  nucleus. 
k.  White  corpuscles— reaction  of  aoetie 
acid,  exhibiting  the  development  of  double  or  triple,  non-granular,  but  distinct  nuclei. 

The  Tariations  in  sise,  shape,  colour,  and  granularity  of  both  kinds  of  corpuscle,  but  particolariy 
of  the  red  discs,  are  here  evident. 


<^  /J  V^ 


'^ 
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LETTSOMIAN  LECTURES. 


No.  IV. 


ON  MEDICO-LEGAL  EVIDENCE  IN  CASES 
OF  INSANITY. 

(CONCLUSIOH.) 

Delivered  hrfore  the  Medical  Society  qf  London, 

By  FOEBES  WINSLOW,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

I  PURPOSELY  decline  entering  at  any  length  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  law  of  lunacy  relating  to  dispositionB  of  property,  and 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  contract  In  the  former  case 
the  proof  of  insanity  invalidates  all  testamentary  documents;  but 
the  courts  are  extremely  jealous  in  interfering  with  the  apparent 
wishes  of  the  testator,  unless  clear  and  positive  lunacy  be  esta- 
blished. The  character  of  the  testamentary  document  itself  is 
generally  viewed  as  the  most  important  evidence  of  the  capacity 
of  the  attesting  party.  Persons  actually  in  confinement,  and  so 
violent  as  occasionally  to  require  the  application  of  mechanical 
restraint,  have  executed  wills,  and  such  wills  have  been  declared 
valid  and  operative  in  the  Prerogative  Court;  the  principle  of  law 
being,  that  the  testa/nient  Usdf  exhibited,  prirnd  fddey  no  evi- 
dence of  mental  derangement  If  the  will  should  be  such  a 
will  that  a  sane  and  rational  man  would  make— the  property 
descending  in  the  right  and  legitimate  channel — ^the  court  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  set  it  aside,  even  if  a  considerable 
amount  of  eccentricity,  oddity,  and  even  insanity,  have  existed. 
The  proof  of  eccentricity  to  an  extreme  degree,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  a  testamentary  disposition  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  succession,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  pronounce  a  will  invalid.  The  following  remarkable  case  of 
Morgan  v.  Boys  is  one  in  point: — 

The  testator  in  this  instance  died,  leaving  by  his  will  a  large 
fortune  to  his  housekeeper.  The  will  was  disputed  by  his  rela- 
tives on  the  ground  that  it  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  his  not 
having  been  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  After  having  bequeathed 
his  property,  the  deceased  directed  that  his  executors  should 
cause  some  part  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into  fiddle-strings, 
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that  others  should  be  sublimed  into  smelling  salts,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  his  body  should  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical 
purposes  !  He  further  added  in  a  letter,  ^'  the  world  may  think 
this  done  in  a  spirit  of  singularity  or  a  whim;''  but  he  expressed 
himself  as  having  a  moral  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  he 
wished  his  body  to  be  converted  to  purposes  useful  to  mankind. 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that  insanity 
was  not  proved;  the  fstct  merely  amounted  to  eccentricity,  and  on 
this  ground  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  wilL  It  was  proved 
that  the  testator  had  conducted  his  affairs  with  great  shrewdness 
and  ability;  that  he  not  only  did  not  labour  under  imbecility  of 
mind,  but  that  he  was  treated  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity 
by  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 

The  medical  man  has  occasionally  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  what,  in  legal  phraseology,  is  termed  a  "ludd 
interval."  Without  entering  into  a  psychological  or  pathological 
consideration  of  this  veooata  quceeHOy  I  will  only  observe,  that  all 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  insanity,  must  readily 
admit,  that  during  attacks  of  mental  derangement,  the  mind  does 
occasionally  become  exempt  firom  the  influence  of  diseased  im- 
pressions— at  least,  firom  all  obvious  and  appreciable  delusionef, 
and  is  quite  competent  at  these  periods  of  intermission,  to  the 
exercise  of  a  right  judgment  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  property. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  bearing  of  this  subject  upon  the 
question  of  marriage,  it  must  be  obvious  that  insanity  must 
inyaUdate  the  most  important  contract  of  life,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  consent  The  spiritual  court  has  the  sole  and  exclusive 
cognizance  of  questioning  and  deciding  directly  the  legality  of 
marriage,  and  of  enforcing  specifically  the  right  and  obligations 
respecting  persons  depending  upon  it  But  the  temporal  courts 
have  the  sole  cognizance  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  all 
temporal  rights  of  property;  and  so  far  as  such  rights  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  the  inherent  privilege  of  determining  inci- 
dentally either  upon  the  fact  or  legality  of  marriage.* 

In  cases  of  disputed  wills,  on  the  ground  of  mental  incom- 
petency, the  evidence  of  the  medical  witness  is  generally  recorded 
(privately)  before  a  proctor  or  his  representativa  ITie  witness 
has  to  reply  to  a  series  of  written  interrogatories  relating  to  the 

*  Starkie  on  Er. 
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testator's  state  of  mind,  and  his  replies  are  written  at  length  by  a 
person  specially  deputed  to  examine  him,  and  take  his  evidence. 
The  cross-examination  is  also  conducted  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  the  evidence  thus  recorded,  after  being  attested  upon  oath, 
is  adduced  in  court  during  the  trial.  In  attempts  to  invalidate 
the  marriage  contract  upon  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  inquiry 
is  in  some  cases  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  commission  of  lunacy. 
Should  the  insanity  be  thus  established,  the  subsequent  question 
of  divorce  must  of  necessity  come  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
It  is  not,  however,  indispensable  that  in  these  cases  a  writ  De 
Lunatico  Inquirendo  should  issue. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  another  division  of  the  subject, — 
viz.,  that  relating  to  the  question  of  capacity  to  manage  both  the 
person  and  property,  and  to  submit  to  you  an  outline  of  the 
character  of  the  evidence  adduced  during  the  prosecution  of  a 
writ  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo,  It  is  at  these  important  inquiries 
that  the  legal  and  medical  signification  of  the  terms  "  soundness" 
and  "  unsoundness"  of  mind  come  legitimately  under  considera- 
tion. Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  legal  import  of  these  obscure 
and  much-vexed  phrases,  as  defined  in  one  of  the  recognised 
text-books  upon  the  "  Law  of  Lunacy." 

"A  sound  mind,"  says  Shelford,  "is  one  wholly  free  from 
delusion,  all  the  intellectual  faculties  existing  in  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour  and  harmony,  the  propensities,  affections,  and  passions 
being  under  the  subordination  of  the  judgment  and  the  will,  the 
former  being  the  controlling  power,  with  a  just  perception  of  the 
natural  connexion  or  repugnancy  of  ideas.  Weak  minds,  again, 
differ  from  strong  in  the  extent  and  power  of  their  faculties ;  but 
unless  they  betray  symptoms  of  a  total  loss  of  understanding,  and 
of  idiocy,  or  of  delusions,  they  cannot  be  considered  unsound. 

"  An  unsound  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  ddusUmSy 
mingles  ideas  of  imagination  with  those  of  reality,  those  of  re- 
flection with  those  of  sensation,  and  mistakes  the  one  for  the 
other ;  and  such  delusion  is  often  accompanied  with  an  apparent 
insensibility  to,  or  perversion  of,  those  feelings  which  are  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  our  nature.  Some  lunatics,  for  instance, 
are  callous  to  a  just  sense  of  affection,  decency,  or  honour ;  they 
hate  those  without  cause  who  were  formerly  most  dear  to  them ; 
others  take  delight  in  cruelty;  many  are  more  or  less  affected  at 
not  receiving  that  attention  to  which  their  delusions  persuade 
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tJiem  they  are  entitled.  Retention  of  memory,  display  of  talents 
enjoyment  in  amusing  games,  and  an  appearance  of  rationality 
on  various  subjects,  are  not  inconsistent  with  unsoundness  of 
mind;  hence  sometimes  arises  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  sanity  and  insanity.  The  man  of  insane  mind  from 
disease,  having  been  once  compos  Tnentis,  pertinaciously  adheres 
to  some  delusive  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence  of 
its  falsity,  and  endeavours  by  the  most  ingenious  arguments, 
however  fiedlacious  they  may  be,  to  support  his  opinions."* 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon,  the  term  unsoundness 
of  mind,  and  its  equivalent,  "  unsound  memory/'  were  used  indis- 
criminately in  several  of  the  old  statutes,  not  only  synonymously 
with  the  word  lunatic,  which  in  its  strict  legal  signification  means 
a  diseajse  of  the  mind  with  lucid  intervals,  but  with  the  phrase 
idiocy,  or  permanent  insanity.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Eldon 
to  give  importance  and  significance  to  this  phrase.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  maintained,  that  the  term  implied,  not  mere 
weakness  of  understanding,  but  a  total  deprivation  of  sense 
Lord  Eldon  says :  "  Of  late,  the  question  has  not  been,  whether 
the  party  be  insane,  but  the  court  has  thought  itself  authorized 
to  issue  a  commission  De  LuTudico  iTiquirendo,  provided  it  is 
made  out,  that  the  party  is  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  and 
provident  management — liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one — under 
imbecility  of  mind  not  strictly  insanity,  but,  as  to  the  mischief, 
calling  for  as  much  protection  as  actual  insanity."  Again,  his 
lordship  observes,  "  that  unsoundness  in  some  such  state  of  mind 
undistinguished  from  idiocy  and  from  lunacy,  and  yet  such  as 
makes  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  commission."  The  legal 
acceptation  of  the  term  unsoundness  is,  as  Mr.  Amos  observes^ 
"not  very  easy  to  define,  for  it  is  neither  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, or  incompetency  to  manage  a  persons  OAvn  affairs;  and 
yet,  we  have  seen,  an  inquisition  finding  a  person  unfit  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  therefore  not  of  sound  mind,  has  been  found 
bad."  Mr.  Amos  concludes  his  remarks  by  stating  that  "un- 
soundness of  mind  is  a  legal  term,  the  definition  of  which  has 
varied,  and  CAnnot,  even  in  the  present  day,  be  stated  with  any- 
thing like  scientific  precision."  Mr.  Shelford  regrets  that  Lord 
Eldon  should  have  departed  from  the  original  signification  of 

*  Law  of  Lunacy,  by  Leonard  Shelford,  Esq.     1847. 
NO.    XXIX  H 
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tbe  term  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  that  so  much  uncertainty 
and  latitude  should  have  been  given  to  the  phrase.  In  a  subse- 
quent case,  Lord  Eldon  appe^uns  to  have  laid  down  a  clearer  view 
of  his  meaning  in  relation  to  this  important  matter.  He  says : 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  the 
party  to  mani^e  his  affairs^  if  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  only  that 
he  was  of  an  extreme  imbecility  of  mind,  that  he  has  an  imbe- 
cility to  manage  his  own  affairs,  if  they  will  not  proceed  to  infer 
from  that,  in  thus  finding  upon  oath,  that  he  is  of  unsound  mind, 
they  have  not  established,  by  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  a  case 
in  which  the  chancellor  can  make  a  grant,  constituting  a  com- 
mittee, either  of  the  person  or  estate.  All  the  cases  decide  that 
mere  imbecility  wiD  not  do,  unless  that  imbecility,  and  that 
incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs,  amount  to  evidence  that  he  is 
of  unsound  mind,  and  he  must  be  found  to  be  sa"  The  dicta  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  have,  however,  been  often  disregarded  by 
his  eminent  judicial  successors ;  and  in  a  statute  of  William  lY., 
relative  to  trustees  and  mortgages,  a  power  is  given  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  issue  a  commission  "i)«  LuiuUico  Inquvrendo*  in 
all  cases  in  which  an  irudnlity  to  manage  affairs  can  be  estor 
hlishedy  apart  altogether  fronx  the  existence  of  idiocy,  IriTiacy 
or  insanity.  So  much  for  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
and  the  civil  security  of  the  subject  I*  It  would  a}q)ear  that  the 
term  '^  unsoundness  of  mind,""  although  a  recognised  and  adopted 
phrase,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  legal  phantom — an  ignis  faiuus 
— a  condition  of  mind  amenable  to  no  philosophical  or  judicial 
analysis,  incapable  of  being  submitted  to  any  psychological  test- 
like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  for  ever  eluding  our  grasp,  and  placing 
at  defiance  every  standard  of  comparison — a  phase  of  diseased 
understanding— a  form  of  lunacy  suspended  upon,  ot  hovering 

*  Dr.  Bay,  when  referring  to  the  facilitj  with  which  commjBsions  of 
lunacy  are  granted  in  this  country,  remarks :  "  One  finds  it  difficult  to 
beHeve  on  what  slight  grounds  interdiction  is  there  (in  Greait  Britain) 
every  day  procured — a  meaaure  that,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting tne  interests  of  the  insane  ^arty,  is  too  often,  in  reahty,  designed 
to  promote  the  selfish  views  of  relatives  and  fi^ends.  A  kind  and  d^;ree 
of  mental  impairment  that  has  never  obscured  the  patient's  knowledge  of 
kii  relative  situation,  never  altered  his  disposition  to  be  kind  and  useml  to 
those  around  him,  never  weakened  his  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures,  and 
tiever  affected  his  capacity  to  manage  his  concerns  with  his  usual  prudence, 
has  been  repeatedly  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  him  of  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  property,  and  subjecting  him  to  all  the  dis* 
abilities  which  the  law  can  impose. ' 
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between,  the  confines  of  positive  mental  alienation  and  complete 
idiocy — an  intermediate  state  of  existence — a  kind  of  tertium 
quid,  to  which  modem  jurists  appear  incapable  of  attaching  any 
precise,  definite,  or  philosophical  meaning.  Neverthelass,  in  our 
courts  of  law  it  is  7W>  fiction — it  assumes  a  palpable  form — it  is 
an  accepted  term — an  admitted  phrase;  and,  as  medical  wit- 
nesses we  must  be  prepared  to  be  asked  the  question,  whether 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  in  reference  to  which  we  are 
examined  is  one  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  whether  that  un- 
soundness of  mind  is  or  is  not  associated  with  an  incapacity  to 
manage  the  person  and  property  ?  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to 
recognise  no  form  of  mental  unsoundness  which  is  not  positively 
the  product  of  disease.  The  judges  of  the  land  may  affix  their 
own  interpretation  to  the  phrase,  "  unsoundness  of  mind ;"  but, 
as  medical  psychologists,  we  must  never  forget  what  is  due  to 
our  position  as  witnesses,  as  well  as  what  we  owe  to  the  profes* 
aon,  and  to  the  cause  of  triithy  and  resolutely  repudiate  any 
other  definition  of  the  term  than  that  justified  by  a  strict  psycho- 
logical analysis. 

Unsoundness  of  mind  is  either  a  "diseased"  or  "healthy" 
condition  of  the  intellect  If  the  term  implies  only  naturofl 
mental  decay  (unassociated  with  amy  well-marked  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  excitement  of  insanity,  or  delusive  im- 
pressions), a  condition  of  mind  occasionally  exhibited  by  persons 
of  healthy  intellect,  the  mental  infirmity  often  contemporanous 
with  old  age;  if  it  refers  to  an  incapacity  and  inaptitude 
for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  life,  and 
which  may  exist  apart  altogether  from  connate  idiocy  or  acquired 
imbecility,  insanity,  or  lunacy;  then  WE  have  no  authority  to 
take  oognizance  of  the  condition — ^it  does  not  legitimately  come 
within  our  medical  jurisdiction.  If  we  accept  the  phrase  "  un- 
soundness of  mind,"  we  can  attach,  Toedically,  no  other  signi'* 
fication  to  it  than  that  of  a  mind  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 
Admitting  this  to  be  a  rational  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  consider  the  term  as  synonymous  with  insanity,  aberration 
of  mind,  or  lunacy.  We  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  a  legal, 
apart  firom  a  psychological,  unsoundness. 

In  making  this  distinction,  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
important  question,  as  to  whether  there  are  not  states  of  the  in- 
tellect clearly  accompanied  by  an  incapacity  to  manage  both  the 
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person  and  propeirty,  the  result  of  a  premature  and  natural  decay 
of  the  mental  faculties,  independently  of  any  physical  alteration 
in  the  nervous  matter  which  would  justify  us  in  bringing  the 
person  so  affected  within  the  wise  and  protective  influence  of  the 
law  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  conditions  of  the  mind, 
'* i/nterdiction"  aud  "protection'*  may  be  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  person  and  property  of  the  individual,  who 
could  not,  without  an  act  of  great  injustice,  and  a  monstrous  and 
cruel  perversion  of  the  law  and  of  science,  be  pronounced  to  be, 
in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  term,  either  insane,  imbecile,  or  a 
lunatic.  Should  such  a  class  of  cases  be  recognised  by  statute, 
find  made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry  and  protection,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  adopjb  proceedings  very  dissimilar  to  an  ordi- 
nary commission  De  Lun/xiico  Inquirendo  ;  neither  should  we  be 
justified  in  applying  to  those  so  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  law,  the  terms  usually  adopted  in  writs  of 
this  description :  such  as  limatic,  imbecile,  idiot,  or  imsoundness 
of  mind. 

There  are  upon  record  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  Ridgway  v. 
Darwin,  a  commission  of  lunacy  was  supported  against  a  person 
who,  when  sober,  was  a  very  sensible  man,  but  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  intoxication,  he  was  pronounced  incapable  of  managing 
his  property.  This  liberality  of  courts  of  justice  is  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  dicta  of  Lord  Coke,  who  pronounced  the 
drunkard  to  be  "  a  voluntaHus  dceraon."  By  the  Roman  law, 
if  a  man  by  notorious  prodigality  was  in  danger  of  wasting  his 
^tate,  he  was  considered  as  71  on.  compos,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  curators  or  tutors,  by  the  prsetor.  By  the  laws  of  Solon 
such  prodigals  were  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.  Blackstone 
questions  the  propriety  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  law  with 
regard  to  drunkards  and  spendthrifts.  He  says,  it  was  doubtless 
an  excellent  method  of  benefiting  the  families,  but  it  hardly 
seems  calculated  for  the  genius  of  a  free  nation,  who  claim  and 
exercise  the  liberty  of  using  their  own  property  as  they  please. 
*'/Si<j  utere  tuo  ut  aliemum  nan  Iwdas/' is  the  only  restriction 
our  laws  have  given  with  regard  to  economical  prudence. 

The  medical  witness  deputed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  party,  prior  to  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  issuing  of  a  commission  De  Lunatico  In- 
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quireiulo,  is  required  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  an  affidavit  embodying  the  facts,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  case.  I  would  advise  the  witness  not  to  remain 
satisfied  with  one  examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  even  if  the 
insanity  should  be  very  apparent  and  obvious.  The  court  is 
better  satisfied  if  the  affidavit  of  the  medical  expeH  is  based 
upon  several  interviews.  The  opinion  of  the  witness  assumes  a 
legal  form  whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor,  and  the  party 
giving  it,  is  required  to  appear  at  the  affidavit  office,  or  before 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
administer  oaths  in  Chancery,  to  swear  to  the  arccuracy  of  the 
document  It  is  very  important  that  the  medical  witness  should, 
at  the  moment  of  the  examination  or  immediately  afterwards 
take  full  notes  and  accurate  dates  of  every  conversation  with 
the  person  whose  state  of  mind  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
investigation.  If  called  upon  to  give  viva  voce  evidence,  he 
will  be  permitted  to  refer  to  these  memoranda,  if  made  at  the 
time  of  examination.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
opposing  counsel  and  judge  (if  the  commission  be  contested) 
have  a  right  to  see  and  examine,  in  open  couii;,  the  notes 
of  the  medical  witness.  Before  being  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  at  a  commission  of  inquiry,  he  is  generally  expected, 
by  repeated  interviews  with,  and  examinations  of,  the  alleged 
lunatic,  to  have  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  features  of  the  case,  and  to  have  satisfied 
his  mind  as  to  the  existence,  not  only  of  mental  derangement, 
but  of  insanity  associated  with  an  inability,  from  disease,  of 
managing  both  the  person  and  property.  In  our  examina- 
tion of  the  alleged  lunatic,  we  must  not  take  for  granted  every 
statement  alleged  against  him ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate 
for  ourselves  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  case  of  insanity  against  the  person 
whose  capacity  and  sanity  of  mind  we  are  deputed  to  examine. 
In  the  generality  of  instances,  the  delusions  of  the  party  are 
apparent,  and  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
mental  derangement.  In  many  cases,  the  intellect  is  reduced  to 
a  sad  state  of  imbecility;  and  in  this  type  of  insanity  we  have  no 
obstacles  to  interfere  with  onr  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion ;  but 
doubtful  instances  occasionally  are  brought  under  our  notice, 
giving  rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  and  requiring  for  their  scu- 
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cessful  exposition  great  caution,  much  time,  and  patience.  Delu- 
sions are  sometimes  cunningly  concealed  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  notwithstanding  we  are  certain  that  they  exist,  no  amount 
of  ingenuity  will  induce  the  patient  to  disclose  them,  particularly 
if  made  aware  of  the  object  of  our  visit  I  had  recently  to  see  a 
lady  whose  insanity  was  manifested  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
her  every  action ;  but  after  paying  her  several  visits,  I  foimd  it 
impossible  to  induce  her  to  exhibit  any  one  delusive  impression 
or  insane  idea;  but  no  sooner  had  I  left  the  room,  than  her 
conversation  and  conduct  became  outrageously  insane.  Many 
insane  persons  are  able  to  talk  with  apparent  rationality,  but 
canuot  write  without  exhibiting  their  insanity.  I  have  ex- 
amined recently  one  very  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  in  a 
clever,  well-read,  and  intellectual  woman,  whom  I  had  occasion- 
ally to  visit  I  never  could  detect  the  slightest  aberration  of 
mind  in  her  conversation,  and  yet  almost  invariably  upon  my 
leaving,  she  placed  in  my  hands  a  letter  (which  had  been  written 
previously  to  my  calling),  full  of  the  most  absurd  extravagancies 
and  fancies ;  accusing  strangers,  myself,  and  the  members  of  her 
family,  of  being  engaged  in  a  deeply-concocted  conspiracy  against 
her  property  and  life.  Several  of  these  peculiar  and  interesting 
cases  are  recorded,  and  the  medical  man  has  been  advised, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  true  condition  of 
the  mind,  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  alleged  lunatic, 
upon  the  principle  that  few  persons  positively  insane  can,  for  any 
length  of  time,  write,  without  exhibiting  their  delusions,  whatever 
amount  of  self-control  they  are  able  to  exercise  over  their  thoughts 
and  morbid  ideas,  during  protracted  conversations.  It  is  essential 
for  us  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
ordinary  and  every-day  occurrences  of  life.  Upon  one  occasion 
I  was  conversing  with  a  person  whose  state  of  mind  was  the 
subject  of  investigation,  and  finding  him  rational,  and  apparently 
sane  upon  all  points,  I  questioned  him  as  to  who  was  the  reigning 
sovereign,  without  knowing  he  had  any  delusion  upon  the  point. 
The  person  immediately  started  from  his  chair,  exclaiming,  in  an 
excited  tone  of  voice,  "  I  am  the  sovereign !" 

It  is  a  usual  practice  to  test  the  alleged  limatic's  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  has 
any  idea  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  obtainable  for  money 
in  the  funds,  or  other  modes  of  investment,     It  would  also  be 
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desirable  to  place  before  him  a  simple  sum  of  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication. The  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether  he  has 
pursued  this  mode  of  examination,  particularly  in  cases  of  im- 
pairment of  mind  and  imbecility  occurring  early  in  Ufe.  On 
this  account  I  bring  these  apparently  trivial  and  unimportant 
matters  before  you. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  mental  incapacity  of  a  party  was  clearly 
exhibited,  by  his  being  e€wily  induced,  in  the  presence  of  his 
solicitor,  to  write  the  physician  who  examined  him  a  check  for 
j^500,  in  payment  for  some  imaginary  service  that  had  been 
rendered  him.  It  was  palpable  that  a  man  who  could  thus 
commit  himself  with  a  stranger,  would  be  the  willing  dupe  of 
any  designing  person  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  his  mental  infirmity,  and  therefore  was  quite  unfit  for  the 
manag^nent  of  his  person  or  property.  The  "  arithmetical  te^"' 
as  it  is  termed,  is,  in  cases  of  doubtful  insanity,  of  no  value  per  ae. 
It  is  only  when  conjoined  with  other  evidences  of  mental  im- 
pairment and  admitted  incapacity,  that  any  importance  should 
be  attached  to  it.  The  position  in  life  of  the  party,  the  amount 
of  education  he  has  received,  his  o/ge,  and  the  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded  him  of  acquiring  information  respecting  the 
ordinary  commercial  or  business  affidrs  of  life,  should  invariably 
be  oonadered  whilst  testing  the  capacity. 

In  oommissions  of  lunacy,  the  witness  must  not  only  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  then  state  of  mind  of  the 
party,  and  competency  to  take  care  of  his  person  and  manage 
his  affiurs,  but  he  must  be  prepared,  occasionally,  to  pronoimce 
judgment  as  to  a  prior  questionable  condition  of  brain  and  mind. 
The  allied  lunatic  may,  under  the  exercise  of  undue  influence, 
have  previously  alienated  his  property  by  will,  or  been  induced 
to  execute  other  important  documents.  The  witness  will  be  called 
upon  to  depose  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the  brain  at  the  time, 
and  as  to  the  length  of  the  alleged  existing  attack  of  insanity. 
Well-marked  symptoms  of  organic  cerebral  disease  may  be  pre- 
sent; and  it  will,  in  some  cases,  be  an  important  point  to  decide, 
whether  such  a  condition  of  physical  ill-health  has  not  been  of 
some  yearai'  duration,  impairii^  the  mental  vigour,  destroying  all 
pow^r  of  rational  conduct  and  healtiiy  continuity  of  thought, 
and  thus  interfering  with  a  right  exercise  of  the  judgment  and 
aflfectiwis,  in  the  Intimate  disposal  of  property. 
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The  witness,  in  giving  evidence,  must  abstain  from  the  use  of 
pedantic  terms,  and  technical  phraseology.  The  more  simple, 
unaJBTected,  and  unadorned  his  statement,  the  greater  will  be  its 
moral  weight.  He  should  carefully  and  scrupidously  avoid  all 
poaitiveness  and  dogmatismy  and  his  testimony  ought  to  be 
accompanied  with  judicious  qualifications,  when  relating  to  cases 
of  diflSculty,  doubt,  and  obscurity,  respecting  which  there  may, 
even  among  eminent  scientific  men,  be  great  discrepancy  of 
opinion.  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  when  speaking  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  evidence  of  men  of  science,  observes,  "Some  of 
us  are  a  little  disposed  to  grasp  at  an  authority  in  a  public 
examination,  by  giving  a  quick  and  decided  opinion,  which 
should  have  been  guarded  with  doubt;  a  character  which  no  man 
should  be  ambitious  to  acquire,  who,  in  his  profession,  is  presumed 
every  day  to  be  deciding  nice  questions,  upon  which  the  life  of 
a  patient  may  depend.''*  The  evidence  of  the  medical  e^jyeH 
should  impress  the  court  with  the  conviction  that  his  opinion 
has  not  been  hastily,  crudely,  indiscreetly,  or  rashly  formed.  It 
should  appear  as  the  result  of  a  ftill,  careful,  deliberative,  and 
scientific  consideration  of  the  case.  Having  a  lucid  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  is  prepared  to  give,  the  witness 
should  quietly,  but  manfully  and  firmly,  maintain  his  position^ 
and  not  permit  himself  to  be  confused  or  driven  from  his  point 
by  the  cunning  artifice  of  counsel,  or  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
disingenuous  remarks  of  the  judge.  A  medical  witness,  whilst 
xmder  examination  respecting  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
signed  a  medical  certificate  of  lunacy,  after  having  stated  very 
fairly  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  was  subjected  to  a  close  examina- 
tion. He  replied  to  the  interrogatories  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  counsel,  and  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  pet,  "  That  (referring  to  a  particular  reply)  is  not 
the  answer  I  wish"  The  proper  and  immediate  rejoinder  was, 
**  I  know  not  what  reply  you  wish,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
the  power  of  giving,  and  the  only  one  I  can  give,  consistently 
with  my  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case."  In  the  celebrated  Bain- 
brigge  Will  Case,  tried  at  the  Stafford  Assizes,  a  physician,  whilst 
under  examination,  was  asked  a  question  respecting  monomania. 

•  On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signa  of  Murder.    By  Dr.  W.  Hunter. 
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He  replied  to  the  interrogatory,  coupling  with  his  answer  an 
observation,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  cases  of  pure  monomania 
did  not  exist  The  judge  immediately  interposed,  and  stopped 
the  witness,  observing,  rather  sharply,  that  he  (the  physician)  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  legal  and  generally  received  definition 
of  monomania,  and  he  must  adhere  to  that,  for  the  court  could 
not  listen  to  any  metaphysical  or  psychological  discussion  about 
the  term.  "Monomania,^'  said  the  judge,  "implies  a  delusion 
upon  one  point,  the  mind  being  apparently  sound  and  sane 
upon  all  others.''  It  would  be  well  for  the  witness  to  avoid 
such  altercations,  and  never  permit  himself  to  be  involved  in 
a  metaphysical  disputation.  No  good  can  result  to  our  own 
character,  or  to  the  party  in  favour  of  whom  we  appear,  by 
thus  entangling  ourselves  in  a  philological  dispute  with  the 
judge,  or  by  attempting  any  precise  medical  or  psychological 
definition  of  terms.  Whilst  strongly  recommending  the  witness 
to  maintain  a  firm  and  manly  bearing,  I  would  at  the  same  time 
caution  him  against  the  attempts,  if  such  should  be  made,  to 
involve  him  in  personal  altercations  with  counsel.  It  will  often 
be  his  duty,  when  under  examination,  to  exercise  great  self- 
command,  amidst  extreme  irritation.  He  should  never  lose  his 
temper,  or  indulge  in  witticisms  or  retorts  upon  counsel,  even  if 
a  happy  occasion  should  present  itself  for  a  display  of  such  repar- 
tees or  pleasantries.  An  apothecary,  who  had  previously  acted  as 
clerk  to  a  barrister,  was,  whilst  under  examination  in  one  of  the 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  asked  to  inform  the  court,  how 
long  he  had  changed  his  position  in  life?  The  witness  replied, 
"  I  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life 
than  the  late  Lord  Erskine  did  that  of  law,  and  he  attained  to 
far  greater  eminence  in  his  profession  than  ever  you  will !"  The 
judge  did  not  forget  this  piece  of  impertinence ;  for,  when  alluding 
to  the  evidence  of  the  apothecary,  he  observed,  "  that  whatever 
knowledge  that  witness  had  obtained  in  studjdng  his  two  pro- 
fessions, it  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  he  had  not  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  wxinnera/'  These  injudicious  attempts  to  "  trim 
the  lawyer,"  to  "  set  him  down,"  and  to  "  fight  him  with  his  own 
weapons,"  almost  always  recoil  upon  the  witness.  A  carpenter 
was  under  examination  in  reference  to  a  serious  affray  of  which 
he  had  been  cognisant  He  was  asked,  how  far  he  was  from  the 
spot  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence?     The  witness  stated  the 
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distance  with  minute  exactness,  even  to  the  fractional  part  of  an 
inch.  Being  then  asked,  what  induced  him  to  qualify  himself  to 
give  so  singularly  minute  and  precise  an  answer,  he  replied, 
'^  that,  thinking  some  fool  might  ask  him  the  question,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  accurately  measuring  the  ground."  This 
was  viewed  at  the  time  ajs  a  happy  hit ;  but  it  would  seriously 
damage  ihe  weight  of  scientific  evidence,  and  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  course  of  justice,  if  witnesses  were  allowed,  even  under 
iMimitted  provocation,  to  thus  unseemly  conduct  themselves  whilst 
assisting  in  the  solemn  administration  of  the  law.* 

Should  coimsel  be  disposed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
the  truth,  but  with  the  evident  object  oi  puzzling  and  confusing 
the  witness,  unconsciously  impaling  him  upon  the  horns  of 
a  metaphysical  dilemma,  designedly  subject  him  to  an  unfair 
examination  upon  abstract  points,  thus  purposely  placing  him  in 
a  ridiculous  position,  and  damaging  his  testimony,  I  would  advise 
the  witness  respectfully  to  refuse  to  reply  to  the  questions,  inti- 
mating to  the  court  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  no 
direct  reference  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  could  not,  in  his 
(pinion,  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  imder  con- 
sideration. I  will,  with  the  view  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  metaphysical  disputation  to  which  a  medical  witness  has 
occasionally  to  submit,  cite  a  portion  of  the  examination  of  a 
psychological  expert  in  a  case  of  disputed  insanity. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  insanity  ?  A.  Some  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  or  of  the  passions,  either  general  or 
partial — Q.  What  do  you  call  a  derangement  ?  A.  An  altera- 
tion from  a  natural  or  healthy  state. — Q.  What  do  you  call  the 
intellectual  faculties?  A.  The  faculties  by  which  we  reason, 
icompare,  and  judge. — Q.  What  do  you  call  the  aflfections  and 

•  Dr.  Bankhead,  the  private  physician  to  the  lat«  Lord  Ca«tlereaeh, 
when  giying  evidenoe  in  a  case  ot  great  importance,  was  subjected  by  the 
counsel,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  to  a  severe  cross-examination.  The  Doctor, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  gave  an  answer  which  was  not  deemed  at  all  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Brougham,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  witness,  held  up  his 
finger,  and  pointing  it  significanuy  at  him,  repeated  in  a  measured  tone  of 
voice  the  interrogatory.  Dr.  Bankhead  appeared  much  irritated  at  Mr. 
Brougham's  mode  of  elevating  his  finder,  and  manner  of  repeating  the 
question,  and  he  immediately  denehed  his  fist  and  shook  it  at  the  counsel. 
Mr.  Brougham  requested  that  the  witness  should  inform  the  court  why 
he  assimied  so  menacing  an  attitude.  He  replied,  that  **  it  was  his  practice, 
whenever  a  gentleman  pointed  his  finger  at  hmi,  to  shake  his  fist  in  return." 
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passions  ?  A.  They  are  called  the  motive  powers  or  faculties. — 
Q.  What  are  the  intellectual  faculties  ?  A.  Comparison,  judg- 
ment, reflection. — Q.  What  is  comparison  ?  A.  By  comparison 
we  compare  two  or  more  things  with  each  other. — Q-  What  is 
judgment?  A.  Judgment  enables  us  to  choose  between  two  or 
more  things  after  comparison  has  done  its  work. — Q.  What  is 
reflectiom  ?  A.  The  comparison  and  judgment  bestowed  upon  a 
subject — Q.  Where  do  you  find  the  faculty  of  judgment  de- 
scribed ?  A.  I  have  not  given  it  from  any  author  whom  I  can 
name. — Q.  Is  there  any  such  faculty  as  the  will  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  the  will  could  hardly  be  called  a  faculty. — Q.  What 
is  it?  A.  The  will  is  a  power — a  determination  of  the  mind  to 
do  something.  I  wish  to  avoid  going  into  a  metaphysical  dich 
cossion. — Q.  What  kind  of  a  power  is  the  wiU — ^phjrsical  or 
mental  ?  A.  It  belongs  to  the  mental  powers. — Q.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  mental  powers  and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties? A-  I  don't  make  any  diflference. — Q.  Then  do  you  call 
the  will  an  intellectual  faculty  ?  A.  It  does  belong  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  properly  called  a 
faculty :  a  good  many  things  go  to  make  up  the  will — Q.  Where 
does  it  operate  from  ?  A  I  should  be  glad  to  avoid  any  metar 
physical  discussion  about  the  will.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
go  into  it  The  will  is  an  operation  of  the  mind.  If  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  are  in  action,  they  determine  the  individual 
to  do  something,  and  that  is  called  the  will. — Q.  Is  the  will 
fMwsive,  then  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  passive  ;  I  should  call 
it  active.  The  intellect  directs  the  determination  to  do  some- 
thing, and  that  determination  is  the  will. — Q.  But  what  part  do 
the  passions  perform  ?  A.  The  will  is  an  operation  of  the  mind ; 
the  passions  and  affections  determine  the  act  The  will  is  the 
result — Q.  What  has  judgment  to  do  with  the  will  ?  A.  It 
directs  the  will.  It  takes  both  judgment  and  the  will  to  choose. — 
Q.  What  is  reason  ?  A.  Reason  is  an  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
fiGtcultie& — Q.  Is  reason  a  faculty  of  the  mind  ?  A.  I  should  not 
call  it  a  faculty ;  it  embraces  several  faculties — memory,  compa- 
rison, judgment,  and  some  others,  all  form  the  reason. — Q.  Have 
you  any  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  ?  A.  I  have 
not  I  have  seen  many  in  the  almshouses  at  Philadelphia. — Q. 
Have  you  seen  persons  that  you  would  not  know  to  be  insane 
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from  observation  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  those  that  I  should 
not  know  to  be  insane  without  being  told.* 

Many  witnesses  seriously  commit  themselves  by  an  undue 
loquacity.  This  fault  —  and  it  is  a  prevalent  and  a  very 
serious  one — cannot  be  too  rigidly  guarded  against  Keep  to 
the  text ;  answer  the  questions  tersely,  and  epigrammatically ; 
and  if  you  should  be  called  upon  for  a  further  explanation, 
let  it  be  brief,  and  to  the  point  "I  have  heard,"  says  Dr. 
Gordon  Smith,  "  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  after  putting  a  peremp- 
tory interrogation  to  a  witness,  add,  Avith  much  energy,  ^  Now, 
sir,  that  is  my  question,  and  I  will  have  an  answer  yea  or 
nay  !'  It  is  not  very  likely  that  such  an  overbearing  manner 
will  often  be  observed  towards  us ;  but  something  allied  to  it 
might  be  shown  by  an  advocate,  who,  having  framed  a  question 
especially  to  suit  a  particular  purpose,  might  not  be  inclined  to 
trust  the  discretion  of  the  witness,  or  disposed  to  risk  any  other 
answer  than  that  he  has  baited  his  question  for.  Our  business 
must  be  to  inform  the  couH  and  the  jury  of  the  timth  of  the 
matter,  and  to  disregard  the  tenour  of  the  question,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  not  intended  to  elicit  the  truth,  still  more  so 
if  its  obvious  bent  is  to  disguise  it" 

The  witness  should  carefully  divest  himself  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  partisanship.  A  quiet,  calm,  respectful  demeanour 
— and  a  cautious  and  modest  expression  of  opinion,  even  in 
cases  which  admit  of  no  doubt — always  convey  a  favour- 
able impression  to  the  court,  and  give  additional  weight  and 
influence,  to  medico-legal  evidence.  He  should  remember  that 
in  all  probability  the  course  of  examination  is  carefully  pre- 
pared, it  being  the  object  of  the  advocate  to  obtain  from 
him  a  reply  to  a  consecutive  series  of  qu^Htions,  thus  gra- 
dually unfolding  and  eliciting  the  truth.  Should  he,  in  his 
eagerness  and  anxiety  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon 
the  court,  anticipate  the  interrogatories,  he  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  injure  the  cause  he 
is  most  anxious  to  uphold. 

It  occasionally  occurs  that  a  medical  witness  may  be  fully 
competent  to  give  sound  and  satisfactory  evidence  in  relation  to 
the  presence  of  insanity,  without  having  the  power  of  clearly 

*  The  trial  of  W.  Freeman,  for  the  murder  of  Jolin  G.  Tan  Nest, 
Auburn.     1848. 
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Stating  the  grounds  for  his  opinion.  A  medical  gentleman,  upon 
being  asked,  whether  he  considered  a  certain  person  of  un- 
sound mind,  repUed  that  such  was  his  belief.  He  was  then 
requested  to  state  his  reasons.  He  said  he  had  formed  his 
conclusion  from  the  "general  manner/'  and  "deportment  of 
the  patient"  The  witness  was  then  asked,  to  describe  the 
** manner/'  and  "deportment,"  to  which  he  referred.  He  replied 
that  the  patient  was  "  odd  in  his  manner,  and  had  an  insane  and 
peculiar  appearance  about  his  eye  and  countenance  f  but  upon 
being  closely  pressed  by  counsel  to  describe  these  symptoms 
more  minutely  to  the  jury,  the  witness  was  at  once  nonplussed, 
became  embarrassed,  and  broke  down.  He  had  a  lucid  and  a 
Tight  opinion  of  the  matter  of  facty  but  had  no  power  of  de- 
scribing the  symptoms  from  which  he  had  formed  his  conclu- 
sions. Many  men  are  fully  able  to  give  testimony  as  to  results, 
but  are  totally  incompetent  to  explain  the  process  of  reasoning, 
or  succession  of  thought,  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  the 
deduction.  A  man  of  practical  good  sense,  who,  upon  being 
appointed  governor  of  a  colony,  had  to  preside  in  its  court  of 
justice  without  previous  judicial  practice  or  legal  education, 
received  the  following  advice  from  Lord  Mansfield  :  "  Give  yoiu- 
decisions  boldly,  for  they  will  probably  be  right ;  but  never  ven- 
ture on  assigning  reasons,  for  they  will  almost  invai^bly 
be  wrong.'*  Lord  Mansfield  knew,  says  Mr.  Mill,  who  relates  the 
story,  that  if  any  reasons  were  assigned,  they  would  necessarily, 
be  an  after-thought,  the  judge  being  in  fact  guided  by  impres- 
sions from  past  experience,  without  the  circuitous  process  of 
framing  general  principles  from  them  ;  and  that  if  he  attempted 
to  frame  any  such,  he  would  assuredly  fail.*  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  account,  psychologically,  for  a  defect  of  this  kind. 
Are  we  not  daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting  men  who  have,  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  art,  &c.,  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  true 
and  beautiful,  but  who  have  no  power  of  describing  or  analysing 
their  sensations  and  perceptions  ? 

A  favourite  manoeuvre  of  counsel  is  to  ingeniously  construct  a 
number  of  hypothetical  cases,  apparently  illustrative  of  the  point 
at  issue,  and  to  place  them  seriatim  before  the  witness,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  his  opinion  of  each  individual  symptom  of  the 
alleged  mental  condition.  The  replies  to  such  interrogatories,  if 
*  System  of  Logic,  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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unguardedly  expressed,  are  often  subsequently  referred  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  damaging  his  evidenca  We  should  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  these  legal  onslaughts,  by  carefully  consi- 
dering, before  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  answer,  the  precise 
bearing  of  every  interrogatory ;  it  must  be  rapidly  viewed  in  all 
its  relations,  and  if  we  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  its 
character,  it  is  our  duty  to  request  the  counsel  to  repeat  the 
question.  If  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  its  tendency,  we  must 
protect  ourselves,  by  carefully  qualif}ring  our  answer.  In  a  case 
where  the  ralidity  of  a  will  was  contested,  on  the  ground  of  the 
insanity  of  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses,  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  he  had  at  one  time  entertained  some  absurd  delu- 
sions, and  had  attempted  suicide ;  but  that  for  a  few  months 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  will  he  had  repudiated  the  delu- 
sions, quietly  pursued  his  studies,  had  written  a  book,  and  in 
fact  was  apparently  well,  with  the  exception  of  his  being  unusu- 
ally shy,  with  a  desire  for  solitude.  To  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  sanity  of  the  party,  the  follow- 
ing question  was  put : — "  Supposing  he  had  committed  murder 
about  the  time  he  had  witnessed  the  will,  would  you  have  con- 
sidered him  as  morally  responsible  for  the  act  V  This  question  is 
said  to  have  been  catfuUy  founded  upon  the  imputed  disposition 
of  the  witness  to  admit  too  readily  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal 
cases.  The  court  would  not  allow  the  question  to  be  answered,  but 
the  reply  would  not  have  promoted  the  object  of  the  counseL* 

In  giving  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
counsel  is  not  permitted  to  ask  the  witness  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  mind  from  the  testimony  of  othera  As 
far  back  as  1760,  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  sitting  as  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers,  decided  that  such  evi- 
dence was  not  legally  admissible.  A  witness,  he  declared, 
could  not  be  asked  whether  the  facts  sworn  to  by  other 
witnesses  preceding  him  amounted  to  insanity;  he  may 
be  asked  if  such  and  such  gjnnptoms  were,  in  his  opinion, 
indications  of  insanity,  but  the  witness  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  witness  into  the  jury-box.  Evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter is  admitted  in  American  courts  of  law.  In  the  case 
of  Hawthorn  v.  King,t  the  question  of  the  sanity  of  a  tes- 

•  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
t  MaMachnBotts  Beporta,  vol.  viiL  p.  371. 
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tatcnr  was  tried,  and  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  mored  that 
the  attending  physicians  should  be  allowed  to  state  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  deceased,  at  the  time  of  executing  his 
will,  was  of  sound  and  disposing  intellect.  This  was  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  the  sanity  of  the  party  must  be  deter- 
mined by  his  conversations  and  actions.  These  were  said  to 
be  the  only  standard.  It  was  aUeged  that  if  such  a  question 
were  put  to  the  physicians,  it  would  be  placing  thera  in  the 
position  of  the  jury.  The  court,  however,  took  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the  matter;  and  con^dering  very  jwroperly  that  the 
truth  was  the  great  and  ostengdble  object  in  view,  overruled  the 
legal  oljection,  and  allowed  the  question  to  be  asked,  stating 
that  the  medical  witnesses  would  be  permitted  to  give  their 
reasons  for  any  opinion  they  might  entertain. 
All  attempts  at  a  definition  of  insanity  should  be  avoided. 


"  For  to  define  true  madness, 


What  is't  P  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad !"  • 

The  legal  profession  is  too  disposed  to  regard  all  judicial  investi- 
gations involving  the  question  of  mental  capacity,  as  they  do 
proceedings  at  nisi  prius  ;  and  under,  I  have  no  doubt^  a  con- 
scientious appreciation  of  their  functions  as  advocates,  often 
strive  their  utmost  to  destroy,  if  i>ossible,  the  opposing  medical 
testimony.  Ejiowing  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  medical  witness  has  to  contend,  in  giving 
an  accurate  definition  of  insanity,  the  counsel  most  unfairly 
endeavours  to  pin  him  down  to  one ;  and  then,  by  demonstrating 
its  fiEdlacy,  overthrow  the  whole  moral  effect  of  his  testimony. 
If  asked  to  define  insanity,  it  will  be  more  judicious  at  once  to 
candidly  acknowledge  our  utter  incapacity  to  comply  with  the 
request,  than,  by  a  vain  and  ostentatious  display  of  metaphy- 
sical lore,  to  peril  the  life  and  interest  of  a  fellow-creature. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  establishing  the  existence 
of  insanity  during  investigations  under  a  writ  De  Lunatico 
Inquirendo ;  first,  by  proving  the  existence  of  a  specific  delu- 
sion; and,  secondly,  by  showing  that  the  party  was  guilty  of 
a  series  of  acts  of  extravagance,  in  opinion  and  conduct,  (Higi- 
naiing  in  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  first  is  the  most  satis- 
factory and   conclusive  kind  of  evidence;  and,  when  clearly 

*  SktlMpeare. 
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established,  carries  conviction  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
When  the  proof  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  series  of  ex- 
travagancies, the  witness  must  protect  himself  against  a  common 
mode  of  legal  procedure.  A  number  of  acts  of  eccentricity  and 
oddity,  both  in  ideas  and  conduct,  are  detailed  by  him,  from 
which  he  very  rightly,  and  justly,  infers  the  existence  of  un- 
soundness of  mind.  Viewed  collectively,  these  afford  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  a  certain  questionable  mental  condition; 
but  in  the  cross-examination,  counsel,  by  a  well-known  mode 
of  legal  analysis,  skilfully  separates  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
supposed  lunatic  into  detached  portions  or  sectional  divisions; 
and  putting  each  extravagance,  eccentricity,  and  oddity  (al- 
leged to  be  symptomatic  of  insanity)  seriatim,  to  the  wit- 
ness, inquires,  whilst  specifying  such  individual  character- 
istic symptoms,  whether  each  one,  considered  independently 
of  the  others,  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  proof  of  incapacity,  insanity, 
or  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  thus,  unless  conscious  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  advocate,  the  witness  may  be  reduced,  by  his  replies, 
to  the  necessity  of  renouncing  his  previously  expressed  opinions ; 
or  of  absurdly  maintaining  them  after  all  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based  are  knocked  from  imder  him  by  the  cleverness 
and  ingenuity  of  counsel ! 

Refusing  to  involve  himself  in  a  metaphysical  disputation,  by 
declining  to  give  a  definition  of  insanity,  the  witness  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  asked,  what  is  insanity,  and  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  party  respect- 
ing whom  he  is  giving  evidence  is  incompetent  for  the  govern- 
ment of  himself  and  his  affairs,  or  is  of  sound,  or  unsound  mind  ? 
In  reply  to  such  interrogatories,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  say, 
generally,  that  he  has  formed  his  judgment  of  the  condition  of 
mind  by  the  condxict,  conversation,  and  ideas  of  the  person ; 
by  considering  the  symptoms  of  the  case  in  the  aggregate, 
specifying,  of  course,  the  morbid  peculiarities  of  conduct,  and  the 
character  of  the  delusive  impressions.  By  this  general  mode  of 
recording  his  opinions,  the  witness  will  protect  himself  from  a 
legal  snare  often  laid  to  entrap  and  embarrass  him. 

But  whilst  suggesting  the  avoidance  of  all  definitions  of  insanity, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  witness  to  be  prepared 
to  answer  satisfactorily  any  questions  that  may  have  reference  to 
the  scientific  import  of  the  terms  ordinarily  referred  to  in  these 
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judicial  inquiries,  to  designate  recognised  legal  forms  of  insanity — 
viz.  dehcaioriy  idiocy,  dementia,  and  imbecility,  &c.  I  have  often 
been  amazed  at  the  answers  received  by  counsel  to  questions  of 
this  character,  and  given,  too,  by  witnesses  of  known  experience 
and  established  reputation.  A  medical  gentleman  of  some  posi- 
tion, whilst  giving  his  evidence  very  recently  in  a  disputed  com- 
mission of  lunacy,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  counsel,  defined 
idiocy  to  be  "  imeHneas  of  mind/'  The  acute  lawyer  made  the 
most  of  this  unfortunate  definition ;  and  feeling  that  he  had 
within  his  grasp  a  witness  who  used  terms  without  having  any 
clear  idea  of  their  signification,  tortured  him  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  medical  gentlemen  and  the 
amusement  of  the  court 

It  is  important  that  we  should  remember,  that  in  all  contested 
cases  of  lunacy,  relating  to  the  administration  of  property,  it  is  a 
matter  of  moment  for  counsel,  supporting  the  commission,  if  h(B 
cannot  exact  an  admission  of  insanity,  to  induce  the  witness  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  incapacity  (apart  from  the  pre- 
sence of  actual  lunacy)  to  manage  both  the  person  and  property. 
If  the  question  is:  "Do  you  consider  the  party  of  unsound 
mind  V  and  the  answer  should  be  either  negatively,  affirmatively, 
or  of  a  doubtful  character,  the  witness,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
immediately  asked,  "  Do  you  consider  the  party  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  of  managing  his  property?"  Upon  one 
occasion,  a  question  of  this  character  was  put  to  myself.  "  Yes, 
legally  competent"  "  Legally  competent  I"  echoed  Sir  F. 
Thesiger ;  "  pray,  sir,  leave  U8  (the  lawyers,  of  course)  to  decide 
that  point"  He  was  most  anxious  to  force  from  me  an  admis- 
sion, that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  party  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  herself,  or  to  manage  her  pro- 
perty; but  drawing  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  psychological  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  healthy  incapacity,  and  the  inca- 
pacity the  effect  of  insanity,  I  refused  to  make  the  admission  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain,  and  wliich,  if  procured,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  been  turned  adroitly  against  me.  It  was  upon  the  same 
occasion,  and  during  the  same  inquiry,  that  I  was  asked,  whether, 
if  /  thought  the  party  were  competent  to  manage  herself  and  her 
afiGurs,  the  world  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  ?  I  replied,  "  that, 
upon  intricate  and  disputed  questions  of  science,  I  did  not  think 
the  opinion  of  'the  world'  a  safe  guide."     Upon  which  Sir  F. 
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Thesiger  rejoined,  "  Tlien,  I  presume,  yon  look  down  upon  the 
opinions  of  tlie  world  /"*  If  I  had  been  permitted,  I  might  have 
quoted  in  justification  of  my  remark,  the  sentiments  of  a  modem 
philosopher  of  no  mean  repute  :  "  The  general  voice  of  mankind, 
which  may  often  serve  as  a  guide,  because  it  rarely  errs  widely  or 
permanently  in  its  estimate  of  those  who  are  prominent  in  public 
life,  is  of  little  value  when  it  speaks  of  thiTigs  belonging  to  the 
region  of  exact  science"f  The  opinion  of  the  majority  upon 
questions  within  the  comprehension  and  grasp  of  men  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  natural  sagacity,  is  entitled  to  our  profound 
respect  It  may  be,  and  often  is  right  But  does  not  history 
satisfactorily  establish,  that  what  in  common  parlance  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "  generally-received  opinion'^  is  occasionally  very 
remote  from  the  truth  ? 

**  Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccat." — Hob. 

There  is  a  legal  incapacity,  and,  according  to  law,  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  diseased,  or  unsoimd  mind.  There  is  also  ordinary 
and  natural  incapacity,  which  may  co-exist  with  a  healthy  and  a 
sound  understanding.  This  important  and  essential  distinction, 
the  medical  witness  should  never  overlook,  when  giving  his 
evidence. 

Having  ofifered  some  advice  to  the  witness  relative  to  his 
general  deportment  whilst  recording  his  evidence,  and  endea- 
voured to  convey  to  him  some  conception  of  the  legal  and  psycho- 
logical import  of  the  term  "  unsoundness  of  mind,"  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  importance 
of  avoiding  a  vague  and  indefinite  application  of  this  phrase. 
We  should  enter  the  court  with  a  clear,  precise,  and  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  tnedical  import  of  the  term.  This  is  most 
essential  to  our  credit  An  indiscriminate  and  lax  use  of  the 
word  is  invariably  used  to  our  disadvantage  and  discomfiture. 
I  have  seen  the  most  able  medical  witnesses  break  down,  in  con- 
sequence of  neglecting  to  be  cautious  in  this  particular. 

It  was  at  the  commission  of  lunacy  instituted  with  the  view  of 

•  I  should  recret  if  any  of  my  readers  for  one  moment  imagined  that  I 
in  the  slightest  deffree  complain  of  the  course  of  examination  pursued  by 
this  able,  honourable,  and  justly  distinguished  advocate.  Thje  conduct  of 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  during  the  painful  and  protracted  inquiry  into  the  sanity 
of  Mrs.  Gumming,  is  beyond  all  praise.  In  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  client,  he  never  deviated  from  the  deportment  of  the  gentleman. 

t  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Whewell. 
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annulling  Miss  Bagster's  marriage  with  Mr.  Newton,  on  the 
ground  of  imbecility,  that  Dr.  Haslam  made  his  celebrated  decla- 
ration as  to  his  belief  in  the  universality  of  unsoundness  of  mind.* 
Whilst  being  examined  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron,  then 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Dr.  Haslam  was  asked  the  following  questions : — 
Q.  Is  she  (Miss  Bagster)  of  soimd  mind  ?  A.  I  never  saw  any 
human  being  who  was  of  soimd  mind. — Q.  That  is  no  answer  to 
my  question.  A.  I  presume  the  Deity  is  of  sound  mind,  and  He 
alone. — Q.  Is  that  your  answer  ?  A.  I  presume  the  Deity  alone  of 
sound  mind. — Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  mad-doctor  ? 
A  About  forty. — Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  the  Deity  was 
of  sound  mind  ?  A.  From  my  own  reflections  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  from  repeated  conversations  with  the  best 
divines  in  the  coimtry. — Q.  Is  Miss  Bagster  of  sound  mind  ?  A. 
Competently  sound. — Q.  Is  she  capable  of  managing  herself  and 
her  affairs  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  affairs  she  has  to  manage^ 
— Q.  How  often  have  you  given  evidence  before  commissions  of 
lunacy  and  before  a  jury  ?  A.  I  cannot  telL  I  don't  know. — 
Q.  Have  you  any  notion  ?  A.  Notion  is  very  much  like  know- 
ledge— Q.  Have  you  any  idea  ?  A.  An  idea  is  a  visible  percep- 
tion and  a  direct  recollection. — Q.  Have  you  any  belief?  A.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  any  belief,  for  that  is  a  direct  recollec- 
tion.t 

To  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  and  bad  taste  of  the  witness 
involving  himself  in  a  contest  about  words,  and  thus  fencing  with 
counsel,  I  would  observe,  that  had  Dr.  Haslam  recognised  the  prin- 

♦  Sir  W.  FoUett  observed,  when  commenting  npon  this  declaration, 
"  that  Dr.  Haslam  had  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who,  during  the  trial  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for  a  libel 
in  ascribing  mental  imbecility  to  the  late  Xing  George  III.,  remarked  that 
it  was  no  m>el  to  ascribe  to  any  man  unsoun&ess  of  mind,ybr  none,  save 
the  Deitjf,  teas  of  perfectly  sound  mind" 

t  During  a  debate  in  1843,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Insanity  and  Crime,"  Lord  Campbell,  in  course  of  his  speech,  said,  "  I 
know  a  very  distinguished  medical  practitioner.  Dr.  Haslam,  who  main- 
tained, not  that  there  were  many  who  were  more  or  less  insane,  or  that  all 
of  us  had  been  insane  at  one  period  of  our  Ures,  but  that  we  all  toere 
aetually  insane" 

Lord  Brougham. — "  I  have  heard  him  saj  it." 

Lord  Campbell, — "  I,  too,  have  heard  hmi  say  it  repeatedly,  and  Dr. 
Haslam  would  have  been  ready  to  prove  it.*' — Mansard* s  JParliamentttrp 
Debates  for  1843,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  741. 

Need  we,  after  such  a  declaration,  feel  any  surprise  at  the  attempts 
made  to  repudiate  medical  testimony  in  cases  of  insanity  P 
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ciple  to  which  I  have  given  expositioD,  and,  in  reply  to  the  inter- 
rogatories, refused  to  allow  the  existence  of  any  unsoundness  of 
mind  that  was  not  the  direct  result  or  offspring  of  disease,  an 
unfortunate  admission,  like  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
with  which  medical  witnesses,  in  cases  of  insanity,  have  so  often 
been  twitted,  never  would  have  been  made.  If  this  physician 
had  qualified  his  opinion  by  stating  that,  according  to  his  obser- 
vation and  judgment,  there  were  few  minds  in  a  perfect  state  of 
development,  well-balanced,  and  disciplined,  without  some  natural 
eccentricity,  or  weakness,  or  in  which  some  one  or  two  ideas  had 
not  obtained  a  predominance,  and  exercised  an  influence  incom- 
mensurate with  their  value,  he  would  only  have  given  expression 
to  sentiments  in  conformity  with  the  general  experience  of  all 
thinking  men ;  but  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  coiu-t,  as  an 
experty  and  a  man  of  science,  to  decide  the  solemn  questions  of 
sanity  and  moral  responsibility,  it  was  imperative  upon  him  to 
have  been  more  guarded  and  precise  in  the  use  of  terms  having 
a  recognised,  popular,  legal,  and  medical  import.  Dr.  Haslam  s 
absurd  dogma  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  "  melancholy  mad- 
ness of  poetry,"*  and  in  unison  with  the  fanciful  creations  of  the 
novehst,  but  it  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  calm  specu- 
lations of  the  philosopher. 

"  '  All  men  are  mad/  tlie  raging  poet  cries ; 
Each  frantic  reader,  '  not  quite  all/  replies ; 


Lifting  his  jaundiced  eye,  *not  all,  sir,  sure,* 

Criefl  rich  Avaro,  *  mad  beyond  all  cure  ;* 

'  Not  all/  coy  Chloe  adds,  by  wine  made  bolder ; 


'  Not  all,*  repeats  the  parrot,  from  her  shoulder; 
The  pensioned  peer  amrms,  *  it  is  not  so  / 
The  mitred  pohtician  echoes,  '  no !' 
Each  for  himself  and  friends,  the  charge  denies, 
And  Bedlam  joins  to  curse  poetic  lies.' 

"  Disorders  of  the  intellect,''  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  happen  much 
more  often  than  superficial  observers  will  easily  believe.  Perhaps, 
if  we  speak  with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  in  its  right 
state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imagination  does  not  sometimes 
predominate  over  his  reason,  who  can  regulate  his  attention 
wholly  by  his  will,  and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at  his  com- 
mand. No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not 
flometimes  tyrannize,  and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the 
limits  of  sober  probability.     All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is 

*  JoniuB. 
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a  degree  of  insanity;  but  whilst  the  power  is  such  as  we  can  con- 
trol and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to  others,  nor  considered  as  any 
deprivation  of  the  mental  faculties;  it  is  not  pronounced  madness, 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  apparently  influencei 
speech  and  action/'* 

In  this  passage  the  celebrated  moralist  uses  the  terms  *•  insanity" 
and  "  madness''  in  their  popular  and  vulgar  signification,  irre- 
spectively of  any  attempt  at  psychological  accuracy,  or  exactness. 
But  the  medical  witness  is  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  justified  in 
adopting  the  dicta  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  any  other  writer,  however 
elevated  his  status  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  who  thus 
unscientifically,  vaguely,  and  indiscriminately  uses  these  important 
medico-legal  terms.     But  medical  men  are  not  alone  censurable 
for  attaching  to  this  phrase  a  general  and  an  unphilosophical 
acceptation.     Eminent  legal  writers — distinguished  members  of 
the  bar — celebrated  statesmen — following  the  example  of  the 
great  lexicographer,  have  talked  of  insanity  and  unsoundness 
of  mind  without   any  regard  to  the  right  acceptation  of  the 
worda     In  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Solicitor-General  during 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  Ferrers  for  the  murder  of  his  steward,  the 
following  observations  occur : — "  Every  violation  of  duty  proceeds 
from  insanity.  All  cruelty,  all  brutality,  all  revenge,  all  injustice, 
is  insanity ;  there  were  philosopers  in  ancient  tim^s  who  held 
this  opinion  as  a  strict  maxim  of  their  sect,  and  I  consider  the 
opinion  right  in  philosophy,  but  dangerous  in  judicature.    It  may 
have  a  useful  and  a  noble  influence  in  regulating  the  conduct  of 
men,  in  inducing  them  to  control  their  impotent  passions — iu 
teaching  them  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  or  reason  is 
itself  the  perfection  of  human  nature — ^but  not  to  extenuate 
crimes,  nor  to  excuse  those  punishments  which  the  law  adjudges 
to  be   their   due."     Here   again   we   perceive  the   error  into 
which  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  legal  as  well  as  in  our 
own  profession  have  fallen,  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  great 
psychological  fact,  that  iw  mind  can  properly  be  considered  to 
he  "  unsound*'  o?* "  insane'*  which  is  not  subject  to  actual  disease^ 
the  "  insanity"  and  "  unsoundness"  being  invariably  the  products 
— the   eflfects — the  consequences,  of  some  deviation  from  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain,  its  vessels  or  investments,  disor- 
dering the  mental  manifestations. 

*  Easselas. 
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Having  previously  explained  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  right 
definition  of  the  term  delusion, — if  a  definition  of  the  word  be 
practicable,  and  within  the  genius  of  our  language, — and  having, 
I  hope,  clearly  and  conclusively  established,  that  the  non- 
existence of  a  delusion  is  no  proof  of  the  aJbsence  of  insanity, 
unsoundness  of  mind,  and  legal  irresponsibility,  I  would,  with 
submission  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  in  our  courts  of 
justice  to  give  evidence  in  these  important  cases,  offer  a  few 
suggestions  respecting  the  legitimate  medical  interpretation  of 
this  disputed  phrase.  Much  of  the  conflicting  character — 
much  of  the  discredit  which  has,  alas !  attached  to  medico-l^al 
evidence — ^much  of  the  odium  and  obloquy  thrown  upon  the 
examinations  of  medical  men  in  disputed  cases  of  insanity — may, 
undoubtedly,  be  traced  to  a  want  of  a  right  and  philosophical 
appreciation  of  the  terms  we  employ  whilst  recording  our  testi- 
mony. The  word  delusion  has  been  exposed  to  much  abuse. 
No  two  witnesses  appear  to  have  the  same  conception  of  the 
phrase,  and  consequently  advantage  is  taken  of  this  discrepancy 
of  opinion,  and  evidence  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  extremely 
valuable,  has,  in  reality,  little  weight  with  the  court* 

The  word  delusion  is  often  improperly  used  to  express  an  erro- 
neous conception,  a  wrong  deduction,  an  illogical  conclusion,  a 
£alse  inference,  a  palpable  fallacy,  an  unplulosophical  result  It 
is  imnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  no  mind,  however  well- 
organized,  whatever  may  have  been  its  degree  of  training,  or  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge,  is  free  from  such  healthy  and  normal 
aberrations.  The  philosophical  opinions  of  one  era  are  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  following  epoch ;  one  sect  of  philosophers 
triumphantly  overturning  the  brilliant  theories  and  speculations 
of  those  that  preceded  it  Fashion,  peculiarity  of  education, 
caprice,  social,  moral,  and  political  conditions,  all  may  greatly 
influence,  and  often  do  operate,  not  only  in  modifying  the  pre- 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  of  admitted  science  and  experience  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  insanity.  Is  it  possible,  or  even  desirable,  to  haye  uniformity 
of  sentiment?  ''  I  have  heard/'  says  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  *'  Lite 
of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,**  "  his  lordship  cite  with  great  glee  a  saying  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Scotch  judges  were  least  to  oe  respected 
when  they  were  unanimous,  as  in  that  case  they,  probably  without 
thought,  had  followed  the  first  of  their  number  wno  nad  expressed  an 
opinion,  whereas,  when  they  were  divided,  they  might  be  expected  to  hare 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject" 
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vailing  opinions  and  ideas  of  individuals,  but  of  large  sections  of 
society,  as  well  as  of  nations  themselves;  thus  inducing  trains  of 
thought,  and  mental  sequences,  apparently  inconsistent  with  our 
modem  ideas  of  healthy  regularity  or  even  sanity  of  mind.  The 
superstitious  notions  and  practices  of  the  Brahmins,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  many  portions  of  the  uncivilized  world,  may 
appear  to  us  to  indicate  insanity  and  imsoundness  of  mind.  But 
are  we  justified  in  this  opinion?  The  general  belief,  once  enter- 
tained, of  the  possibility  of  curing,  by  means  of  the  royal  touch, 
a  most  loathsome  disease ;  the  credence  attached  to  the  trial  by 
"ordeal  of  touch,"  and  to  witchcraft,  even  by  men  of  great 
inteUect  and  learning,  holding  the  highest  judicial  positions  in 
the  country, — were  compatible  with  healthy  and  rational  imder- 
standings.  Even  in  our  own  time,  men,  whose  sanity  of  mind 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned,  arrive,  by  what  tliey  con- 
ceive to  be  a  cautious  and  philosophical  process  of  induction,  at 
the  most  absurd  conclusions,  paradoxes,  and  fallacies,  in  open 
violation  of  all  the  elementary  rules  of  logic,  right  principles  of 
ratiocination,  and  obviously  at  variance  with  the  views  generally 
entertained  by  truly  philosophic,  thinking,  and  reflecting  men. 
But  are  we  justified  in  designating  these  false  inferences,  de- 
fective reasoning,  illogical  conclusions,  arrogance,  conceit,  and 
folly,  as  dehimve,  and  therefore  as  indicative  of  insanity?  A 
man,  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  may  believe  himself  capable,  in 
certain  exalted  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  of  seeing 
through  the  epigaatric  region,  or  a  nine-inch  brick-wall!  He 
may  also  consider  it  possible  under  the  influence  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism,  to  transfer  his  spirit  into  another  state  of 
existence, — and,  after  placing  the  party  to  be  operated  upon  under 
mesmeric  influence,  to  substitute  his  own  volition  for  the  will 
of  another.  If  I  were  asked  in  a  court  of  justice  whether  I  con- 
sidered chimeras  and  monstrosities  like  these  to  be  delusions,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  they  vjei^e  owt  so,  in  the  right 
acceptation  of  the  term.  In  common  parlance  they  are  vulgarly 
80  denominated,  but  speaking,  as  we  ought  always  to  speak  when 
in  the  witness-box,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  science  of 
psychology,  and  the  philosophic  and  philological  import  of  terms, 
I  would  suggest,  that  no  notion  of  the  Tnind,  however  ridiculous, 
illogical,  fallacious,  and  absurd,  should  be  admitted  to  be  a 
delusion,  w  evidence  of  unsound  mind,  unless  it  be  obviously 
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ctmd  unmistalcably  tlie  prodicct  of  a  diseased  intellect  It  is 
the  object  of  counsel  to  confound  the  medical  witness ;  to  obtain 
from  him  an  admission  that  certain  extravagant  opinions  and 
anomalous  articles  of  belief  are  delusions  and  symptoms  of 
insanity;  and  selecting,  perhaps,  the  most  unphilosophical  results 
at  which  men  have  arrived,  the  witness  is  requested  to  say,  whether, 
in  his  estimation,  they  are  not  morbid  exaggerations  of  the  fancy, 
delusions,  and  evidences  of  mental  derangement?  A  physician 
was  asked,  during  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  party, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  so-called  phenomena  of  mesmerism? 
He  replied  in  the  negative.  He  w^as  then  interrogated  whether 
he  did  not  consider  a  man  to  be  under  a  delusion  who  could 
bring  his  mind  to  believe  that,  whilst  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  he 
could  see  through  a  nine-inch  brick-wall?  The  physician  imme- 
diately answered,  that  such  would  be  his  impression.  Having 
obtained  this  unfortunate  admission,  the  counsel  proceeded  to 
prosecute  his  examination,  and  the  following  questions  wCTe 
then  put : — Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  section 
of  educated  and  scientific  men  who  firmly  believe  in  the  truth 
of  mesmeric  phenomena?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Do  they  not  consider  it 
possible  to  see  without  the  aid  of  ordinary  vision?  A.  Yes. — 
Q.  Are  there  not  a  few  medical  men  of  repute  who  have  given 
in  then-  adherence  to  this  opinion?    A.  Yes. — Q.  Do  you  know 

Dr. ?  (mentioning  the  name  of  a  physician  of  great  repute). 

A.  Yes. — Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  has  publicly  professed 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  what  you  term  a  delusion?    A  Yea 

— Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  Dr. is  of  unsound  mind  ? 

The  witne&s  at  once  perceived  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was 
placed,  by  not  recognising  the  distinction  between  a  false  con- 
clusion, an  illogical  and  unphilosophical  deduction,  and  thost' 
conceptions  or  delusions  of  the  diseased  wind,  the  products  of 
insanity,  and  was  unable  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  acute 
lawyer,  without  materially  damaging  hLs  evidence.  The  counsel, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  was  not  forgetful  of  this  admission, 
and  with  indignant  eloquence  asked,  what  credit  they  could 
attach  to  the  opinion  of  a  witness  who  pronounced  men  of  esta- 
blished repute,  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  mesmerism,  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion — in  fact,  to  be  of  unsound 
mind? 

If  this  gentleman  had  entered  the  witness-box  with  a  philoso- 
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phic  appreciation  of  the  import  of  the  word,  no  ingenuity  or  spe- 
cial pleading  of  counsel,  however  exalted  his  reputation  for  legal 
subtlety,  his  expertness  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and 
adroitness  in  obscuring  the  truth,  would  have  induced  him  to  fall 
so  readily  into  his  power.  I  again  advise  the  medical  witness 
never  to  admit  any  idea  to  be  delusive,  unless  it  be  obviously  and 
palpably  the  oflfepring,  the  product,  not  of  a  mind  unevenly 
balanced,  with  a  natural  disposition  to  distort  facts,  believe  in 
bad  logic,  or  in  any  gross  absurdity  of  the  day,  but  of  an  under- 
standing  pei^veried  by  disease.  Healthy  minds,  sane  under- 
standings, vigorous  intellects  have  been  known  to  imbibe  the 
most  extravagantly  false  notions,  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  out- 
rageous results,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  most  extraordinary 
idiosyncrasies  of  thought  and  feeling.  These  must  be  denounced 
and  exposed  as  absurd,  dangerous,  and  unphilosophical  deductions 
or  principles  of  belief;  but  let  us  not  pervert  the  use  of  language 
by  designating  them  as  delusions,  and  adduce  them  as  proof  of 
insanity  I  The  term  "  healthy  delusion,'"  which  has  been  occa- 
sionally used  by  men  of  scientific  eminence,  when  discussing 
these  questions,  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  hecdihy  unsound- 
ness of  mind,''  and  "  nm^nal  insanity/'* 

There  are  other  occasions  requiring  the  evidence  of  the 
members  of  our  profession  before  we  are  warranted  in  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  By  various  Acts  of  Par- 
liament enacted  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  confinement 
of  persons  on  the  gi'ound  of  insanity,  it  is  wisely  provided  that  no 
step  of  this  nature  is  legal  unless  under  the  sanction  of  two 
medical  certificates.  The  power  so  invested  in  the  hands  of  two 
legally  qualified  practitioners  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  comment  and  animadversion.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  legislature  is  not  justified  in  thus  placing  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  two  professional  gentlemen,  who  may 
either  be  incompetent  from  ignorance  to  decide  the  question  of 
insanity,  or  may  be  agents  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  relations 
or  designing  friends,  who  may,  from  sinister  motives,  be  desirous 
of  depriving  him  of  his  free  agency,  and  the   control  of  his 

*  In  the  celebrated  Conuiiiasion  of  Lunacy  upon  Mr.  Davies,  Dr.  Haslam 
was  much  laughed  at  for  talking  of  the  allegea  lunatic  having  a  "  delusion 
of  manner!"  Lord  Brougham  was  extremely  happy  in  his  comments 
upon  this  unfortunate  expression. 
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property.  With  the  view  of  meeting  this  popular  objection, 
various  modifications  of  the  law  have  been  suggested.  It  has 
been  proposed  that,  previously  to  the  actual  confinement  of 
the  alleged  lunatic  he  should  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  or  a 
judge  of  an  inferior  court,  and  that  the  case  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  jury  prior  to  the  certificates  of  the 
medical  men  being  acted  upon !  Again,  others  who  feel  more 
strongly  upon  this  question,  and  who  denounce  all  confinement, 
except  in  cases  of  acute  insanity,  accompanied  by  acts  of  great 
violence,  as  monstrous  and  unjustifiable  outrages,  propose  that, 
in  every  case,  a  commission  of  lunacy  should  issue,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering,  whether  the  party  represented  to  be  insane  be 
suflSciently  so  to  justify  his  being  placed  in  duresse.  With 
deference  to  those  who  have  originated  these  suggestions,  I  am 
bound  to  declare  them  to  be  totally  impracticable.  There  are 
many  cases  of  insanity  requiring  to  be  placed  under  temporary 
surveillance  and  proper  medical  and  moral  treatment  which 
could  not  be  exposed  to  any  of  these  preliminary  ordeals  without 
imminent  danger  to  life,  or  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  perhaps  altogether  retarding  his 
recovery.  In  many  incipient  forms  of  insanity,  where  the 
symptoms  are  acute  and  associated  with  much  physical  dis- 
turbance, a  speedy  re-estabhshment  of  health  may  generally 
be  expected  if  the  patient  be  removed,  temporarily,  firom  the 
morbid  associations  of  home,  and  immediately  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  systematic  medical  treatment.  In  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, a  non-medical  jury  or  judge,  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  these  affections,  and  unable  to  detect  the  nice  shades  of  inci- 
pient insanity,  or  to  recognise  the  immense  importance  of  prompt 
and  energetic  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  would, 
in  all  probability,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  refuse  to  sanction  con- 
finement of  any  description,  unless  in  cases  of  glaring,  violent, 
palpable,  mental  derangement.  No  judge  and  jury,  however 
upright  in  character,  and  honest  in  intention,  can  be  con- 
sidered qualified,  unassisted  by  medical  evidence,  to  adjudicate 
in  these  important  and  delicate  cases,  unless  they  have  ac- 
quired, by  patient  study  and  long-continued  practical  observa- 
tion, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  varied  phases  and  subtle 
phenomena  of  mental  disease.  When  refening  to  the  charge 
of  an  anonymous  slanderer,  that  some  medical  men,  from  their 
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poverty,  might  be  bought  over  to  sign  the  fatal  document  by 
the  bribes  of  avaricious  relatives,  it  has  been  justly  observed 
lliat,  "Although  abuses  have  taken  place,  we  do  not  believe 
there  ever  existed  any  ground  for  such  an  imputation  as  this ; 
and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  day,  if  no  other 
principle  restrained  a  man  from  granting  a  certificate  impro- 
perly, the  certainty  of  detection  would  deter  him.  If  the  case 
were  to  be  considered  by  a  jury  or  coimty  judge,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  confinement,  there  would  be  no  end  to  Utigation  and 
expense.  One  half  of  the  alleged  lunatic's  estate  would  go  to 
settle  whether  he  should  be  confined,  and  the  other  half  under  a 
commission  to  determine  whether  or  no  he  was  a  fit  subject  for 
interdiction  V* 

But  let  me  ask,  whether  the  power  so  invested  in  us  by  the 
statute  law  is  abused,  and  whether  any  necessity  exists  for 
l^islative  interference?  Judging  from  my  own  experience  of 
documents  of  this  character,  I  can  truthfully  affirm  that  I 
Lave  never  seen  an  instance — a  soUtary  example — ^in  which 
the  practitioner  was  not  fully  justified  in  ceitifying,  not  only 
to  the  existence  of  insanity,  but  to  insanity  of  such  a  kind  and 
d^ree  as  to  justify  immediate  surveillance.  To  the  honour 
of  our  much-slandered  profession,  I  would  add,  that  I  firmly 
believe,  as  a  body  of  men  constituting  an  important  section  in 
the  community,  we  are  scrupulously,  conscientiously,  cautious 
and  exact  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  that  the  instances  of 
abuse  are  so  rare,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to 
throw,  by  any  alteration  of  the  law,  any  doubt  upon  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  our  profession.  I  trust  the  day  may  never 
arrive  when  legal  will  be  substituted  for  medical  authority  in 
these  cases,  and  a  non-professional  judge  or  a  jury  be  empowered 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner !  Surely  we  are,  by  education,  habits  of  thought,  know- 
liedge,  and  experience,  peculiarly  fitted  to  solve  the  intricate  and 
knotty  point  involved  in  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  cases  of 
insanity.  Sad  will  be  the  day  for  our  science  when  the  medical, 
moral,  or  judicial  care  of  the  insane  is  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  the  medical  profession  to  those  of  the  barrister,  highly  as  I 
respect  his  honourable  vocation. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  relative  to  an 
important  part  of  the  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  refer  more  spe- 
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cifically  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  profession  when  called 
upon  to  certify  in  cases  of  alleged  mental  incapacity,  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  a  place  of  confinement.  The  law  wisely 
requires  the  production  of  two  medical  certificates,  not  only  of 
insanity,  but  of  insam'ty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  restraint, 
either  in  private  lodgings  or  in  public  or  private  asyluma  The 
Act  of  Parliament  makes  the  preliminary  step  imperative  under 
all  conditions  of  moral  restraint,  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
excepting  when  the  person  is  confined  in  his  own  house,  or 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  one  who  receives  no  payment  for 
his  support.  No  insane  person  can  be  legally  controlled  in  a 
private  house  or  lodgings  without  an  order  for  his  detention  is 
filled  up  and  signed,  or  without  two  medical  certificates.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  also  requires  that  evei^  person  receiving  and 
taking  charge  of  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  party  of  unsound  mind, 
should  make  an  official  return  of  the  fact  to  the  CommissionerB 
in  Lunacy. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  before,  under  such  circumstances, 
certifying  to  insanity.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  lunacy,  the  derangement 
of  mind  is  generally  so  obvious,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  vie*- 
lence,  extraordinary  delusions,  and  excitement,  that  the  medical 
man  has  little  or  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  and  of  immediately  signing  the  necessary  legal 
document.  But  cases  do  occasionally  occur  in  which  much  pru- 
dence, judgment,  and  great' caution  ariB  requisite. .  Statements 
may  be  made  to  the  medical  practitioner  by  the  relatives  of  the 
alleged  lunatic,  which,  if  true,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  for 
prompt  interference;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  reasonable  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  not  only  whether 
certain  facts  have  not  been  exaggerated,  but  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  evidence  adduced  to  us  as  proof  of  the  presence 
of  mental  derangement.  In  signing  a  certificate  of  lunacy;  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  may,  even  at  a  distant  period, 
be  called  upon  to  defend  the  act  in  a  court  of  law.  This  renders 
imperative,  great  caution  and  careful  inquiry,  in  every  case  pre- 
Hented  to  our  notice. 

If  it  should  be  alleged  that  the  patient  has  been  guilty  of 
acts  of  violence,  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  they  were 
committed.    Also  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  reason- 
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ible  provocation,  and  if  he  has  acted  under  the  influence  of  a 
delusion,  natural  violence  and  impetuosity  of  temper,  or  has  been 
justified  by  actual  circitmstances,  in  so  committing  himself.  If 
insane,  he  may  be  guilty  of  an  outrage  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  exciting  cause.  Under  the  impression  that  a  person  supposed 
to  be  insane,  was  inclined  recklessly  to  squander  his  property,  a 
member  of  the  family  dr  friend  might  feel  himself  justified  in 
secreting  the  patient  s  cheque-book — in  placing  his  private  papers 
in  a  position  of  security.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may, 
in  a  person  of  irritable  temper,  and  perfectly  sound  condition 
of  mind,  induce  great  irritation  and  provocation,  and  probably 
lead  to  acts  of  violence  and  resentment ;  but  if,  influenced  by 
wich  a  cause,  the  patient  were  to  procure  a  pistol  or  a  knife,  with 
ibe  object  of  revenging  himself  for  such  an  apparent  insult  and 
interference  with  his  private  property,  we  could  not  consider  this, 
coupled  with  other  symptoms,  otherwise  than  suspicious  evidence 
of  insanity,  justifying  protection.  Insanity  often  exhibits  itself 
in  an  unhealthy  exaggeration  of  actual  circumstances,  conditions, 
or  facts.  Should  the  person  accuse  others  of  robbing  him,  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  those  about 
the  patient,  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  our 
bounden  duty,  our  solemn  obligation,  to  fully  inquire  into  eveiy 
particular  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  case  before  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  a  fellow-creature  by  certifying  to  his  insanity. 
In  some  instances,  the  alleged  lunatic,  fully  sensible  of  the 
object  of  the  professional  man^s  visit,  and  knowing  what  ulterior 
measures  are  to  be  adopted,  will  set  the  medical  examiner  at 
complete  defiance,  and  resolutely  deny  all  the  representations  of 
those  about  him. 

I  had  to  examine  a  remarkable  case  of  this  nature.  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  said  to  be  suicidally 
insane.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained,  from  good  authority,  that 
under  the  influence  of  most  distressing  hallucinations  he  had 
attempted  to  hang  himself.  The  patient  firmly,  earnestly,  and 
apparently  with  great  truthfulness,  resolutely  and  repeatedly 
denied  the  fact.  He  declared  that  it  was  an  invention — ^a  pure 
creation  of  the  imagination,  originating  with  his  family;  that  he 
was  happy,  subject  to  no  depression,  had  a  strong  wish  to  live, 
ajid  great  fear  of  death.     I  examined  him,  in  conjunction  with 
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another  physician,  and  neither  of  us  could  seize  hold  of  the 
salient  point,  or  satisfy  himself  that  the  man  was  actually 
insana  But  we  asked  oiurselves,  what  motives  could  his  feanily 
have  for  thus  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  We  felt 
quite  assured,  from  the  character  of  the  evidence  presented,  that 
an  attempt  at  suicide  had  been  made;  but  the  patient,  with 
an  ingenuity  which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  a  nisi 
privs  lawyer,  parried,  with  great  skill,  all  the  questions,  and 
gave  such  prompt  and  happy  replies  to  our  anxious  interroga- 
tories, that  we  were  compelled  to  admit  ourselves,  for  a  time, 
perfectly  defeated.  By  a  course  of  conversation,  I  drew  the 
gentleman's  thoughts  into  a  different  channel ;  and  whilst  my 
attention  was  apparently  directed  elsewhere,  I  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  all  his  movements.  I  perceived,  as  I  imagined,  some  kind 
of  instrument  projecting  from  his  pocket  He  perceived  that  my 
eyes  were  directed  to  this,  and  he  immediately  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  leave  the  apartment  I  at  once  said,  "  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  do  so,  until  I  know  what  you  have  concealed  in 
your  trowsers'  pocket''  He  at  once  manifested  signs  of  embarrass- 
ment and  excitement,  and  rising  rapidly  from  his  seat,  endea- 
voured to  rush  out  of  the  door.  He  was  immediately  prevented 
from  doing  so,  and  his  pockets  emptied,  and  a  razor  discovered. 
In  his  pocket-book  a  letter  was  found,  which  he  had  written  the 
same  day,  and  addressed  to  the  coroner,  intimating  to  him  that 
he  was  pursued  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  this  impression  had  driven 
him  to  commit  an  act  of  self-destruction  !  Fortunately  for  our 
own  reputation,  and  for  the  patient's  life,  this  providential  dis- 
covery was  made. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  see  and  examine  the  patient  on  more 
than  one  occasion  before  the  physician  is  satisfied  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  his  mind.  In  cases  of  doubtful  character,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  course  should  invariably  be  adopted,  taking  the 
necessary  precaution  to  recommend  close  vigilance  during  the 
interregnum.  I  suggest  this  course,  in  consequence  of  my  being 
acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  removal  from  home 
was  for  a  few  days  temporarily  postponed,  in  compliance  with 
the  cautious  and  judicious  advice  of  the  medical  man,  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  detect,  according  to  his  apprehension, 
sufficient  evidence  of  insanity  to  justify  him  in  signing  the  cer- 
tificate.     During   the   interim,   she   succeeded  in   destroying 
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herself!  In  a  few  instances  we  are  justified  in  partially  acting 
upon  the  representations  of  the  family  and  friends  of  the  alleged 
lunatia  If  a  delusion  be  detected,  it  must  be  referred  to ;  and 
if  the  patient  has  committed  any  overt  acts  of  violence,  or  mani- 
fested a  suicidal  disposition,  it  is  our  duty  to  refer  to  these  facts, 
guarding  ourselves  by  stating,  that  we  have  derived  such  infor- 
mation from  parties  immediately  about  the  patient.  It  is 
important,  in  all  cases,  to  specify  the  character  of  the  existing 
delusion.  The  expression  of  a  belief  in  the  fact  of  delusive  ideas, 
and  of  the  presence  of  abstract  insanity,  without  a  specification 
of  hciBy  renders  a  medical  certificate  invalid.  I  have  often  seen 
certificates  worded  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  formed  my  opinions 
firom  the  fact  of  the  party  being  insane" — "being  under  de- 
lusions''— "  being  excited" — "  being  violent"  These  generaliza- 
tions should  be  carefully  avoided  :  the  more  concise  the  account 
of  the  patient's  condition,  the  closer  will  it  be  in  unison  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  The  record  of 
one  clear  and  unmistakable  delusion  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
l^al  purposea  But  cases  do  occiu:  where  no  delusion  can  be 
detected,  and  yet  confinement  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  to 
enter  more  into  detail  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  excused  for  suggesting,  that  in  every  instance  of  this  kind,  the 
parties  should  keep  copies  of  their  certificates. 

Having,  I  think,  conclusively  established  that  we  have  no 
uniform  legal  or  medical  test  of  insanity  to  which  we  can  safely 
appeal  in  criminal  cases,  you  will  ask,  have  I  any  psychological 
criteria  to  suggest  for  the  safe  guidance  of  the  profession? — 
can  I  propound  any  principles  which  will  assist  the  medico-legal 
witness  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result  ?  In  reply  to  these 
interrogatories,  I  allow  that  we  have  no  infallible  standard,  no 
certain  principles  which  would  admit  of  general  and  indiscriminate 
application.  The  only  safe  rule  upon  which  we  can  act,  is  that 
of  comparing  the  mind  of  the  alleged  limatic,  at  the  period  of 
his  suspected  insanity,  with  its  prior,  natural,  and  healthy  mani- 
festations ;  to  consider  the  intellect  in  relation  to  itself,  and  to 
no  artificial  it  pi*iori  test  Dr.  Haslam  suggests  that  the  mind 
of  the  physician  should  be  the  standard  by  which  the  sanity 
should  be  determined ;  but  this  is  presuming  the  mind  of  the 
phjrsician  to  be  healthy  and  sound.     In  the  language  of  Dr. 
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Combe,  "the  true  and  philosophical  standard  in  all  cases  is  the 
patient's  own  natural  character,  and  not  that  of  the  physician  or 
the  philosopher.  It  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  an 
adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  modes  of 
thinking  usical  to  the  individual  when  in  health,  that  constitutes 
insanity  in  the  true  medical  acceptation  of  the  term."  This 
portion  of  my  subject  is,  however,  too  comprehensive  in  its  cha- 
racter to  admit  of  elucidation  in  this  lecture. 

I  have  endeavoiured  in  the  preceding  observations  to  place 
before  you  a  sketch — a  mere  outline — of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  admissible  in  our  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  cases  of  disputed  lunacy,  and  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but  still  I  fear  very  imperfectly,  delineated  the  duties — 
the  anxious  functions — specially  devolving  upon  us,  when,  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  our  responsible  vocations,  we  are  called  upon 
for  our  opinion  as  medico-legal  mtnesses  in  cases  of  alleged 
insanity.  There  is,  unhappily,  a  prevailing  prejudice — an  illiberal 
feeling — ^manifested  towards  those  whose  province,  and,  I  may 
add,  whose  happiness  and  privilege  it  is  to  stand  prominently  for- 
ward, upon  these  occasions,  to  aid  by  their  evidence  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  solemn  and 
affecting.  These  sentiments  are  not  restricted  to  persons  ignorant 
of  the  great  truths  of  psychology,  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
deranged  mind,  but  they  are,  to  some  extent,  participated  in  by 
a  few  narrow-minded  men  among  ourselves,  who,  from  motives 
difficult  to  divine,  evince  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  benevolent 
and  Christian  efforts  of  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of  an  impe- 
rative professional  duty,  are  ever  ready  to  interpose  between  the 
insane  criminal  and  the  dreadful  and  terrible  punishment  of  the 
law.  It  may  be  argued,  that  this  feeling,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
profession,  has  been  the  result  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  medico-legal  psychologist  to  sanction  by  his  evidence  an 
unphilosophical,  dangerous,  and  a  lax  use  of  this  plea.  If  such 
a  tendency  has  been  exhibited,  may  it  not  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  most  benevolent  motives — the  offspring  of  truly  noble 
aspirations? — have  originated  in  feelings  that  do  honour  to 
human  nature? — have  arisen  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  from  a  strong  con- 
viction that,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
British  Jurisprudence,  we  are  bound,   upon   all  occasions^   to 
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give  to  the  unhappy  culprit  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that 
may  arise  respecting  his  sanity  and  legal  responsibility  ?  In 
<jonsidering  this  question,  we  should  never  forget  in  many 
criminal  cases  the  alliance  to  insanity  is  close  —  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  conditions  indistinct,  vague, 
and  shadowy — ^the  boundary  separating  crime  from  insanity 
obscure — the  one  state  often,  almost  imperceptibly,  blending 
with  the  other,  and  that  the  facts  associated  with  the  crimi- 
nal act  so  analogous  to  the  recognised  phenomena  of  mental 
disease,  that  the  medical  witness,  feeling  that  in  his  hands  is 
deposited  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature — that  upon  his  evidence 
depends  the  decision,  whether  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect — he,  under  the  conflicting  and  pain- 
ful emotions  which  such  a  position  is  calculated  to  call  into 
active  exercise,  hesitates  in  consigning  a  fellow-creature  to  an 
ignominious  death,  if  he  can,  without  doing  violence  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  record  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner's  insanity. 

We  have  only  to  glance  the  eye  over  the  tabular  statement 
suspended  near  me,  in  order  to  form  a  coiTCCt  idea  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  criminal  and  the  insane  mind  *  The 
table  to  which  I  now  refer  was  not  drawn  up  designedly  to 
establish  this  position ;  but  does  it  not  clearly  prove — forcibly 
establish — the  painful  fact,  that  there  is  in  existence  a  large 
amount  of  crime  closely  connected  by  hereditary  predisposition 
and  descent  with  diseased  mind  ?  Does  not  a  recognition  of 
this  truth  establish  to  us,  as  Christian  philosophers,  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  more  benevolent  feelings,  a  more  en- 
larged and  expansive  philanthropy,  towards  those  who,  if  not 
morbidly  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  an  originally 
malformed  cerebral  organization,  inherit  from  their  parents  a 
marked  predisposition  to  irtegularity  of  thought  and  action, 
which  ought  to  appeal — powerfully  appeal — to  us  when  estimat- 
ing the  degree  of  moral  guilt  attached  to  any  deviation  from  our 
d  priori  notions  of  healthy  intellect,  or  strict  moral  rectitude  ? 
I  maintain,  and  facts — an  overwhelming  mass  of  facts — clearly, 
irresistibly,  and  conclusively  demonstrate  my  position, — that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  crime  committed  by  persons,  who,  if 

•  Vide  Table,  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  showing,  in  numerous  cases* 
the  close  alliance  between  crime  and  insanity. 

NO.   XXIX.  K 
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not  "legally''  or  "medically"  insane,  occupy  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  between  positive  derangemeTvt  and  mental  aoAfiity,  I 
do  not  broach  this  idea  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  absurd, 
unphilosophical,  and  dangerous  opinion,  that  all  crime  is  more 
or  less  referable  to  aberration  of  mind ;  but  I  do  affirm,  that  in 
estimating  the  AMOUNT  OF  punishment  to  be  awarded,  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  judge,  not  only  to  look  at  the  act  itself^  but 
to  consider  the  physical  condition  of  the  culprit — ^his  education 
—moral  advantages — ^prior  social  position — his  early  training — 
the  temptations  to  which  he  has  been  exposed — and  above  all, 
whether  he  has  not  sprung  from  intemperate,  insane, 
idiotic,  and  criminal  parents. 

"  The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world,''  says  an  able  writer, 
with  a  capacious  heart,  overflowing  with  love  for  his  fellow- 
creatures — "  the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  and  know  of  the 
history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor 
heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the 
struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed — ^the  brief  pulsations  of 
joy — the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear — ^the  tears  of  regret 
-—the  feebleness  of  purpose — the  pressure  of  want — the  desertion 
of  Mends — ^the  scorn  of  the  world,  that  has  little  charity — ^ihe 
desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  from 
within — ^health  gone — ^happiness  gone— even  hope,  that  slays 
longest  with  us,  gone, — I  have  little  heart  for  aught  else  than 
thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so  with  me,  and  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it 


came. 


'♦ 


In  venturing,  with  great  submission,  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, after  offering  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  President,  Council, 
and  Fellows  of  this  learned  Society,  for  the  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  generous  indulgence  which  have  been  manifested  towards  me 
during  my  period  of  office,  I  would,  in  conclusion,  protect 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  giving  utterance  to— of  breathing 
the  faintest  semblance  of — an  expression  that  would  justify  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  in  my  mind,  of  a  feeling  of  deep 
reverence,  and  profound  respect,  for  those  great  and  illustrious 
men,  whose  unrivalled  erudition — ^brillismt  attainments — ^fervid, 

*  Hyperion,  by  Longfellow. 
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glowing,  and  impassioned  eloquence — ^world-wide  reputation — 
whose  universally  acknowledged  public  and  private  worth,  must, 
as  long  as  the  mind  retains  its  appreciation  of  virtue,  its  love  of 
liberty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  be  closely  identified,  and  indis- 
■ohibly  associated,  with  the  brightest  and  most  hallowed  periods 
of  the  constitutional,  parliamentary,  and  legal  history  of  o\ir 
country.  But  may  I  not  ask,  whether,  since  the  times  of  Lord 
Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Judge  Blackstone,  Lord  Hardwick, 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  we  have  made 
no  progress  in  the  important  truths  of  medical-psychology — have 
obtained  no  clearer  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind — are  not  more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  diseases — 
and  do  not  entertain  more  benevolent,  just,  philosophical,  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  great  subject  of  crime,  and  of  the 
principle  of  civil  and  constitutional  law  ? 

Can  we  set  bounds  —  prescribe  limits -^easily  appreciable, 
well-defined  limits  —  to  Ae  progress  of  knowledge?  Have 
we  not,  within  the  last  half  century,  made  giant  and  colossal 
strides  in  all  departments  of  art,  philosophy,  and  science?  Does 
not  the  genius  of  man  indignantly  repudiate  all  attempts  to 
fetter  its  onward  advance,  and  tie  it  down  to  the  crude,  exploded, 
and  obsolete  dogmas  of  past  ages  ?  If  such  be  the  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matiiematical  and  physical  sciences — ^to  chemistry, 
medicine,  physiology,  mechanics,  political  and  social  economy, 
why,  I  ask,  should  the  great  subject  now  under  consideration  be 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  law  regulating  human  pro- 
gression? Whilst  referring  to  the  great  intellects  and  master- 
minds of  former  epochs,  as  well  as  to  the  illustrious  men  of  a 
more  recent  period,  may  I  not  exclaim, — 

"  Great  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon, 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  brave  P" 
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CRIME    AND    INSANITY.* 

(A  Tabular  Statement  r^erred  to  in  page  129. ) 


Initiala 

of 
Criminal 


Verbatim  Extracts 

from 
Letter  of  Referee. 


Observationa  on 

Degree  of 
Intellect,  &c.,  by 

the  Chaplain 
when  first  seen. 


Schoolmaster'i  Beport 

on 

leaving  the  Prison. 


State  on  leaving 

the  Prison, 

as  noted  hy 

Chaplain. 


J.O. 
B.L. 

j.n. 

H.N. 
J.C. 

D.M. 

J.D. 


W.J., 

alias 

W.C.B 

W.  G. 


A.H.L. 
J.N. 

w.isr. 

A.  A. 

F.W.K., 
alias 
A.K. 

J.  M.  F 


B.  B., 
alias 
B.  E.  8. 
a  Jew. 
D.M. 

J.  M., 
alias 
J.T. 

C.J.  C 

T.N. 


B.B. 


Mother    touched    with 

symptoms  of  insanity. 

Grandmother  insane    . . . 

Sister  rather   weak   in 
mind. 


He  and  most  of  liis  family 
evinced  symptoms  of 
insanity. 

Two  sisters  insane 


His  mother  subject  to 
uerrous  fits. 

One  of  hia  family  (his 
mother,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe),  h^ 
bouring  with  insanity. 

Of  a  simple  torn  of  mind. 
Uncle  m  au  asylum. 

Skull  fractured  three 
years  ago. 

Sister  considered  rather 
siUy. 


Had  become  dejected  and 
absent  after  failure  in 
business,  and  showed 
symptoms  of  insanity. 

Considered  rather  at  an 
idiot, 

MimoBt  kretponsible   ... 

Weakness  of  mind : 
made  sport  of  lyrfi?lIow- 
senraats. 

Uncle  died  in  an  asylum : 
another  committed  sui- 
cide. Fatherand  sisters 
considered  weak. 

Mother  s  brother  is  re- 
ported to  be  imbecile; 
harmless  if  let  alone. 


Not  considerod  quite 
correct  in  his  mind. 
Aunt  mad  for  a  long 
time. 

Considered  a  simpleton 

Uncle  killed  himself  in 
a  fit  of  insanity. 

Eldest  brother  exhibited 
symptoms  of  insanity. 

"Whole  family  eccentric ; 
and  very  weak  in  intel- 
lect. 

Uncle's  intellect  affected 
at  times. 

•  Prom 


Bead  imper- 
fectly. 

Only  knew  the 
alphabet 


Of  the  bwest 
kind. 

Of  the  lowest  in- 
teUect:didnot 
know  A,  B,  C. 


Of  lowest  intel- 
lect: did  not 
know  the  al- 
iriiabet. 

\  ery  low  i: 
xitfl. 


1  spi- 


Very  low  degree 
of  intellect. 

Of   veiy  weak 

intellect 
Low  in   spiriti 

and  in  intellect. 

Low  in  spirits'; 

over  -  active 

mind;  disliked 

his  trade. 
Of  a  low  degree 

ofinteUect. 


Peculiar  turn  of 
mind. 


Low  intellect ... 

Low  in  spirits 
and  intellect. 

Good  intellect 

Weak  intellect 


Improved  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Bead  wdl;  write  imper- 
fectly; 4  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Bead  and  write  well;  Bole 
ofThree. 


Bead  very  imperfectly ;  write 
a  little;  learned  a  little 
arithmetic. 

Bead  welli  write  tolerably; 
4  rules. 

Bead  and  write  well;  Bule 
ofThree. 
Bead  and  write  well ;  4  rules. 


Improved  considerably 

Improved  in   reading    and 
writing;  Bule  ofThree. 

Bead  and  write  imperfectly ; 
4nile8b 


Bead  and  write  weU;  Bule 
of-Three. 


Bead  and  write  well;  Bule 
OfThree. 

WeU  edncated  previooflly  ... 

Bead  and  write  well;  Bole 
of  Three. 

Very  well  educated     


Bead  and  write  well; 
ofThree. 


Bule 


Bead  well;  write  imperfectly ; 

4  rules. 
Bead  well ;  write  tolerably ; 

Rule  of  Three. 

Well  educated       

Read  and  write  well;  Rule 
of  Three. 


Beadwell;  write  imperfectly; 
4  rules. 


Low  intellect ; 
only  knew  the 
alphabet. 

No.  163  of  th6  ''Quarterly  Beview.' 


Improved  geoc- 


Very    cbaerftil; 
improved       in 

1  know- 


ffenenil 
ledge. 


Sent  away  ia<!Or- 
rigible. 

Somewhat  un- 
proved in  gt^ 
ral. 

MentaSj.notmo- 
rally^improved. 

Im|»roved,iaT^ 
ligious  Imow- 
ledges  very 
cheerful. 

In  Stniptsral 
knowledge  alao. 

Improved        in 
Scriptui:al 
knowledge. 

Cheerful. 


Much  improved 
in  spirits  ;fhund 
comfort  in  xeli- 
gion. 

Improved  in  ge- 
neral kaow- 
ledge. 

Ratheriinproted 
mentally. 

Mentally  im- 
proved. 

Morally  im- 
proved. 


Improved  in  ge- 
neral; was  re- 
commended to 
be  master  tailor 
on  board  ship. 

Greatly  improv- 
ed, espjeciaUy 
in  Scriptural 
knowledge. 

Improved  genc- 
rallv. 

Muc^  improved. 


Improved  gene- 
rally. 
Improved  gene- 
Improved  geae- 


Improi 
riOly. 
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Initials 

of 
Crimins] 


Verbatim  Extrscts 

from 
Lotter  of  Referee. 


Obscrvfttions  on  | 

Drgree  of       | 

Intellect,  Ac,  by  i 

tbeChapUm    I 

when  first  seen,  i 


Schoohnaater's  Report 

on 

leaving  the  PriBon. 


State  on  leaving 

the  Prison, 

as  noted  by 

Chaplain. 


J.  T.      Father  died  a  lunatic  ... 


Ordinary  intel- 
lect. 


J.  8. 


HC, 
alias 


6.R. 
W.H. 

H.L. 

J.B. 

H.B. 
J.K. 


I  hare  thought,  and  more, 
I  am  sure,  that  at  times 

•  he  was  not  altogether 
I    right  in  his  head. 

1  The  prisoner's  conduct, 
more  especiallyhis  wan- 
I  dering  propensities,  are 
i  irreconcilable  with  per- 
'    feet  sanity. 

•  Ha  was  not  quite  sound 
I  in  mind,  and  sometimes 
'  not  conscious  of  what 
I    he  was  about.  His  own 

sister  dest  royed  herself . 
I  His  mother  has  evinced 
I    t^rmptoms  of  insanity 

withm  the  last  three 

years. 


His  fSsther  was  subject 
to  fits. 


Reads  and  writes  well;  Rule 
of  Three. 


More  than  ordi- .  Read  tolerably;  wrote  imper 
narily  reserved  foctlyj  improvement  very 
and  very  dull.       little. 


A    good    intel- 
lect :       appa- 
rently    much 
compunction 
for  sm. 

A  very  low-spi- 
rited man. 


Nothing  at  all 
peculiar. 


Could  read  and  write  well; 
considerably  advanced  in 
the  higher  rules  of  arithme- 
tic. Improvement  tolera}>ly 
fair. 

Could  read  and  write  very 
well ;  considerably  advanced 
in  the  hijfher  rules  of  arith- 
metic; intelligent.  Made 
fair  improvement. 

Read  well ;  wrote  toleralily ; 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 


Very  low  spirited'  Could  read  and  write  weU ; 
mensuration.  Improvement 
tolerable. 


W.8., 
alias 
B. 

W.  F. 


J.  A., 


E.W. 

W.  D., 

alias 

J.B. 

W 

.  B. 

J. 

D. 

One  member  of  the 
family  has  exhibited 
sjmptoius  of  insanity. 

I  have  known  the  pri- 
soner to  have  fits  wnen 
over-fat  I  gued. 
He  received  an  injury  in 
j    his  hea4l,  from  which 
I    time  he  became  flighty 
j    and  unsteady.    His  fa- 
ther was  in  some  mea- 
I    sure  imbecile  in  both 

body  and  mind. 
I  Has  found  him  a  little 
I    insane  at  times ;  he  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  in 
the  head. 
I  knew  him  to  labour 
under  a  severe  nervous 
feverforseveralmonths, 
which  I  always  observed 
afterwards  to  cause  a 
lowucss  of  spirits.    It 
was  about  9 years  since. 
Has  not  his  senses  per- 
fect. 

I  fully  believe  him  to  be 
at  times  insane.  His 
maternal  grandiather 
died  insane. 

Very  $q/l  in  many  things 

His  grandmother  is  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 


Very  much  im- 
proved in  ge- 
neral. 

On  the  whole  ra- 
ther improved. 


Improved  %  cry 
much.  Found 
peace  and  com- 
fort in  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Improved  in  spi- 
rits. Found 
comfort  in  re- 
ligion also,  I 
think. 

Improved  very 
much.especialfy 
in  the  memory. 
Gave  himself  to 
learning  hymns, 
chapters,  &c. 

Very  down  • 
hearted;  would 
have  sunk  here, 
I  think,  but  for 
some  religiooa 
hope. 

Improved. 


Ordinary Read  well ;  wrote  tolerably ; 

knew  the  common  rules  of  i 
arithmetic.  Very  much  im- 
proved. I 

Ordinary Read  well ;  wrote  tolerably ;  Very  cheerM, 

I    common  ruleaof  arithmetic.  | 
I    Improvement  tolerable. 
A   very    active  !  Could  read  and  write  well ; 
mindjbutmost      higher  rules  of  arithmetic, 
perverse.  Improvement  tolerable 


Ordinary... 


Good,   but    his 
constitution 
apparently 
weakened    l)y 
intemperance. 


Half-witted 


Clever ;  good, 
but  perverted 
and  abused. 


Low  intellect ... 

Ordinary,     but 
very  dull. 


Could  read  well ;  write  toler- 
ably;  knew  the  first  4  rules 
in  arithmetic.  Improve- 
ment little. 

Read  and  write  well;  ad- 
vanced in  higher  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Tolerably  im- 
proved. 


Could  read  well.  Made 
scarcely  any  improvement. 

Was  well  educated  on  admis- 
sion. AVos  excused  from 
school;  improved  himself 
tolerably  by  reading  and 
private  stuUy. 

Could  scarcely  read  any. 
Very  Uttle  improved. 

Read  well :  write  tolerably ; 
first  4  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improved  a  little. 


Cultivated  his 
mind  assidu- 
ously, but  was 
very  perverse 
to  the  last. 


Ratherimproved. 


Very  cheerM  j 
much  improv- 
ed, I  thixik,  in 
every  way. 
Gave  great  at- 
tention to  reli- 
gion. 

Bother  worse. 


Not  improved. 


Rather  worse. 

Improved  rather 
in  spirits. 
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In  several  of  his  reports,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  whilst  superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  has  spoken  somewhat  at  large  in 
relation  to  that  particular  of  moral  management,  which  he  has  entitled 
"Pledges."  The  older  writers  have  also  alluded  to  the  subicct :  Cox  does  so 
directly ;  and  in  many  cases  reported  by  Pinel,  Esauirol,  ana  others,  the  prin- 
ciple is  involved.  We  find  various  writers,  too,  alluding  to  the  fact,  that  the 
insane  will  rarely  break  their  word,  as  for  example.  Sir.  Hill,  in  his  work 
"  On  Lunatic  Asylums."  Dr.  Woodward  has  even  extended  this  principle  of 
treatment  to  the  management  of  the  suicidal  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean 
Asylum,  however,  is  opposed  to  going  so  far,  observing  that,  "  Pledges,  not  to 
abuse  privileges,  to  go  out  and  return  punctually,  and  the  like,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  great  degree.  But  where  the  pledge  would  cover  so  all-importaiit 
and  irreprievable  a  nazard  as  that  of  life,  we  have  never  trusted  it;  the 
suicide's  last  act  often  is  accomplished  with  false  representations ;  his  whole 
intent  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  great  sagacity,  in  throwing  the 
inexperienced  and  unsldlled  off  their  guard.  I  should  not,  with  my  expenence, 
pay  the  slicitest  re^d  to  any  promise  which  they  might  make  respecting  this 
act."  Dr.  W.  S.  F.  Browne  dso  remarks,  in  his  work  on  "  Insanity  and  Asylums 
for  the  Insane,"  that  Esquirol  "trusted  a  military  man,  who  was  determined 
on  suicide,  with  the  means  of  destruction,  on  his  pledging  his  honour  that  he 
would  make  no  attempt  to  use  them."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  passed 
the  ordeal  in  safety,  but  not  without  a  struggfe.  This  was  venturing  far, 
perhaps,  too  far."  Moreover,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which,  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  describing 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  an  institution  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  (^ 
Charity,  we  find  the  following  remarks  : — "In  the  pledges  so  much  spoken  of 
in  the  Worcester  Ejcport,  the  sister  places  little  confidence ;  she  states,  that 
a  lunatic  derides  the  idea  of  a  binding  promise ;  especially  if  it  be  of  the 
Tiolent  type.  She  thinks  these  unhappy  sufferers  are  generally  conscious  of 
their  lamentable  condition ;  and  will  ask  you,  when  reminded  of  a  broken 
pledge,  *if  you  were  fool  enough  to  believe  a  crazy  person?'"  So  far  as 
respects  suicidal  cases,  I  agree  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  not 
trusting  them  on  a  pledge  alone ;  I  may  also  remark  that,  however  much  I 
might  be  inclined  to  favour  the  abolition  o^  restraint,  yet  as  to  this  class  I 
would  oppose  the  theory,  at  least,  of  its  complete  disuse.  But  still,  I  think 
that  botli  of  these  principles  might  advantageously  modify  the  treatment 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  suicidal;  for  example,  at  least  m  the  day-time, 
though  not  so  apparently,  being  really  watched,  we  might,  with  benefit 
release  them  from  restraint,  whilst  they  were  placed  carefully  and  pointedly 
on  the  pledge  not  to  make  any  attempt  at  self-destruction. 

Throwing  out  of  consideration  suicidal  patients,  and  also  the  extremely 
violent,  comprehending  in  asylums  where  there  are  no  adjunctive  poor-houses 
or  other  analogous  receptacles,  but  a  moderate  class,  there  are  left  amongjst 
male  patients  a  very  larj^  proportionate  number,  whose  liberties  I  am  saus- 
fied  might  be  greatly  mcreascd.  The  experience  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Virginia,  with  which  I  am  faminar,  abundantly  testifies  to  such  a 
conclusion.  But  on  investigation,  facts  of  a  striking  nature  in  this  relation 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  various  other  institutions. 

The  idea  presents  itself,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  history  of  a  large  number 
of  patients,  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  it  is  true,  are  retained  at  home 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gait,  physician  to  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Virginia. 
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a  considerable  period  before  sending  them  to  an  asylum,  or  who  reside  per- 
manently with  their  friends.  Now,  although  there  may  be  in  the  annals  of 
CTcry  asylum  numerous  cases  where,  previously  to  his  recej)tion  in  the  ulti- 
mate refuge  from  the  world's  wretchedness,  the  poor  patient  was  chained 
down  in  loathsome  dens  for  years  and  years ;  and  although,  perhaps,  circum- 
stances of  this,  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  character,  liave  led  to  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  insane — circumstances,  too,  which  have 
induced  the  public  to  continue  for  them  a  generous  support ;  yet  still  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  sufferers  brought  to  our  institutions  whose  previous 
history  exhibits  them  to  have  gone  about  for  years,  unrestrained,  in  the 
neigfaoourhood  of  their  homes.*  Hence  the  deduction  is  plain,  could  not  the 
same  liberty  be  allowed  them  at  an  asylum,  particularly  with  the  systematic 
action  pursued  there,  not  only  as  to  those  but  as  to  all  other  patients  ? 

But,  again,  take  the  example  of  the  village  of  GheeL  Here  we  find  a 
theatre  on  which  the  experiment  proposed  has  been  tried  for  centuries.  Here 
we  have  patients  traversing  the  streets,  partaking  in  the  social  amusements  of 
the  inhabitants,  goin^  about  wholly  unregarded,  and  indeed  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  ordmary  citizens ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  small  numbers,  but 
with  few  exceptions  all  liave  these  privileges.  This  is,  indeed,  advancing  the 
^stem  far  beyond  the  point  which  we  lidvocate,  and  properly  considered,  it 
mast,  in  fact,  completely  close  the  discussion.  Now,  opposmg  arguments, 
however,  may  be  allegea  in  this  connexion.  First,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
peasants  treat  their  patients  kindly  at  Gheel,  that  the  children  of  the  com- 
mune do  not  annoy  them,  and  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  adapts  itself  to 
this  state  of  thin^.  Granted.  But  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  might  be 
met  by  invoking  the  patient's  self-control  and  self-respect,  and  by  invariably 
castinff  the  bhmie  of  any  difficidty  whatsoever,  not  on  the  public,  but  on  him. 
I  speuL  from  experience  when  I  say,  that  this  plan  will  prevent  any  disturbance 
between  the  insane  and  the  population  external  to  an  asylum.  Secondly,  it 
maybe  urged,  that  there  exists  some  intention  in  Belgium  to  change  the 
system  at  Gheel  to  the  ordinary  one  usual  in  hospitals.  But  this  does  not 
materially  influence  the  question  in  debate.  From  tne  accounts  of  travellers, 
in  the  plan  adopted  at  Gheel  there  are  doubtless  many  deficiencies;  foi 
example,  the  want  of  some  central  power,  having  entire  authority  over  the 
whole  arran^ment.  Nor  would  I  be  in  favour  of  this  exact  genend  outline ; 
I  merely  bring  forward  the  treatment  here  pursued,  as  illustrating  the  truth, 
fixed  and  immutable,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  as  illustrating  it  most  con- 
dusively,  that  the  patients  in  our  asylums  have  not  a  degree  of  liberty 
allowed  them  which  they  could  enjoy  without  the  least  disadvantage  either  to 
tiiemselves  or  the  public.  And  if  this  be  so,  there  are  none  who  can  possibly 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  any  liberty  which  would  lead  to  no  injurious  conse- 
qnences,  no  matter  whether  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  details  of  the 
j^Mi  in  operation  in  Belgium. 

Another  circumstance,  leading  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
is  found  in  a  work  published  by  M.  Scipion  Pinel  in  1844,  entitled,  "  Traits 
de  Pathologic  Cercbrale."  He  therein  mentions  an  extraordinary  experiment 
that  was  tried  at  the  Salpetricre,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
eontains  a  large  number  of  patients  labouring  under  mental  alienation  of  long 
standing ;  seventy-two  of  these  old  cases,  looked  upon  as  incurable  for  years, 
were  sent  back  again  into  the  world,  and  only  three  ever  returned.  He 
supposes  that  there  are  many  chronic  cases  in  establishments  for  the  insane, 
wIk),  from  indolence,  from  the  fear  of  giving  up  a  life  of  tranquil  ease  for  one 
of  labour,  shrink   from   recovery;   who,  nrom   finding  themselves  amongst 

♦  Probably,  indeed,  many  persons  retain  recollection  of  having,  in  their  boyish 
thoughtlessness,  worried  and  played  tricks  on  these  helpless  creatures. 
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the  insane,  continue  to  consider  themselves  as  such ;  and  thus  remain  as 
inmates  merely  from  these  circumstances,  and  being,  as  it  were,  not  really 
deranged.  With  his  explanation,  however,  or  the  point — how  far  thej  are  of 
unsound  mind — we  have  nothine;  to  do.  We  would  simjjly  menti(Mi  the 
success  of  this  experiment  with  the  chronic  insane,  patients  in  whom,  at  any 
rate,  aught  like  excitement  or  combativeness  has  long  ago  disappeared; 
and  from  the  result  at  the  Salpctriere,  we  would  immediately  deauce  the 
inference,  that  to  many  of  the  inmates  of  our  asylums  might  be  very  suitably 
granted  the  minor  liberty  of  going  about  at  wiU  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
institution  in  which  they  resiaed. 

Another  argument  which  may  be  urged,  is  the  fact  that,  in  various  asylums^ 
we  find  mention  of  such  liberty  as  we  propose  being  entrusted  to  a  few  of  the 
inmates ;  for  the  same  liberty  might  be  eai»ily  extended  to  a  greater  number* 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  should  never  forget  the  principle  contained  in  any 
measure ;  the  moment  we  detect  a  principle  to  be  involved,  and  admit  its 
existence,  we  then  establish  a  rule,  tliat  applies  not  only  to  a  few,  but  to 
many.  To  give  an  example.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  valuable  "  Notes  on  Pro- 
vincial Asylums  for  the  lusaue  in  France,"*  remarks,  concerning  the  asylum 
at  Armentiere: — "Although  no  farm  is  attached  to  tliis  institution,  tho 
gardens  adjoining  afford  means  for  employing  some  of  the  inmates  in  out-door 
work.  In  addition  to  such  occupations,  small  gangs  of  patients,  under  the 
charge  of  attendants,  are  permitted  to  labour  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the 
townspeople,  from  whence  they  always  return  to  dme  in  the  asylum,  but  again 
resume  work  in  the  afternoon.  For  thb  employment,  each  patient  receives  a 
gratuity  of  twenty-five  centimes  per  day,  whicli  is  appropriated  to  form  a  fund 
for  after  benefits,  or  occasionally  to  augment  their  present  comforts.  Various 
inmates  are  likewise  allowed  to  leave  the  asylum,  under  similar  regulations,  to 
work  for  persons  in  town ;  some  as  masons,  and  others  to  dig  the  foundations 
of  new  houses  now  in  course  of  construction.  This  privilege  is  appreciated 
by  tlie  poor  lunatics,  and  seems  to  be  beneficial.*'  Again,  Dr.  Gumming,  in 
his  "  Notes  on  Lunatic  Asylums,"  &c.,  observes,  concerning  the  asylum  at 
Gronnestein,  in  Germany,  that  many  of  the  able-bodied  patients  of  the 
institution  work  witli  an  attendant  on  the  lands  of  neighbouring  farmers. 
And,  speaking  of  the  asylum  for  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  he  states  that 
"  Mr.  Hill,  the  able  superintendent,  even  sends  parties,  of  both  sexes,  to 
market  with  vegetables  raised  on  the  grounds  of  the  asylum ;  and  the  city 
of  York  is  thus  partially  supplied  by  lunatic  labour."  So  Dr.  Wilson 
observes,  in  the  "  Report  of  the  j3loomingdale  Asylum  for  1842"  ; — "  Most  of 
the  patients  take  frequent  and  extensive  walks  under  the  supervision  of  an 
attendant,  although  many  to  whom  such  su))er vision  would  be  irksome  are 
allowed,  when  their  situation  will  admit  of  it,  to  ramble  at  their  pleasure, 
upon  giving  assurance  of  their  return ;  and  but  seldom  have  such  promises 
been  broken."  AVhilst  Dr.  Awl  writes,  in  1841,  concerning  the  patients  in 
the  Ohio  State  Asylum : — "  Pledges  are  often  successful,  without  the  necessity 
of  personal  restraLit.  W^e  are  seldom  disappointed  in  the  word  of  a  patient, 
seriously  given,  and  *  upon  honour.'  A  nuniber  of  the  peaceable  and  orderly 
have  the  entire  freedom  of  the  farm  upon  theSe  terms,  and  are  sometimes  sent 
down  to  the  city." 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, of  Virginia, for  the  year  1844," 
it  is  observed : — "  During  a  period,  longer  thim  twelve  months,  there  has  been 
no  enclosure  around  the  southern  yard  of  the  institution ;  and  thus  nearly  aU 
the  male  patients  have,  in  point  of  fact,  had  no  barrier  whatsoever  to  going 
wheresoever  they  pleased  during  most  of  the  year  just  passed."  The  period  here 
referred  to  may  be  considered  an  intermediute  point,  in  which  an  uncommon 

*  Psychological  Journal, 
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degree  of  liberty,  ^dually  increasing  for  a  year  or  two  before,  now  reached  a 
maximum,  and  continued  at  this  maximum  for  some  years  succeeding  that  period. 
A  large  number  of  the  inmates,  under  this  absence  of  restriction,  were  permitted 
to  ramble  into  the  adjacent  country,  wheresoever  they  pleased,  unattended, 
eioept  into  town,  where  it  was  otlierwisc  forbidden  them  to  go.  They  would  thus 
take  excursions  in  the  woods  and  fields  after  nuts  and  fruit ;  they  would  fish 
in  a  pond  a  mile  or  two  off;  and  bathe  in  a  creek  situated  at  an  analogous 
distance.  Going  in  and  out  of  the  w^ards  thus  freely,  the  asylum  lost  its 
prison-like  appearance.  When  religious  services  were  held  in  town,  they 
would  also  attend  them ;  and,  strange  to  say,  when  they  were  of  the  most 
exciting  character,  no  harm  ensued.  During  the  last  Methodist  revival  that 
occurred  at  Williamsburg  (in  tlic  summer  of  1819),  three  patients  attended 
the  meetings  very  regularly  every  day,  and  all  of  them  recovered  at  that  time. 
The  theory  of  their  boiiin:  permitted  to  hear  preaching,  although  in  town, 
was  that,  as  an  unusual  t  lung,  some  sane  person  connected  with  the  asylum 
would  almost  always  be  there.  But,  in  truth,  the  rule  forbidding  their 
entrance  into  the  village  was  never  preserved  by  them  entirely. 

This  system  of  extensive  liberty  was  one  that  was  rather  the  result  of 
time  than  any  sudden  action,  which  was  rather  the  result  of  gradual  experience 
than  any  a  priori  theory;  and  that,  moreover,  was  rather  dependent  on  a 
Taried  condition  of  mind  than  upon  the  capacity  of  each  patient  enjoying  such 
freedom  to  give  a  pledge,  and  his  doing  so — ^although  we  have  headed  our 
aiiicle  with  this  title,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  remarks  into  which  we 
woidd  be  almost  necessarily  led,  and  that,  moreover,  concerned  a  subject  of 
importance  in  the  management  of  the  insane.  The  circumstances  leacfing  to 
one  general  effect  were  so  various,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
Qiact  operation  of  each ;  although,  as  in  other  matters,  results  may  be  here 
systematized  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  hvpothesis.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  point  out  the  fact  conceived  of  a  practical  bearing ;  and  in  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  question,  the  natients  of  the  asylum  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  tncre  are  a  number  of  the  insane  who  have  been  in 
the  institution  for  many  years,  and  who  are  in  a  state  of  dementia.  Tor  a  very 
]sxikg  period,  these  have  been  taken  out  daily  to  work.  This  was  the  case  even 
before  the  still  existing  arrangement  was  adopted,  of  having  two  of  the  four 
wards  into  which  tlic  mule  department  is  divided,  with  the  doors  unlocked 
during  the  day,  the  gates  of  the  enclosure  around  the  institution  being  abo 
open.  These  patients  would  llien  industriously  pursue  their  daily  avocations, 
and  would  never  care  about  going  outside  the  premises.     No  pledge  was  re- 

2 aired  of  them,  and  they  were  incapable  of  attending  to  it  if  it  had  been. 
I  few,  with  more  active  minds  than  the  remidnder,  would  occasionally  venture 
on  a  fishing  excui*sion,  or  into  the  surrounding  woods.  With  many  the  same 
vegetative  life  is  pursued  in  this  respect,  as  in  others  where  they  are  not 
altowed  to  pass  freely  into  the  yard  outride  the  building  and  courts.  They 
would  thus,  therefore,  proceed  regularly  to  the  wood-yard  and  the  garden,  and 
never  think  of  advancing  their  footsteps  into  town  or  beyond  the  inunediate 
neighbourhood.  Monoiuaniacal  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a  class 
where  the  pledge  wi\s  necessary.  So  with  those  having,  as  a  peculiar  propen- 
fdtv,  the  iclcii  of  returning  home.    Thus,  likewise,  with  the  convalescent. 

Now,  the  advantages  of  tliis  system  were  very  patent.  The  patient,  in 
the  first  place,  w:is  rendered  much  happier.  His  health  was  also  improved  by 
being  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  the  general  health  of  the  establishment  was 
promoted  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  pure,  through  the  mass  of 
the  patients  being  far  away  from  them  durbig  most  of  the  day.  The  faculties 
of  many  which,  through  disuse,  would  have  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of 
imbecihty,  were  preserved  from  such  decline  by  contact  with  the  world.  So 
again  all  the  evils  from  tlie  assimibtion  of  an  asylum  to  a  prison  were  dissi- 
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pated.  Moreover,  the  public,  from  having  constant  intercourse  with  these 
inmates,  had  proper  ideas  conveyed  to  them  as  to  the  management  of  tiie 
asylum,  and  false  reports  were  warded  off;  for  an  immediate  reply  to  any  one 
of  these  would  be,  "Why,  we  should  have  heard  the  patients  of  our  acquaintanoe 
speak  of  it."  And  even  when  the  patient  conveyed  the  opposite  impression, 
the  g^eneral  plan  of  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  public  neutralized  every 
evil  influence  of  such  a  nature.  On  the  whole  we  mav  state  that  the  ciicom- 
stances  attending  this  system  were  decidedly  of  a  character  embodying  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom  found  under  recent  management  of  the  insane;  and 
the  advantages  were  similar  to  those  following  increaW  freedom  everywhere. 

In  looking  over  the  experience  of  the  period,  comprising  some  yean,  in 
which  the  patients  were  so  unrestricted,  we  cannot  perceive  any  inherent  evils 
which  would  counterbalance  the  attendant  benefit.  So  far,  for  example,  as 
elopement  is  concerned,  to  which  a  system  of  the  kind  might,  ^  prion,  seem 
liable,  the  Eastern  Asylum  will  compare  favourably  vrith  other  mstitutions. 
And  the  unpleasant  occurrences  consequent  were  few,  of  little  importance,  and 
need  not  be  detailed — such,  for  example,  as  a  patient  obtaining  ^ent  spirits. 
Occasionally  there  was  some  dissension  with  boys  who  molested  the  patients, 
but  on  no  occasion  was  there  any  serious  result.  Our  inmates  were  always 
perfectly  aware  that  any  dispute  with  boys  or  others,  exterior  to  the  asylum, 
vrould  tend  to  a  curtailment  of  their  privileges,  whether  in  any  particular 
difficulty  they  were  to  blame  or  the  reverse. 

The  svstem  under  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the  grand 
jury  of  James  City  County.  Nothing  was  alleged  in  this  instance  against  ii^ 
except,  perhaps,  a  trifling  depredation  on  vegetables  or  something  of  the  kind, 
at  one  of  the  itidjacent  farms.  But  the  jud^  in  his  charge  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  existed  danger  from  tne  simple  fact  of  patients  going  at 
large ;  and  he  remarked  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  insane  might  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  on  ladies.  The  whole  aflfair  I  think  could  be  clearly  traced,  not  to 
the  true  merits  of  the  question  involved,  but  to  an  unfortunate  disposition  ex- 
isting  between  the  townspeople  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  counties, 
alike  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  place  and  its  institutions ;  together  with  a  con* 
siderable  admixture  of  political  antagonism,  feelings  of  intense  excitement  in 
connexion  with  recent  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  asvlum,  and  violent 
dissensions  thereupon  in  the  community.  Since  this  edict  ot  the  august  body 
by  whom  it  was  enacted,  the  directors  have  entrusted  the  exercise  of  the  male 
patients  to  three  officers,  as  their  exclusive  duty. 

The  result  of  the  experience  elsewhere,  in  the  forms  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  the  modification  of  liberty  allowed  to  the  patients  in  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum,  I  consider  such  as  should  lead  to  a  similar  extension  of  privileges  in 
other  institutions.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  in  this  regard,  that  the 
central  authority  should  be  particularly  careful  that  the  welfare  of  the  lunatics 
of  a  whole  state  be  not  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  a  petty  locality.  And  to 
the  same  intent,  I  think  that  before  an  asylum  is  established,  it  ouffht  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  patients  of  the  institution  would  be  allowed  a 
large  degree  of  liberty,  and  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  this  question.  If  evils  were  to  be  removed,  let  the 
central  authority  inquire  into  them,  and  take  the  necessary  steps.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  true  view  of  this  question  was  such,  as  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  myself,  in  the  phraseology  of  a  patient  in  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum,  to  the  effect — "That  the  peopleof  Wilbamsburg  thought  the  asylum  was 
very  near  them,  but  that  it  was  the  city  of  Williamsburg  that  was  very  near  the 
asylum."  Secondly,  one  disadvantage  under  which  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 
laboured,  from  its  situation,  should  be,  and  with  care  in  general  might  be,  avoided, 
that  is,  there  should  be  only  one  entrance  to  the  demesnes  of  the  establishment. 
Then  the  officer  of  the  gate-house  has  entire  control  of  the  inmates  generally. 
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kirdly,  I  think  the  plan  of  confinement  in  asylums  ooght  always  to  be  modified 
f  placing  some  of  the  patients  under  charge  of  its  officers,  to  board  in  the 
Bi^boarhood,  and  particularl^r  insane  artisans.  The  last-mentioned  class  I 
oold  place  with  persons  of  their  trade  in  the  vicinity,  leaving,  of  course,  their 
iperviflion  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution.  On  the  topic  just  alluded 
1^  I  have  no  time  here  to  enter  at  large,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  by  an  arrange- 
lent  of  the  kind,  we  could  frequentlv  act  beneficially  upon  certain  inmates,  on 
horn  the  resources  of  an  asylum  had  previously  been  lavished  in  vain ;  whilst, 
f  retaining  the  supervision  of  a  competent  medical  man,  a  new  set  of  arrange- 
oitB  would  thus  DC  within  our  power,  without  the  prominent  deficiency  so 
xnliarly  felt  in  the  cases  of  patients  under  private  treatment.  By  such  a 
rooedure,  we  would  also  create  in  the  vicinity  of  an  institution,  for  those 
licted  with  mental  alienation,  an  order  of  persons  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ent  of  lunacy. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  MENTAL 
DISEASES. 

BY  JOm^^  WEB8TEB,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 

Fellow  <if  the  Royal  College  of  Pkjfeieiani, 

(Continued  from  p.  e87.  No.  XXVIII.) 

No.  41.— -M.,  oet.  65.  In  hospital  five  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  remarkably 
M  and  thin.  On  removal,  much  fluid  blood  flowed  from  divided  vesseb. 
Bght  opacity  of  arachnoid;  pia  mater  infiltrated  with  turbid  fluid;  cerebral 
Mels  genei^y  full,  and  substance  of  brain  firm. — Chesi:  Eirm  adhesions  of 
jtii  lungs,  and  also  numerous  tubercles. 

No.  42. — ^M.,  aet.  57.  In  hospital  twenty-nine  years  and  four  months. — Head: 
easeb,  both  external  and  internal,  unusually  empty.  Convolutions  partially 
imnken,  showing  large  intervals  filled  with  perfect^  limpid  fluid,  infiltrated  in 
sQular  tissue  of  pia  mater.  Between  one  and  two  ounces  of  serum  in  each 
tend  ventricle ;  much  fluid  about  velum,  and  large  quantity  in  base  of  skull, 
lor  removal  of  brain. — CAest-  Some  inconsideraole  old  adhesions  of  lungs, 
ith  spots  of  inflammation  in  each  organ;  also  hepatisation.  Heart  greatly  en- 
md,  of  compact,  dense  structure,  and  cavities  nlled  with  coagula. 
No.  43. — ^M.,  at.  38.  In  hospital  ten  years,  ei^ht  months,  and  two  weeks.— 
letul:  General  infiltration  of  pia  mater,  covering  hemispheres.  Upwards  of  an. 
poe  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  much  also  about  velum.  Ckest: 
idit  lung  partially  adherent;  contained  tubercles,  and  numerous  excavations. 
m  long  also  adherent,  and  tuberculated. — Abdomen:  Peritoneum,  in  whole 
ctent,  showed  tubercular  degeneration;  viscera  universally  adherent  to  each 
Aier. 

No.  44.— E.,  set.  49.  In  hospital  five  days. — ^Body  fat,  subcutaneous  adipose 
me  being,  in  some  situations,  nearly  two  inches  thicL — Head:  Arachnoid 
nn  and  transparent.  Moderate  effusion  of  pia  mater.  Cerebral  substance 
nn.  Ventricles  contained  more  than  an  ounce  of  clear  serum;  also  small 
iintity  in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Abdomen :  Uterus  contained 
lazge  fibrous  tumour  attached  to  substance,  whereby  os  tines  was  tilted 
pwards. 

No.  45. — ^F.,  aet.  51.  In  hospital  two  months  and  three  weeks. — ffead: 
Qra  mater  adhered  firmly  to  skull-cup.  Arachnoid  transparent.  Pia  mater 
>  fall  of  blood  as  to  impart  general  dark-blue  hue  to  convex  surface  of  hemi- 
kheres.  Convolutions  shrumten.  Cerebral  substance  soft  and  easily  torn. — 
ief/;  Old  adhesions  of  both  pleurae.  Numerous  tubercles  and  punctured 
catrices  in  both  lungs.  Posterior  part  of  left  lung  dark  coloured,  heavy, 
id  friable. — Abdomen:  Uterus  contained  ten  fibrous  tumours,  the  size  of 
irbles. 
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No.  4G. — ^M.,  Oct.  31.  Ill  hospital  eight  months  and  a-half. — Head:  Vessels 
generally  empty.  Arachnoid  slightly  opaque.  Serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater 
covering  hemisplicrcs.  About  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Cerebral 
substance  generally  softish,  especially  in  fomiix  and  adjacent  parts. — Cke$t: 
Both  luii^  tuberculated  with  purulent  excavations. — AbdomeH :  Acute  ceneral 
peritonitis,  with  agglutination  of  viscera,  and  copious  puriform  effusion.  Ulcera- 
tions of  intestines  in  various  portions ;  wlulst  mucous,  muscular,  and  serous 
coats  had  given  way  in  sonic  places,  but  a  process  of  repair  seemed  in  others  to 
have  made  progress. — Body  emaciated. 

No.  47. — r.,  a;t.  61.  In  hospital  three  months  and  two  weeks. — Head: 
Extermd  vessels  quite  empty,  nitenial  more  full.  Infiltration  of  pia  mater. 
Increased  nuautity  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest:  Left  lung  tuberculated 
with  purulent  excavations.  Also  recent  pleurisy.  Tubercles  likewise  in 
riglit  lung. 

No.  4S.— F.,  a*t.  46.  In  hospital  twelve  months.— /r<?^«?:  Slight  infiltration 
of  pia  mater.  About  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Partial 
opaque  thickening  of  arterial  trunks  at  base  of  hmin.— Chest :  Old  adhesions  of 
lungs ;  did  not  collapse,  broke  down  on  pressure,  and  loaded  with  fluids. 
Bronchial  tubes  reddened,  and  filled  with  frothy  mucus. — Abdomen:  Liver 
adhered  to  diaj)hraOTn.  Kidneys  only  one-third  natural  size,  lobulated  exter- 
nally, and  cansulo  aolicred  finnly  to  substance.     Structure  normal. 

No.  49. — M.,  at.  04.  In  hospital  three  months. — Head:  Very  firm  adhe- 
sions of  dura  mater  to  cranium,  which  was  torn  on  skidl-cap  being  detached. 
Vessels  of  bone  and  membrane  filled  with  blood.  Genei'al  infiltration  of  pia 
mater.  Between  one  and  two  ounces  of  serum  in  both  lateral  ventricles ;  also 
-much  fluid  in  base  of  skull,  after  removal  of  brain.  Vessels  of  pia  mater  and 
cerebral  substance  extremely  turgid,  with  numerous  and  large  oloody  points 
on  cut  surfaces. — Chest :  Between  one  and  two  pints  of  redoish  fluia  in  left 
pleura.  Circumscribed  empyema,  contauiing  pus  at  lower  part  of  cavity. 
Lung  inflamed,  of  livid  black  colour,  apjiarently  in  progress  of  mortification, 
and  exhaling  characteristic  foetor.  Neighbouring  pulmonary  substance  bright 
scarlet. 

No.  50.— M.,  ait.  27.  In  hospital  four  months. — Head :  Skull-cap  light. 
Dura  mater  nearly  white.  Pia  mater  full  of  blood.  Cerebnd  substanc^j  mode- 
rately finn  and  vascular.  Considerable  serous  hifdtratiou  between  convolutions, 
and  at  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Both  lungs  tuberculous: 
left  adherent  to  ribs,  and  excavated  by  large  cavern.  Bight  lung  consolidated 
nearly  throughout,  and  exhibited  numerous  vomica!. — Abdonien:  Numerous 
ulcers  in  ileum.  Mesenteric  glands  large,  and  contained  tuberculous  matter. 
— P.S.  Patient  extremely  emaciated. 

No.  51. — y.,  8et.  27.  In  hospital  one  month. — Head:  Skull-cap  light  and 
tliin,  with  frontal  portion  particularly  flat.  Vessels  of  dura  mater  full  of  blood. 
Opacity  of  arachnoid.  Pia  mater  converted  by  serous  infiltration  into  loose 
spongy-like  tissue.  Cerebral  substance  soft.  Ventricles  contained  about  three 
ounces  of  serum.  Toramen  of  Monro  unusually  hu*ge.  Much  fluid  at  base  of 
skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Heart  small.  Old  adhesions  of  left  lung; 
superior  lobe  puckered  and  tuberculous.  —  Abdomen :  Cavity  distended  by 
reddish  bro\vn  senim,  containing  numerous  flasks  of  lymph.  Great  omentum 
thickened.  Convolutions  of  intestines  matted  togetlier.  Peritoneum  j>ink- 
coloured.  Perforation  of  ileum  near  caicum  through  which  contents  had 
escaped  into  peritoneal  carity.  Mueoits  surface  of  intestine  covered  by  con- 
tinuous layer  of  lymph  for  tlirec  inches ;  and  numerous  elevations  of  Pyer's 
glands,  as  if  enlarged.  In  this  portion  of  caiuil  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  comb 
commonly  worn  in  the  hair  by  females  were  found.  They  appeared  quite  black, 
and  like  needles,  whilst  two  {)its  had  perforated  walls  of  intestine  near  greatest 
aperture.     Ovaries  large,  dark  coloured,  and  contained  clots  of  blood. 
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No.  52. — F.,  ret.  61.  lu  hospital  tlirce  weeks.  Head:  Dura  mater  adhered 
firmly  to  bone,  whereby  membrane  was  torn  on  separation.  Arachnoid  trans- 
parent, but  pia  mater*  gorged  with  blood.  A  few  drams  of  clear  serum  in 
ventricles.  Cerebral  substance  firm. — Chest:  Left  lung  most  extensively 
tuberculous,  and  whole  superior  lobe  excavafed  into  vomicre.  Effuision  of  soft 
yellow  lymph  in  pleural  sac,  with  adhesions.  Right  luncf  similarly  diseased. — 
Abdomen :  Two  circular  ulcers  on  ileum,  and  mesenteric  glands  enlarged. 

No.  53. — ^F.,  Kt.  21.  In  hosnrtal  one  month. — Head:  SkuU-cap  dense  and 
heavy.  Arachnoid  transparent,  out  raised  from  surface  of  brain  by  large  quan 
ilear  serous  fluid  mfiltrated  into  areolar  tissue  of  pia  mater.     Cerebra 


of  clear  serous  fluid  mfiltrated  into  areolar  tissue  of  pia  mater.  Cerebral 
substance  soft.  Ventricles  distended  by  serum,  and  much  serous  fluid  at  base 
of  skull  after  brain  was  removed. 

No.  54. —  F.,  ait.  GO.  In  hospital  three  months  and  one  week.  Head: 
Effusion  into  pia  mater.  Posterior  cerebral  convolutions  shrunken.  Arachnoid 
transparent.  Brain  firm  and  white. — Chest:  Heart  large,  soft,  and  flabby. 
Valves  all  thickened  and  opaque;  two  of  aortic  semilunars  oeing  united  into  one 
piece.  A  congenital  malformation.  Left  pleura  universally  aclherent.  Cavity 
containing  nearly  two  pints  of  reddish  brown  serous  fluid,  with  lymph  in  lower 
third.  Lung  compressed.  Cretaceous  bodies  in  right  lung ;  largest,  size  of  a 
pea>  Lining  meraDrane  of  trachea  red. — Abdomen :  Kidneys  one  third  natural 
size.  Cortical  substance  strongly  adherent  to  fibrous  capsule.  Surface  of  organ 
rouffb  and  granular. 

No.  55. — M.,  »t.  43.  In  hospital  fourteen  years  and  ten  months. — Head: 
Bara  mater  deeply  tinned  yellow  colour.  Arachnoid  transparent,  with  small 
ffoantity  of  serous  eff'usion,  also  of  yellow  hue.  About  two  ounces  of  senmi  in 
ttteral  ventricles.  Both  corpora  striata  much  less  prominent  tlian  natural,  and 
i^peared  to  have  undergone  absorption. — Chest:  Numerous  old  adhesions  in 
both  pleurae.  Posterior  part  of  right  lung  deep  livid  colour,  friable,  and 
onitted  offensive  odour  of  putrefaction.  Valves  of  heart  thickened  and  opaque.— 
Abdomen:  Large  elfusion  of  yellow  serum.  Liver  small  and  knobbed ;  with 
masses  of  medullary  cancer,  varying  in  size  from  filbert  to  large  walnut,  scat- 
tered throughout.  Gall  bladder  empty.  Spleen  adliered  firmly  to  abdominal 
parictes. 

No.  56. — ^F.,  let.  26.  In  hospital  five  days. — Head :  Dura  mater  adhered 
firmly  to  bone,  leaving  shreds  attached.     Arachnoid  dry.     Pia  mater  infiltrated 

serum;  and  raised  from  adjacent  cerebral  convolutions,  which,  in  many 
I,  seemed  shrunken  and  atrophied.  Cerebral  vessels  full  of  blood,  with 
"  cut  surfaces  of  a  reddish  hue.  About  two  ounces  of  clear  fluid  in  ven- 
and  also  much  at  base  of  skull.  Kight  posterior  clinoid  process  of 
^enoid  bone  projected  about  half  an  inch  beyond  its  fellow,  smootn,  crusted 
vritli  cartilage,  and  in  any  other  situation  might  have  been  taken  for  an 
CQLOstosis. 

No.  57. — ^F.,  ®t.  37.  In  hospital  fourteen  months  and  one  week. — Head: 
8kall-cap  thick  and  heavy.  Vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  turgid  throughout. 
Infiltration  of  pia  mater,  and  slightly  increased  effusion  of  fluid  in  lateral  ven- 
tricles.— Chest :  Superior  lobe  of  left  lung  extensively  congested  on  posterior 
aspect ;  with  partial  hepatization.  Similar  chaujge  in  upper  lobe  of  right  lung, 
and  an  excavation,  containing  dark,  offensive  fluid. 

No.  58. — ^M.,  a;t.  43.  In  hospital  six  months  and  three  weeks. — Head : 
Arachnoid  sac  dry.  Membrane  white  and  opaque.  Cerebral  substance  soft 
and  white.  Convolutions  flattened.  Lateral  ventricles  distended  by  clear 
serous  fluid.— 6'^m/  .•  Large  aneurismal  sac  of  aortic  arch,  adhei-cnt  to  sternum, 
rent  into  pericardium,  which  was  distended  by  about  one  and  a-half  pound  of 
deep-black  coagulated  blood.  Semilunar  and  mitral  valves  thickened  and  hard. 
■Heart  soft.  Lungs  bulged  from  cavity  on  removal  of  sternum,  and  posterior 
parts  broke  readily  under  pressure. — Abdomen :  Liver  hard,  and  pressed  down.— 
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wards  to  umbilicus.  Fibrous  capsule  of  kidneys  adhered  with  pretenntuial 
firmness,  portions  of  cortical  substance  being  torn  in  attempting  sepanifckm. 

No.  59. — M.,  set.  63.  In  hospital  three  months  and  three  weeks. — Hetti: 
Slight  serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Uood  m 
right  middle  fossa  of  basis  cranii.  Coagulum  adhered  to  aura  mater ;  but  no 
breach  observed  on  cerebral  surface,  nor  any  appearance  of  external  injury.  An 
ounce,  at  least,  of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  yentricle,  and  much  remained  in 
base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chett :  Universal  firm  adhesions  of  kit 
lung  to  cavity.  Eight  partially  he])atized,  with  lower  portion  congested  and 
softened.  Heart  l:^vond  normal  size,  so  that  pericaroium  in  contact  with 
parietes  about  an  inch.    Left  ventricle  very  thick  and  firm. 

No.  60. — ^F.,  set.  42.  In  hospital  six  months  and  three  weeks. — Head:  &9ni]l- 
cap  extremely  thick,  heavy,  and  dense  in  structure ;  cancellous  texture  entirdy 
disappeared.  Vessels  of  aura  mater  full  of  blood.  No  arachnoid  sac  over  left 
hemisphere ;  several  flakes  of  extravasated  blood,  some  of  considerable  tm. 
Brain  small  but  firm,  and  vessels  moderately  fulL  Slight  extravasaticms  of 
blood  upon  surface  of  cerebellum,  and  at  base  of  skull. — Chett :  Heart  small 
and  contracted.  Lungs  deep-blackish  hue,  and  lining-  membrane  of  trachea  con- 
sested. — Abdomen :  I^ge  ovarian  cyst  in  pelvic  cavity.  Eight  ovary  almost 
aisappeared.    Leffc  occupied  by  five  smaller  cysts;  and  all  containea  lynqnd 

No.  61. — ^M.,  8Bt.  29.  In  hospital  six  months. — Head:  Opaque  white  spots 
in  arachnoid.  Vessels  of  pia  mater  and  cerebral  substance  full  of  blood.  Ven- 
tricles contained  considerable  amount  of  clear  serous  fluid.  Septum  Incidnm 
torn,  and  in  shreds. — Chett:  Universal  firm  adhesions  on  right  side  of  thorax. 
Lung  everywhere  tuberculous,  also  hepatized.  Left  pleural  sac  contamed  about 
two  pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  Left  lung  coated  with  thick  lymph,  and  both 
orcnns  contained  numerous  cavities. 

No.  62. — ^F.,  set.  63.  In  hospital  two  days. — Head:  Skull-cap  dense,  heavy, 
and  shallow.  Pia  mater  converted  into  loose,  spongy  texture  oy  serous  eihi- 
sion ;  especially  along  superior  longitudinal  fissure.  Arachnoid  wnite  and  finn. 
Ventricles  contained  a  few  drachms  of  Ivmpid  fiuid. — Cheit :  Old  adhesions  of 
pleurae,  with  two  scattered  cretaceous  aeposits  in  pulmonary  texture.  Both 
neart  and  lungs  pushed  upwards  by  abdominal  viscera  so  as  to  diminish  con- 
siderably thoracic  cavity. — Abdomen :  Large  ovarian  cyst  occupied  whoJe  of 
pelvis.  Solid  white  fibrous  tumour,  about  size  of  wamut,  upon  wall  and  in 
situation  of  ovary.  Ureters  dilated.  Kidneys  large,  dark-coloured,  and  fall  of 
Uood. 

No.  63. — ^M.,  set.  35.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
flowed  on  dividing  integuments  and  exposing  cranium.  Vessels  of  aura  mater 
not  unusually  fuU;  but  those  of  pia  mater  and  cerebral  substance  turgid  to 
minutest  ranufications.  Arachnoid,  over  entire  cerebral  surface,  slightly  and 
partially  opague,  being  of  milky  colour  in  intervab  of  convolutions.  Slight 
infiltration  ot  pia  mater.  Each  lateral  ventricle  contained  about  an  ounce  of 
pellucid  fluid. — Ckest :  Fleune  in  both  cavities  inflamed  throughout,  and  eadi 
contained  nearly  two  pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  with  some  flakes  of  soft  fibrin. 
Lungs  consolidated,  and  exhibited  congestive  stage  of  pneumonia.  Left  lung 
connected  to  thorax  by  old  adhesions. 

No.  64.— yF.,  et.  65.  In  hospital  five  months. — Head:  Bones  of  skuU 
nnusually  thick  and  heavy.  Arachnoid  partially  opac|ue.  Pia  mater  infiltr^ed. 
Lateral  ventricles  distenaed  by  brge  quantity  of  limpid  fluid.  Septum  lucidum 
torn  and  attenuated.  Cerebral  substance  somewhat  congested,  and  oloody  points 
on  cut  surfaces  large  and  numerous.  Much  fluid  in  base  of  skull  after  removal 
of  brain. 

No.  65.—F.,  «t.  35.  In  hospital  seven  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  in  exterior  coverings  of  cranium.    Vesseb  of  brain  and 
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membranes  turgid  everywhere.  Thickening  and  slight  milky  opacity  of  arach- 
noid over  hemispheres.  Pia  mater  considerably  infiltrated.  Each  kteral  ven- 
tricle contained  at  least  an  ounce  of  perfectly  hrapid  fluid,  and  much  remained 
in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  bram. — Chest :  Pulmonary  substance  of  left 
Inn^  consolidated,  dull  brownish  colour,  and  several  small  suppurations. 

No.  66. — F.,  aet.  18.  In  hospital  seven  weeks.  Head:  Skull-cap  adhered 
firmly  to  dura  mater.  Arachnoid  opaque.  Considerable  effusion  of  clear  fluid 
into  pia  mater,  occupying  intervals  between  shrunken  convolutions.  Cerebral 
sid)stance  fuU  of  blood,  and  serum  in  lateral  ventricles. — Cheti:  Trachea  filled 
irith  light-brown,  extremely  offensive  fluid.  Gangrenous  odour  prevailed  on 
removing  stemimi.  Bight  lung  extensively  mortified,  and  similar  changes,  but 
to  less  extent,  in  left  pulmonary  tissue. — Abdomen :  Stomach  enormously  dis- 
tended with  light,  chocolate-coloured  fluid.  Mucous  membrane  of  viscus  soft, 
and  almost  decomposed.     Slight  intus-susception  of  ilium. 

No.  67. — ^M.,  set.  38.  In  hospital  one  year. — Head:  Internal  vessels  full. 
Partial  milky  opacity  of  arachnoid  on  cerebral  hemispheres,  particularly 
between  the  two  lobes,  where  membrane  was  loose ;  and  left  large  sub-arachnoid 
space.  Slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  deposition  of  fluid  in  ventricles, 
and  very  large  Quantity  in  base  of  skull,  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  A  few 
old  adhesions  of  lungs  to  cavity  of  thorax. 

No.  68. — ^F.,  set.  33.  In  hospital  seven  mouths  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
SaH-cttp  thick  and  heavy.  General  infiltration  of  oia  mater.  About  one  and 
dthali  ounce  of  perfectly  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle;  and  much  fluid 
llso  remaining  at  basis  cranii  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Slight  old 
idhesions  at  upper  lobe  of  left  lun^  to  cavity. 

No.  69. — ^M.,  test,  32.  In  hospital  six  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  shallow, 
and  very  flrmly  adherent  to  dura  mater.  Slight  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Pia 
mater  infiltrated  by  serum.  Convolutions  shrunken,  and  cerebral  substance 
atrophied.  Lateral  ventricles  greatly  distended,  and  contained  about  four 
ounces  of  dear  serous  fluid. — Chest:  tilght  lung  congested,  friable,  solid,  and 
oontunedno  air. 

No.  70. — M.,  set.  44.  In  hospital  two  weeks. — Head:  Integuments  infil- 
icated  by  sero-purulent  fluid ;  and  skin  of  upper  eyelids  partially  sloughed.  Peii- 
cnninm  stained  of  red  colour,  and  vessels  congested  with  blood.  Dura  mater 
of  reddish  hue,  on  both  suifaces,  from  coxigested  bloodvessels.  Pia  mater 
infiltrated  with  turbid  serum.  Ventricles  distended.  Under  middle  lobe,  at 
base  of  skull,  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood,  forming  a  clot,  had  escaped  from  a 
superficial  cerebral  vein.  Adhesion  of  cerebral  hemispheres  along  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  so  strong  as  only  separable  by  knife.  Encephalic  contents 
foil  of  blood. — Chest:  Old  and  firm  adhesions  of  right  T^lexim.— Abdomen: 
Strong  adhesion,  of  old  date,  between  intestines. 

No.  71. — M.,  eet.  38.  In  hospital  one  year  and  ten  weeks. — Head:  General 
xeddish  discolouration  of  pia  mater  covering  hemispheres,  from  transudation  of 
Uood;  membrane  also  considerably  infiltrated.— (7A«<^;  Left  lun^  connected  to 
thorax  by  recent  general  adhesions;  its  surface  being  covered  with  thin  adven- 
titioos  layer  of  fibrin. .  Posterior  portion  partly  congested  and  hepatized,  with 
a  small  collection  of  pus.    Bight  lung  also  congested,  and  partially  hepatiEed. 

No.  72. — M.,  set.  18.  In  hospital  twelve  days.  Soft  structures  on  back  of 
hand,  fore  and  upper  arm  genenuly  disorganized  by  violent  imflammation;  with 
eoLtenaive  suppuration  and  sloujphiug  of  skin  and  cellular  tissue  in  two  laiter 
situations. — Head:  Bloody  pomts  on  cut  surfaces  of  medullary  substance 
nnmerous.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — Chest:  Bi^t  lung 
distended,  with  congestion.    Left  collapsed. 

No.  73.— P.,  »t.  39.  In  hospital  thirty-two  d&j&.—'Head:  Dura  mater 
adhered  strongly  to  skull-cap.  iijrachnoid  partially  opaque.  Pia  mater  infil- 
trated by   serous  effusion.     Cerebral  convolutiims  atrophied,  and  leaving 
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considerable  spaces  between.  Ventricles  much  distended,  and  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  limpid  fluid:  cerebrum  small. — Chest:  Eight  lung  uniyersallj 
adherent  to  parietes. 

No.  74. — M.,  cet.  24.  In  hospital  six  days. — Head:  Vessels  of  brain  and 
membranes  turgid.  Greneral  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  one  and  a-half 
ounce  of  fluid  m  lateral  ventricles,  and  mucn  remained  at  base  of  skoll  aftw 
removal  of  brain. — Cfteat:  Hecent  acute  inflammation  of  pleura;  coTering  each 
lung,  with  copious  effusion  of  soft  yellow  fibrin.  Pulmonary  substance  in 
highest  state  of  vascular  congestion,  and  adventitious  deposit  in  texture,  but 
without  any  trace  of  suppwation. 

No.  75. — M.  ttt.  39.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Cerebrum  small  in 
size.  Slight  and  partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Considerable  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  pia  mater,  which  occmpied  spaces  between  shninken  convolutions,  like  a 
sponge.  Ventricles  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  serous  fluid.  Cerebnl 
substance  red,  from  injection  of  bloodvessels.     Patient  died  of  erysipelas. 

No.  76. — P.,  at.  48.  In  hospital  twenty-two  years  and  two  months. — Head: 
Arachnoid  covering  hemispheres  thickened  and  opaque.  Pia  mater  greathf 
infiltrated;  and  about  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle. 
Brain  soft. — Chest:  Heart  large  and  flabby:  dropsical  effusion  both  in  thorax 
and  abdomen.    Patient  having  died  of  anasarca. 

No.  77. — E.,  at.  46.  In  hospital  three  weeks. — H^ad:  Slight  effusion  under 
arachnoid.  Convolutions  flattened,  and  ventricles  filled  with  limpid  serum.-^ 
Chest:  Some  old  adhesions  of  right  pleura.  Left  lung  converted  into  soft, 
black,  and  nearly  airless  mass,  with  portion  of  middle  broken  down,  and  con- 
taining a  reddish-brown  fluid. — Abdomen:  Large  fibrous  tumour  in  uterus. 

No.  78. — M.,  rct.  44.  In  hospital  twelve  years. — Head:  Skull-cap  adhered 
so  firmly  to  dura  mater  that  it  was  separated  with  difficulty.  Parietal  layer  of 
arachnoid  red,  from  injection  of  vessels  in  dura  mater  with  blood.  Soft,  and 
continuous  layer  of  fibrin  extended  from  base  of  skull  to  fossa  of  cerebellum. 
Ventricles  distended  by  clear,  limpid  serum.  Arachnoid  partially  opaque,  with 
considerable  amount  of  fluid  under  membrane. — Chest:  From  three  to  fout 
pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid  in  right  pleural  sac,  whereby  lunff  was  compressed. 
Left  lung  contained  tuberculous  matter,  also  cavities,  and  aahered  to  thoracic 
parietes. — Abdomen :  Ilium  congested,  and  small  ulcers  near  junction  to  caecum. 

No.  79.— M.,  cet.  33.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Dura  mater  adhered 
so  finnly  to  bone  as  to  be  torn  into  shreds  during  separation.  Arachnoid 
universjuly  of  milky-white  colour,  and  opaque ;  membrane  raised  from  convolu- 
tions by  much  serous  infiltration,  converting  pia  mater  into  a  spongy  texture. 
Cerebral  substance  red  through  injection  of  bloodvcsscb.  Ventnclcs  distended 
by  clear  fluid.  Choroid  plexus  empty  of  blood,  white,  and  colourless.— C/I«f/; 
Both  lungs  contained  cretaceous  tubercles;  and  at  apex  of  left,  puckered  cicatrix, 
upon  which  several  small,  hard,  earthj  masses  projected. 

No.  80. — M.,  set.  39.  In  hospital  six  months  and  one  week. — Head: 
Much  dark  and  rather  thick  blood  escaped  on  dividing  scalp.  Arachnoid  over 
whole  extent  of  hemispheres  opaque  and  thickened.  Pia  mater  considerably 
infiltrated,  and  adhered  closely,  as  also  extensively,  to  brain ;  this  covering  of 
hemispheres  looked  like  spongy  substance.  AVherever  sec^tions  were  made, 
copious  effusion  of  infiltrated  fluid  supenened.  About  two  ounces  of  perfectly 
limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Internal  vessels  of  brain  tumid. — Chest: 
Some  old  adhesions  of  pleuroe.  Heart  hypertrophied ;  with  sides  of  right 
ventricle  thick  and  dense. 

No.  81. — P.,  fft.  25.  In  hospital  two  months. — Head:  Cranium  thick,  heavy, 
and  vascular.  Vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  turgid.  Bloody  points,  on  cut 
cerebral  surfaces,  large  and  numerous.  Moderate  mfilt ration  of  pia  mater. 
About  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  much  also  remained 
in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Becent  adhesions  of  right 
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long;  organ  impervious  to  air,  solid,  inflamed,  and  contained  tubercles.    Left 
hmg  at  its  lower  part  also  in  congestive  stage  of  pneumonia. 

No.  82. — F.,  set.  66.  In  hospital  eight  months  and  &'hel[.—Head :  Dura 
mater  adhered  very  firmly  to  skull-cap,  being  torn  into  shreds  upon  separation 
of  bone.  Brain  small,  soft,  and  antenor  lobe  remarkably  flat. — Chest :  Gangrene 
of  left  lung,  posterior  part  being  of  deep  livid  black  colour,  soft  and  friable,  and 
emitting  a  most  offensive  odcmr.  Yaives  of  heart  opaque  and  tliickened.— 
JUomen :  Congestion  of  mucous  membrane  of  ilium.     Kidneys  large. 

No.  83. — ^F.,  act.  65.  In  hospital  two  weeks. — Head:  Skull-cap  adhered  so 
firmly  to  dura  mater  that  membrane  was  torn  to  shreds  upon  removal  of  bone. 
AnM»moid  partially  opaque.  Fia  mater  converted  into  loose  sponger  mass, 
ooonpying  wide  interspaces  between  convolutions,  which  were  atrophied  and 
shronken.  Moderate  efiusion  of  clear  fluid  in  ventricles,  and  much  at  base  of 
skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Sac  of  pericardium  distended  by  several 
ounces  of  reddish-brown  serum,  and  inner  surfaces  covered  by  thick  layer  of 
soft  fibrin.  Muscular  substance  soft,  and  tore  readily.  Circumscribed  cavity 
in  sac  of  left  pleura  contained  a  pint  of  serous  fluid,  and  lymph,  in  parts  half  an 
kick  thick,  separated  this  canty  from  lower  portion  of  pleura. — Abdomen: 
Uterus  contained  one  fibrous  tumour  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

No.  84. — F.,  at.  51.  In  hospital  four  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  thick, 
dense,  and  heavy,  with  extremely  firm  adhesions  of  dura  mater,  infiltration  of 
pia  mater,  and  about  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest:  Firm  old 
adhesion  of  right  lung,  with  tubercular  matter  and  cretaceous  deposit  in  sub- 
stance.— Abdomen :  Close  adhesion  of  diaphragm  to  convex  surface  of  Uver. 
Nnmerous  elongated  adhesions  of  liver  to  stomach  and  arch  of  colon.  Soft  but 
touch  fibrous  tumour  in  wall  of  uterus. 

No.  85. — M.,  aet.  30.  In  hospital  four  months  and  one  week. — Head: 
Internal  vessels  all  turgid,  those  of  pia  mater  bcin^  injected  witli  blood  to 
minntest  ramifications.  Pia  mater  also  considerably  infiltrated,  and  adherent 
10  firmly  to  surface  of  brain  that  portions  of  grey  siibstance  were  torn  away  on 
being  detached.  This  state  also  general  in  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Lateral 
yentricles  much  distended,  opening  of  communication  under  fornix  large  and 
drcnlar,  with  at  least  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  cavity,  of  which  a  quantity 
abo  remained  at  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. 

No.  86. — ^M.,  Kt.  71.  In  hospital  fifty-one  years  and  ten  months. — Head: 
Upon  skull-cap  being  detached  bloodvessels,  passing  into  cranial  bones  at 
sanures,  so  full  and  numerous  as  to  give  dura  mater  in  those  situations  a 
bi^t  redness,  contrasting  strongly  with  paleness  of  membrane  generally 
noticed.  Some  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
yentricles.    Cerebral  substance  rather  soft. 

No.  87. — ^M.,  Bct.  9.  In  hospital  thirty-four  days. — Head:  Dura  mater 
adhered  so  firmly  that  it  was  difficult  to  detach  skullcap.  Vessels  of  bone  all 
filled  with  blood.  Channels  for  superior  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses 
stnmgly  marked.  Cranial  contents  fuled  cavity  so  very  closely,  that  tense 
dura  mater  bulged  over  sawn  edge  of  bone.  Not  the  slightest  moisture  be- 
tween membrane  and  its  contents,  which  adhered  closelv  to  latter.  Convolu- 
tions perfectly  flattened  over  whole  surface  of  brain.  Large  effusion  of  blood 
in  substance  of  left  cerebral  hemisphere  at  level  of  corpus  callosum,  and 
parallel  with  lateral  ventricle,  hut  did  not  communicate ;  quantity  nearly  four 
ounces,  and  recently  coagulated.  Tlierc  was  also  about  an  ounce  of  watery 
fluid  tinged  with  blood.  In  exterior  lobe  of  brain,  near  extravasation,  a  small 
narrow  cavity,  about  an  inch  in  Icncrth,  also  existed,  lined  by  thin  smooth 
covering,  surrounding  substance  bemg  of  dull  buff  colour. — Chest:  Lungs 
did  not  collapse.  Heart  and  pericardium  much  larger  than  usual,  and  in  direct 
contact  with  sternum.  Left  ventricle  hypcrtrophied. — Ahdomen:  Liver  de- 
pressed about  three  inches  below  cartilaginous  border  of  thorax. 
KO.  XXIX.  L 
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No.  88. — ^M.,  cet.  52.  In  hospital  two  months  and  three  weeks. — Hetid: 
Internal  vessek  tur^d.  Slight  partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  GoDBidersUe 
general  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Lateral  ventricles  greatly  distended,  frmn 
containing  nearly  four  ounces  of  perfectl^r  pellucid  fluid.  Septum  luddnm 
increased  in  depth  by  distension,  and  so  tmn  as  if  about  to  give  way.  Two 
cavities  communicated  directly  by  circular  aperture. —  C&it:  CSose  old 
adhesions  of  both  lungs.  Muscular  substance  of  heart  flaccid,  and  rathor 
pale. 

No.  89. — M.,  set.  55.  In  hospital  thirty-three  years  and  ten  months. — Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  firmly  to  bone  that  membrane  was  torn  into  shredi 
on  separating  skull-cap.  Arachnoid  transparent.  Slight  effusion  of  senras 
fluid  into  pia  mater  octween  convolutions,  which  were  partially  atropliied. 
Cerebral  substance  firm  and  white.  Lateral  ventricles  contained  nearly 
three  drachms  of  slightly  turbid  serum.  Vessels  iipon  surface  of  brain 
full  of  fluid  blood.  Patches  of  soft,  ycUow,  reccntlv-^sed  fibrin,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  in  arachnoid  sac,  at  base  of  brain.  —  CAett:  Drqwictl 
effusion  in  pleund  sacs.  Pericardium  similarly  distended.  Heart  twice 
natural  size.  Valves  slightly  thickened.  Both  lungs  inflamed,  with  recent^- 
effused  yellow  fibrin  in  some  parts,  other  portions  being  soft,  pliable,  aaa 
of  a  deep-black  hue. — Abdomen:  Lyvgt  dark-coloured,  and  veins  full  of  blood. 
Spleen  puckered  on  surface,  as  if  by  a  cicatrix ;  interior  friable,  and  of  lidit 
reddish-orown  or  yellow  colour.  Kidneys  about  half  normal  size.  CmSes 
adhered  firmly  to  outer  surface ;  rough  and  granular.  Bight  kidney  roll  of 
blood,  and  dark-coloured. 

No.  90. — P.,  act.  38.  In  hospital  five  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  heavy, 
compact,  and  without  diploe.  Dura  mater  red  from  injection  of  blooavesseb. 
Arachnoid  milky  white.  Convolutions  flattened,  compressed,  and  bulged  over 
sawn  edge  of  cranium.  Ventricles  much  distended  by  three  to  four  ounces  of 
limpid  serum.  Vessels  of  cerebrum  full  of  blood,  and  much  fluid  in  basis 
cranii  after  removal  of  brain. — CAesi :  Right  pleura  and  lung  inflamed.  Organ 
heavy;  pulmonary  substance  dark-coloured,  n-iable,  and  easily  breaking  down 
on  pressure. — Abdomen :  Small  fibrous  tumour  in  uterus. 

No.  91. —-F.,  set.  40.  In  hospital  twelve  monihA.— Head :  Sli^t  opacity 
of  arachnoid  over  cerebral  hemispheres.  Infiltration  of  pia  mater  in  same 
situation.  About  eicht  or  ten  drachms  of  perfectly  pellucid  fluid  in  Literal 
ventricles.  Fornix  elevated,  and  so  made  foramen  of  Monro  a  direct  oommuni- 
cation  between  two  cavities. — Chest:  Both  lungs  congested,  contained  but 
little  air,  and  easily  broke  down  under  pressure.  Upper  lobe  of  left  lung  con- 
tained tubercles,  with  purulent  excavations. 

No.  92. — M.,  cet.  50.  In  hospital  nineteen  years  and  eight  months. — Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  firmly,  that  shreds  were  torn  away  by  removing  skull- 
cap. Slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater  on  cerebral  hemispheres.  About  an  ounce 
of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Bloody  points  on  cut  surfaces  of  brain 
numerous. — Cheti:  Heart  considerably  enlarged,  and  valves  diseased;  aortic 
having  an  osseous  deposit.  Right  pleura  inflamed,  and  contained  about  a  pint 
of  ali^tly  discoloured  effusion.  The  entire  lung  also  inflamed,  and  near  ante- 
rior part  eangrenous.  Left  lung  universally  and  strongly  adherent. — Abdomem: 
Liver  sli^pitly  irregular  on  surface,  and  of  mottled  colour,  like  nutmeg.  Gail 
bladder  small,  and  filled  with  concretions.  Dropsical  effusion  in  lower  part  of 
cavity. 

No.  93. — M.,  »t.  35.  In  hospital  three  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  vascidar 
and  heavy.  Vessels  of  dura  mater  turjrid.  Slight  general  thickening  and 
opadty  of  arachnoid,  with  considerable  infiltration  of  pia  mater,  so  thatnemi- 
i^eres  presented  perfectly  smooth  surface,  as  if  covered  by  whitish-grey  gela- 
tinous substance.  Choroid  plexus  pale,  and  bloodvessels  of  bram  empty. 
Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles,  so  as  to  make  opening  of  commnmca- 
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tion.  direct ;  and  much  also  remained  in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — 
Chest :  Several  elongated  and  slender  adhesions  of  left  lung. — Abdomen :  In- 
tense vascular  congestion  in  portion  of  ilium  near  termination.  Mucous  mem- 
brane of  colon  dest  roved  by  ulcerations  irregidarly  over  whole  extent  of  bowel, 
intervening  portions  being  thickened,  prominent,  and  of  livid  colour. 

No.  94.— -M.,  aet.  52.  In  hospital  nine  weeks. — Head:  Vessels  of  brain 
sli^tly  turgid,  particularly  traversing  cerebral  substance.  About  an  ounce  of 
fluid  in  lateral  ventricles,  and  nearly  an  equal  quantity  in  base  of  skull  after 
removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Left  lung  consolidated,  of  very  dark,  almost  black, 
colour,  and  yielded  an  offensive  odour.  Right  lung  consolidated  throughout, 
irith  portions  so  discoloured  and  foetid  as  to  appear  on  point  of  mortification. 

No.  95. — F.,  aet.  58.  In  hospital  eight  months. — Head:  Vessels  on  surface 
of  brain  distended  with  blood.  Partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Pia  mater  infil- 
trated bv  serum  in  every  part,  which  extended  down  between  convolutions. 
Cerebral  substance  firm. — Chest :  Some  old  adhesions  of  pleurae  in  both  cavi- 
ties. Lunffs  tuberculous,  cut  surface  solid  and  mottled.  Heart  pale. — Abdomen: 
Kidneys  large  and  pale.     Corpus  laterum  in  right  ovary. 

No.  96.— -Al.,  art.  55.  In  hospital  four  months  ana  three  weeks  — Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  firmlv  to  Done  that  it  was  torn  before  brain  could  be 
exposed.  Large  quantity  oi  serous  fluid  escaped  from  cranial  cavity.  Arach- 
noid slightly  opaque.  Cerebral  substance  firm.  Ventricles  large.  Much  fluid 
at  base  of  skuU  and  in  vertebral  column. — Chest:  Heart  deep  red.  -Athero- 
matous earthy  deposit  on  coronary  arteries,  and  considerable  hypertrophy  of 
left  vcntnf^lt.—Abdoinen :  Mucous  membrane  of  large  intestine  tnickened,  in 
parts  ulcerated,  and  in  others  sloughed. 

No.  97. — M.,  aet.  59.  In  hospital  ten  months. — Head:  Internal  vessels 
congested.  Slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
lateral  ventricles,  and  about  two  Uble-spoonfuls  at  base  of  skull  after  removal 
of  brain. — Chest:  Both  lungs  inflamed,  and  right  partly  hepatized. — Abdomen: 
Large  intestine  slightly  thickened  and  extensively  ulcerated ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  nearly  livid  colour.     Kidneys  under  natural  size. 

No.  98. — P.,  aet.  64.  In  hospital  four  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Much  blood  escaped  on  opening  cranium.  Vessels  of  bone  and  dura  mater 
turgid.  Skull-cap  thick,  dense,  and  heavy.  Convolutions  of  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres shrunken  in  two  or  three  places ;  vacuities  being  occupied  by  infiltra- 
tion of  pia  mater.  Much  fluid  aoout  velum  and  in  base  of  skull.  Yellow 
Ktheromatous  deposits  to  considerable  extent  in  cerebral  arteries. — Chest: 
Heart  very  large,  and  measured  nearly  five  inches  from  apex  to  base.  Ventri- 
cular valves  diseased.  Endocardium  of  left  ventricle  opaque,  thickened,  and 
indurated  to  whole  extent.  Adhesion  of  pericardium  to  organ.  Several  ounces 
of  fluid  in  each  pleurae,  and  both  lungs  inflamed. — Abdomen :  Liver  of  nutmeg 
apnearance,  and  kidneys  small. 

No.  99. — M.,  aet.  3§.  In  hospital  two  months. -^Head :  Vessels,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  empty.  Partial  opacity  of  arachnoid  covering  hemispheres. 
Some  infiltration  of  pia  mater,  and  augmented  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventncles. — 
Gkest:  Both  lungs  tuberculated,  with  numerous  excavations  containing  puru- 
lent effusions,    foght,  but  especially  left,  strongly  adherent  at  diseasea  part. 

No.  100. — P.,  aet.  42.  In  nospital  twelve  months.-^Head:  Vessels  ot  skull 
and  membranes  loaded  with  blood.  Slight  milky  opacity  of  arachnoid  on  cere- 
bral hemispheres.  Considerable  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  two  ounces 
of  peUucid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  MORBID  PHYSICAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PHENOMENA. 

No.  n.  OP  A  Sebies. 

BY  THE  BEV.  J.  F.  DENHAM.  MjI..,  P.B.S.,  &c. 

In  the  last  paper  on  tliis  subject  it  was  attempted  to  show  this  connexion  in 
regard  of  tJiose  religious  phenomena  which  are  of  a  gloomy  or  distressing 
nature  :  it  will  now  be  endeavoured  to  trace  it  in  reference  to  those  which  are 
of  a  more  pleasing  and  elated  kind.  The  dbtinction  of  both  these  classes  of 
religious  phenomena  is,  that  they  exist  separately  fi*om  any  definite  perceptions 
of  the  understanding,  and  consist  wholly  of  unintelligent  feelings  and  emotions. 
It  is  thus  stated  by  two  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England : — "  If  you 
desire  to  know  the  differences  between  the  heaviness  of  a  melancholv  humour 
and  affliction  of  conscience  for  sui,  take  notice  of  such  as  these : — ^tne  melan- 
choly man  is  extremely  sad,  and  knoios  not  why.  He  is  full  of  fear,  doubts, 
distrust,  and  heaviness,  without  any  true  or  jtutt  ground^  arising  only  from  the 
darkness  and  disorder  of  the  imagination — the  grisly  fumes  of  that  black 
humour  in  the  brain.  But  a  broken  Iieart,  in  ahnost  every  case,  can  readily  tell 
you  the  particular  sins  that  made  it  bleed.  His  trouble  is  ever  upon  cause 
clear  and  evident.  A  melancholy  man  will  ride  many  miles,  walk  many  hours, 
and  at  length  be  able  to  give  you  no  account  of  the  exercise  and  discourse  of 
liis  mind,  or  what  his  thoughts  have  been  all  the  while."*  Archbishop  Sharp 
thus  states  the  same  distinction  in  regard  of  elated  emotions : — "  How  shall 
we  be  able  to  know  when  the  joy  and  satisfaction  we  feel  in  the  exercise  of 
religion  doth  arise  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  from  our  own  tempers? 
This  is  a  material  question,  and  thus  I  answer  it.  All  those  joys  that  we  can 
give  no  good  account  of,  that  arise  in  our  minds  we  know  not  how  or  wherefore ; 
and  likewise  all  those  joys  which  do  not  more  incline  us  to  love  God  and  our 
neighbour,  do  not  dispose  us  to  hate  vice  and  impurity,  and  especially  the 
more  spiritual  impurities  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  we  may  labour  under ; — 
I  say,  all  these  joys  and  consolations,  how  high  and  rapturous  soever  they  be, 
are  justly  to  be  suspected  by  us,  as  the  pure  results  of  our  own  heated  temper, 
the  ebullition  of  our  own  ammal  spirits.  The  peace  and  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  always  rational,  there  is  some  good  ground,  some  sohd  foundation  ior  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  that  feels  it ;  which  foundation  is  a  good  conscience,  a 
being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  from  the  testimony  of  our  hearts  and  lives, 
that  we  are  sincere  and  unfeigned  in  our  desires  and  endeavours  to  approve 
ourselves  to  God  as  his  faithful  servants.  It  is  never  a  barren,  ineffectual  joy, 
a  joy  that  only  amuses  and  pleases  us  without  making  us  better;  and  if  that 
joy  which  we  sometimes  feel  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  be  not  of  this  nature, 
and  have  not  these  qualities,  let  it  be  othen^ise  never  so  affecting  and  trans- 
porting, we  cannot  be  assured  that  it  is  from  Grod;  nay,  rather  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  our  o^n  temper  and  natural  powers. 
It  is  past  dispute  that  these  overflo\ving  joys  and  comforts  that  are  sometimes 
felt  upon  the  application  of  our  minds  to  spiritual  things,  are  the  mere  effects 
of  a  heated  brain  and  a  raised  imagination,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  some  persons 
these  effects,  even  in  the  highest  degree  of  them,  owe  their  production  to  no 
higher  a  cause.  "Witness  the  transports  of  joy  and  the  pleasures — even  to 
ecstasy — ^which  many  enthusiastical  persons  have  felt,  or  at  least  have  given  out 
that  they  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the  grossest  superstition  (of  a  false  religion), 

*  Bolton's  Treatise  on  Affliction  of  Conscience.  Written  1620.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham.  London.  1831. 
I»age  142,  &c. 
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and  wliich  many  of  the  same  complexion  have  experienced  likewise  in  the  true 
religion ;  who  yet  have  been  persons  of  none  of  the  best  morals,  but  in  truth 
wholly  devoid  of  the  spiritual  life.  Now,  I  say,  to  attribute  these  raptures 
and  ecstasies  of  joy  in  such  persons  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  very 
hard,  at  least  uow-a-days,  when  miraculous  powers  have  ceased.  No;  certainly, 
all  spiritual  joy  is  not  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Grhost ;  a  man  may  be  sometimes  so 
fiill  of  joy  thai  his  soul  is  even  ready  to  break  its  prison,  and  yet,  for  all  that, 
be  not  a  whit  the  more  acted  by  a  divine  spirit."* 

This  characteristic,  then,  of  morbid  rebgious  feelings,  both  melancholy  and 
elated,  that  neither  of  them  are  rational,  bemg  assumed,  it  seems  to  follow  as 
a  just  conclusion  that  both  kinds  of  them  are  symptomatic  of  disease ;  and  this 
oonclojsion  in  regard  of  the  latter  kind  of  them  seems  strengthened  by  the 
following  considerations ;  they  are  always  accompanied  by  similar  morbid 
feelings  and  emotions  in  regard  of  other  objects  and  subjects,  and  with  unac- 
countable sympathies  and  antipathies ;  are  cluefly  incidental  to  persons  of  weak 
or  uncultivated  minds,  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament  naturally,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  debilitation,  to  the  subjects  of  constitutional  indolence  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  regular  and  active  employment ;  to  females  and  to  effeminate 
males  of  sedentary  avocations ;  to  miners  and  others  living  and  labouring  in  a 
vitiated  atmos{)herc,  and  amid  cheerless  or  unvarying  scenes.  Such  feelings 
arc  often  combined  with  hysteric,  &c.,  affections,  and  with  evident  indications 
of  functional  or  organic  diseases,  especially  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  of 
the  arterial  system  connected  with  the  stomach  and  its  region.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  along  with  a  debility  of  moral  principle  in  regard  of  truthfidness, 
honesty,  temperance,  or  with  an  insensibility  to  relative  duties.  Such  persons 
have  generally  imbibed  the  notion  that  their  peculiar  feelings  and  emotions  are 
the  imallible  index  of  piety  and  indubitable  marks  of  divine  favour.  To  use 
the  words  of  an  eminent  prelate, — "  They  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to 
feel  all  they  read  in  the  Scriptures,  without  regard  to  the  difference  between 
the  present  and  past  economy  of  things  ;"f  and  possess,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
power  of  raisii^in  themselves  these  ecstatic  emotions  by  an  effort  of  their  own  will. 
They  often  exhibit  a  tendency  to  malinz/ery,  andinother  respectspossess  the  simula- 
tive sensibilities  of  actors  and  actresses  in  remarkable  perfection.  I  am  em- 
boldened by  theological  and  medical  authorities  to  express  my  conviction  that 
the  generafity  of  those  persons  in  whom  what  are  called  the  religious  emotions 
are  peculiarly  developed,  are  the  subjects  of  physical  disease ;  and  that  an  im- 
mense number  of  religious  books,  sermons,  ic,  arc  indebted  for  their  popu- 
larity to  the  diseased  susceptibilities  of  their  readers  and  hearers.  Such  moroid 
states  are  often  peculiarly  manifested  in  regard  of  prayer  and  psalmody,  the 
former  being  in  many  cases  a  merely  self-mesmerizing  process  of  unintelligent 
emotions,  and  the  latter  a  mere  physical  hilarity  irrespective  of  words  and 
ideas.  There  is  not  a  town,  or  perhaps  a  village,  in  the  empire  in  which  such 
instances  of  morbid  religious  phenomena  are  not  to  be  fouua ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  set  a  limit  to  the  delusions  which  the  subjects  of  them  may  undergo. 
The  great  evil  of  them,  next  to  their  fallacv,  consists  in  their  tendency  to 
destroy  the  true  religious  capacity,  and  in  tlieir  jwwerful  conducivcness,  in 
common  with  all  other  kinds  of  excitement,  to  those  vices  and  crimes  to  which 
Ae  temperament,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  may  be  liable,  or  to  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals  may  peculiarly  expose  them :  nor  should  their  too- 
possible  termination  in  insanity  or  suicide  be  forgotten. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  effectually  ministering  to  confirmed 
cases  of  this  nature,  arises  from  the  fixed  belief  by  the  patient  (with  which  they 
are  commonly  attended)  of  the  sacred  origin  of  such  feelings,  and  from  the 

*  Casuistical  Sermon,  III.,  vol.  3.     London.      1716. 
t  Bishop  Warburton  on  Grace,  page  112. 
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Satification  which  they  so  rcadilv  aud  krgely  afford  to  his  j>eTTert6d  mind, 
ur  prospect  of  success  is  limitea  to  the  incipient  stages  of  his  disease,  when, 
perhaps,  an  occasional  scepticism  intrudes  itself  respecting  the  supeniatunl 
origin  of  his  emotions.  Tnc  proximate  cause  of  the  malady  would  seem  to  be 
what  has  been  called  *' reflective  consciousness,  or  internal  observation." 
Positive  consciousness,  as  in  the  case  of  mauvam  hofUe,  disturbs  and  perrats 
the  operation  of  all  our  mental  aud  moral  powers,  as  also  of  our  physioiL 
Introspection  produces  that  emotion  to  which  the  state  of  the  physical  oansti- 
tution  is  at  the  time  inclined,  especially  if  the  desirableness  of  taat  emotion  be 
also  previously  believed.  When  tliis  exanunation  of  the  consciousness  is  re- 
garded as  a  duty,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a  misapprehension  of  certain 
passages  of  Scri])ture,  a  morbid  state  of  the  feelings  is  promoted  with  everraet 
of  it.  The  mcjius  of  cure  or  prevention,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  w  the 
disease,  are  to  substitute  religious  acts  and  moral  duties,  as  these  are  dictated 
by  reason,  conscience,  and  the  Scriptures,  for  all  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  reveries,  or  abstract  contemplations.  The  perusal  of  rdigioos 
publications  of  a  sentimental  or  romantic  character  should  be  strictly  pro- 
nibited,  as  well  as  all  attendance  upon  those  services,  sermons,  orations,  Jbc., 
which  appeal  rather  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  judgment  and  reason. 
Change  oi  scene  aud  cheerful  society,  scientific  lectures  and  active  occupaiicn, 
both  of  the  miud  and  bodv,  upon  external  objects,  seem  fitted  to  divert  the  mind's 
attention  from  itself,  aud  to  break  the  chain  of  its  diseased  associations.  Nor 
is  the  use  of  sarcasm  utterly  unavailing,  especially  that  kind  of  it  generally  too 
appKcable  to  such  cases,  which  is  den vea  from  the  inferior  moral  conduct  of 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  the  most  spiritual  emotions.  But  no  applica- 
tions to  the  mere  mental  constitution  of  the  patient  will  be  effectual  unless 
aided  by  an  alleviation  of  that  physical  malady  which  is  the  real  root  of  the 
disorder.  This  can  only  be  treated  according  to  its  particular  nature.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  entire  abstinence  from  all  physical  stimulants,  to 
some  of  which  such  patients  often  show  a  marked  propensity,  may  be  safely 
reconmiended.  All  direct  tonics,  as  well  as  all  opiates,  generally  augment  the 
disease.  Tea  is  frequently  injurious.  The  late  eminent  clergyman,  Mr.  Cecil, 
speaks  of  "  females  sitting  over  a  fire  all  day,  and  drinking  tea,  axid  then  mis- 
taking their  morbid  feelings  for  divine  influences."* 

I  beg  to  add  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  &c.,  to  the  subject 
of  life's  closing  scene,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  expect  that 
the  religious  sincerity  of  tlie  sufferer  will  become  apparent,  the  power  of 
religion  will,  by  divine  favour,  be  neculiarly  evinced,  and  an  antepast  will  be 
afforded  of  future  bliss,  which  will  even  leave  its  last  gleam  upon  the  very 
countenance  of  the  departed.  This  expectation  is  nourished  by  ooituaries  and 
memoirs,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  numerous  well-known  instances  of  persons 
of  undoubted  worth  and  piety,  in  regard  of  whose  last  feeHngs  and  post-mortem 
aspect  "  the  King  of  Terrors  plainly  showed  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
I  will  merely  advert  to  some  circumstances  and  considerations  which  may  lead 
to  a  distrust  of  all  the  appearances  of  the  death-bed,  and  of  aU  inferences  from 
them.  These  considerations  are  partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  correspondent  alterations  it  produces  of  the  blood,  &c.,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  of  the  mental  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions, whether  as  hyper-oxygenated  or  super-carbonized :  of  which  former  state 
every  regidar  case  of  pnthisis  of  the  lungs  affords  an  illustration,  as  does  also 
every  case  of  obstructed  liver,  of  the  latter.  I  have  rarely  seen  the  former 
case,  and  its  characteristic  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  exaltation  of  ideas,  even 
to  the  last  moment  of  life,  without  being  reminded  of  the  remark  I  once  heard 
made  by  an  eminent  medical  attendant,  that   "consumption  is  a   iwetical 

*  Ceoil'i  Remains. 
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disease ;"  nor  of  the  latter,  without  remembering  the  effects  on  the  mind 
attributed  to  black-bile  bj  the  ancients.  To  these  causes  of  cerebral  and 
mental  disturbance  must  be  added  the  solitude  and  sameness  of  the  sick-room 
and  its  sickly  atmosphere,  the  medicines  administered,  the  peculiar  food  pre- 
scribed, the  stimulants  ordered  and  often  administered  in  additional  quantities 
bj  friends  and  attendants,  and  the  natiiral  tendency  of  debility  itself  to  produce 
delirium ;  and  we  have  only  need  to  consider  the  inevitable  consequences  on 
the  mind,  perhaps  of  a  long  course  of  such  treatment,  in  order  to  feel  convinced 
that  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  dying  man's  expressions  or 
feelings,  either  as  being,  when  **  triumphant,"  a  prelude  to  tne  bliss  of 
Paramse :  or  as  being,  when  despondent,  tne  dark  indication  of  "  a  monstrous 
life.^ 

This  reliance  becomes  still  further  diminished  by  the  well-known  Quality  of 
strong-excited  feeling  to  represent  themselves  to  the  mind  as  iaeas,  and 
even  as  actual  impressions  on  tlie  senses,  and  of  any  violent  alternations  of  the 
feelings  to  assume  the  form  of  a  dialogue  to  the  imagination.  I  subjoin  a  few 
publisned  and  well-attested  incidents  illustrative  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, &c.     The  first  is  of  the  effects  of  delirium. 

**  Samuel  Hitchens,  a  smith  by  trade,  was  taken  ill,  and  caught  a  malignant 
fever,  m  which  he  cries  out,  *  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  my  salvation.'  He 
cries  out  aloud,  *  Open  the  heaven,  O  my  God,  and  come  down  into  my  soul. 
Come,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ana  plunge  me  into  OodP  " 

The  following  seems  an  instance  of  false  perception : — 

*'  A  man  fell  ill  of  a  high  fever ;  addressing  himself  to  the  people  around 
him,  he  says,  *  Can't  you  see  Jesus  Christ  cominff,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  ana  the  golden  banner  display eaP  They  are  coming  to 
cany  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  God.  Open  their  eyes,  O  God,  tnat  they  may  see 
them.  I  am  whiter  than  snow, — 1  am  washed  in  the  blood  of  my  Re- 
deemer. Why,  I  am  all  God." — "Bishop  Lavingdon*s  Enthusiasm,'  &c., 
Part  ni.,  p.  93. 

I  subjoin  the  following  valuable  remarks  upon  the  feelings  in  death : — 

"  I  would  not  alter  my  opinion  of  a  man's  spiritual  state,  whom  I  had 
thoroughly  known  before,  for  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  end  of  a  holy  life 
and  unblamable  conversation  may  not  appear  in  the  eye  of  man  so  calm  and 
comfortable  as  was  expected.  &)me  sucn  men  may  end  their  days  in  ravings, 
impatiencies,  and  other  strange  behaviours.  The  nery  distempers  of  their  hot 
disease  may  sometimes,  even  in  the  saints  of  God,  produce  furious  conduct, 
fearful  distractions,  and  despairful  speeches,  these  being  the  natural  effects 
and  issues  of  melancholy  excesses,  frenzies,  and  burning  fevers."*  The  following 
observation  of  Lord  Bacon  may  confirm  the  view  already  taken  of  the  ddnsi- 
bility  of  human  feelings,  and  induce  us  to  rely  on  the  more  solid  ground  of 
conauct  and  duty : — 

"  *  The  mind,  darkened  by  its  covering,  the  body,  is  far  from  being  a  flat, 
equal,  and  clear  mirror,  that  receives  and  reflects  the  rays  without  mixture,  but 
n^er  a  magical  glass,  full  of  superstitions  and  apparitions.'  "f 

•  Bolton,  p.  152,  kc.  f  Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  182.     ShaVs  edition. 
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1.  Although  the  report  for  1854,  by  Dr.  Benedict,  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  is  less  elaborate  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  a  coiiBider- 
able  portion  of  it  occupied  by  an  exposition  of  the  necessilj  of  new  a]fpantas 
ibr  heating  the  buildings,  and  other  subjects  of  comparatively  local  interest, 
yet  it  furnishes  us  with  some  items  of  value  in  the  physical  department  of  the 
profession. 


Cornell. 

ToUL 
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429 

181 

3M 

408 

795 

193 

360 

215 

435 

54 

112 

24 

48 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year     .  202 

Received  in  the  course  of  the  year         .        .  185 

Whole  number 387 

Dischar^,  including  deaths         .        .        .  167 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  vear           .        .  220 

Of  the  patients  discharged,  there  were  cured  .  58 

Died            24 

Apj^lications  for  the  admission  of  forty-seven  patients,  of  whom  sixteen  re- 
sided m  other  States,  were  rejected. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries  is  smaller  than  usujaI,  "  for  the  reason,"  in  the 
words  of  I)r.  Benedict,  "  that  we  have  been  cautious  in  pronouncing[  a  case 
recovered,  though  apparently  welL  We  place  all  the  cases  of ^  insanity  firom 
intemprance,  mm  epilepsy,  from  general  and  gradual  impairment  of  the 
faculties  by  age,  and  paroxysmal  cases,  though  leaving  the  institution  well, 
under  the  head  of  improved  instead  of  recovered.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  there 
being  no  certainty  that  they  will  remain  well  for  any  length  of  time."  This  is 
"  drawing  the  lines"  a  little  closer,  in  regard  to  recoveries,  than  they  have 
sometimes  been  drawn ;  as,  for  example,  in  an  old  report  of  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can asylums,  in  which  one  patient  is  recorded  as  **  discharged — recovered," 
some  SIX  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  tlie  year. 

"  The  perfection  and  permanency  of  recoveries  not  unfrequently  is  cause  of 
doubt  and  anxiety.  Of  the  1300  recoveries  of  the  past  nine  years,  206  have 
been  readmissions.  Of  the  51  rcadmissions  of  this  year,  11  were  persons  who 
had  been  discharged  well,  in  1850.  Two  of  these  11  were  discharaed  recovered, 
in  1846  and  1847,  one  m  1847  and  1849,  one  in  1846,  and  two  in  1849,  making; 
in  11  persons,  20  recoveries,  and  31  admissions." 

The  foregoing  extract  contains  a  detail  which  is  too  often  neglected  by  the 
writers  of  these  reports,  but  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  curability  of  insanity  to  the  uninitiated  reader. 

Of  the  112  cases  of  recovery,  the  duration  of  insanity  before  admission  was 
one  month  and  under,  36 ;  two  and  three  months,  44 ;  four  to  seven  months, 
18 -seven  to  twelve  months,  9 ;  over  twelve  months,  3 ;  unknown,  2. 

The  time  of  residence  at  the  Asylum,  of  the  same  cases,  was — ^two  months 
and  under,  10 ;  three  months,  6 ;  fo»ir  to  seven  months,  54 ;  seven  to  twelve 
months,  27 ;  one  to  two  years,  13 ;  two  years,  2. 

"  Dysentery,  diarrhcea,  and  erysipebw,"  continues  tlie  report,  "  are  the 
diseases  with  which  we  have  to  contend  most  frequently,  and  tchek  our  retUikt' 
Hon  shall  be  improved  we  hope  to  see  these  disappear.     We  have  had,  during  the 

*  By  Dr.  PUny  Earll,  in  No.  82  of  "The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sctence," 
edited  by  Dr.  Hays  : — 

1.  Of  the  New  York  State  Aaylum,  for  1851  and  1852. 

2.  Of  the  New  York  City  Asylum,  for  1851  and  ]  862. 

3.  Of  the  New  Jersey  State  Asylum,  for  1851  and  1852. 

4.  Of  the  Pennaylvania  State  Hospital,  for  1851  and  1852. 

5.  Of  the  Frankford  Asylum  (Pa.),  for  1851  and  1852. 
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year,  41  cases  of  dysentery,  25  males  and  16  females.  Duration  of  the  disease 
varied  from  three  to  twenty  days;  average,  nine  days.  One  case  in  December, 
1  in  February,  3  in  April,  1  in  May,  1  in  June,  2  in  July,  23  in  August,  10  in 
September.  Fifty-five  cases  of  diarrhoea;  23  males,  32  females ;  duration  from 
two  days  to  two  months.  These  cases  occurred  during  the  severe  months  with 
those  of  dysentery,  39  of  them  in  August.  Twenty-four  cases  of  erysipelas— 
9  males,  15  females ;  3  of  them  were  m  December,  1  in  January,  6  in  March, 
3  in  April,  4  in  May,  2  in  June,  1  in  August,  1  in  September,  and  3  in  October. 
Avera^  duration,  eleven  days.  Six  cases  of  typhoid,  3  of  remittent,  and  1  of 
intenmttent  fever.    Acute  affections  of  the  lungs  have  been  rare." 

Cau9es  of  death, — Dysentery  6,  diarrhcea  1,  erysipelas  1,  phthisis  pulmonalis 
11,  chronic  insanity  10,  acute  mania  1,  general  paralysis  2,  epilepsy  5,  pleurisy 
1,  malignant  pustule  1,  rheumatism  1,  intemperance  1,  suiciae  5. 

"  The  general  prevalence  of  the  suicidal  propensity  which  was  mentioned  in 
my  last  report  (and  quoted  in  our  former  notices)  as  subsiding,  returned  with 
mcreased  intensity,  and  continued  throughout  the  winter  and  si)ring.  In  one 
oase  the  act  was  committed  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  patient,  in  whom 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  propensity.  Another  had  been, 
during  a  residence  of  many  months,  remarkably  cheerful  and  happy;  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face  confined  him  to  bed,  and  rendered  him  very  uncom- 
fortaole,  and,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  he  suspended  himself  from  his 
window.  All  the  suicides  were  by  suspension  from  the  window-bars,  except 
one.  To  guard  against  such  accidents,  we  have  now  adapted  to  a  part  of  them 
ash-locks,  which  secure  the  windows  from  being  opened  and  exposing  the 
bars." 

Statistics  from  the  report  for  1852 : — 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Received  in  the  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Dischar^,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died  


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

220 

215 

435 

200 

190 

398 

420 

405 

825 

205 

195 

400 

215 

210 

425 

92 

G4 

156 

22 

17 

39 

Sixty  applications  for  admission  were  rejected. 

"Of  the  156  patients  recovered,  92  are  recorded  av//,  and  64  in  usual  health. 
It  may  be  proper  to  enter  aU  these  as  recoceredy  they  all  having  regained  that 
state  of  mind  Dossessed  by  them  before  their  insanity;  and  ^et  many  of  them 
cannot  be  said  to  have  that  stability  of  character  accompanymg  a  sound  mind. 
Under  this  head,  utual  healthy  we  place  that  large  class  of  weak-minded  persons 
who  run  mad  after  every  novelty,  and  again  recover  their  equilibnum  by 
seclusion  in  an  asylum ;  and  also  others  wno  leave  apparently  well,  but  are 
likely  to  become  again  deranged  under  exposure  to  the  cause  of  previous 
attack.  This  division  of  recovered  cases  seems  better  than  reporting  the  latter 
improved,  as  in  our  last  report,  wliich,  in  this  respect,  was  a  departure  from 
established  usa^. 

"  The  mortiJity  for  the  past  year  is  much  less  than  for  several  previous 
years,  while  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
principal  diseases  which  prevailed  during  the  year  were :  dysentery,  41  cases ; 
oiarrhoea,  45  cases,  most  of  them  in  July  and  August ;  erysipelas,  21  cases ; 
ttid  typhoid  fever  10." 

Causes  of  death. — ^Phthisis  pulmonalis  9,  chronic  insanity  6,  epilepsy  5, 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  4,  opium-eating  3,  dysentery  2,  chorea  2,  disease  of 
heart  2,  intemperance  2,  acute  dementia,  general  pu^ysis,  apoplexy,  and 
old  age,  1  each.  The  number  of  deaths  from  acute  disease  is  remarkably 
small. 
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''We  are  highly  faTOured  in  being  able  to  report  no  deaths  horn  suicide. 
This  year  only,  since  the  second  of  the  Institution's  histoiy,  has  paned  witih 
out  such  an  accident.  Nor  do  we  report  any  deaths  from  exhaustive  mank 
('typhomania,'  'phrenitis/  'Bell's  disease/  of  other  reporters).  The  nunto 
treated  was  eleven,  some  of  whom  had  been  greatly  depleted  previous  to  admii* 
sion.  We  cannot  urge  our  medical  brethren  too  strongly  to  abstain  finom  the 
practice  of  taking  blood  from  insane  persons.  Our  plan  of  treating  very  active 
insanity  is  directly  opposed  to  depletion.  Not  one  ounce  of  blood  has  been 
drawn  from  the  8^5  patients  under  treatment  during  the  last  year  (Mij-kmi  of 
these  were  of  less  duration  than  one  month).  We  resort  to  stimulatiaii  in 
many  cases  with  great  freedom,  and  have  seen  the  best  evidence  of  its  pro- 
priefy." 

Patients  admitted  from  Jan.  16,  1843,  to  Dec.  1,  1852         .      3499 

Discharged  recovered 1456 

Died 407 

To  relieve  the  Institution  from  its  most  troublesome  patients,  such,  too,  as 
ought  not  to  be  associated  with  other  insane  persons.  Dr.  Benedict  recommends 
*'  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  250  patients  of  the  male  sex  only ;  to  be  care- 
fully constructed,  and  fitted  for  the  idtimate  occupancy  of  lunatic  criminab 
only ;  but  to  be  used,  until  needed  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  by  criminal  and 
homicidal  lunatics,  and  drunkards."  The  suggestion  is  one  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities  in  all  the  hurge  States. 

A  scheme  of  moral  treatment,  including  religious  services,  employment 
within  doors  and  without,  plays,  tableaux,  theatrical  exhibitions,  fairs,  excur- 
sions, &c.,  is  actively  pursued.  "  The  Opal,"  a  magazine  edited  by  the  patients, 
is  continued,  and,  by  its  more  than  three  hundred  exchanges,  furnishes  a  great 
fund  of  transient  reading  matter,  while  the  profits  accruing  from  it  during  the 
year  are  sufficient  to  add  several  hundred  volumes  to  a  permanent  Ubraiy. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement 
of  the  means  of  heating  ana  ventilating  the  buildings  of  the  Asylum. 

Men.     Women.     ToUl. 

2.  At  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  Black- 
well's  Island,  the  number  of  patients  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1851,  was         .... 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number        .        .        . 

Dischar^d,  including  deaths   .... 

Remaining,  December  31,  1851 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Of  the  cases  discharged,  ten  were  delirium  tremens,  all  cured. 

Causes  ^Z)^a/il.— Consumption  25,  general  debility  15,  paralysis  11,  chronic 
diarrhoea  8,  epilepsy  5,  apoplexy  4,  dysentery  3,  old  age  2,  pneumonia^  phre- 
nitis,  carcinoma,  nydrothorax,  continued  fever,  gastritis,  and  albuininana,  1 
each.  Of  the  patients  admitted,  98  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  843 
of  foreign  countries. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Ranney's  report  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
improvements  of  the  Institution  during  the  preceding  five  vears — ^improve- 
ments, the  result  of  which  is  that,  "  the  very  worst  class  of  patients  are  as 
comfortably  situated,  at  present,  as  were  the  best  class  in  1847. 

Dr.  K.  suggests  to  the  philanthropic  a  field  for  the  useful  employment  of  their 
benevolence,  m  taking  charge  of  the  poor  insane,  who,  recovered  from  their 
mental  disorder,  are  dUscharged  from  tne  Asylum  without  pecuniary  means,  or 
a  place  of  employment.    We  most  cordially  "  second  that  motion,"  and  recom- 
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mend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  benevolent  in  all  places  where  there  is  a 
large  institution  for  the  insane,  among  the  patients  of  which  there  are  many 
from  the  poorer  classes.  Associations  for  the  purpose  alluded  to  have  been 
formed  in  Europe,  at  Eberbach,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau ;  at  Stephansfeld, 
near  Strasbourg ;  and  at  Vienna.  It  is  said  that  they  have  been  eminently 
VBefuL 

Dr.  A.  V.  Williams,  one  of  the  Visiting  Physicians  to  this  Asylum,  resigned 
bbplace  at  the  close  of  1850. 

Report  for  1852  :— 

Patients,  January  1,  1852    . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year     . 
Whole  number    .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaimne,  December  31,  1852    . 
Of  those  ttischarged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

233 

284 

617 

241 

254 

495 

474 

538 

1012 

248 

237 

485 

226 

301 

627 

248 

70 

60 

130 

Of  the  persons  admitted,  102  were  natives  of  the  United  States;  1,  of 
Canada;  2,  of  Nova  Scotia;  3,  of  Jamaica;  and  387  of  various  European 
countries. 

Of  the  cured,  10  were  cases  of  delirium  tremens ;  3,  of  febrile  delirium ;  and, 
1,  of  typhus  fever.  The  last  two  classes  are  placed  under  the  head  of  improper 
ntbjecU ;  as,  also,  are  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  discharged  improved,  and  four 
persons  not  insane. 

Causes  of  death, — General  debility  38,  consumption  26,  paralysis  15,  typhus 
(ever  10,  diarrhoea  6,  old  age  5,  paralysie  gendrale  5,  epilepsy  4,  typliomania 
3^  apoplexy  3,  mania  2,  delirium  tremens  2,  dysentery  2,  phrenitis  2,  convul- 
nons,  ipericarditis,  laryngitis,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  dropsy,  1  each. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  over  that  of  1851  is  attributed  "  almost 
entirely  to  the  admission  of  improper  subjects.  In  September,  there  were  seven 
deaths  of  patients  admitted  within  the  month — all  from  long-standing  diseases- 
Hot  one  ot  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum.  The  onlv  endemic 
form  of  disease  was  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  15th  of  December. 
Dorinff  this  period  twelve  cases  of  typhus  fever  occurred,  from  which  there 
were  three  deaths,  one  of  this  number  oeing  a  lughly  valued  attendant  of  the 
hail  in  which  the  disease  originated.  The  only  assignable  cause  for  its  pro- 
duction was  a  change  of  water.  The  main  pipe  for  the  conduction  of  the 
Croton  water  to  the  island  having  been  broken,  the  supply  was  obtained  from 
a  well  under  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Asylum.  On  the  re-introduction  of  the 
Gfoton,  the  dbease  disappeared.'' 

"  Two  years  and  seven  months  have  elapsed  since  a  suicidal  death  occurred 
in  this  institution." 

After  a  long  struggle  in  the  attempt  to  free  the  Asylum  from  penal  convicts 
as  attendants  upon  the  patients,  they  have  at  length  been  entu*ely  banished 
from  the  wards  of  the  main  building.  "  The  expenment  has  proveo,"  accord- 
ing to  the  i^ep^rt,  "  beyond  all  cavd,  that  this  change  has  not  increased  the 
expense."  Tnus  the  great  argument  for  the  employment  of  such  nurses  has 
been  effectually  demoushed.  let,  at  the  time  the  report  was  written,  they 
were  stiU  employed  in  the  "  Lodge" — ^where  are  the  apartments  of  the  most 
Tiolent  patients — and  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.,  of  the  main  building.  Dr. 
Banney  urges  their  entire  removal  for  many  plausible,  and,  at  least  to  many 
persons  experienced  in  the  care  of  asylums,  very  obvious  reasons. 

The  following  case,  of  some  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  is 
mentioned  in  this  report : — 

"  A  patient,  who  committed  homicide  in  the  city,  died  last  November.  He 
became  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  killed  the  man  whom  he  fancied  was  her  para- 
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mour.  Tlie  case  was  a  remarkable  one  from  the  fact  that,  although  he  was 
actually  insane  at  the  time  the  deed  was  committed,  vet,  by  the  aavioe  of  a 
friend,  he  fei^ed  another  form  of  insanity.  He  believca  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  Jesus  Christ  arise  from  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  that  God  had  given  him 
(who  r)  full  power  over  the  man  (which  ?) ;  but  when  examined,  he  pretended 
not  to  comprehend  anything  said  to  him,  and  for  several  weeks  would  onfy 
»ay,  *  I  don't  know,  sir?  " 

3.  Of  the  thirty-five  pages  of  the  annual  report  from  the  New  Jersey  State 
Asylum,  for  1851,  only  six  arc  occupied  by  that  of  its  superintendent,  Dr. 
Buttolpli,  and  half  of  tncse  arc  devoted  to  improvements  made,  and  additions 
required,  to  the  buildings. 

Men. 

Patients  in  Asylum,  January  1,  1851  .  .  86 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year      ...      50 

Whole  number 136 

Discliar^d,  including  deaths  .  .  .51 
liemaining,  January  1,  1852  .  ,  .85 
Of  those  oSscharged,  there  were  cured  .  .  22 
Died 4 

The  number  of  patient*  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  greater,  by  forty-four, 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  cheaper  to  light  the  buildings  by  gas,  made 
upon  the  premises,  than  by  oil. 

From  tne  nearly  thirty  pages  of  the  essay  upon  the  nature,  forms,  causes, 
means  of  prevention,  and  general  principles  of  treatment  of  insanity,  we  cannot 
well  make  many  isolated  extracts.  Nor  are  there  manjr  which  would  oier 
much  novelty  to  persons  who  have  already  read  Spurzheim  or  Combe.  The 
following  remarks  upon  attempts  to  define  insanity  are  very  just,  irrespective 
of  j)lireuolocy : — 

"  From  this  (the  dependence  of  mental  mtegrity  upon  the  integrity  of  special 
physical  organs)  it  will  appear  how  utterly  futile  are  attempts  Ijy  physicians, 
physiologists,  and  jurists,  to  frame  a  definition  of  insanity  so  comprehensive  as 
to  embrace  all  supposable  examples  of  the  disease,  and  yet  so  particular  as  to 
be  of  practical  utihty  in  determining  its  existence  in  doubtful  cases.  Insanity, 
or  mental  derangement,  being  the  opposite  or  counter  state  to  sanity,  or  mental 
.soundness ;  a  knowledge  of  each  individual  standard  of  the  latter  must  be  had 
to  enable  us  to  exercise  enlightened  judgment  of  the  existence  and  degree  of 
the  former  in  a  given  case.  It  may  be  remarked  generally,  therefore,  that  a 
state  of  insanity,  or  mental  derangement,  b  that  in  which  tncre  is  a  departure, 
through  disease  of  the  brain,  from  the  natural  standard  of  thought  and  feelinj^ 
of  an  individual,  without  his  being  conscious  of  the  same,  and  in  the  loss  of  his 
ability  to  act  freely  in  these  circumstances.  The  expression  of  the  sentiment 
embraced  in  this  statement  is  deemed  important,  so  far  as  it  suggests  the 
necessity,  in  each  case,  of  a  careful  comparison  of  the  supposed  insane  with  the 
natural  character  of  the  individual,  rather  than  a  reliance  upon  a  definition  or 
rule  of  judguient  that  may  not  apply  to  his  state  or  standard  of  mind. 

"  In  criminal  suits,  involving  the  question  of  insanity,  tliis  rule  or  mode  of 
procedure  is  quite  as  important  to  secure  the  ends  of  public  justice,  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  culprit ;  because,  conduct  that  would  appear  as  the 
height  of  insanity  in  a  maiority  of  minds,  may  be  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
standard  of  character  in  the  person  committing  the  offence,  and  indicate 
cither  an  excusable  degree  ot  stupidity,  or  a  most  reprehensible  state  of 
depravity.** 

In  regEurd  to  the  question  of  isolation,  we  make  the  following  extract  :— 

"  When  the  mental  derangement  depends  upon  bodily  disease  of  a  temporary 
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ibt  patient  should  not  be  removed  from  home  until  a  fair  trial  has 
for  its  cure ;  or,  should  it  be  very  severe  and  more  continued,  he 
make  the  journey  to  an  asylum  under  circumstances  likely  to  in- 
Persons  of  advanced  age,  who  are  insane  from  the  irregular  decline 
.ties,  or  who  are  partially  paralytic,  but  who  have  no  dislike  to  their 
I  are  quiet  and  manageaple,  may  be  as  well  treated  at  home  as  at  a 
tution.  Again,  very  delicate  females,  who  are  only  partially  insane, 
berish  a  strong  attachment  to  home  and  friends,  are  sometimes 
ly  affected  by  the  separation  from  them,  and  by  association  only 
rears.  There  may  be  yet  other  cases  of  this  class,  but  there  arc 
liich  seclusion  is  of  doubtful  expedience,  and  can  only  be  cor- 
mined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  attend- 

Men.       Women.     Total, 
is  in  the  Asylum,  January  1,  1852 
ied  in  course  of  the  year 

!  number 145 

ir^ed,  including  deaths 
mnff,  January  1,  1853 
ise  oischargcci,  tlicrc  were  restored 

I  number  from  opening  of  the  Asylum,  May 
1848    .  .        .        .        .    S 

urged  recovered  .... 

Ivc  more  cases  were  treated  in  1852  than  in  any  previous  year, 
sual  number  of  deaths,  the  past  year,  was  o\nng,  "  in  part,  to  the 
Qolation  of  clironic  and  enfeebled  cases,  and  also  from  the  occur- 
lysenteric  affection  following  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  summer, 
proved  fatal  in  nine  instances  of  patients  of  this  class."  Tlie  other 
8  from  congestion  of  the  brain  3,  epilepsy  4,  consumption  4,  chronic 
lay,  cxliaustion,  of  acute  mania,  1  each,  and  3  from  general  exhaus- 

Slated  constitutions. 
ph  urges  the  necessity  of  increasinff  the  accommodations  for 
f  completing  the  original  design  of  the  ouilding,  in  the  erection  of 
Dnal  wings.    At  one  time,  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of 
08)  was  "  more  than  benevolence  would  (fictate,  or  than  prudence 

'.  Randolph,  Esq.,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but  for  many  years  resi- 
w  York  city,  has  made  a  donation  of  two  thousand  dollars — ^with  a 
ivc  himdred  more,  should  it  be  necessary — for  the  construction  of  a 
pen  the  Asylimi  grounds,  to  be  used  as  a  museum  and  readmg-room 
ents. 

long,  repeated,  and  persevering  endeavours  to  establish  a  State 
»r  the  Insane  of  Pennsylvania,  success  has  at  length  been  achieved 
lirouffh  the  untiring  energy  of  Miss  Dix — and  we  have  the  pleasure^ 
to  the  att<mtion  ol  our  readers  the  first  two  reports  of  the  superiu- 
the  institution,  Dr.  John  Curwcn. 

nformed  in  the  first  that  the  "  Lunatic  Hospital  of  the  State  of  Penu- 
s  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Harrisburg,  upon  a 
e  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  Tlie  comer-stone  "  was  laid  by  Grover- 
on,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1840,  and  the  building  was  delivered,  bv 
at  and  contractor,  to  the  conunissioncrs  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1851.^* 
;a  of  a  centre  building,  and  a  wing  extending  in  a  linear  direction  on 
Each  wing  is  so  arranged  that  the  second  projection  recedes  twenty 
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feet  behind  the  first,  and  the  third  the  same  distance  behind  the  seoondy  so  thai 
the  second  and  third  projections  are  open  at  both  ends,  which  renders  them 
light  and  cheerful,  and  insures,  at  all  times,  a  free,  natural  ventilatiQD.  llie 
centre  building  is  of  three  stories  above  the  basement,  or  ground  floor,  has  a 
large  Tuscan  portico,  with  a  flight  of  twenty  steps  to  the  main  entrance,  and  is 
surrounded  (surmounted  P)  by  a  large  dome,  from  which  a  very  extenaiTe  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained." 

The  main  wing,  on  either  side,  is  of  three  stories,  including  the  basement; 
the  first  receding  portion  three  stories,  and  the  second  rececung  portion,  in- 
tended for  violent  and  noisy  patients,  two  stories. 

The  whole  building  is  warmed  by  air,  heated,  in  the  air-chambers  in  the 
basement,  by  steam  passing  through  sixteen  thousand  feet  of  cast-iron  pipe% 
which  are  connected  with  two  cybnder  boilers,  each  forty  feet  long  and  for^ 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  brought  from  the  works  of  the  Har- 
risbur^  Gas  Company.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  has,  in  its 
attic,  four  tanks  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  twenty-two  thousand  gallons. 

Thus,  built  upon  one  of  the  most  approved  models,  and  fumianed  with  all 
the  means  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  convenient  and  useful  for 
an  establishment  of  the  kind,  the  institution  was  opened  on  the  Ist,  and  re- 
ceived its  first  ptient  on  the  6th  of  October,  1851.  The  number  admitted 
between  that  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  was  thirty-seven.  One  was 
"  a  boy,  six  and  a  half  years  of  age,  whose  cusorder  of  mina  was  caused  1^  con- 
vulsions during  dentition,  and  who  is  yet  subject  to  a  slight  spasmodic  affec- 
tion ;  and  another  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  in  whom  the  mental  derangement 
arose  from  epileptic  convulsions,  but,  since  a  severe  attack  of  bilioua  fever, 
six  months  ago,  the  convulsions  have  not  returned."  One  epileptic  patient 
had  died. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  report  for  1852. 

Number  of  patients,  December  31,  1851 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  1852 
Whole  number        .... 
Dischar^d,  including  deaths  . 
Kemaimng  December  31,  1852 
Of  those  discharged  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Totol. 

24 

13 

37 

65 

53 

118 

89 

66 

155 

29 

19 

48 

60* 

47 

107* 
13 

7 

latent 


Causes  of  Death. — Exhaustion  from  acute  mania,  1 ;   paralysis,  1; 
pneumonia,  1;  "  exhaustion  consequent  on  chronic  mania,    4. 

Dr.  Curwen  remarks : — 

"  Although  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year,  we  have 
not  yet  found  occasion  to  break  through  the  rule  which  was  aaopted  at  the 
opening — never  to  use  mechanical  restraint,  if  it  could  by  possibility  be 
avoided.  That  cases  have  been  received  in  which,  by  many,  restraints  would 
have  been  used,  is  freely  admitted;  but  separation  and  seclusion  for  a  few 
hours  has  generally  accomplished  the  desirea  object,  with  much  less  irritation 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  less  difficulty  to  the  attendant." 

The  doctor's  rule,  however,  literally  interpreted,  is  somewhat  too  rigid.  It 
admits  of  no  exception.  Mechanical  restraints  can,  "  by  possibility,"  in  every 
case,  and  always,  be  avoided.  Yet  there  are  patients  to  whom  their  application, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  party  most  immediatelv  interested,  is  in  accordance 
with,  uid  the  neglect  of  such  application  a  dereliction  from,  the  dictates  ^ 

*  The  report  says  59  and  107 — ^but  such  are  not  the  reeults  from  the  preceding 
data.  The  case  of  death  by  cpilepey,  before  the  ckwe  of  ]  851,  is  probably  retMned 
in  the  number  of  patients  at  the  begiimtng  of  the  year. 
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ttne  humanity;  to  saj  nothing  of  those  who  entreat  their  care-takers  to 
Wnd  their  hands,  lest  they  destroy  the  life  of  themselves  or  of  persons  around 
them. 

The  following  remarks,  if  not  novel,  are  nevertheless  true : — 

*'  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging^  a  part  of  my  duty  towards  the  insane,  in 
calling  attention  to  an  error  which  is  very  extensively  prevalent,  and  which 
consists  in  the  almost  invariable  resort  to  bloodletting  m  all  cases  of  insanity. 
Ail  hospital  experience,  not  only  in  this  country,  out  also  in  Europe,  has 
proved  that  the  loss  of  blood,  in  any  form  of  insanity,  is  ahnost  uniformly 
attended  with  unpleasant  effects,  prolonging  the  period  of  cure,  and,  in  many 
oases,  placing  the  patient  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  subsequent  treatment.  Insanity  is  essentially  a  nervous  disorder, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such ;  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  distin- 
gaish  between  that  excitement  which  is  purely  nervous,  and  the  delirium 
caused  by  inflammatoiy  action.  When  any  aoubt  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches,  carefully  watching  the  effects, 
will  enable  the  physician  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  he  is  pur- 
suing." 

Let  no  one  condemn  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Curwen,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
hastily  formed,  or  based  upon  the  experience  of  but  little  more  than  one  year 
in  a  new  institution.  Previously  to  his  connexion  with  the  asylum  at  Harris- 
burg,  he  had  been  for  several  years  the  assistant  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  that  the  institution,  even  in  its  infancy,  is 
as  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  moral  treatment  as  many  have  been  in  their 
adolescence,  or  manhood,  and  once  more  awaken  our  admiration  for  that  benevo- 
lence, the  copious  current  of  which  is  now  so  freely  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  afflicted  many  who  arc  suffering  under  psychic  disorders. 

"  Religious  services  have  been  regularly  maintained,  on  the  Sabbath,  during 
the  whole  year.  ♦  *  *  Evening  prayers  have  also  been  regularly  kept  up 
daring  the  year,  to  which  all  who  feel  mclined  are  invited  to  come. 

"  The  Philadelphia  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  collected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  ardent  friend  of  the  insane,  and  of  every  benevolent 
wori[.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  has  already  furnished  essential  advantages  to  the  patients, 
in  the  use  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses,  quite  a  number  of  musical  instru- 
ments, two  polvoramas,  a  large  dioptric  magic-lantem,  with  a  number  of  slides, 
a  small  magic-lantern  to  be  used  in  the  wards,  kaleidoscopes,  backg^ammon- 
boards,  and  a  number  of  other  games,  a  large  number  of  booo,  engravings,  two 
large  walnut  book-cases,  each  capable  of  containing  250  volumes,  and  two 
globes.  *  ♦  *  A  large  piano,  with  an  seolian  attachment,  has  been  ordered  for 
the  chapel.  *  *  *  A  certain  portion  of  this  fund  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal 
for  the  erection  of  a  reading-room  and  museum  for  each  sex  on  the  grounds  of 
the  institution." 

5.  Hie  number  of  patients  in  the  Frankford  Asylum,  on  the  1st  of  March 
1851,  was  43 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  44;  whole  number,  87^  discharged, 
including  deaths,  35;  remaining,  March  1,  1852,  52.  Of  those  discharged^  14 
were  cured  and  6  died. 

One  died  of  fever,  one  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  one  of  exhaustion,  one  of  effa- 
noQ  on  the  brain,  and  two  by  suicide. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Dr.  Worthington,  "that  the  death  from  con- 
fumption  is  the  first  that  has  occurred  among  our  patients  from  that  disease 
for  ten  years  past,  especially  as  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  death  among  the  msane. 

*'  Exkauttion  is  a  tmn  which  has  been  used  to  designate  the  cause  of  death 
m  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  which  appean  to  oonsist  prinoipaliy  of  in- 
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tense  excitement  of  the  nen'oos  system,  with  a  tendency  to  rapid  prostn- 
tion  of  the  vital  energies,  generallj  terminating  fatally  in  the  course  <n  a  few 
days." 

It  is  well,  when  one  uses  a  generic  term  with  a  specific  signification,  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning,  as  Dr.  Worthington  has  done  in  this  instance.  It  is  Teir 
crident  that  his  "exhaustion**  is  notning  more  nor  less  than  the  "iTphomaiUA» 
"phreuitis,"  " Bell's  disease,"  "exhaustive  mania,"  already  allnaed  ta  The 
same  word,  "  exhaustion,"  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  other  reporters  in,  as 
we  understand  it,  a  very  different  sense.  With  them,  we  hare  always  supposed 
it  implied  those  cases  of  death  in  which  there  had  been  a  gradual,  but  slowly- 
progressive  wastmg  of  the  vitality  of  the  body,  without  any  evident,  spcxnfifl^ 
organic  lesion;  in  short,  what  other  reporters *still  have  called  ''marasmus"^ 
a  disease,  by  the  way,  which  appears  to  have  greatly  diminished,  since,  althougl^ 
according  to  the  reports,  it  was  in  former  years  fatal  to  large  numbers,  not  oae 
case  of  death  from  it  is  mentioned  in  either  of  the  reports  reviewed  in  tkit 
article ! 

Dr.  Worthington  informs  us  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  suiddalpatienti 
were  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  six  of  them  were  cured. 

One  of  the  patients  who  died  had  been  at  the  asylum  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  73  years  of  age ;  while,  of  the  52  remaining  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  12  were  upwards  of  60.  These  facts,  no  less  than  tiiat  in  regard  to 
the  exemption  from  pulmonary  phthisis,  are  demonstrative  of  the  siuubrity 
of  the  location  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  hygienic  treat- 
ment. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1S52,  there  were  52  patients;  admitted  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  28 ;  whole  number,  SO;  discharged,  including  deaths^  84: 
remaining,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  56.  Of  those  discliargcd,  15  were  cured  ana 
5  died. 

"  Of  the  five  deaths,  two  were  from  phthisis  pulraonalis,  one  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  one  of  ei)ilci)sy,  and  one  of  carditis.  The  two  cases  of  cour 
sumption  were  admitted  with  that  disease,  and  died,  one  eleven  days,  and  the 
other  about  a  year  after  entering  the  institution." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  in  1817,  "  eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  patients  liave  been  admitted ;  of  whom  five  hundred  and  fifteen  have  beoi 
discharged  restored,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  have  died." 

Although  the  report  before  us  is  well  adapted  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
most  particularly  intended — those  wlio  have  friends  at  tlie  asylum,  and  those 
who  are  seeking"  the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment — ^yet  the  subjects  treated 
aside  from  those  abrcady  noticed,  furnish  nothing  of  importance  that  would  be 
new  to  our  readers. 
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De.  Seuple  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  The  Pathology  and  Diagnosujfff 
Cerebral  Diseases,  betore  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Nov.  14,  1853.  tic 
commenced  by  observing,  that  the  present  paper  might  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  fonner  communication  to  the  Society  on  the  same  subject.  He 
did  not  intend  to  present  an  elaborate  essay  on  cerebral  pathology,  nor  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opinions  of  authors  who  had  written  upon  the  subject,  but  merely 
to  present  the  results  of  Ids  oa^ti  experience  and  observations;  particularly 
selecting  those  points  which  were  the  most  obscure,  or  on  which  a  differenec  A 
opinion  still  existed.  It  was  often  a  matter  almost  of  impossibility  to  connect 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  obser\ed  during  life  with  the  appearances 
found  after  death;  but,  as  the  term  "pathology"  mcluded  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  the  living  structure,  as  well  as  the  lesions  traced  after  death  by  the 
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scalpel,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  tliem  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  how- 
ever obscure  the  relationship  might  appear.    In  some  cases,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  was  sufficiently  manifest ;  and  Dr.  Sample  drew  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  diseases  of  the  osseous  structure  as  causes  of  cerebral  disorders. 
In  one  case  which  had  come  under  Ms  notice,  and  which  he  liad  observed  for  about 
ten  years,  the  natient  had  been  subject  to  continual  attacks  of  epileosy,  which 
had  resisted  all  treatment,  and  which  had  at  last  proved  fatal.    Ou  a  post- 
mortem examination,  it  was  found  that  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  was 
thickened,  and  all  the  prominent  bony  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium 
were  much  increased  in  thickness  and  asperity,  as  the  cristi  gaUi,  the  clinoid 
processes,  the  ridges  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  on  the 
occipital  bone.    In  another  case,  he  attended  a  patient  who  suffered  from  con- 
stant nain  and  heaviness  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  forehead,  and 
who  had  occasionaUv  had  epileptic  fits.     These  inconveniences  became  so 
troublesome  by  their  long  continuance,  that  the  sufferer  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  business,  and  life  became  a  burden  to  liim.    Acting  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  was  a  case  of  thickening  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  mercury  was 
given  to  salivation,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  was  administered  in  large  and 
repeated  doses  for  a  very  long  period,  and  under  this  treatment  the  patient 
eventually  recovered,  ana  is  now  m  active  occupation.  In  a  tliird  case,  a  man  pre- 
sented a  manifest  thickening  of  the  root  of  the  nasal  bones ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  employmeut  of  the  means  pursued  in  the  last  case,  he  became 
comatose  and  died;  and  on  a. pottt-mortem  examination,  there  was  found  to  be 
thickening  of  the  bones  in  the  region  indicated,  and  an  abscess  in  the  brain  cor- 
responding in  situation  to  the  osseous  lesion.    Another  circumstance  which  Dr. 
Semple  had  occasionally  observed  in  cerebral  diseases,  was  a  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  cranium ;  and  although  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  common  cause  of  cerebral  disease,  yet  he  thought  it  wortiiy  of 
attention,  and  believed  that  other  cases  might  be  found  in  which  similar  dem- 
tions  from  symmetrjr  might  prove  to  be  associated  with  disordered  cerebral  manifes- 
tations. Tne  morbid  anatomy  of  the  cerebral  membranes  is  a  subject  involved  in 
ereat  obscurity,  because  the  most  violent  symptoms  during  life  often  leave  very 
few  traces  observable  after  deatli ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  appearances  usually 
described  as  morbid  are  sometimes  wholly  unconnected  with  any  cerebral  symp- 
toms during  life.    In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  views  on  tliis  subject,  however 
negative  the  results  might  be,  the  author  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  the 
brains  of  all  cases,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  whether  there  had  been  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disorder  during  life  or  not,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  by  these  investigations  was,  that  much  error  and  misapprehension  existed 
among  authors  on  tins  branch  of  pathology.    Such  terms  as  "  more  or  less 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid,"  "  effusions  on  its  surface,"  "  effusions  beneath  its 
surface,"  and  other  similar  vague  expressions,  were  by  all  means  to  be  depre- 
cated, because  it  was  doubtful  whether  these  appearances  were  really  morbia  at 
all  in  many  instances,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  found  in  cases  where  no 
cerebral  dbease  has  existed.    The  disease  called  acute  hydrocephalus  in  children, 
was  a  well-marked  instance  of  meningeal  inflammation ;  and  the  results  of  such 
disease  were  apparent  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  between  the  opposed 
layers  of  the  arachnoid,  and  of  copious  serous  deposit  upon  the  surface  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  brain ;  but  in  adults,  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  was 
comparatively  rare,  and  the  only  appearances  observed  were  vascularity  of  the 
membranes  and  effusion  of  lymph  beneath  the  arachnoid.    Dr.  Semple  inclined 
to  the  view  of  Ex)kitansky,  that  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is  the  usual  form 
of  meningeal  disease,  the  apparent  vascularity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  being 
due  to  the  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  seen  through  the  transparent 
serous  structure  lying  above  it.    Four  cases  were  then  related,  in  two  of  which 
the  author  considered  that  meningeal  inflammation  undoubtedly  existed ;  and  yet 
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after  death  nothing  was  found  beyond  a  slight  efiPosion  of  Ijmph  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  and  in  the  two  others  no  cerebru  disease  had  existeadnrii^life,  and 
yet  the  post-mortem  examinations  revealed  thickening  and  vascularity  of  the 
arachnoid,  accompanied  bv  copious  efPusion.  The  dia^osis  of  cerebral  diseases 
is  a  point  of  ereat  difficulty,  but  of  immense  importance,  and  upon  a  ccvrect 
judjment  in  this  particular  the  life  or  death  of  a  patient  often  depends.  Insen- 
sibrnty  and  coma  depend  on  various  causes, — such  as  hyst^ria^  poisoning, 
drunkenness,  apoplexy;  and  all  these  conditions  require  very  different  and  oftai 
oppK)site  treatment.  A^ain,  delirium  is  producea  by  opposite  states  of  the 
l^ain — ^by  congestion  ana  inflammation,  on  the  one  hand;  oy  exhaustion  of  ner- 
vous energy  on  the  other ;  and  some  well-marked  cerebral  disorders  are  produced 
bv  diseases  in  remote  organs,  and  without  any  disease  of  the  brain  whatever. 
!l!wo  cases  of  what  might  oe  called  pseudo-cephalic  disease  were  then  related,  in 
one  of  which  the  most  violent  and  long-contmued  convulsions  were  caused  by 
the  eccentric  irritation  of  teething  and  intestinal  derangement ;  in  the  other,  an 
infant  a  fortnight  old,  the  convubioiis  were  apparently  due  to  previous  intra- 
uterine influences,  and  to  the  weak  and  nervous  conditio]^  of  the  mother.  In 
such  cases,  it  was  exceedingly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be 
made;  for,  although  convulsions  in  infants  were  always  dangerous,  and  a  pro- 
gnosis must  be  given  with  great  caution,  yet  the  gravity  of  the  issue  was  most 
materially  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  existing  disease.  The  convulsions 
springing  from  cerebral  inflammation  must  be  promptly  treated  by  leeching^ 
calomel,  purgatives,  cold  to  the  head,  warmth  to  the  extremities ;  but  all  these 
remedies  are  utterly-  improper  in  those  forms  of  convulsive  attacks  which  ori- 
ginate from  teething,  intestinal  derangement,  renal  obstructions,  and  other 
forms  of  eccentric  diaeasc. 

The  chief  point  in  the  discussion  was  the  degree  of  difficulty  attending  the 
diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases. 

fir.  Fuller  was  of  opinion  that  in  true  meningitis  there  is  always  great  con- 
gestion, with  effusion  of  lymph,  pus,  or  serum ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  these 
products,  we  could  not  inter  the  existence  of  the  disease  from  the  symptoms. 
In  poisoned  blood  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  narco- 
tic poison,  as  belladonna,  as  also  in  certain  rheumatic  affections,  he  had  ob- 
8er\ed  great  cerebral  excitement,  with  injection  of  the  conjunctiva — ^that  is,  all 
the  mere  symptoms  of  meningitis — but  these  were  not  true  cases  of  inflammar 
tion.  Moreover,  the  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  which  arises  from  an  effusion 
underneath  the  membrane,  is  not  an  evidence  of  inflammation.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  probable  cause  of  the  greater  violence  of  the  cerebral  irritation  in 
meningitis  tlian  in  cerebritis,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
various  disturbances  take  place  in  meningitis.  He  had  observed  cases  in  which 
verv  great  injury  had  been  done  to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  without  any 
violent  symptoms  having  been  induced,  and  tliis  he  attributed  to  the  slowness 
with  which  the  injury  had  proceeded.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  medical  friend, 
whe  for  many  years  had  suffered  only  from  symptoms  resembling  tic,  and  from 
slight  epileptic  attacks,  he  had  found  a  pint  of  serum  effused  within  the  skull, 
with  the  circulation  through  the  richt  vertebral  artery  impeded  by  the  pressure 
of  a  scrofulous  tumour,  and  the  left  vertebral  artery  nearly  obuterated.  He 
agreed  with  the  author  in  his  remarks  upon  disease  of  the  calvarium,  and  in- 
stanced the  case  of  a^oung  ladv  who  hsui  suffered  for  many  years  from  intense 
headache  and  epileptic  fits,  and  who  could  not  bear  any  jolting  exercise,  in 
whom  a  spiculum  of  bone,  two  inches  in  length,  was  founH  projecting  into  the 
brain. 

Dr.  Theoplulus  Thompson  considered  that  thickening  of  the  calvarium  was 
not  a  likely  cause  of  meningitis,  for  he  had  observed  tb^t  thick-skulled  people 
were  dull,  and  not  prone  to  inflammation;  but  if  it  were  a  cause,  he  did  not 
think  that  iodide  of  potassiun  would  remove  it.    He  believed  that  affections 
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I  the  dura  m&ter  are  among  the  most  obscure  of  cerebral  diseases,  while  in- 
lammation  of  the  other  membranes  of  the  brain  is  at  present  well  understood. 
le  thought  that  Mr.  Rainej's  statement  as  to  the  ganglionic  character  of  the 
nehnoio,  would  clearly  account  for  the  great  violence  of  the  symptoms  met 
rith  in  arachnitis,  and  that  it  is  the  locality  affected,  and  not  the  slowness  of 
he  prepress,  which  renders  the  symptoms  of  ccrebritis  less  prominent. 

CSr.  firuitt  inquired  if  the  author  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  rheu- 
Dstism  with  disease  of  the  skull.  He  (Dr.  Druitt)  had  e;iyen  colchicum  and 
mkomel  with  great  advantage  in  such  cases,  and  believed  those  remedies  to  be 
DOie  benefici^  than  iodide  of  potassium.  He  considered  that  thickening  of  the 
ikuU  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  primary  disease ;  as  also  meningitis,  when  not  pre- 
«dcd  by  external  injury.  If  in  any  case  he  should  observe  great  cerebral 
ixcitement,  with  congestion  of  the  eye,  he  should  consider  the  case  to  be  one 
xf  poisoned  blood,  and  not  of  true  idiopathic  meningitis. 

Dr.  Sibson  believed  it  to  be  impossiole  to  arrange  the  diagnostic  symptoms 
)i  each  cerebral  disease  in  clearly-defined  categories,  for  he  had  learned  from 
iractice  and  an  analysis  of  almost  aU  the  recorded  cases,  that  every  kind  of 
lymptom  has  been  found  in  every  variety  of  cerebral  disease.  A  few  cases  of 
^iilq)sy  have  thickening  of  the  calvarium,  but  it  is  only  a  small  minority ;  and 
n  general,  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  guess  even  at  the  existence  of  such 
in  obscure  morbid  condition.  He  also  considered  that  inflammations  of  the 
uraehnoid  and  of  the  pia  mater  could  not  be  separated,  just  as  it  is  im- 
XMsible  to  state  that  the  sub-pleural  cellular  tissue  is  not  involved  in  a 
ase  of  pleuritis.  Farther,  in  such  cases,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  always 
mplicated,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  alone  that  the  symptoms  become  more 
aiergetic.  He  regarded  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  a  fatal  case  of  meningitis  as 
essential  to  the  di^ase,  and  had  seen  cases  in  which  this  eifnsion  had  extended 
preatly,  and  yet  only  a  slight  stupor  had  indicated  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
aon.— Nov.  16,  1863. 

Simple  Fentricuktr  MeidngUis.  By  W.  Hughes  Willshike,  M.D. — Sunple 
Mnrte  meningitis  is,  under  any  of  its  forms,  an  unfrequent  disease  in  child- 
lood.  At  this  period,  the  meningeal  inflammation  is  usually  of  the  granular 
ir  tuberculous  cliaracter,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  subservient  to  the  sway  of  the  im- 
X)rtant  diathetic  disorder,  scrofula.  But  if  simple  acute  meningitis  of  the 
]erq>hery  alone,  or  combined  with  that  of  the  base  or  of  the  ventricles  is  uncom- 
noD,  that  limited  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  latter  is  excessively  rare.  So 
we,  indeed,  is  it,  that  MM.  lulliet  and  Barthez  have  been  unable  to  meet  with 
I  smgle  case  on  record.  The  former,  however,  has  been  witness  to  one,  termi- 
lating  in  ventricular  effusion,  loss  of  intelligence,  idiotcv,  and  death.  The 
atal  event  did  not  occur  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  tne  disease  assuming 
nmewhat  of  a  chronic  character.  The  case  seems  more  particularly  interest- 
^^  as  tending  to  support  the  views  of  those  who  believe  chronic  internal 
vfmrocephalus  to  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  ventricular  living  membrane. 
Fhe  following  instance  occurring  to  ourselves,  differs  in  some  important  points 
^tmi  M.  Eimet's,  and  i^pears  more  fully  to  demand  the  qualification  of  aeuie 
^  the  terms  ventricular  meningitis. 

C.  W.,  a  boy  five  years  old,  was  brought  to  thejnfirmary  in  the  month  of 
Faraarv.  His  parents  live  near  the  institution.  The  child  was  said  to  have 
»en  ill  for  more  than  a  week,  and  to  have  been  an  out-patient  at  the  Charinff- 
jtaas  Hospital.  The  prescription-paper  of  the  latter  showed  that  antimomus 
md  salines  had  been  given.  The  patient  was  very  thin,  pale,  and  weak,  lyinff 
JL  his  mother's  lap,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  though  complaining  somewhat  <» 
^  head.  There  was  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  and  rather  &j  tongue,  but 
BO  oostiveness.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  symptoms,  and  being  imprmed  bj 
the  recollection  of  an  epidemic  then  prevalent  in  the  locality,  I  came  to  thus 
ponelnmon  that  the  child  was  suffering  from  chranio  remittent  (ever  of  a  low 
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type.  Still,  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  diagnosis,  as  there  appeared 
something  not  easily  to  be  described  in  the  case,  different  from  the  patients  I  was 
then  attending.  The  epidemic  then  prevalent  absolutely  demanded  bark  and 
ammonia  for  its  satisfactory  treatment,  and  these  agents  were  here  given. 
Under  their  employment,  a  mreat  chanec  for  the  better  appeared  to  ensue,  and 
progressed  for  an  entire  wecK.  I  watched  the  case  with  much  interest,  being 
suspicious  about  my  diagnosis,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  entered  in  my  note- 
book that  I  thought  my  patient  would  do  well,  and  that  "my  diagnosis  is 
right."  The  next  day  a  change  appeared.  The  patient  became  worse,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  his  head.  There  was  no  costiveness,  rather  the  reverse, 
but  there  was  some  vomiting.  The  ammonia  and  bark  were  stopped,  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples,  and  blisters  behind  the  ears,  antimonials,  salines,  &e., 
given.  No  relief  from  any  treatment  was  obtained,  the  child  became  still 
worse,  semi-conscious,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
limbs  became  slightly  stiffened.  With  slight  alternations,  these  symptoms 
continued  for  four  days,  when  the  limbs  became  more  relaxed,  and  every  now 
and  then  affected  with  a  sort  of  slow  shaking  or  trembling  movement.  The 
remission  called  the  "lightening  before  death"  appeared,  then,  as  was  ex- 
pected, the  symptoms  became  worse,  the  limbs  stiffer,  the  head  thrown  back, 
the  hands  clenched,  and  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  since 
he  was  first  seen  at  the  infirmaiy. 

The  case  had  been  very  obscure  to  us ;  there  had  been  no  definite  convul- 
sions, no  screaming,  no  "cerebral  respiration,"  though  the  latter  was  frequent, 
no  constipation,  and  but  little  vomiting.  The  constant  dorsal  decubitus,  the 
peculiar  oi)isthotonic  symptoms,  and  tlie  nyrcxial  prodromi  were  the  more 
marked  positive  phenomena-— of  course  the  lesion  was  cerebral,  but  that  was 
saying  httle ;  there  was  probably  effusion,  that  was  not  saying  much  more.  It 
might  be  the  base,  or  the  hemispheres,  or  the  ventricles,  whicn  were  more  nar- 
ticularly  involved,  or  it  might  oe  the  meninges  alone  which  were  affectea,  or 
they  might  be  intact,  and  true  tubercle  exist  of  the  cerebellum  medulla,  or 
brain  proper.  Farther,  the  inflammatory  clement,  if  present,  might  be  either 
of  the  simple  or  granular  character,  the  fever  might  be  symptomatic  of  the 
cerebral  mischief,  or  reactional,  or  be  the  primary  disorder,  and  the  affection 
of  the  nervous  centre  be  secondary  to  it. 

P.  if. — Skull  weU  ossified,  convolutions  of  brain  close-pressed,  the  mem- 
branes intensely  congested.  No  milky  effusion  along  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
no  exudation  of  anv  kind  beneath  the  arachnoid  or  upon  the  hemispheres. 
No  granules  along  the  edges  of  the  latter.  Cerebral  matter  showing  numerous 
red  points  and  stria  on  section,  but  no  continuous  blush.  Ventricles  greatly 
dilated,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hemispheres,  and  full  of  serum. 
In  each  posterior  comu  floated  a  thick  continuous  flock  or  flake  of  ^een- 
coloured  purulent  matter.  The  ventricular  lining  membrane  was  thickened 
and  vascular  in  parts,  and  rough  and  broken  down  elsewhere.  No  central 
softening  existed.  A  small  quantitv  of  green  purulent  matter  was  found  at 
the  base.  The  cerebellum  was  rather  softer  than  natural.  No  tubercular 
deposit  existed  Mithin  the  cranium,  nor  within  the  thorax. 

The  absence  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  simple  hemispheric  acute  menin- 
gitis, of  those  of  the  tuberculous  meningeal  affection,  the  slight  evidence, 
comparatively,  of  lesion  at  the  base,  and  the  very  positive  signs  of  the 
ventricular  changes,  together  with  the  peculiar  symptoms,  authorize  me, 
I  believe,  in  considering  the  above  case  as  one  of  simple  acute  ventricular 
meningitis. 

Abscess  of  Brain — Disease  of  the  Ear,  By  W.  Hughes  Wiltshire,  M.D. — 
Disease  of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  from  more  primitive  mis- 
chief going  on  in  the  bony  structures  adiaoent,  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 
This   connexion  between  scrofulonfl  disease  of  the  internal  ear  and  the 
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destruction  of  the  brain,  is  occasionally  illustrated  by  such  an  example  as  tlic 
following : — J.  F.,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  and  living  at  Southwark,  came 
under  my  care  in  the  month  of  July,  1852.  BUs  mother  stated  that,  three 
weeks  before,  he  went  into  the  country,  but  returned  home  ilL  He  then 
"had  some  fits,"  and  soon  began  to  complain  of  his  head.  A  discharge  of 
matter  which  had  been  wont  to  flow  from  both  ears  now  stopped,  and  the  pain 
of  the  head  then  became  so  intense  that  the  boy  screamed  out  from  the  agony. 
He  then  had  another  fit,  and  I  was  now  requested  to  see  him.  On  cross- 
examination,  it  appeared  that,  when  two  years  of  age,  he  had  "  brain  fever," 
then  "  inflammation  of  the  ears,"  and  discnargc  from  them,  which  had  troubled 
him  very  severely  off  and  on  until  now.  He  was  of  a  very  scrofulous  family. 
He  was  quite  conscious,  Iving  with  his  hand  placed  against  the  right  side  of 
his  head,  complaining  of  the  pain  there.  The  tongue  was  coated,  the  bowels 
not  costive,  and  there  was  some  fever.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  afterwards  poultices  to  the  latter  organs.  Pur- 
ptives  and  full  doses  of  nitre  were  also  given.  For  four  or  five  days  great 
improvement  seemed  to  follow ;  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to  think  the  cerebral 
^sturbance  had  no  intimate  connexion  with  the  disease  of  the  organs  of  audi- 
tion. Suddenly,  the  patient  became  worse.  I  found  him  moamng  from  the 
scverityof  the  pain,  and  sorely  complaining  of  his  head.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  I  was  mformed  that  he  had  squinted,  and  "  made  mouths  and  strange 
feces."  He  constantly  cried  out  for  some  one  to  press  his  head  hard ;  conse- 
quently, his  mother  or  some  relatives  sat  at  his  bed-side  for  hours  together, 
pressing  with  their  hands  upon  his  hwul.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  two 
oays,  not  unconscious,  but  m  what  might  be  called  rather  a  stupid  condition, 
aud  evidently  suffering  intense  pain  in  the  head.  Convulsions  supei-vened, 
and  death  followed  ten  days  after  he  began  last  to  complain  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms.  On  examination  of  the  body,  a  lai^  abscess  was  found  in  the  left 
cereoral  hemisphere,  communicating  with  the  ventricle,  and  filled  with  green 
fetid  pus.  On  the  other  side,  its  walls  approached  at  one  point  just  close 
enougn  to  touch  the  cranial  bone  connectea  with  the  left  ear.  The  bones  of 
the  mtter  were  diseased ;  but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  communication 
between  the  external  meatus  and  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  Such,  however, 
would  apparently  soon  have  occurred,  as  the  bone  was  becoming  carious  at  the 
point  wnere,  when  we  were  removing  the  brain,  the  abscess  Durst,  emitting 
much  of  its  horribly  fetid  contents.  The  rest  of  the  brain  generally  was 
ansmic;  but  the  vessels  of  the  meninges  were  greatly  congested.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  exact  character  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  was  not  carefully 
noted  down  at  the  time ;  but  from  recollection  it  is  believed  it  was  of  a  thin 
(rustic  description.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  asked,  how  long  the  abscess  had 
iJeen  forming,  and  why  it  was  the  pain  so  sorely  complained  of  was  felt  on  the 
right  side,  whilst  the  collection  of  purulent  matter  existed  on  the  left. — Ibid. 

ProgMosU  ami  Treatment  of  Epit^y.—Tiit  Union  Medicate  for  May  17th  and 
19th,  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Herpin,  of  Geneva,  on  the  above  subject,  of 
which  we  now  give  an  abstract. 

In  the  Union  Medicate  for  December  1,  2,  and  7,  1852,  M.  Moreau,  of 
Tours,  relates  nine  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  oxide  of  zinc  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  disease,  a  remedy  stated  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  be  of  considerable 
efficacy.  Seven  of  the  cases  were  of  the  class  stated  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  be 
most  amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  medicine  was  administered  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  him  m  his  essay,  **  Du  Prognostic  et  du  Traitement 
curatif  de  rEpilepsie,"  published  last  year  at  Paris,  ui,  Herpin  points  out  the 
causes  of  M.  Moreau's  want  of  success,  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  The  first  remarkable  point,  which  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
different  results  obtained  oy  M.  Moreau  and  Dr.  Herpin,  was,  that  eight  of 
M.  Moreau's  cases  were  hospital  patients,  while  Dr.  Herpin's  were  privale 
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patients.  Dr.  Herpin  observes,  that  physicians  who  have  the  charge  of 
epileptic  wards  in  hospitals  regard  the  (£sease  as  abnost  always  incurable ; 
while  those  who  see  the  patients  at  home,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their 
writings,  form  a  very  different  prognosis.  Tissot,  Odier,  De  la  Rive,  and 
C,  Yieusseux,  all  believe  in  the  cujrabiHty  of  a  fair  proportion  of  epileptic 
CMes.  A  principal  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
classes  of  practitioners  is,  that  those  in  private  {uuctice  genendly  see  the 
disease  from  its  commencement,  while  hospital  physicians  aunost  always  haive 
to  treat  severe  or  obstinate  cases. 

2.  M.  Moreau  had  only  nude  patients ;  Dr.  Herpin  had  more  females  than 
males.  From  an  analysis  of  his  cases.  Dr.  Herpin  arrives  at  the  following 
results: — 

Of  twenty-six  female  epileptic  patients,  sixteen  were  cured,  six  were  im- 
proved, and  four  were  incurable. 

Of  twenty-four  male  epileptic  patients,  twdve  were  cured,  four  were  im- 
proved, and  eight  were  incurable. 

lliere  were  thus  twice  as  many  incurable  cases  among  males  as  among 
females. 

3.  With  regard  to  age,  Dr.  Herpin  has  obtained  the  following  results : — 
Of  thirty-five  patients  under  20  years,  eighteen  were  cured,  nine  improved, 

and  eight  were  incurable. 

Of  nine  patients  aged  from  20  to  50,  &ve  were  cured,  one  was  improved,  and 
three  were  mcurablc. 

Of  six  patients  aged  from  50  to  80,  five  were  cured,  and  one  was  incurable. 

The  penod  of  life  from  30  to  50  furnishes  a  third  of  incurable  cases ;  while 
the  othar  two  do  not  together  supply  a  fourth.  All  M.  Moreau's  cases  were 
from  19  to  50  years  of  age,  the  most  unfavourable  period. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  previous  duration  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Herpin  finds 
that— 

Of  twenty-three  cases,  which  had  existed  less  than  a  year,  fifteen  were  cured, 
five  were  improved,  and  three  were  incurable. 

Of  twenty-seven  cases  from  one  to  twenty  years'  duration,  thirteen  were 
cured,  ^ye  were  improved,  and  nine  were  incurable. 

While  nearly  one-half  of  Dr.  Herpin's  cases  were  of  less  than  a  year's  don- 
tioa,  three  of  M.  Moreau's  patients  had  been  ill  horn  fourteen  to  twenty 
months,  one  for  two  years  at  least,  three  for  six  jears,  and  one  for  about  twenty 
years;  the  ninth  had  recent  attacks  of  vertigo,  but  had  probably  had  an 
opDeptic  attack  six  months  before. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  attacks  previous  to  treatment : — 
Thirty  epileptic  patients,  who  had  had  less  than  twelve  attacks,  fumishsd 

onK  three  mcurable  cases. 

TwcntT-two  patients  who  had  had  at  least  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  attacka, 
fumishea  twelve  completely  obstinate  cases,  being  at  Ic^st  five  times  as  many 
as  in  the  preceding  category. 

Of  M.  Moreau's  nine  cases,  one,  who  was  seized  with  vertiffo,  had  perhaps 
had  a  fit ;  one  patient  had  had  only  four  attacks ;  one  had  bad  about  fifty ; 
four  from  seventy  to  eighty ;  one  more  than  a  hundred,  and  one  more  than 
frre  hundred.  Besides  this,  one  of  the  patients  had,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  treatment,  paraljrsis,  denoting  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  which  was 
pro^Fed  by  the  autopsy;  and  another  had  been  twice  insane.  This  latter 
CBCumstance  was  met  with  in  one  of  Dr.  Herpin's  cases,  in  whom,  though 
tiie  conditions  for  treatment  were  otherwise  favourable,  the  disease  remained 
incurable. 

Besides  these  causes  of  failure  in  M.  Moreau's  cases,  Dr  Herpin  points  out 
Ihat  the  want  of  sufficient  Judgment  in  the  choice  of  treatment  is  perh^s  a 
powerful  obstacle.    He  observes  that  as  long  as  we  are  unacquainted 
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with  the  indications  of  each  remedy  for  epilepsy,  we  must  begin  by  giving  that 
which  experience  has  shown  to  have  succeeded  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases; 
then,  in  case  of  failure,  we  must  have  recourse  in  succession  to  other  remedies 
of  efficacy.  By  employing  only  one,  especially  in  a  number  of  patients  placed 
in  the  same  conditions  as  to  age,  sex,  &c.,  we  render  ourselves  liable  to  lall  on 
the  medicine  which  is  not  indicated  This  is  precisely  what,  it  seems,  has 
accidentally  happened  to  M.  Moreau. 

Oxide  of  zmc  is  believed  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  fail  generally  in  epileptic 
patients  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  especially  in  men.  Taldng  the  whole  of 
the  cases  placed  in  favourable  conditions  as  regarded  the  number  of  previous 
attacks,  and  which  were  treated  by  oxide  of  zinc,  he  finds  that  there  were 
twenty-six  cures  and  five  failures — all  the  latter  being  in  patients  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-nine  years.  On  examining  into  the  results  of  the 
treatment  by  oxide  of  zinc  in  men  of  between  twenty  and  fifty  years,  in  order 
that  the  conditions  of  sex  and  age  might  be  the  same  as  in  M.  Moreau's 
patients.  Dr.  Herpin  finds  six  patients  who  were  almost  all  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  treatment  In  one,  venesection  appeared  to  have 
more  ii^uence  than  the  zinc,  in  producing  improvement.  Of  the  remaining 
five  cases,  there  were— one  cure  without  relapse,  in  a  patient  who  had  had  only 
three  attacks ;  two  cures  followed  by  relapse — in  one  of  these  the  oxide  of 
zinc  failed  on  the  subsequent  trial ;  one  in  whom  improvement  was  produced 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  in  whom  the  same  remedy  failed  ten  years  later ;  and 
lastly,  one  in  whom  the  disease  altogether  resisted  treatment,  although  it 
had  oieen  commenced  five  days  after  the  first  attack.  Thus,  while  the  total 
number  of  favourable  cases  treated  by  zinc  are  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  six, 
adults  furnish  only  three  cases  out  of  five,  and  in  only  one  of  these  was  the 
cure  permanent. 

In  adult  afe,  it  is  necessary  to  give  zinc  in  lar^e  doses  and  for  a  considerable 
time ;  in  childhood  and  old  age,  the  same  result  is  obtained  from  smaller  doses, 
and,  in  some  cases,  from  almost  insignificant  quantities. 

The  preceding  observations  appear  to  Dr.  Herpin  to  afford  sufficient  reason 
for  arriving  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Oxide  of  zinc  seems  to  be  indicated  as  an  anti-epileptic  in  children  and 
old  persons. 

2.  It  often  fails  in  persons  of  middle  age,  especially  in  men. 

3.  If  it  be  employed  in  females,  it  must  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for  a 
long  time. 

Whatever,  Dr.  Herpin  observes,  may  be  the  remedies  emnloyed,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  disease  be  treated  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possibfe.  He  is  convinced  that,  by  perseveringly  treating  epilepsy  from  its 
earliest  manifestation,  there  is  a  certamty  of  cure  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
At  present,  some  mistake  the  first  syinptoms  of  the  disease ;  others  treat  it 
for  a  time  by  means  almost  always  inemcacious,  such  as  bleeding,  anthelmin- 
tics, &c. ;  others  again  try  useful  remedies,  but  timidlv,  and  without  effect. 
A  small  number,  chiefly  hospital  physicians,  form  a  toferably  accurate  notion 
of  the  choice  of  a  medicine  and  ot  the  results  obtained ;  but  they  are  placed  in 
the  worst  conditions  for  acting  at  the  most  favourable  moment. 

Dr.  Herpin  promises,  at  a  future  period,  to  publish  in  the  UiUom  MSdicaU 
the  details  of  some  cases  in  the  private  practice  of  himself  and  others,  giving 
both  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  cases  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
have  been  met  with. 
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It  is  so  seldom  that  the  public  mind  is  ill  directed  or  imfairly  prejudiced  bj 
the  i)ublic  press^  or  that  the  latter  appears  to  leud  its  aid  to  attack  the  innocent 
or  minister  to  vindictive  and  personal  feelings,  that  whenever  such  an  event 
does  occur,  the  attention  of  thmking  and  unprejudiced  men  is  arrested,  and  the 
mind  seeks  some  explanation  of  sucli  an  apparent  anomaly. 

There  are  few  subiects  which  have  ot  late  occupied  earnest  and  philan- 
thropic minds  more  tlian  the  management  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  the 
treatment  of  their  inmates ;  nor  b  there  any  more  vexed  question  than  the 
boundary  which  separates  soundness  of  mind  from  insanity. 

The  very  fact  of  mental  disease  requiring  peculiar  treatment,  and  that  for 
obvious  reasons  such  treatment  is  at  all  times  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  secrcs^r,  and  that  the  interior  of  a  private  asylum  should  be  as  private  as  its 
name  designates,  gives  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  public  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
curiosity,  not  unattended  by  doubt  and  suspicion.  Hence  anv  apparent  depar- 
ture from  the  laws  which  govern  such  institutions  is  watclied  ,with  jealous 
scrutiny.  The  antecedents  of  private  asylums  before  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners in  Limacy  arc  not  of  the  most  favourable  kind ;  while  the  super- 
vision of  that  body  has  not  been  long  enough  established,  nor  their  peculiar 
functions  sufficienflj  miderstood  by  tlie  pubbc,  to  give  them  the  assurance  that 
the  misrule  of  former  days  is  now  practicsdly  impossible.  Hence  it  is,  we 
believe,  that  a  wliisper  of  mismanagement  in  any  ])ublic  or  private  asylum  is 
ea^rly  listened  to ;  and  minds  already  prepared  for  startling  disclosures  seize 
with  avidity  upon  the  first  intimation  of  illegal  uractices,  and  at  once  draw  the 
conclusion  that  heinous  ofTenccs  can  be  and  still  are  perpetrated  and  sheltered 
under  the  existing  laws  of  lunacy. 

Time  alone  can  give  a  diiferent  bias  to  public  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  not  imtil  the  public  mind  is  satisfied  that,  by  the  machinery  of  the  lunacy 
laws,  a  watchful  eye  is  ever  kept  on  the  conduct  of  asylums,  and  that  misdeeds 
are  inevitably  detected  and  as  surely  punished,  tliat  mistrust  of  such  estabUsh- 
ments  will  l)e  removed. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks  by  the  report  of  a  recent  case 
which  lias  excited  no  little  public  interest,  and  not  less  puolic  scandal — a  case 
wldch,  if  the  facts  are  as  represented  by  the  public  statements,  should  for  ever 
deprive  the  parties  accusca  of  all  public  confidence ;  and  it  is  not  without 
much  pain,  seeing  that  gentlemen  of  high  and  rising  repute  in  their  profession 
are  implicated  as  to  character  and  reputation,  that  we  conuuence  the  mvestiga- 
tionot  this  case.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Norwich  a  private  lunatic  asylum, 
known  as  Heigham  Hall,  wliich  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  con- 
ducted with  repute  by  its  proprietors.  Its  position  was  so  good  that  during 
the  past  year  Dr.  Kunking,  a  gentleman  well  and  most  favourably  known  in 
medical  literature,  as  well  as  higlily  esteemed  in  his  immediate  neiAbourhood, 
was  induced  to  become  a  co-proprietor  with  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Watson,  the 
original  proprietors.  Immediatelv  after  this  union  reports  were  circulated  by 
Dr.  Hull,  that,  ttco  years  before,  Mr.  Nichols  had  solicited  him  to  become  a 
party  to  a  breach  of  the  law.  Now,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
private  squabbles  of  Mr.  Nichols  or  Dr.  HulF,  or  entertain  the  question  of  the 
motives  of  the  one  or  the  credibility  of  the  other.  We  have  a  liigher  and 
more  serious  object  in  view.  We  desire  to  enter  dispassionately  into  the 
inquiry — seeking  the  truth,  and  awarding  an  unprejudiced  judgment.  The 
allegations  against  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Watson  may  be  considered  under  three 


Firsily,  That  they,  in  June,  1852,  received  into  their  house  a  person  guilty 
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of  an  offence,  of  whose  insanity  there  was  doubt,  and  by  such  reception  rescued 
him  from  the  probable  consequences  of  his  crime. 

Secondly.  Tliat  upon  his  discharge  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  asylum. 

Thirdly.  That  after  the  visiting  justices,  in  June,  1854,  made  the  discovery 
that,  in  their  opinion,  he  was  not  a  proper  person  to  have  been  appointed,  or 
continue  to  officiate,  as  chaplain,  he  was,  in  contravention  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
retained  in  the  house  as  a  boarder.  These,  apart  from  a  vast  deal  of  personal 
and  extraneous  matter,  constitute  the  gravamen  of  the  charges  agamst  the 
proprietors. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  cliarge : — ^Was 
Mr.  Holmes  (the  patient)  sane  or  insane? — and  was  he  protected,  by  the 
admission  to  tlie  asylum,  from  the  operations  of  the  law  ? 

It  appears  that  his  family,  on  a  previous  occasion,  entertained  doubts  as  to 
his  samty,  and,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Nichols  had  an  opportunity  of  adding  a 
patient  to  liis  establishment,  but  declined,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence 
ofimanity  wa9  insiffflcienl,&\me  of  conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the  charges 
recently  brought  against  him :  being  again  consulted,  he  deemed  liim  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  advised  liis  confinement ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  he  appears 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  statements  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  magistrate  who 
was  applied  to,  the  policeman  who  investigated  the  charge,  the  mother  of  the 
girl  upon  whom  the  assault  was  committed,  her  aunt,  Mr.  Holmes'  house- 
keeper, and  her  husband,  who  all  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  he  was 
not  and  had  not  been  for  some  time  in  his  right  mind  before  his  removal  to  the 
asylum.    On  the  other  hand,  a  Mr.  Mills,  wno  had  been  requested  to  examine 

Mj.  H ,  coidd  not  discover  any  symptoms  of  insanity  (he  does  not  say  that 

he  was  of  sound  mind),  and  upon  this  point  much  stress  has  been  laid.  With 
us  it  has  but  little  importance ;  for  it  must  be  considered  that  Mr.  Mills  saw 
the  patient  but  oftce;  now  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  single  interview  is 
sufficient  to  detect  unsoundness,  but  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  several 
examinations  are  required  before  the  experienced  and  practical  psychologist 
can  venture  to  pronounce  upon  the  existence  of  insanity,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  tnc  evidence  of  those  in  daily  intercourse  with  Mr.  Holmes  is 
more  tlian  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  negative  opinion  of  Mr.  MiUs.  It 
is  stated,  upon  credible  testimony,  that  this  unfortunate  gentleman  expressed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  that  it  was  liis  desire  to  be  placed  in  the  Norwich 
Castle,  as  that  would  do  him  good.  The  husband  of  this  housekeeper  states, 
that  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  to  hold  him  down  on  the  floor  as  a  protection 
from  his  violence;  and  the  general  evidence  of  other  parties  is  to  the  effect 
that  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  lunatic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  says,  that, 
"  during  his  soioum  at  Wymondham,  he  became  less  and  less  resi)onsible 
for  his  actions.  In  the  face  of  such  an  amount  of  testimony,  can  we 
draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hobnes  was  upset; 
the  contrary  would  be  to  suppose  that  a  vast  conspiracy  existed  to  establish  a 
fact  which  no  one  beyond  Mr.  Nichols  had  any  interest  in  making  apparent. 
The  fact  that  the  accused  have  again  and  again  made  efforts  to  be  put  upon 
their  defence,  shoidd  have  its  due  consideration;  at  present  they  appear,  owing 
to  feelings  adverted  to  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  to  have  been  un- 
faurly  assailed,  and  condemned  unheard.  The  charge  that  Mr.  Holmes  was 
rescued  from  the  gripe  of  the  law  involves  a  simple  absurdity,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  English  law  must  know ;  his  admission  to  the  asylum  m  no 
wav  protected  him,  out  rather  secured  his  person  until  the  ministers  of  the  law 
had  prepared  to  seize  him:  had  such  a  course  been  adopted,  Mr.  Nichols 
would  liave  found  to  his  cost  that  any  opposition  would  have  been  followed  by 
fatal  consequences  to  his  asylum.  Wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  under- 
current prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  asylum  exists,  since,  even  after  the 
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expressed  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  that  the  Rev.  E.  Holmes 
was  insane  when  admitted  to  Hcigham  Hall  Asylum,  the  public  mind  is  dis- 
torbed  by  frequent  returns  to  the  subject.  Our  space  prevents  our  entering 
more  than  generally  upon  the  other  and  more  insi^iificant  charges.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment  as  chaplain  is  a  matter  of  opinion  only ;  there  was 
nothing  morally  or  legally  wron^  in  such  appointment,  nor  can  we  see  that  a 
lunatic  restored  to  reason  shoula  be  held  responsible,  and  punished  for  acts  com- 
mitted while  of  unsound  mind,  or  precluded  from  a  return  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

The  breach  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  upon  which  the  Recorder  of  Norwich  made, 
we  think,  much  too  severe  remarks,  appears  to  us  no  breach  at  all.  Mr.  Hohnes 
was  suspended  from  his  office  by  the  proprietors ;  they  were  anxious  (and 
dilig^ently  sought)  for  further  investigation  into  the  charges  against  them. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Holmes,  as  was  most  natural,  remain^,  witn  the  know- 
ledge of  all  parties,  in  the  house,  which  he  at  once  left  when  the  Ck)mmissioners 
found  themselves  unable  to  sanction  his  residence  as  boarder.  The  published 
correspondence  of  the  Commissioners  upon  this  point  must  disarm  all  feeling 
of  prejudice.  We  have  now  a  more  pleasing  duty  to  discharge  towards  the 
propnetors  of  Heigham  Hall  Asylum.  We  observe  that  an  active  magistrate, 
Mr.  Guttren,  speaks  of  the  management  of  the  asylum  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise,  an  occurrence  studiously  overlooked  in  the  various  articles  which  have 
appeared  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietary.  We  are  unable  to  account,  upon 
reasonable  grounds,  for  this  omission.  We,  however,  must  congratulate 
Messrs.  Nichols,  Ranking,  and  Watson,  upon  having  obtained,  at  such  a  time, 
so  unoualified  a  commendation  of  their  management.  Let  them  but  persevere 
in  sucn  a  course,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  they  will  outlive  the  attacks  of  the 
evil-disposed,  or  the  attempts  of  unsuccessful  nvals  to  injure  an  establishment 
which  now,  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  has  had  a  breath  of  scandal  wafted 
against  its  waUs. 
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In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Pt^chological  JourtuU,  when  alluding  to  the 
increased  prevalence  of  Oinomama  the  insanity  exhibiting  itself  in  a  morbidly 
uncontrollable  desire  for  stimulants,  we  made,  after  suggesting  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  the  intemperate,  the  subjoined  remarks : — 

"  We  should  like  to  see  this  important  subject  taken  up  by  judicious  persons, 
and  much  of  the  fallacy,  error,  and  prejudice  in  association  with  it,  dispelled. 
Alas !  how  inanv  hundreds  are  annually  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  intemperance, 
whose  lives  might  have  been  spared  had  efficient  means  been  resorted  to  at  an 
early  period,  before  the  habit  became  fixed  and  confirmed.  That  there  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind  manifested  solely  in  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  stimu- 
lating drinks,  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  the  more  we  see  of  the  insane,  the  stronger 
is  this  conviction  fastened  on  our  minds.  There  is  ordinary  intoxication,  and 
this  ma^,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  a  habit;  but  there  is,  apart  from  this,  a 
form  of  insanity,  exhibiting  itself  almost  exclusively  in  a  moroid  yearning  for 
intoxicating  drinks.  We  liave  often  seen  cases  of  the  kind,  and  as  often 
have  lamented  our  inability  seriously  to  grapple  with  them  until  the  disease 
has  extended  into  positive  delirium,  and  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the  law 
allows  us  to  interpose." 

This  sug^stion,  thrown  out  by  ourselves  many  years  back,  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  m  this  country.  The  more  the  pity.  Our  transatlantic  "  go-ahead" 
friends,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  time, 
and  are  always  prominent  in  every  Christian  and  philanthropic  undertaking,  are 
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adopting  active  measures  to  establish  an  institution  of  the  kind  for  the  recep- 
iioa  an!  treatment  of  persons  addicted  to  uncontrollable  habits  of  intem- 
perance, under  the  designation  of 

"The  Ikebkiate  Abtlum." 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  remarks  in 
reference  to  this  noble  project.  We  extract  them  from  the  New  York  Triimnet 
q[  December  I,  1854. 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  organize  an  mstitution  to  be  known  as  the  '  United  States  Inebriate 
Asjlum,'  and  to  act  as  Ck)nmussioner8  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  Asylum,  do  herewith  submit  to  the  public  the  following 
statement : — 

"  Tlic  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  de8« 
titute  inebriate,  where  his  physical  and  moral  condition  will  be  anke  the  care 
of  the  physician  and  the  phihuithropist,  and  where  his  labour  may  be  rendered 
productive,  and  of  service  to  Iiis  family. 

"  With  the  Asylum  there  will  be  connected  workshops,  in  which  each  pa- 
tifint,  as  soon  as  his  condition  will  permit,  will  be  employed — thus  making  the 
Asylum  a  self-supporting  institution. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  community  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
maint^jining  inebriates  in  alms-houses  and  prisons,  who  will  be  separated  from 
the  society  of  those  incarcerated  for  public  crimes,  and  placed  where  their  in- 
ebriety will  be  treated  as  a  disease,  and  where  no  efforts  will  be  wanting  to 
produce  in  them  a  reformation,  uid  where  an  income  from  their  labour  wiQ  be 
secured  to  their  f&milies,  who  otherwise  would  be  left  to  penury  and  suffering. 

"  To  carry  out  successfully  the  great  aim  of  the  institution,  50,000  dolkin 
must  be  raised — this  being  the  amount  of  capital  stock  reauired  by  the  charter. 
This  amount  Twhich  can  be  increased  when  necessary)  is  oivided  mto  shares  of 
10  dollars  eacn.  Any  person  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  can 
send  his  name,  with  the  amount  he  will  take,  to  any  one  of  the  directors. 

"  We  think  it  judicious  to  lease  a  building  or  buildings,  until^suitable  edifices 
can  be  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  practicable, 
upon  the  work  for  which  the  charter  was  granted.  In  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  incorporation,  there  wul  be  a  report  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  January  of  each  year,  of  the  proceeding,  expenditures,  income,  and 
condition  of  the  Asylum,  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  tne  President  and  Trea- 
surer, which  report  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  an  institution  of  this  character,  we  cite  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

"  *  To  the  aooount  of  physical  remedies,'  he  says,  *  I  shall  add  one  more— 
viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  exduaive  reception  of  hard  drinkers.  They  are  as  much  the  objects  of 
public  humanity  and  chmity  as  mad  people.  They  are  indeed  more  hurtful  to 
society  than  most  of  the  deranged  patients  of  a  common  hospital  would  be  if 
they  were  set  at  liberty.' 

"  We  are  happy  in  giving  assurance  that  this  cnterpiise  meets  with  the  ap- 
probation and  encouragement  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  philanthropio 
members  of  the  conununity. 

**  The  Directors  put  forth  this  brief  statement  of  their  object  and  plan  of 
operations,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  a  quick  and  cordial  response  from 
the  benevolent  of  this  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  call  for  sym- 
pathy and  material  aid  in  laying  a  permanent  basis  of  an  institution  that  pro- 
mises much  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  a  large  number  of  the  human 
brotherhood,  we  are  confident  will  not  be  unheeded. 
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**  Tliis  institution  is  not  designed  to  conflict  with  any  other  methods  for 
saying  the  inebriate.  There  is  nothing,  we  believe,  similar  to  it  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

"  Thousands  will  look  to  it  for  help,  and  help  they  should  and  must  have. 

"That  which  was  worth  creating  is  worth  preserving.  The  Benevolent 
Father  puts  it  within  our  power  to  save  those  wiio  are  ready  to  perish.  To 
rescue  a  fellow-being  from  physical  and  spiritual  thraldom  is  worthy  of  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  talents  and  the  purest  love.  To  redeem  from  ruin  is 
ffreatcr  than  to  create.  To  turn  from  vice  to  purity,  from  darkness  to  light, 
m)m  death  to  life ;  to  make  him  possessed  of  a  free,  enlarged,  and  beautified 
existence,  is  a  divine  mission. 

"  Everywhere  goes  up  the  wail  of  wrecked  humanity,  of  prostrate  and  suffer- 
ing brothers;  from  every  side  comes  the  cry  for  help.  They  are  the  tnie 
workers  who  respond  to  tliis  cry.  They  are  enriched  by  giving,  and  blessed  in 
blessinff. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters !  give  us  your  aid  in  this 
branch  of  beneficence,  and  the  blessing  of  midtitudes  will  be  your  reward." 

This  subject  is  ably  handled  in  a  recent  report  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (U.S.  America),  in  which  the  form  of  insanity 
exhibiting  itself  in  an  involuntary  and  irresistible^  propensity  to  drink  is  fuUy 
and  accurately  described.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  physician  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  are  fairly  represented  by  the  writer : — On  complying  with 
certain  (legal)  conditions,  we  are  authorized  to  hold  in  confinement  persons 
who  are  insane;  but  no  law  of  the  land  would  justify  us  in  depriving  men  of 
their  liberty  for  any  other  cause,  however  commendable  the  object.  Now,  the 
class  of  persons  in  question,  while  in  the  paroxysm,  or  suffering  under  its  im- 
mediate effects,  may,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be  caUeainsane,  and  so 
lon^  we  have  an  unquestionaole  right  to  hold  them.  When,  however,  this  con- 
dition passes  away,  as  it  usually  does  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  the  mind 
resumes  its  perfect  consciousness,  what  are  we  to  do  r  The  person  claims  his 
liberty,  while  nobody  doubts  that  he  would  use  it  only  to  advance  another  step  in 
the  road  to  bodily  and  mental  ruin.  Here  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  duties,  and 
with  every  disposition  to  do  right,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  compromising 
either  the  happiness  of  families  or  the  rights  of  individuab.  The  friends  are 
desirous  of  giving  the  person  the  benefit  of  the  only  measure  which  promises  re- 
lief—a nrotracted  abstmence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  The  measure  is  prompted 
by  kincmess  and  duty,  but  nothing  short  of  confinement  will  ensure  its  accom- 
plishment, and  they  appeal  to  us  to  aid  them  in  their  laudable  design  with 
the  means  and  appliances  at  our  command.  Prompted  bv  similar  motives, 
we  consent  to  receive  the  person  and  give  him  the  benent  of  the  peculiar 
discipline  and  management  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  most  cases  we 
encounter  no  opposition.  The  person  may  protest  against  the  measure  which 
deprives  him  of  liberty,  but  he  fcdls  to  obtain  any  support  or  countenance* 
The  right  of  friends  or  guardians  to  subject  him  to  any  reasonable  manage- 
ment which  promises  to  restore  his  appetites  and  passions  to  a  healthv  con- 
dition, remains  unquestioned,  and  we  are  as  little  disturbed  by  meddlesome 
interference  as  in  any  other  class  of  cases.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  person  invokes  the  aid  of  those  who  disregard  altogether  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  case,  and  we  are  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  for  holding  in 
confinement  men  who  are  neither  insane  nor  guilty  of  crime.  This  is  an  em- 
barrassing position.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  prompted  by  a  senbc  of  right 
and  duty  to  avoid  aU  doubtfid  constructions  of  the  law ;  on  the  other,  our 
sympatliics  are  excited  by  the  agony  of  friends  whose  hearts  have  been  torn 
by  repeated  outrages  upon  public  order  and  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle ; 
whose  strongest  efforts  have  been  needed  to  avert  painful  exposures,  if  not  the 
most  disgraceful  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  who  cu:ead  the  renewal  of  those 
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scenes  in  which  every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  honour,  propriety,  and  right 
seemed  to  have  given  place  to  a  savage,  grovelling  fury.  Wliatever  course  we 
take — whether  we  shun  collision  with  the  law  by  yielding  at  once  to  its 
demands,  or,  strong  in  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  and  objects,  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way  and  abide  the  consequences — ^we  assume  a  responsibility 
which  ought  not,  in  justice,  to  be  imposed  upon  us.  It  would  seem,  then,  to 
be  a  very  proper  conclusion,  that  if  we  are  expected  to  receive  the  class  of 
persons  m  question,  we  must  be  invested  with  the  requisite  legal  authority. 
Let  the  legislature  enact  that  habitual  drunkenness  shall  be  subjected  to  all 
the  disabilities  of  insaoitv,  and  then  we  may  engage  in  a  work  of  humanity 
without  infringing  upon  the  right  of  individuals.' 
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We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  "  American  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane"  are  taking  this  subject  up  in  a  proper  sjiirit.  It  is 
time  that  all  parties  connected  with  the  management  ot  institutions  for  the 
»pe<jial  treatment  of  the  insane  should  do  their  utmost  to  discountenance  the  use 
of  terms  biised  upon  fallacies,  gross,  crude,  obsolete,  aud  exploded  notions,  and 
onlv  calculated  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  suffering  from  brain  disorders, 
and  to  prejudice  and  disgust  the  public  against  all  personally  connected  with 
the  conhnement  of  the  insane.  The  phrases,  ^^madnessy*  ^*  m^d -house"  ^^lunatie'* 
^* lufialic  asulum"  " keepers y"  "asylum"  "cell"  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever 
expunged  from  our  vocabulary.  The  term  "  madness'*  is  unquestionably  aa 
unscientific  one ;  the  word  "  lunatic"  is  obviously  founded  upon  an  acknowledged 
error ;  the  appellation  "  keeper,"  only  suggests  to  the  imagination  wild  beasts, 
iron  cages,  and  certain  officials  who  perambulate  the  Zoological  (hardens,  and 
should  never  escape  the  lips  of  humane  and  scientific  men.  In  fact,  it  is  our 
duty,  recognising  the  importance  of  early  treatment  in  cases  of  iusanity,  and  the 
necessity,  as  a  curative  process,  of  removing  the  insane  immediately  from  the 
excitement  and  morbid  associations  of  home,  to  accompany  that  imperative  step 
witli  the  uiinimum  degree  of  annoyance,  both  to  the  patients  and  their  friends. 
A  man  in  a  state  of  insanity  is  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  being  informed 
that  he  is  going  to  a  "  mad-house ;"  and  we  would  humbly  suggest,  when  there, 
that  the  irritation  which  is  necessarily  increased  by  his  sudaen  removal  from 
home,  and  being  placed  among  strangers,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  mitigated  by 
telling  him,  that  ne  is  to  be  consigned  to  a  "cell"  or  that  he  has  a  "keejaei^*  to 
watch  his  every  movement,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  and,  it  neoes- 
saiT,  to  control  his  actions. 

We  tlirow  out  these  hints  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  all  engaged  ia 
the  management  of  this  class  of  patients,  intending  in  an  early  number  to  recur 
to  the  subject. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. 

My  deab  Sie, — ^In  the  current  number  of  your  Journal  (October,  1854)  there 
is  an  ai-ticle  on  Non-mechanical  Restraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  in 
which  I  am  classified  with  those  "  Medical  Superintondcnts  of  Asylums  who  do 
not  use  restraint,  but  who  give  no  opinion  on  the  abstract  question."  Will 
you  permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  exact  position  I  wish  or  o^ight  to 
occupy,  for  I  direct  mcclianical  restraint  Tsuitable  to  the  case)  to  be  used  when- 
ever, after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  tne  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  the 
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best  for  the  patient.  Fracticalfy,  I  think  I  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
jpreat  majority  of  medical  superintendents  in  the  abstract  opinion ;  for  seclusion, 
immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  the  cold  shower  bath,  and  yarious  other  methods 
used  to  secure  a  control  of  the  actions  of  the  insane  are  all  based  upon  the 
principle  of  a  coercive  treatment  being  necessary  in  at  least  some  cases,  yet  to 
oe  used  as  seldom  as  possible.  In  my  reply  to  the  queries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, I  do  not  refer  to  those  less  direct  methods  of  restraint,  but  only  to  the 
mechanical ;  and  I  remarked,  *'  As  to  the  use  of  persons  or  mechanical  appU- 
ances,  when  physical  force  is  absolutely  necessary  (and  such  cases  must  inevi« 
tably  occur)  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  latter." 

Ail  the  means  and  methods  used  to  regulate  the  actions  of  the  insane,  whether 
they  be  simply  medicinal,  or  mechanical,  or  moral  (as  seclusion,  the  cold  douche, 
&c.),  may  be  used  with  unnecessary  frequency,  harshness,  or  cruelty ;  the  ob- 
jections wliich  apply  to  one,  apply  mdeed  to  aU.  I,  for  one,  therefore,  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  controversy  tenmnated  which  has  become  useless  for  practical 
results,  and  appears  not  only  to  be  degenerating  into  personalities,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  taint  of  empiricism.    I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  tnily  yours, 

York,  13th  Nov.  1854.  J.  Laycock. 


^  CDonespontrfnts. 

The  parcel  of  books  sent  by  Dr.  Girokmi,  from  Pesaro,  we  were  obliged  to  refuse, 
in  consequence  of  several  pounds  postage  being  demanded! 

The  excellent  and  well-written  woric  on  "  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  relation  to 
Criminal  Acta/'  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bucknill,  M.D.,  and  the  valuable  Essay  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Williams  on  "  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  its  Medical  and  Legal  considerations," 
published  at  length  in  the  "Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  will  )>e 
reviewed  conjointly  in  our  next  number. 
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Abt.  I.—OINOMANIA  ;   OR,   THE    MENTAL   PATHOLOGY 
OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

Ix  our  last  Number  we  briefly  referred  to  a  noble  effort  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  establish  an  "  Inebriate 
Institution"  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  that  form  of  insanity,  or 
monomania  manifesting  itself  principally  in  a  morbidly  uncontrollable 
propensity  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  We  do  not  refer  to  drunkenness 
or  intemperance  in  the  popular  signification  of  the  terms,  but  to  z,  phase 
oi disordered mind^  oi cerebral  disease,  the  prominent  symptom  being  an 
in-esistible  yearning  for  intoxicating  drinks.  The  experienced  physician 
and  pathologist  may  easily  distinguish  between  ordinary  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  "fits"  of  drunkenness  and  the  form  of  insanity  to  which 
we  allude.  This  mental  disorder  exists  to  a  frightful  extent  in  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade^  and  is  destruc- 
tive, beyond  all  conception,  to  domestic  happiness,  to  national  pros- 
perity, and  to  social  and  private  morals.  It  is  a  form  of  alienation  of 
mind  which  has, to  a  great  degree,  escaped  medical  and  general  observa- 
tion, and  may  therefore  be  classed  among  the  unrecognised  phases  of 
mental  derangement.  The  subject,  we  admit,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
one  to  grapple  with,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  fallacies 
existing  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  morbid  affections  of  the 
intellect.  This  must  not,  however,  deter  us  from  breaking  ground  upon 
so  important  a  matter. 

There  have  been  large  contributions  to  the  literature  of  drunken- 
ness in  England  of  late.  Twenty  years  ago  a  nimierous  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  collected  a  vast  mass  of  information  on  the 
subject  by  special  inquiry.*     Dr.  Carpenter  has  recently  published  a 

*  "  Beport  of  an  Inquiry  into  Drunkenness, ''ordered  by  the  House  of  Commoni 
to  be  printed,  6  August,  1834. 
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valuable  essay  on  the  subject,*  and  we  have  just  received  an  eloquent 
and  well- written  work  on  the  Pathology  of  Drunkenness,  from  the  pen 
of  an  intelligent  Scotch  physician.f  To  these,  other  names  of  English 
antiiore  might  be  added.  Very  able  writers  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, &c.,  have  also  added  largely  to  our  knowledge.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Friedreich,  Briihl-Cramer,  Barkhausen,  Most, 
Heinroth,  Lippich,  Rosch,  Huss,  &c.  Twenty  years  of  uninterrupted 
inquiry,  and  an  experience  of  the  affection  most  widely  extended,  must 
be  considered  sufficient  for  a  thorough  elucidation  of  its  general 
pathology  and  therapeutics. 

^Polydipsia  ehnosa,  or  drinking  to  drunkenness,  shows  itself 
in  various  ways.  First  in  order  comes  the  habitual  sot — the  man 
or  woman  who  drinks  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  and  who  is 
either  always  drunken,  or  more  deeply  drunken,  either  at  night  or 
twice  in  each  day.  This,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  termed  con- 
tinuous drunkenness.  Next  is  the  intermittent  form,  in  which  there 
are  two  or  three  days  of  continuous  drunkenness,  then  two  or  three 
days  of  entire  or  partial  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks.  This  is  seen 
most  typically  in  mechanics  of  drunken  habits,  who  drink  from 
Baturday  night  to  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning,  and  then,  going 
to  their  usual  employments,  continue  sober  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
This  intermittent  drunkenness  is,  for  the  most  part,  unconnected  with 
any  morbid  changes  in  the  nervous  system;  and  in  this  essential 
respect  it  differs  from  continuous  drunkenness,  and  from  an  inter- 
mittent form,  which  recurring  at  much  longer  intervals  may  be  termed 
paroxysinal  drunkenness.  Writers  mention  other  forms,  but  they  do 
not  present  points  of  difference  sufficiently  important  for  recognition 
as  distinct  from  the  preceding,  being,  in  fact,  those  forms  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  or  coDMningled,  or  else  instances  complicated 
with  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Polydipsia  elriosa,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  not  necessarily  insanity, 
for  the  "thirsty  soul"  may  usually  be  rendered  amenable  to  those 
motives  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  rational  or  sane  men.  That 
drunkenness  can  only  be  designated  insane  {Polydipsia  ehriosa  insana^ 
Dipsomania,  Oinomania)  which  is  induced  by  the  action  of  an  impulsive 
desire  for  stimulant  drinks,  uncontrollable  hy  any  motives  that  can  he 
addressed  to  the  understanding  or  conscience :  in  which  self-interest, 
self-esteem,  friendship,  love,  religion,  are  appealed  to  in  vain;  in  which 
the  passion  for  stimulant  drinks  is  the  master-passion,  and  subdues  to 

*  "  On  the* Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease.**  Prize 
Essay.     By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.a,  &c     1850. 

f  "The  Pathology  of  Drunkenness :  a  "View  of  the  Operation  of  Ardent  Spirits 
in  the  Production  of  Disease."    By  Charles  Wilson,  M.D.     1855. 
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itself  every  other  desire  and  faculty  of  the  soul,  We  say  stimulant 
drinks^  for  we  speak  of  intoxication  in  fho  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ;  but,  in  truth,  the  mania  has  a  wider  range  of  victims  than  the 
drunkard,  and  includes  all  those  who  indulge  uncontrollably  in  nar- 
cotic and  stimulating  drugs,as  the  drunkard  indulges  in  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  confirmed  opium-eater  is,  therefore,  virtually,  although  not  ety* 
mologically,  in  the  same  category  as  the  oinomaniac  \  for  he  is  equally 
the  slave  to  his  insane  appetite.  A  word  is  yet  to  be  invented  which 
shall  designate  correctly  the  form  of  mental  aberration  to  which  we 
refer.  "VVe  will  not  venture  the  attempt,  but  will  simply  define  it  to 
be  an  insane  appetite  for  those  agents  which  received  into  the  blood 
develop  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  mentdl  or  corporeal  well-being — a 
state  of  contentment,  ease  of  mind  or  of  body,  attributed,  in  popular 
language,  to  "the  spirits" — so  as  to  raise  "the  spirits,"  and  induce 
satisfaction,  happiness,  and  cheerfulness,  or  else  antagonize  the 
opposite  condition  to  this  feeling  of  mental  or  physical  well-being,  and 
so  counteract  unhappiness,  "  lowness  of  spirits,"  or  depression  of  the 
vital  and  mental  powers. 

The  circumstances  under  which  nervine  stimulants  are  taken  are  very 
various  and  widely  different.  The  most  general  excitant  of  the  appe- 
tite is  that  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  there  is  simply  a  desire  for 
pleasureable  excitement  and  little  power  of  will  to  resist  the  tempta* 
tion  to  gratify  the  desire.  Persons  of  this  class  are  numerous  in  the 
world.  They  have  hereditarily  a  large  capacity  for  physical  enjoy- 
ment, conjoined  with  feeble  intellect  or  judgment,  or,  if  not  feeble,  are 
highly  susceptible  to  all  painful  and  pleasurable  impressions,  and  are 
often  the  offspring  of  persons  who  have  indulged  in  stimulants,  or  whe 
have  weakened  the  cerebral  organization  by  vicious  habits  and  undue 
mental  labour.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  in  the 
family  to  hysteria,  convulsive  affections,  eccentricity  of  character, 
oinomania,  suicide ;  perhaps,  in  one  branch  or  member,  great  talent ;  in 
another,  a  weakness  of  mind  amoimting  almost  to  imbecility.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  of  a  person 
in  health  is  a  more  vigorous  and  agreeable  discharge  of  all  the  vital 
functions.  The  blood  courses  more  rapidly  through  the  bloodvessels ; 
the  voice  is  more  sonorous ;  the  eye  more  bright ;  the  muscular  system 
braced  up.  But  it  is  the  nervous  system  which  responds  most  readily 
to  the  stimulus.  The  intellect  is  clearer,  the  imagination  more  vivid, 
the  memory  more  distinct,  the  thoughts  more  definite;  in  short,  all  the 
faculties  are  exalted.  As  to  the  emotions — joy,  exhilaration,  and  good- 
fellowship  are  the  principal  results :  as  to  the  appetites,  an  increased  de- 
velopment. If  the  stimulus  be  taken  in  larger  quantity  so  as  to  act  as  a 
poison — i,e.,to  c^erawyc  the  functions — morbid  phenomena  in  connexion 
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with  the  encephalic,  centres  are  induced.  The  individual,  perhaps, 
manifests  more  clearly  his*  natural  infirmities  of  character.  The  irri- 
tahle  and  ill-tempered  become  quarrelsome;  the  silly,  good-natured,  and 
the  foolish  are  officiously  urgent  in  offers  of  kindness,  laugh  wildly  and 
are  tickled  by  trifles ;  and  the  melancholic  become  maudlin  sentimental. 
Sometimes  an  individual  passes  through  successive  phases  of  mental 
change — as  thus  :  at  the  first  half-bottle  of  wine  he  is  energetic,  dig- 
nified, and  decided,  and  his  conversation  is  of  affairs  of  moment.  At 
the  second  he  is  mirthfiil,  and  indulges  in  the  song  and  the  jest.  His 
motto  is  "  dulce  esi  desipere  in  loco.^*  At  the  third  he  is  emotional 
and  sentimental,  easily  moved  to  tears,  and  becomes,  perhaps,  amorous, 
or  religious,  as  individual  circumstances  may  determine.  At  the 
fourth,  he  is  quarrelsome  and  incoherent ;  at  the  fifth,  the  cerebellum 
i»  manifestly  more  deeply  involved,  for  he  has  now  lost  the  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  muscular  system,  so  that  he  totters  and  staggers,  or 
else  is  affected  with  motus  vertiginosi — ^reehng  movements — of  various 
kinds.  At  the  sixth,  total  abolition  of  consciousness  supervenes, 
and  that  condition  is  attained  in  which  the  sot  is  said  to  be  '^  dead^ 
drunk." 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  last  is  the  condition  desired  by 
many  drunkards;  it  is  the  summum  bonum  of  their  mental  and 
physical  existence.  Smollett  tells  us  that,  in  1742,  when  distilled 
liquors  were  very  cheap  (being  free  from  duty),  the  retail  dealers  put 
up  boards  inviting  people  to  be  dnmk  for  the  small  charge  of  one 
penny,  and  dead-dnmk  for  two-pence,  with  straw  free  to  lie  on.  Cel- 
lars and  places  strewed  with  straw  were  actually  provided  for  these 
devotees  of  Lethe.  It  is  to  this  grovelling  feUcity  that  the  habitual 
drunkard  usually  comes  at  last,  however  intellectual,  witty,  and  gay 
he  may  have  been,  when  he  first  began  his  career. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  stimulant  will  be  taken  in  quanti- 
ties and  at  times  in  accordance  with  the  corporeal  and  mental  character- 
istics of  the  individual.  With  the  educated,  wine  is  drunk  to  make 
glad  the  heart  and  to  invigorate  the  social  feelings.  To  these  results 
the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  wine-cup  invariably  points.  Anacreon 
expressly  repudiates  the  corporeal  delights  and  bestial  excesses  of  the 
savage ;  he  mingled  water,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  in  general,  with  his 
wine. 

"  No !  banish  from  onr  board  to-night 
The  revelries  of  rude  delight ; 
To  Scythians  leave  these  wild  excesses. 
Oars  be  the  joy  that  soothes  and  blesses ! 
And  while  the  temperate  bowl  we  wreathe^ 
In  concert  let  our  voices  breathe, 
Beguiling  every  hour  along 
liVith  harmony  of  soul  and  song." 
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To  antagonize  depressing  passions,  as  well  as  to  exhilarate,  is  often 
the  end  of  conviviality.  Care  and  anxiety,  grief  and  sorrow,  depress 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  if  they  do  not  make  it  literally  ache,  they 
are  often  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  sigh  and  a  feeling  of  sinking 
in  the  epigastric  region.  The  stimulus  of  wine  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  appreciated  as  the  most  ready  and  effectual  antidote  to 
these  depressing  emotions  and  sensations. 

'*  Behold !  my  boys  a  goblet  bear, 
Whose  sparkling  foam  lights  up  the  air; 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh  ? 
To  the  winds  they  fly,  they  fly ! 
Grasp  the  bowl ;  in  nectar  sinking, 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking !" 

A  great  proportion  of  persons  who  take  stimulant  agents  suffer  from 
an  indescribably  painful  feeling  of  langu6r  and  corporeal  illness,  which 
a  stimulus  is  found  to  remove.  This  feeling  is  intolerable  to  those  who, 
like  the  English  opium-eater,  "  hanker  too  much  after  a  state  of 
happiness,"  or  who  "cannot  face  misery  with  an  eye  of  sufficient 
firmness,"  so  that  the  desire  to  relieve  it  becomes  uncontrollable. 
Amongst  the  causes  of  these  sensations  may  be  mentioned  those 
nervous  affections  which  more  particularly  have  their  seat  in  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  the  seat  of  the  feeling  of  well-being, 
and  which  ministering  to  the  functions  of  viscera  in  important 
relation  to  life,  involve,  therefore,  the  instincts  for  life  and  well- 
being.  Certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  impeding  its  functional  activity 
or  rendering  its  action  painful,  induce  this  depressed  condition.  Morbid 
states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  either  inflammatory  or  irritative,  in 
which  digestion  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  a  distressing  sensation  of 
weakness  in  the  epigastrium,  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  habitual  drunkenness  and  opium-eating.  Of  these,  chronic  gastritis 
or  enteritis  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  To  some  such  state 
the  English  opium-eater  refers  when  he  asserts  that  when  he  first  took 
opium,  it  was  to  mitigate  a  most  painful  affection  of  the  stomach  that 
occurred  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  from  depression  of  spirit0| 
and  yielded  to  no  other  remedies.     The  same  writer  observes  that  the 

Dean  of and  a  late  under-secretary  of  state,  both  used  the 

same  words  to  describe  the  sensation  which  induced  them  first  to  be- 
come opium-eaters, — viz.,  "  that  he  felt  as  though  rats  were  gnawing 
and  abrading  the  coats  of  the  stomach."  Hepatic  or  splenic  derange- 
ment constitutes  another  not  unfrequent  and  well-known  source  of  this 
intolerable  maUaise,  Equally  frequent,  but  less  recognised,  is  a  chronio 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  iutestinOi 
resembling  that  which  attacks  the  stomach,  and,  like  that,  deeply  influ« 
^ncing  the  consciousness  as  to  pleasure  and  pain«  Morbid  states  of  the 
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blood  are  also  amongst  the  causes  of  the  physical  depression,  especially 
those  induced  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  oxygen  (as  when  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  is  habitually  breathed),  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  proper 
nutrient  materials,  or  by  the  retention  of  excreta,  as  the  biliary, 
urinary,  &c.  Or  the  morbid  condition,  on  which  the  distressing  feelings 
depend,  may  be  a  change  primarily  in  those  ganglionic  centres  we 
have  referred  to,  embedded  in  the  cerebral  mass,  and  are  certainly 
in  relation  with  the  whole  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  however  im- 
perfectly their  anatomy  may  be  known  to  the  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist. Such  a  morbid  condition  may  be  classed  with  the  true 
neuralgiaB  or  nerve-aches,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  which  induce  the 
latter  are  continually  the  causes  of  the  former.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  of  all  is  the  excessive  use  or  stimulation  of  any  portion  of  the 
nervous  system. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  organism  that  after  a  period  of  action  there  shall 
be  a  period  of  rest, — after  excitement,  comes  repose.  K  the  latter  fail  to 
be  induced,  pain  and  morbid  action  result.  The  excitement  and  in- 
creased action  induced  by  vinous  or  narcotic  stimulants,  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  need  for  repose  is  strongly 
expressed  by  the  organism  in  the  general  feeling  of  languor  and 
depression  which  succeeds  to  the  excitement,  so  soon  as  the  stimulant 
effects  of  the  agent  have  passed  off.  This  feeling  does  not,  however, 
precede  the  tranquil  rest  and  refreshing  slumber  that  commonly  foDow 
upon  labour  honestly  and  temperately  pursued ;  nor  is  the  rest  sweet, 
as  in  the  latter  case  Nature  provides  it  shall  be. 

The  depression  which  is  felt  treacherously  points  the  sufferer  to  the 
cause  as  the  remedy  for  the  feeling,  and  since  it  effectually  answers  the 
purpose — at  least  temporarily — ^the  thoughtless  and  imprudent  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  it.  They  have  now,  indeed,  a  double  inducement  to 
drink, — firstly,  to  dispel  "  the  blues ;"  secondly,  to  secure  pleasurable 
excitement.  In  this  way  a  poison  is  taken  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
man  becomes  at  last  the  subject  of  the  maniacal  vice  of  continuous 
drunkenness.  He  has,  finally,  induced  cerebral  disease,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  can  hardly  escape  ¥dth  all  appliances  and  means 
in  his  favour  that  art  can  afford. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  pathohyical  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  from 
its  first  beginnings  to  the  fatal  close  in  mania,  general  paralysisjor  death* 

We  have  already  cursorily  described  the  ordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
fit  of  drunkenness.  The  principal  characteristic  is,  that  the  power  of 
the  will  over  the  current  of  thought  and  over  the  actions  is  weakened, 
and  weakened  for  the  most  part,  pari  passu^  with  the  amount  of 
stimulant  taken.  Now,  as  this  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  mania» 
it  mfry  be  stated  that  during  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  the  individual  is  in 
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a  condition  quasi  his  cerebrum,  analogous  to  that  of  the  insane  persoxu 
The  action  of  alcohol  is  therefore  concentrated  on  the  brain.  As  to  the 
dijSerent  parts  of  the  brain  implicated  and  disordered,  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  affected  from  above  downwards.  Firstly,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, as  the  seat  of  intellect  and  imagination,  manifest  the  action  of 
the  poison,  next  the  emotional  centres  are  excited,  then  the  more 
animal  passions  are  roused,  the  motor  and  sensorial  centres  are  next 
disordered,  and  finally  the  sympathetic  system.  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks 
that  the  specific  exciting  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  centres 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  some  special  relation 
between  it  and  nervous  matter.  And  tins  idea  is  fully  borne  out,  he 
thinks,  by  the  results  of  the  experimental  researches  instituted  by  Dr. 
Percy,  who  found  alcohol  in  the  substance  of  the  brains  of  doga 
poisoned  by  it,  in  a  proportion  considerably  greater  than  in  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  blood.  In  short,  Dr.  Carpenter  argues  that  the  cere- 
bral substance  manifests  an  elective  affinity  for  alcohol  in  the  blood : 
'*  the  alcohol  being  thus  specially  drawn  out  of  the  circulating  current 
by  the  nervous  matter,  and  incorporated  with  its  substance,  in  such  a 
manner  as  even  to  change  (when  in  sufficient  amount)  its  physical  as 
well  as  chemical  properties.'*  Its  action  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Carpenter : — 

"  The  selective  power  of  alcohol  appears  to  lead  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  attack  the  cerebrum,  the  intellectual  powers  being  affected 
before  any  disorder  of  sensation  or  motion  manifests  itself;  and  to  this 
it  seems  to  be  limited  in  what  has  been  here  described  as  the  first  stage 
of  intoxication.  But  with  the  more  complete  perversion  of  the  intd* 
lectual  powers  which  characterises  the  second  stage,  we  have  also  ft 
disturbed  function  of  the  setuory  ganglia,  upon  which  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  superposed ;  this  disturbance  being  indicated  by  the 
disorders  of  sensation,  and  also  by  the  want  of  that  control  over  the 
muscular  movements  which  require  sensation  for  their  guidance.  In 
the  third  stage,  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  and  sensory  ganglia 
appear  to  be  completely  suspended,  and  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinal  cord  now  begin  to  be  affected,  as  we  see  to  be  indicated  by 
the  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  straHsmus,  the  dilated  pupil,  and  the 
tetanic  spasms." 

There  is  considerable  difference,  however,  in  the  temporary  insanity 
and  the  other  phenomena  of  morbid  cerebral  action  induced  bj 
alcohoL  It  is  certaia  that  in  some  persons  the  influence  on  the  motor 
system  is  much  more  manifest  than  on  the  sensorial,  for  in  the  class 
of  cases  to  which  we  refer,  while  the  individual  sits  still,  he  but 
slightly  betrays  his  devotion  to  the  glass,  and  it  is  only  when  he 
attempts  locomotion  that  it  is  discovered  he  is  too  drunk  to  walk. 
This  and  other  special  states  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

"  Sometimes  a  kind  of  reverie  occupies  the  transition  stage  between 
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that  of  excitement  and  complete  intoxication,  and  the  individual 
remains  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  simpering  quiescence.  With  another, 
one  sohtary  idea,  generally  some  real  or  fancied  subject  of  offence, 
seems  to  lay  hold  of  all  that  is  lefb  of  the  intelligence,  and  he 
mutters  his  resentment  with  stoHd  perseverance.  In  some,  the 
drunkenness  sets  in  suddenly,  after  the  drinking  has  been  continued 
for  a  time  previously  without  any  marked  indication  of  its  effects ; 
while  in  a  few  examples,  the  power  of  locomotion  seems  to  be  impH- 
eated  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  intelligence,  and  the 
drunkard  loses  the  faculty  of  rendering  his  movements  co-ordinate,  and 
reels  and  staggers  in  his  gait,  though  he  still  retains  an  entire  consci- 
ousness of  his  condition.  Or  there  may  be  the  contrary  of  this,  which 
is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  where  the  staring,  vacant  eye,  and  the 
expressionless  features,  with  the  inarticulate  speech,  surprise  one  in  an 
individual  who  can  still  walk  with  almost  perfect  steaidiness,  though 
with  a  peculiar  air  of  indecision  in  his  movements.  In  such  instances, 
which,  in  common  with  most  observers,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  remark,  there  are  physiological  grounds  for  believing  that,  in  the  first 
description,  it  is  the  cerebellum,  or  smaller  division  of  the  brain,  which 
is  chiefly  affected ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  cerebrum,  or  larger  division." 

Doubtless  individuals  differ  widely  as  to  the  relative  vigour  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  as  to  their  susceptibility 
to  assume  a  morbid  condition  on  the  application  of  morbific  agents ; 
a  difference  to  which  may  he  obviously  attributed  the  variety  in  the 
phenomena  of  intoxication  by  alcohol.  The  congenital  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  education  and  employments,  and  the  addiction 
to  other  vices,  as  gluttony,  debauchery,  &c.,  are  causes  of  fundamental 
differences.  The  length  of  period  during  which  the  brain  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  must  exercise  an  important 
influence.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  phenomena  of 
intoxication  are  as  varied  as  those  of  mental  derangement. 

We  may  with  propriety  here  revert  to  another  point  in  the 
natural  history  of  drunkenness,  namely,  the  dangerous  adulteration 
of  spirits  and  intoxicating  liquors.*  Poisonous  ingredients  may  be 
added  either  wilfully  or  accidentally.  In  England,  common  malt 
liquors  are  rendered  stronger,  that  is,  more  intoxicating,  by  the  addition 
of  cocculiis  Indicus,  In  countries  where  spirits  are  distilled  from  pota- 
toes and  the  cereals  indiscriminately,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  adul- 
terated with  some  of  the  nervine-irritants  and  acro-narcotic  poisons 
common  to  a  large  number  oijnngi.  Dr.  Huss  is  of  opinion  that  the 
brandy  distilled  from  diseased  potatoes  contains  some  new  principle, 
termed  by  the  Swedish  distillers  "  brannsnyta,"  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  spirit  distilled  from  fresh  potatoes  or  sound  grain,  and  the 
operation  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  alcohol.     In  Germany,  a  some- 

*  Vide  Dr.  Hassall's  valuable  work,  recently  published,  "  On  Food,  and  its 
Adulterations.''    1855. 
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what  similar  principle  is  obtained  from  distilled  spirits,  termed  "  fusel 
oil."  The  common  Lolium,  and  the  Baphania  raplianistrum,  (a  weed 
growing  in  the  corn-fields  in  Sweden  and  most  parts  of  northern 
Europe,)  are  both  poisonous.  Linnseus,  believing  the  latter  to  produce 
the  kind  of  phenomena  known  as  Ergotism,  (that  is,  the  results  of 
poisoning  by  ergotted  or  spurred  rye,)  termed  the  disease  Baphania^ 
Amongst  these  phenomena  are  enumerated  epilepsy,  delirium,  insanity, 
and  idiotcy.  Although  the  police  in  Germany  interfere  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  spurred  rye  for  food,  they  do  not  prevent  its  use  in 
distilling,  nor  the  use  of  the  poisonous  cereals  we  have  noticed.  In 
fact,  any  vegetable  matter  capable  of  the  saccharine  fermentation,  i^ 
used  by  distillers  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe — spurred  rye, 
mildewed  grain,  bad  potatoes,  husks  of  grapes,  &c.  Now,  all  these  have 
a  very  close  connexion  with  microscopic  fungi ;  and  hence  the  proba- 
bihty,  that  the  known  poisonous  principles  of  these  minute  mushroom 
growths  are  held  in  solution  in  these  foreign  kinds  of  spirits,  and  may 
be  the  true  source  of  the  acrid  stupifying  properties  which  they  especially 
possess.  Further,  the  fusel-oil  itself  is  not  pure,  but  contains  metallic 
oxides  of  known  virulent  action  on  the  nervous  system.  One  specimen 
the  concrete  oil,  when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  32*3  percent,  of 
these  oxides,  namely ; — 22*5  oxide  of  copper,  6*3  oxide  of  tin,  and  3*6 
oxide  of  lead !  How  much  of  the  poisonous  principle  derived  from  the 
loUum,  or  from  the  ergot,  or  from  the  poisonous  fungi  that  constitute 
the  deadly  vegetation  of  the  distillers'  refuse,  enters  into  the  hideous 
compounds  which  the  drunkard  swallows  hourly,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  determine,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to  our  subject.  Certain  it  is,  that 
poisons  of  this  kind  are  taken  with  the  inferior  spirits. 

The  action  of  opium,  hasaich,  and  other  drugs  upon  the  nervous 
system,  taken  for  the  same  purposes  as  alcohol,  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  latter  agent.  As  regards  the  mental  powers, 
opium  seems  to  act  almost  exclusively  upon  those  portions  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  which  constitute  the  seat  of  the  intellect  and 
imagination.  The  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater"  contains 
an  instructive  comparison  of  the  effects  of  opium  and  alcohol : — 

"  Crude  opium,  I  affirm  peremptorily,  is  incapable  of  producing  any 
state  of  body  at  all  resembling  that  which  is  produced  by  alcohol ;  and 
not  in  degree  only  incapable,  but  even  in  kind;  it  is  not  in  the 
quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in  the  quality,  that  it  differs 
sdtogether.  The  pleasure  g^ven  by  wine  is  always  mounting,  and 
tending  to  a  crisis,  after  which  it  declines ;  that  from  opium,  when 
once  generated,  is  stationary  for  eight  or  ten  hours;  the  first,  to 
borrow  a  technical  distinction  from  medicine,  is  a  case  of  acute — the 
second,  of  chronic  pleasure;  the  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady 
and  equable  glow.     But  the  main  distinction  lies  in  this — that  whereas 
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wine  disorders  the  mental  faculties,  opium,  on  the  contrary,  (if  taken 
in  a  proper  manner,)  introduces  among  them  the  most  exquisite  order, 
legislation,  and  harmony.  Wine  robs  a  man  of  his  sell-possession; 
opium  greatly  invigorates  it.  Wine  unsettles  and  clouds  the  judg- 
ment, and  gives  a  preternatural  brightness,  and  a  vivid  exaltation  to 
the  contempts  and  the  admirations,  the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  of  the 
drinker ;  opium,  on  the  contrary,  communicates  serenity  and  equipoise 

to  all  the  faculties,  active  or  passive In  short,  to  sum  up  all 

in  one  word,  a  man  who  is  inebriated,  or  tending  to  inebriation,  is,  and 
feels  that  he  is,  in  a  condition  which  calls  up  into  supremacy  the 
merely  human,  too  often  the  brutal,  part  of  his  nature ;  but  the  opium- 
eater  (I  speak  of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from  any  disease,  or  other 
remote  effects  of  opium,)  feels  that  the  diviner  part  of  his  nature  is 
paramount ;  that  is,  the  moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless 
serenity,  and  over  all  is  the  great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect." 

The  influence  of  these  nervine  poisons  is  not  limited,  however,  to 
the  cerebral  tissues.  The  entire  nervous  system  participates  in  the 
morbid  action,  and  consequently  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  also  involved.  As  to  these  latter,  opium  and  alcohol  appear  to 
have  widely  different  relations,  for  the  immediate  influence  of  opium 
upon  the  viscera  is  almost  exclusively  sedative,  of  alcohol,  stimulant. 
This  difference  of  action  shows  itself  also  in  a  marked  manner  in  the 
more  permanent  morbid  changes  induced  by  the  two  poisons ;  for 
opium  finally  exalts  sensibility,  alcohol  abolishes  it.  These  more  per- 
manent changes  merit  inquiry. 

The  constantly  recurring  action  of  a  nervine  stimulus,  follows  in  its 
results  on  the  appetite  the  law  of  habit ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  at  last  a 
necessary  stimulus,  and  is  urgently  desired,  in  the  same  way  as  food, 
drink,  &c.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  this  morbid  and  a 
natural  appetite  for  a  stimulus — that  when  the  latter  is  artificial  and 
induces  pathological  changes,  the  need  for  it  augments  pari  passu 
with  the  changes  themselves.  In  habitual  drunkenness,  and  in  opium- 
eating,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  although  there  are  exceptional 
instances  even  as  to  them.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  occasionally 
in  these  gradually  increasing  doses,  is  in  some  instances  enormous. 
Dr.  Farre  mentioned  to  the  Conmiittee  of  Inquiry  of  the  House  of 
Conunons,  the  case  of  a  gin-drinker, "  the  largest  man  he  ever  saw,"  who 
had  been  known  to  drink  seventy-two  glasses  of  the  usual  drams  at  a 
sitting.  Dr.Wilson  mentions  aeveral  similar  instances.  An  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  at  Hanover  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  half  a  gallon 
to  a  gallon  of  spirits  almost  every  day.  Chomel  cites  the  instance  of  a 
patient  aged  thirty-four,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  fifteen 
bottles  of  wine  and  four  of  brandy,  daily.  Esquirol  knew  another 
instance  in  which  171  petits  verres  of  brandy  was  the  daily  consumption. 
The  cause  of  this  insatiable  thirst  for  stimulants  lies  partly  in  the 
state  of  the  blood  and  the  nervous  centres,  partly  in  the  morbid  state  of 
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the  stomach.  In  the  absence  of  the  alcohol  from  the  former,  there  is  in 
fact  nothing  to  supply  its  place,  as  in  ordinary  health ;  while  in  the 
inflamed  and  irritated  state  of  the  gaatric  mucous  surface,  there  is  a 
direct  excitant  of  the  morbid  sensations  we  have  described  as  resulting 
from  thin  cause.  Hence  that  indescribable  feeling  of  sinking  and 
oppression,  which  renders  life  intolerable  to  the  drunkard,  until  the 
nervous  centres  are  again  stimulated.  As  the  action  of  the  alcohol 
gradually  abates,  in  consequence  of  its  being  used  up  or  eliminated  by 
the  excreting  surfaces,  a  fi*esh  supply  is  continually  taken  to  supply 
the  waste,  except  during  sleep.  This  cessation  from  the  action  of  the 
stimulant  during  the  night  is  the  principal,  though  not  perhaps  the 
sole,  reason  why  the  nervous  depression  is  the  greatest,  and  the  thirst 
for  spirits  so  urgent,  on  awaking  in  the  morning. 

At  this,  the  confirmed  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  the  brain  is 
diseased,  and  both  the  motor  and  intellectual  powers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  enfeebled.  The  sufferer  (for  such  he  emphatically  is)  ,is  incapable  of 
any  prolonged  bodily  exertion  or  continuous  thought,  and  the  incapacity 
for  fixing  the  attention  may  increase  so  as  to  amount  to  confusion  of  ideas. 
Spectral  illusions  are  not  unfrequent,  even  although  there  be  no  actual 
approach  to  delirium,  and  imaginary  soimds  and  voices  are  heard.  The 
moral  and  emotional  feehngs  undergo  a  degradation  progressing  pari 
passu  with  the  cerebral  disease,  so  that  the  high-minded,  honourable 
man  has  become  a  cunning,  selfish  liar  or  cheat,  the  religious  man 
a  sensualist,  the  faithful  husband  an  adulterer,  the  indulgent  father  a 
ferocious  tyrant  and  a  constant  terror  to  his  family.  German  writers 
(as  Clauss  and  Berndt)  take  special  note  of  this  change  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  drunkard,  designating  it  Inhumanitas  ehriosa.  They 
distinguish  two  principal  forms,  namely,  Ferocitas  ebriosa  and  Moro^ 
Htas  ebriosa  ;  the  former  is  seen  in  men  of  powerful  frame,  is  charac- 
terised by  brutal  violence,  and  often  ends  in  furious  mania ;  the  latter 
is  seen  in  individuals  of  a  more  delicate  organization,  following  seden- 
tary employments,  and  is  apt  to  end  in  melancholia  or  suicide.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  in  the  progress  of  intoxication  than  this  moral  degrar 
dation.  The  history  of  drunkenness  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
general  principle  so  striking  that  they  would  be  incredible  if  not  coo- 
firmed  by  daily  observation.  We  find  the  following  in  the  Parlia^ 
mentary  Bepoit  of  1834.  A  widow,  the  aunt  of  a  most  celebrated  and 
distinguished  vocalist,  fell  into  habits  of  gin-drinking  and  wasted  her 
fortune.  One  of  her  sons  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Herapath, 
(who  relates  the  history,)  and  lodged  with  a  poor  woman.  He  happened 
to  go  home  to  his  wretched  mother  one  Saturday  night,  and  the  con- 
lequence  was,  that  while  he  was  asleep  she  robbed  him  of  his  earnings, 
aod  pawned  his  shirt  and  coat  to  spend  all  in  drink.  The  boy  being 
ashamed  to  go  back  to  his  employer,  she  persuaded  him  to  turn  pick- 
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pocket,  and  he  was  ultimately  transported.  The  same  woman 
actually  taken  every  tooth  out  of  her  head  except  two,  and  sold  thee 
as  to  be  able  to  purchase  gin ;  and  she  would  have  sold  these  also, 
she  could  only  get  fourpence  for  the  last  one  she  had  sold. 
Poynder  mentioned  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  the  instance 
man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  a  drunkard,  who  was  tried  for  setting 
to  his  house,  in  Newgate-street,  and  whose  wife  died  almost  immediat 
after  he  was  suspected  of  doing  it.  The  jury  acquitted  him  on 
ground  that  it  was  possible  his  wife  (also  a  drimkard)  had  don 
On  his  death-bed  he  confessed  that  he  actually  had  induced  her  tc 
fire  to  the  house,  and  had  poisoned  her  as  soon  as  suspicion  fell  v 
him,  least  she  should  betray  his  secret.  Ferocious  crimes  of  every  1. 
prostitution,  and  the  lowest  licentious  indulgence  are  also  amongst 
moral  degradations  of  the  drunkard.  Domestic  virtue  and  happi 
are  utterly  annihilated.  Mr.  Broughton  mentioned  to  the  Pt 
mentary  Committee  an  instance  of  a  family,  the  father  and  mothi 
which  were  both  habitual  drunkards.  The  father  was  a  respect 
mechanic,  and,  in  addition  to  earnings  of  two  guineas  a- week,  mi.^ 
have  had  an  income  from  property  that  came  to  him  by  will,  of  20 
a-year.  Yet  his  home  was  worse  than  a  dog-kennel :  it  was  one  roon' 
there  was  no  bed,  only  a  few  old  rags  in  a  comer,  into  which  his  foi 
children  huddled ;  all  occasions  of  nature  in  both  ways  were  done  ii 
the  room ;  and  it  was  quite  clear,  from  inspection,  that  for  the  com* 
mon  purposes  of  nature  they  never  went  anywhere  else.  As  to  the 
development  of  the  ferocious  characteristics  of  man  by  drunkenness, 
the  police  reports  in  the  newspapers  are  full  of  the  most  painful  ex- 
amples. Brutal  violence  to  the  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  is  a  fre- 
quent result  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 

The  transition  from  this  degradation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  as  the  result  of  morbid  cerebral  action,  to  actual  and  acknow- 
ledged insanity,  is  but  a  step.  All  persons  experienced  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  are  well  conversant  with  the  general  fact,  that  drunken- 
ness  is  amongst  the  more  common  causes  of  mental  derangement,  not 
only,  indeed,  by  the  direct  morbific  action  of  alcohol  on  the  encephalon 
of  the  individual,  but  also  by  the  transmission  of  a  special  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  system  (thus  acquired)  to  his  offspring, 
which  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  nervous  affections  of  every 
kind,  but  more  particularly  to  various  forms  of  insanity,  amongst 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  that  uncontrollable  desire  for  stimu- 
lants, termed  oinomania.  Delirium  tremens,  or  the  drunkard's  deli- 
rium, is,  in  fact,  an  acute  paroxysm  of  mania  rumiing  its  course  quickly, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  acuteness  of  its  progress,  and  the  intensity  of  its 
symptoms,  that  it  differs  from  munia  ehrioaa,  or  apotu — a  real  insanity. 
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This  latter  affection  appears  under  various  forms,  and  is  relatively  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  the  statistical  tables  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for  1844,  illustrating  the  etiology  of 
insanity,  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  then  under  treatment  were  attri* 
bated  to  drunkenness.  Dr.  Carpenter  justly  observes,  that  of  4*6  per 
cent.,  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  vice  and  sensuality,  an  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  must  have  shared.  Moreover,  in  every  case  in 
which  hereditary  predisposition  was  traceable,  that  alone  was  men* 
tioned,  although  it  is  certain  that  such  predisposition  may  remain 
dormant  altogether,  if  not  excited  into  action  by  habitual  drunken* 
ness.  It  is  probable  that,  at  the  lowest,  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth,  or  25  per  cent.,  of  all  cases  of  insanity  may  be  attributed 
to  habitual  intoxication,  considered  both  as  an  exciting  and  pre* 
disposing  cause.  This  ratio  will  necessarily  vary,  however,  according 
as  the  general  papulation  is  more  or  less  given  to  drunkenness.  In 
the  ReiK)rt  of  the  Commissioners,  the  proportion  assigned  to  intem- 
perance of  the  patients  in  nine  provincial  private  asylums,  is  32  ^  per 
cent. ;  while,  according  to  Macnish,  of  286  lunatics  in  the  Richmond 
Hospital,  Dublin,  one-half  were  drunkards.  Parchappe  states  that  28 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  at  Rouen  were  due  to  drunkenness.  At  Turin, 
Bonacossa  found  the  proportion  of  drunkards  to  be  22  per  cent,  males, 
and  2  per  cent,  females ;  in  Holland,  11  per  cent,  males,  1  per  cent, 
females.  In  Berlin,  every  third  case  of  lunacy  among  the  lower  classes 
is  the  result  of  intemperance.  Habitual  dram-drinking  is  more  preva- 
lent in  northern  than  in  southern  Europe,  and  so  is  insanity.  In  Italy 
the  lunatics  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  3785  of  the  population ;  in 
England,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  the  proportion  is  1  in 
783,  770,  575,  632,  and  309,  respectively.  In  our  first  volume  we 
gave  a  table  (p.  314)  of  the  relative  proportions  of  insane  persons  in 
Norway  in  1825  and  1835,  after  the  spirit-duty  had  been  abolished  for 
ten  years.  The  increase,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  during 
the  decennium,  was,  in  the  towns,  32 '9  per  cent.,  in  the  rural  districts, 
69  per  cent.  In  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  the  increase  was,  as  to 
mania,  41  per  cent.;  melancholia,  60  per  cent.;  dementia,  52  per  cent.; 
but  most  striking  of  all,  as  showing  the  influence  of  drunken  parents 
in  the  cerebral  development  of  their  offspring,  congenital  idiotcy  had 
increased  150  per  cent. !  In  1825,  before  an  impulse  had  been  given 
to  the  use  of  spirits  by  an  abolition  of  the  duty,  the  congenital  idiots 
were  only  in  a  proportion  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
lunatic  population ;  in  1835  they  were  nearly  one-half.  Dr.  Howe 
alleges  as  a  fact,  having  a  similai*  explanation,  that  of  300  idiots 
in  the  State  of  Massachusets,  whose  history  he  investigated,  145  were 
the  children  of  intemperate  parents.    That  dram-drixiking  is  the  pro- 
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"bable  cause  of  this  large  increase  (as  Professor  Hoist,  to  whom  we 
owe  these  statistics,  affirms)  is  also  shown  by  another  consideration. 
Drunkenness  is  a  more  frequent  vice  amongst  men  than  women.  There 
entered,  during  one  week  of  1834,  into  fourteen  gin-shops  in  London, 
142,453  men,  and  108,593  women — a  great  disparity,  but  greater  if  it 
be  remembered  that  probably  a  large  number  of  the  women  went  to 
bring  spirits  home  for  their  husbands.  Now  woman,  in  virtue  of  her 
special  constitution,  is  really  more  predisposed  to  cerebral  disorder 
than  man,  yet  in  Norway  we  find  the  proportion  of  male  lunatics 
greater  than  of  females,  in  all  forms  of  derangement  except  melancholia. 
The  proportion  of  males  was  1  in  1449 ;  of  females,  1  in  1763.  The 
preponderance  of  melancholic  cases  in  the  female  population  is  the 
reverse  of  these  proportions,  and  may  perhaps  be  fairly  attributed,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  the  domestic  misery  which  habitual  drunken- 
ness of  the  father  induces  in  a  family.  Other  northern  countries 
exhibit  the  same  coincidence  between  the  prevalence  of  insanity  and 
drunkenness.  In  Sweden,  where  the  lunatics  are  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  770  of  the  population.  Professor  Huss  states  that  about  half  the 
number  of  insane  males  have  been  intemperate.  Of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  men  received  into  the  asylum  at  Stockholm  (we  quote  from 
Dr.  Wilson),  only  ten  were  insane  from  other  causes  than  drunken- 
ness. In  the  great  asylum  at  St.  Petersburg  (the  Eussians  are  noto- 
riously a  drunken  people),  out  of  997  admitted  during  ten  years,  837 
were  rendered  insane,  directly  or  collaterally,  by  intoxication.  The 
specific  forms  of  insanity  which  alcoholic  poisoning  develops  may  be 
classified  under  two  or  three  principal  heads.  Firstly,  there  is  the 
temporary  or  acute  mania,  known  as  delirium  tremens  ;  secondly,  that 
general  loss  of  mental  power  known  as  dementia  or  imbecility ;  thirdly, 
the  destructive  maniacs  and  monomaniacs,  more  especiaUy  the  homi- 
cidal ;  and  fourthly,  the  perversions  of  the  instinct  for  life  and  phy- 
sical well-being,  melancholia,  and  suicidal  monomania.  The  homicidal 
fury  of  drunkenness,  and  the  homicidal  impulse  which  the  vice  excites, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special  notice ;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the 
•cases  of  the  demented  and  imbecile ;  the  suicidal  form  is  the  most 
instructive. 

Dr.  Wilson  distinguishes  two  forms  of  suicidal  mania  in  the  drunkard. 
In  the  one  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  in  the  other, 
the  development  of  a  blind  impulse.  The  reasoning  drunkard  who 
commits  suicide,  stung  by  remorse  and  shame,  premeditates  the  deed. 
Dr.  Wilson  remarks : — 

tf  "Everything reproaches  him.  His  bodily  pains,  his  waning  vigour, 
his  mental  chagrin,  his  feehngs  of  shame  and  repentance,  yet  his  inap- 
titude for  reform ;  his  failure,  not  only  in  his  duties  towards  society, 
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but  his  habitual  outrage  of  its  purest  principles,  perhaps  his  loss  of 
fortune  and  the  ruin  of  his  family,  are  all  sources  of  perpetual  agony ; 
and  he  has  besides  systematically  deprived  himself  of  the  best  sources 
of  consolation.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  drunkard,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  despondency^,  begins  to  contemplate  the  possi? 
bility  of  terminating  his  evils,  in  at  least  as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, at  a  single  stroke ;  and  brooding  incessantly  over  his  purpose, 
and  carefully  maturing  its  design,  at  last,  in  some  moment  of  more 
than  ordinary  desperation,  or  during  the  shame  and  depression  conse- 
quent on  some  more  than  ordinary  excess,  the  fatal  blow  is  struck." 

The  unpremeditated  form  of  suicide  is  usually  observed  in  the  very 
paroxysm  of  intoxication,  and  seems  to  be  a  blind  impulsive  act,  ana- 
logous to  the  blind  ferocity  of  the  drunkard,  the  result  of  that  morbid 
action  which  alcohol  excites  within  the  encephalon. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  cerebral  pathology  of 
drunkenness  ;  we  will  now  turn  to  that  of  opmrn-eating.  The  public 
attention  has  not  been  drawn  so  strongly  to  this  destructive  habit  as 
to  that  of  intoxication,  partly  because  the  baneful  effects  are  less 
public,  partly  because  they  are  less  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to 
society — we  say  less^  only  because  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion are  literally  incalculable.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
practice  of  opium-eating  is  much  on  the  increase. 

The  pleasure  induced  by  opium  is  dependent,  almost  exclusively,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  upon  its  action  upon  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Its  first  influence  is  to  refine  and  exalt  the  imagination  and 
the  intellect.  The  "English  Opium-Eater'*  denies  that  it  produces, 
of  necessity,  inactivity  or  torpor. 

"  Yet,  in  candour,  I  will  admit  that  markets  and  theatres  are  not 
the  appropriate  haunts  of  the  opixmi-eater  when  in  the  divinest  state 
incident  to  his  enjoyment.  In  that  state  crowds  become  an  oppression 
to  him ;  music,  even,  too  sensual  and  gross.  He  naturally  seeks  soli- 
tude and  silence,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  those  trances,  or  pro- 
foundest  reveries,  which  are  the  crown  and  consummation  of  what 
opium  can  do  for  human  nature^  *  •  *  Oh!  just,  subtle,  and 
mighty  opium  !  that  to  the  hearts  of  poor  and  rich  aUke,  for  the 
woundis  that  will  never  heal,  and  for  '  the  pangs  that  tempt  the  spirit 
to  rebel,'  bringest  an  assuaging  balm  ;  eloquent  opium  1  that  with  thy 
potent  rhetoric  stealest  away  the  purposes  of  wrath  ;  and  to  the  guilty 
man,  for  one  night,  givest  back  the  hopes  of  his  youth,  and  hands 
washed  from  blood ;  and  to  the  proud  man,  a  brief  oblivion,  for 

'Wrongs  unredressed,  and  insults  unrevenged ;' 

that  summonost  to  the  chancery  of  dreams,  for  the  triumphs  of  sufi 
fering  innocence,  false  witnesses ;  and  confoundest  perjury ;  and  dost 
reverse  the  sentence  of  unrighteous  judges ; — thou  buildest  upon  the 
bosom  of  darkness,  out  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain,  cities 
and  temples,  beyond  the  art  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles— beyond  the 
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splendour  of  Babylon  and  Hekatdmpylos  ;  and,  *  from  the  anarchy  of 
dreaming  sleep,'  callest  into  sunny  light  the  faces  of  long-buried 
beauties,  and  the  blessed  household  countenances,  cleansed  from  the 
*  dishonours  of  the  grave.'  Thou  only  givest  these  gifts  to  man  ;  and 
thou  hast  the  keys  of  Paradise,  oh,  just,  subtle,  and  mighty  opium !" 

Such  is  the  Anacreontic  prose  of  the  gifted  author  of  "  The  Confes- 
sions," in  describing  the  primary  psychological  effects  of  opium.  Its 
action  on  the  hemispherical  ganglia  is  to  excite  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming,  both  in  sleep  and  in  waking,  and  to  virtually  suspend  the 
influence  of  the  will  on  the  organ  of  mind.  This  result  is  attained 
partly  by  its  direct  action  on  the  latter ;  partly,  probably,  by  its  action 
on  the  sensorial  ganglia,  and  on  the  sensational  periphery,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  arrests  or  obtunds  those  multitudinous  impressions  which 
flow  upon  the  sensorial  centres  from  the  organs  of  special  sense,  all 
parts  of  the  skin,  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  viscera,  and  which,  by 
their  continuous  but  varying  operation,  modify  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness at  every  moment,  through  the  varied  changes  they  induce 
on  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  vesicular  nemrine  of  the  brain.  The 
external  world  is,  in  fact,  in  so  far  shut  out  that  it  cannot  reach  the  will, 
and  operates  no  further  than  the  cerebnmi.  It  is  from  this  continued 
morbific  operation  of  opium  upon  the  sensorial  system  that  the 
Bufferings  of  the  confirmed  opium-eater  originate. 

Opium,  like  alcohol,  must  be  taken  in  continually  increasing  doses 
to  produce  the  desired  effects,  and,  when  taken  to  a  certain  point,  it 
also,  like  alcohol,  becomes  an  imperious  necessity,  to  which  every- 
thing in  life  must  bend.  The  quantity  taken  in  a  day  by  confirmed 
opium-eaters  seems  incredible.  The  "  English  Opium-Eater"  took  320 
grains  per  day,  i.e.,  8000  drops  of  laudanum — according  to  his  ovnx 
estimate,  80  teaspoonsful — or  what  would  amount  to  about  ten  ounces 
of  laudanum  ;  but  this  is  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  Coleridge 
took  on  one  occasion  in  the  twenty-four  hours — namely,  a  whole  quart ! 
Indeed,  he  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  two  quai-ts 
of  laudanum  in  a  week  to  a  pint  a-day. 

The  operation  of  continuous  opium-eating  is,  like  that  of  alcohol,  to 
degrade  and  enfeeble  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well 
as  the  bodily  powers.  Dr.  Oppenheim  thus  describes  the  Turkish 
victim  of  the  drug : 

"  The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantlv  recognised  by  his  appear- 
ance. A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered,  yellow  countenance, 
a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
assume  a  circular  form,  and  glassy  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  betray  him 
at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  powers  are  in  the  highest  degree 
disturbed ;  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed ; 
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he  is  impotent.  *  *  ♦  After  long  indulgence  the  opiom-eater 
becomes  subject  to  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself 
brings  no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty,  if 
they  liave  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  early  age.  •  •  •  When 
this  baneful  habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off ;  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  deprived  of  this 
stimulant,  are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is  complete  when  he  has  taken 
it ;  to  him  night  brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  Para- 
dise.''* 

The  "  English  Opium-Eater"  vividly  describes  the  loss  of  all  power 
of  the  will  and  of  intellectual  effort,  which  are  the  morbid  results 
of  the  drug. 

"  But  for  misery  and  suffering,  I  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  a  dormant  state.  I  seldom  could  prevail  on  myself  to . 
write  a  letter;  an  answer  of  a  few  words  to  any  that  I  received 
was  the  utmost  that  I  could  accomplish ;  and  ofben  not  tluit^  until 
the  letter  had  lain  weeks  or  even  months  on  my  writing-table. 
#  #  #  'j'l^e  opium-eater  loses  none  of  his  moral  sensibilities,  or 
aspirations ;  he  wishes  and  longs,  as  earnestly  as  ever,  to  realize  what 
he  believes  possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty ;  but  his  intel- 
lectual apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infinitely  outruns  his  power, 
not  of  execution  only,  but  even  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies  under 
the  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare  ;  he  lies  in  sight  of  all  that  he 
would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man,  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed  by 
the  mortal  languor  of  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  witness  injury  or 
outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  his  tenderest  love : — he  curses  the 
spells  which  chain  him  down  from  motion ;  he  would  lay  do\vn  his 
life  if  he  might  but  get  up  and  walk ;  but  he  is  powerless  as  an  in- 
fant, and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise." 

Alcohol  acts  upon  that  portion  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  whicb 
is  the  organ  of  the  representative  faculty,  and  in  delirium  tremens 
excites  the  wildest  phantasmagoria.  So  also  opium,  but  perhaps  less 
coarsely,  or  with  grander  imagery.  As  the  English  opium-eater  lay 
awake  in  bed,  vast  processions  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp,  friezes 
of  never-ending  stories,  that  to  his  feelings  were  as  sad  and  solemn  as 
if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  before  (Edipus  or  Priam,  before 
Tyre,  before  Memphis.  His  dream  partook  doubtless  of  the  character 
of  his  imagination,  which  was  filled,  amongst  other  things,  by  oriental 
imagery,  and  impressed  "unimaginable  horrors"  upon  him.  **I 
seemed  every  night  to  descend,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally  to 
descend,  into  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  re-ascend."  The  states 
of  gloom  which  attended  the  gorgeous  spectral  phenomena  of  his 

*  '*  Ueber  den  Zustand  der  Heilkunde  und  iiber  die  Volkskrankheiten  in  der 
Europaiachen  und  ABiatiachen  Turkie.  Bin  Beitrag,  &c.  Yon  Fried  :  W.  Oppen- 
heim  (1853),  p.  93. 
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deeping  state  amounted  "  at  least  to  utter  darkness,  as  of  some  suicidal 
detpondency,  not  to  be  <^proached  bywords."  De  Quincey's  descrip- 
tions of  his  dreaming  phenomena  is  ''  a  very  interesting  addition  to 
mental  pathology."     We  subjoin  one  of  many  illustrations : — 

^  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys, 
by  paroquets,  by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into  pagodas,  and  was  fixed  for 
centuries  at  the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol,  I  was  the 
priest,  I  was  worshipped,  I  was  sacrificed ;  I  fled  from  the  wrath  of 
Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia ;  Vishnu  hated  me ;  Seeva  laid 
^yait  for  me.  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris ;  I  had  done  a 
deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  trembled  at.  I  was 
bimed  for  a  thousand  years  in  stone  cofiins,  ^vith  mummies  and 
sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was 
kissed  with  cancerous  kisses,  by  crocodiles,  and  laid  confounded  with 
all  unutterable  slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud." 

This  "  cursed  crocodile"  became  at  last  an  object  of  more  horror  than 
all  the  rest.  The  abominable  head  of  the  beast  and  his  leering  eyes 
looked  at  him,  multiplied  a  thousand  times,  and  he  stood  loathing  and 
fkscinated. 

The  corresponding  action  of  alcohol  has  been  vividly  described  by 
one  who  has  experienced  its  terrors,  and  the  phenomena  are  interesting 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding. 

"  Hideous  faces  (Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  remarks  in  his  *  Autobiography') 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  floor ;  foul  things 
crept  along  the  bed-clothes,  and  glaring  eyes  peered  into  mine.  I  was 
at  one  time  surrounded  by  millions  of  monstrous  spiders,  who  [which] 
crawled  slowly,  slowly,  over  every  limb,  whilst  beaded  drops  of  per- 
spiration would  start  to  my  brow,  and  my  limbs  would  shiver  until  the 
bed  rattled  again.  •  •  *  •  And  then  the  scene  would  change. 
I  was  falling — falling — swiftly  as  an  arrow,  far  down  into  some  ter- 
rible abyss;  and  so  like  reality  was  it,  that  as  I  fell  I  could  see 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  horrible  shaft,  where  mocking,  gibing,  mowing, 
fiend-Hke  forms  were  perched ;  and  I  could  feel  the  sur  rushii^  past  me, 
making  my  hair  stream  out  by  the  force  of  the^imwholesome  blast." 

The  operation  of  continued  opium-eating  on  the  sensorial  system  is 
to  develop  its  susceptibilities  so  that  all  ordinary  impressions  are 
painful  and  irritating  so  soon  as  the  drug  ceases  to  be  taken.  The 
^English  Opium-Eater"  thus  describes  the  sufferings  he  experienced 
when  he  resolutely  emancipated  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
drug:— 

^'  Meantime,  the  symptoms  which  attended  my  case  for  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  experiment  were  these: — Enormous  irritabihty  and 
excitement  of  the  whole  system ;  the  stomach  in  particular  restored  to  a 
full  feeling  of  vitality  and  sensibility ;  but  often  in  great  pain ;  unceasing 
restlessness  night  and  day ;  sleep— I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was ;  three 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  was  the  utmost  I  had,  and  that  so 
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agitated  and  shallow,  that  I  heard  every  sound  that  was  near  me  ; 
lower  jaw  constantly  swelling;  mouth  uleerated;  and  many  other 
distressing  symptoms  that  would  be  tedious  to  repeat,  amongst 
which,  however,  I  must  mention  one,  because  it  had  never  failed  to 
accompany  any  attempt  to  renounce  opium, — viz.,  violent  sternuta- 
tion; this  now  became  exceedingly  troublesome,  sometimes  lasting 
for  two  hours  at  once,  and  recurring  at  least  twice  or  three  times 
a  day.  •  •  •  •  I  protest  to  you  that  I  have  a  greater  influx  of 
thoughts  in  one  hour  at  present,  than  in  a  whole  year  under  the  rdgn 
of  opium.  It  seems  as  though  all  the  thoughts  which  had  beea 
£rozen  up  for  a  decade  of  years  by  opium,  had  now,  according  to 
the  old  fable,  been  thawed  at  once — such  a  multitude  stream  in  upon 
me  from  all  quarters.  Yet  such  is  my  impatience  and  hideous  nrri- 
tability,  that,  for  one  which  I  detain  and  write  down,  fifty  escape 
me;  in  spite  of  my  weariness  from  suffering,  and  want  of  sle^,  I 
cannot  stand  still  or  sit  for  two  minutes  together." 

Another  form  of  drunkenness  remains  to  be  described^ — ^namely,  the 
paroxysmal.  This  is  the  form  which  has  been  mentioned  by  writeni 
(first  by  Hufeland,  who  termed  it  Dipsomania)  as  a  true  mania,  and 
which  is  recognised  to  be  such  by  all  practically  acquainted  with  in- 
sanity. Erdmann  firrt  observed  this  affection  in  Bussia,  where  it  is 
termed  sapoi  (sauf-sucht,  drinking  disease, or  mania).  Briihl-Kramer, 
Erdmann,  Friedreich,  Henke,  Guislain,  and  others,  have  also  treated  of 
it.  Broussais  and  Rayer  adopted  the  term  Oinomania,  Many  writers 
have,  however,  treated  of  the  affection  as  if  it  were  a  form  of  delirinm 
tremens,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  generically  allied,  but  from  which, 
nevertheless,  it  is  specifically  distinct.  Persons  affected  with  the 
paroxyttnal  form  are  for  the  most  part  of  temperate  or  even  abstinentt 
habits,  and  are  only  attacked  at  intervals  with  the  disorder,  which 
consists  in  the  gratification  of  an  impulse  to  swallow  stimulants  in 
enormous  doses  for  a  period  of  definite  duration,  when  the  paroxysm 
ceases  and  the  individual  resumes  his  temperate  or  abstinent  mode 
of  life.  Dr.  Hutcheson,  of  the  Glasgow  Limatic  Asylum  (Report 
for  1842),  has  given  the  best  detailed  account  of  the  disease  in  the 
English  language.  He  notes  three  forms, — the  acute,  the  periodic, 
and  the  chronic.  The  acute  is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  and  ocean 
as  a  sequel  of  exhausting  causes,  as  fevers,  puerperal  or  uterine  h»- 
morrhage,  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  &c.,  or  in  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  very  apt  to  become  chronic.  The 
periodic  form  is  met  with  in  persons  who  have  experienced  ix\jiuy 
of  the  head,  or  who  have  overworked  the  brain,  or  who  are  the  off- 
spring, directly  or  collaterally,  of  drunkards  or  lunatics.  Women 
are  apt  to  become  the  subjects  of  it  during  pregnancy.  The 
chronic  is  simply  the  paroxysmal  form  changed  into  conUnmamc 
drunkenness. 

0  2 
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When  a  person  is  about  to  have  a  paroxysm  of  oinomania,  and  it  is 
not  induced  by  any  manifest  excitant,  as  alcohol,  fatigue,  Sec.,  he 
feels  listless,  uneasy,  restless,  and  depressed,  and  is  incapable  of  steady 
application.  These  feelings  are  accompanied  by  a  gradually  increasing 
craving  for  stimulants,  which  at  last  is  yielded  to.  Tlie  individual,  per- 
haps, then  disappears  from  his  home  or  usual  place  of  business,  and  spends 
his  days  and  nights  in  alternate  sleep  and  intoxication,  haunting  the 
lowest  dram-shops,  and  associating  with  depraved  persons.  Or  perhaps 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  never  leaving  it  for  any  purpose,  and 
rapidly  gulps  down  glass  after  glass  of  liquor  he  has  procured,  reck- 
less of  all  consequences  to  himself,  his  family,  or  his  affairs.  The 
paroxysm  being  exhausted,  a  stage  of  apathy  and  depression  succeeds, 
in  which  bitter  regrets  for  his  folly,  and  resolutions  never  again  to 
yield  to  temptation,  are  prominent.  This  period  of  temperance  may 
continue  for  some  months,  when,  after  an  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance, the  morbid  cerebral  condition  which  constitutes  the  paroxysm 
is  again  developed. 

Friedreich  notes  five  stages  of  the  affection,  as  follows: — 1.  The 
premonitory  stage.  After  a  period  of  apparent  health,  and  moderate 
use  of  stimulants,  the  eyes  present  a  wild  expression,  there  is  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  a  winking  of  the  eyelids, 
photophobia,  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  disturbed  sleep,  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  flatulence,  anxiety,  and  dread.  This  stage  con- 
tinues for  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  2.  The  commencement  of 
the  attack.  Increased  desire  for  spirituous  drinks,  which  relieve  the 
restlessness  for  a  short  time,  and  to  this  end  the  patient  takes  them, 
but  always  more  and  more  rapidly.  3.  Stage  of  development.  The 
desire  for  spirits  is  now  more  than  ever  urgent,  and  the  relief  given  by 
them  less  in  time  and  extent ;  if  the  attempts  to  take  them  be  forcibly 
resisted,  so  that  the  supply  is  cut  off,  the  want  is  immediately  followed 
by  great  distress,  and  feelings  of  anguish,  fainting,  and  suffocation ; 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  persons  thus  deprived  of  the  desired  stimu- 
lants became  actually  insane  or  maniacal.  4.  The  crisis  occurs 
in  8,  5,  7,  9, 11,  13,  or  21  days.  It  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  in- 
tense distress,  so  that  the  patient  loudly  bewails  his  state,  or  groans 
deeply,  until  at  last  urgent  vomiting  supervenes,  when  either  "  cor- 
rupted" bile,  or  in  many  cases  a  watery  fluid,  is  thrown  up.  To  this 
succeeds  the  greatest  disgust  for  spirituous  drinks,  so  that  the  person 
who  but  a  short  time  before  urgently  demanded  brandy,  now  shudders 
at  the  bare  idea  of  it.  5.  The  stage  of  convalescence  is  marked  by  the 
sequeke  of  the  affection,  amongst  which  an  excited  condition  of  the 
entire  system  is  the  principal.  There  are  also  sleeplessness,  frightful 
or  disagreeable   spectral    illusions,   and  depressing    and    distressing 
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sensations, —  the  phenomena  more   or   less,  in    short,   of  delirimm 
tremens. 

The  leading  symptoms  in  the  typical  form  of  the  disease  are  those 
which  show  themselves  in  the  thoracic  viscera  in  connexion  with 
the  appetite  for  stimulants, — namely,  the  feelings  of  anguish,  rest- 
lessness, and  impending  death  by  suffocation,  and  those  which  are  more 
purely  mental,  and  in  which  the  insatiable  appetite  is  the  most  promi- 
nent. To  these  may  be  added  the  direct  results  of  the  alcoholic 
poisoning.  In  discussing  the  pathology  of  paroxysmal  drunkenness,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  carefully  the  order  of  causation.  Now,  it  is 
undeniably  certain  that  in  every  case,  whether  it  be  acute  or  periodic, 
there  is  a  special  condition  of  the  cerebrum  which  predisposes  the 
individual  to  the  paroxysm.  This  may  be  termed  the  predispoting 
cause.  Without  this,  those  circumstances  upon  which  the  outbreak 
immediately  supervenes,  or  in  other  words,  the  exciting  causes,  could 
never  take  effect.  The  proximate  cause  is  that  condition  of  the  cere- 
brum which  is  developed  by  the  exciting  causes  in  a  person  duly  pre- 
disposed, which  condition  is  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  operation  of  these  causes  is  best  illustrated  by  cases. 
A  member  of  a  liberal  profession  is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  oinomania. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  his  infirmity,  and  is  a  water-drinker  on  principle; 
for,  so  long  as  he  abstains  from  alcoholic  stimuli,  he  is  safe.  If,  how- 
ever, he  yields  to  temptation  ever  so  little, — if  he  takes  but  a  single 
glass  of  wine, — he  is  lost.  The  irresistible  appetite  is  excited,  and 
all  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  a  paroxysm  of  drunken  madness  follows. 
This  individual  has  a  near  blood-relative,  a  man  of  superior  talents, 
who  b  equally  predisposed  to  oinomania,  and  who,  when  attacked  by 
a  paroxysm,  disappears  from  his  family  and  home,  and  is  found  in  the 
lowest  haunts  of  vice  and  depravity,  drinking  with  the  most  depraved. 
Both  these  examples  are  members'  of  a  family  in  which  insanity  is 
hereditary.  In  another  similar  case  of  an  individual — a  member  of  an 
artistic  profession — ^there  is  great  natural  talent  and  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, so  that  he  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  employers ;  but 
at  varying  intervals  of  time — from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months — the 
oinomaniac  is  absent  from  his  office  for  several  days  on  a  drunken 
"spree."  When  he  returns,  great  is  his  remorse,  bitter  his  self-condemna- 
tion, loud  and  resolutely  expressed  his  promises  to  resist  temptation. 
For  a  while  all  goes  on  well ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  temptation  coines, 
the  alcoholic  stimulant  is  presented,  is  irresistible,  and  a  paroxysm  is 
the  result,  to  end  as  before.  Now  the  brother  of  this  impulsive 
oinomaniac  is  the  victim  of  continuous  drunkenness ;  the  father  of 
both  was  a  continuous  drunkard,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a  tea-pot, 
to  be  made  of  glass,  &c.,  and  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  inebriate  fury,  burnt 
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a  oat  alive;  and  the  grandmother' a  brother  was  also  an  impulsive 
and  finally  a  continuous  oinomaniac.  '  It  is  related  of  this  grand- 
unoley  that  his  friends  having  taken  away  his  clothes  on  a  Sunday 
moniing,  hoping  to  confine  him  to  the  house  by  the  want  of  clothing, 
1m  went  into  his  warehouse,  and  donning  a  funeral-cloak,  made  his  way 
to  the  dram-shop !  These  cases  illustrate  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  predisposition  from  generation  to  generation. 

lake  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  other  analogous  affections  of  the  cere- 
brum, oinomania  msLy\ie  periodic.  Briihl-Gramer  mentions  a  case  in 
vluch  the  paroxysm  occurred  regularly  every  four  weeks,  at  the  new 
moon,  and  Most  remarks  that  he  thinks  he  has  observed  in  several 
inataaoes  that  the  impulse  to  drink  was  the  most  urgent  about  the 
same  time.  In  Henke's  "  Zeitschrift  for  Staatsarzneikunde  (vol.  34), 
a  case  is  related  of  monthly  periodic  drunkenness  prolonged  for  seven 
years ;  each  attack  occupied  eight  days.  The  patient  was  a  mechanic ; 
orderly,  industrious,  and  moral,  until  he  was  thirty-four,  when  he  be- 
came subject  to  paroxysms  of  oinomania,  during  which  his  whole  cha- 
ncter  underwent  a  change.  After  being,  for  three  weeks  most  indus- 
trious and  steady,  he  would  return  home  of  an  evening  in  apparently 
his  usual  health,  but  on  going  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep  on  account  of 
great  depression  and  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  head.  About  one 
o'clock  he  would  leap  out  of  bed,  run  about  the  house,  rush  into  tho 
■treet,  in  nothing  more  than  his  shirt,  and  shout  and  rave  so  violently 
for  spirit  at  the  dram-shops,  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  supply 
him ;  this  he  would  drink  greedily  and  in  large  quantities,  until  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Towards  morning  he  would  be  taken  home 
imconsoious,  where  he  would  be  confined  and  bound.  Afber  lying  in 
that  state,  with  half-closed  eyes,  for  a  length  of  time,  he  would  raise 
hsmself  up,  look  round  with  a  wild,  melancholy  look,  the  veins  of  the 
Sorehead  starting,  his  fiace  bathed  in  perspiration,  his  pulse  quick  and 
faU,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  body  almost  naked :  he  would  first  be 
abusive,  twist  about,  and  nuJce  violent  efforts  to  firee  himself  from 
restraint,  and  then  would  piteously  beg  and  implore  for  spirits,  his  voice 
gradually  becoming  weaker.  He  rejected  all  food  and  drink  except  coffee, 
demanding  brandy  only,  for  without  it  he  felt  he  must  perish.  He  was 
QtiuiUj  given  to  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  him,  brandy-and-water, 
in  ike  proportion  of  one  of  brandy  to  three  of  water,  which  he  would 
drink  off  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  immediately  ask  for  more. 
in  tibis  way  he  would  go  on  inthout  resting  or  sleeping  for  one  moment 
for  SBght  days,  having  brandy-and-water  given  to  him  two  or  three 
timet  a  day,  and  taking  hardly  anything  else.  During  this  time  he 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  his  voice  more  and  more  feeble,  and  at 
laat  he  would  fall  asleep,  exhausted.   On  awaking,  he  had  no  recollection 
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of  what  had  happened^  felt  weak,  and  trembled  a  good  deal.  The  appetite 
for  food  then  returned ;  he  would  drink  water  only,  abhorred  brandy, 
went  back  to  his  employment,  and  was  an  industrious,  steady,  tern* 
perate  man  until  the  next  paroxysm.  This  would  return  at  the  regular 
period,  whether  he  took  brandy  or  not,  and  contmued  whether  his 
desire  for  brandy  was  gratified  or  not.  As  yean  went  on,  the  duration 
of  the  paroxysms  became  gradually  shortened  to  six,  five,  and  four 
days.  There  was  no  very  striking  decay  of  the  intellect,  although  at 
last  the  termination  of  the  case  in  imbecility  began  to  threaten.  Ha 
died  une]q)ectedly  during  a  paroxysm  on  the  third  day,  appearing  aa 
if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  During  the  paroxysms,  his  room  was  more  like 
that  of  an  insane  person  than  of  a  rational  being,  had  a  very  ofifonaive 
smell,  and  was  very  filthy.  The  patient  himself^  also,  looked  like  a 
maniac.  The  father  of  this  man  was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  conok- 
mitted  suicide  by  hanging ;  two  of  his  brothers  were  drunkards,— only 
a  sister  and  himself  of  the  family  remained  free  from  the  vice ;  and  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  oinomania  until  he  was  thirty-four. 

This  case  illustrates  the  disease  in  the  acute  form  described  by 
Friedreich,  and  is  specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  by  the  character  of 
regular  periodicity  which  it  presented,  it  brings  oinomania  into  the 
general  category  of  cerebral  and  cerebro-spinal  affections,  the  majority 
of  which  are  thus  periodic.  It  will  occur  at  longer  intervals,  how- 
ever, than  the  month,  just  as  mania,  epilepsy,  somnambulism,  Ae^ 
will.  Cases  continuing  for  one  week,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of 
twelve  weeks,  have  been  observed.*  In  the  first  case  which  GhiislaiB 
saw,  the  paroxysm  occurred  at  still  longer  intervals ;  it  was  that  of  a 
music-master,  who  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  suddenly  ceased 
to  practise  his  profession,  and  for  about  three  months  would  be  con- 
tinually intoxicated.  The  paroxysm  would  then  suddenly  cease,  and 
the  patient  become  scrupulously  temperate,  drinking  nothing  but 
water,  and  avoiding  all  chances  of  temptation.  Feding  during  one 
of  these  lucid  intervals  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  paroxysm, 
he  committed  suicide.  In  another  case  (a  woman)  mentioned  by 
Ouislain,  the  paroxysms  came  on  after  lucid  intervals  of  from  three 
to  four  years. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  aSbction  seems  to  be  analogous 
to  that  strange  perversion  of  the  appetite  termed  jwca,  which  is  seen 
in  pregnant  or  hysterical  women,  or  in  persons  affected  with  chronie 
malarious  disease,  as  the  dirt-eating  negroes.  In  these  cases  there  is  the 
same  irresistible  appetite  for  some  extraordinary  article  ot  diet,  as  in 

*  MoBt'i  "  Autfttlurlicke  Sacydopiidio  der  gMsmmten  Staataamwikmnk^"  vol 
ii.  p.  99^. 
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the  oinomaniac  for  stimulating  drinks,  constituting  in  some  a  true 
monomania.  Dr.  EUiotson  used  to  mention  in  his  lectures  as  "an 
absolute  fact,"  that  a  patient  of  this  kind  "has  longed  for  raw  flesh, 
and  even  for  live  flesh."  The  Messrs.  Griffin  had  a  young  lady  under 
their  care  of  very  delicate  habit,  who  had  been  for  a  length  of  time 
suffering  from  oppression  and  constriction  of  the  chest,  hysterical  fits, 
troublesome  palpitations,  and  spinal  tenderness,  all  which  symptoms 
were  aggravated  once  on  a  time,  when  she  was  at  the  sea-side  for 
change  of  air.  A  blister  was  applied  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae, 
as  far  down  as  the  eighth  or  ninth,  with  the  object  of  relieving  these 
■ymptoms,  the  operation  of  which  was  followed  by  an  insatiable 
tiiirst,  so  that  she  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  ale  in  a  few  minutes,  besides 
wine,  which  she  asked  for  repeatedly.  She  rested  that  night.  The 
sequel  we  subjoin  in  the  words  of  the  mother  of  the  patient. 

"  The  next  day  at  dinner  she  ate  boiled  mutton,  drank  a  bottle  of 
ale,  and  said  that  nothing  but  wine  and  ale  would  satisfy  her.  She 
had  an  hysterical  flt  of  crying,  but  soon  became  calm ;  and  seemed 
fairly  that  evening,  except  for  the  pain  in  her  side,  which,  she  said, 
nothing  but  eating  relieved.  After  tea  she  went  to  bed,  and  asked 
for  an  egg  and  ale  for  supper ;  this  she  got,  and  asked  for  another. 
•  •  *  During  that  night  she  got  seven  glasses  of  wine  and  cam- 
phor julep .  At  length  I  positively  refused  her  any  more,  and  en- 
treated her  to  be  still  and  calm ;  for  she  was  frightfully  impatient, 
talking  incessantly,  and  begging  for  wine  and  ether.  She  had  no 
oppression,  but  had  the  palpitation  that  night,  and  very  much  the 
following  day.  Her  stomach  at  last  grew  sick,  and  she  discharged 
it,  throwing  off  much  bile :  she  seemed  better  afterwards,  and  grew 
a  little  composed ;  next  day  I  fed  her  thirst  with  slops  and  broth ; 
she  was  exceedingly  ravenous.     She  is  now  much  better."* 

The  Messrs.  Griffin,  in  commenting  on  this  case,  remark  that  the 
patient,  in  her  general  state  of  health,  had  a  very  slight  appetite,  and 
was  never  accustomed  to  more  than  the  smallest  quantity  of  wine  or 
ale  at  any  time.  They  think  the  state  described  to  be  connected  with 
a  feeling  of  nervous  sinking,  which  is  relieved  by  anything  taken  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  acute  form  of  oino- 
mania. Nothing  is  said  of  the  hereditary  predisposition  in  this  case, 
but,  from  the  hysterical  diathesis,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  symp- 
toms, one  might  infer  a  priori  descent  from  a  line  of  ancestors  who  had 
taken  alcoholic  stimulants  unduly. 

"Women  are  not  unfrequent  subjects  of  the  disorder ;  in  two  exam- 
ples that  have  come  under  our  notice  of  the  recurrent  or  paroxysmal 
form  in  women,  there  were  the  usual  symptoms  of  gastritis.     The 

♦  "Observations  on  Functional  Aflfections  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  &c.  &c.  By  W. 
and  D.  Orifl^,  p.  52. 
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attacks  were  always  ushered  in  by  an  intolerable  feeling  of  distress 
about  the  epigastrium,  amounting,  sometimes,  almost  to  a  sensation 
of  impending  death.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether,  in  these 
particular  cases,  the  gastric  affection  stood  to  the  oinomania  in  the 
relation  of  cause  or  of  effect ;  but  we  have  seen  one  or  two  examples 
of  incipient  continuous  drunkenness  in  which  the  former  undoubtedly 
preceded  the  latter,  and  we  are  inchned  to  think  that  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  in  which  this  sinking  sensation  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  which  is  speedily  relieved  by  a  little  hot 
brandy  and  water,  or  negus,  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  habitual 
intoxication  in  the  sex.  German  writers  designate  it  a  gastromalacia^ 
and  have  advocated  the  view  that  the  spleen  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  disorder.  This  is  a  feasible  theory,  for  it  is  very  certain  that 
changes  in  the  nutrient  materials  or  composition  of  the  blood  in  con- 
nexion with  the  supply  of  food  and  liquids,  are  amongst  the  most 
common  antecedents  to  the  outbreak  of  uncontrollable  appetites. 

The  preceding  cases  and  comments  will  amply  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  general  pathology  of  this  remarkable  form  of  insanity,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  determine  its  psychological  relations  with  a  view  to 
treatment.  In  the  first  place  we  may  remark,  that  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  ouiomaniac  is  analogous  to  that  in  man  and  lower 
animals,  in  which  there  is  an  uncontrollable  instinctive  appetite  de- 
veloped, and  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  cease  to  act.  The 
states  of  extreme  hunger  and  thirst,  either  conjoined  or  occurring 
separately,  are  characterized  by  this  uncontrollable  impulse  in  irra- 
tional animals,  and  in  men  whose  power  of  self-control  is  feeble.  So 
also  often  the  appetite  for  the  natural  food  is  impulsive,  as  when  a 
carnivorous  animal  sees  or  smells  his  prey,  or,  even,  only  smells  or 
tastes  blood;  or  when  herbivorous  animals  perceive  that  on  which 
they  thrive  best,  after  having  been  long  deprived  of  it.  The  instincts 
in  relation  with  the  reproduction  of  the  species  are  equally  impetuous, 
equally  uncontrollable  in  lower  animals  as  the  appetite  of  the  oino- 
maniac  for  stimulants. 

"  Konne  vides  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  equorum 
Corpora,  si  tantum  notaB  odor  attulit  auras  ? 
At  neque  eos  jam  frsena  virum,  neque  verbera  BSBva, 
Non  Bcopuli  rupesque  cavae,  atque  objecta  retardant 
Flumina,  correptos  nud&  torquentia  montes.'* 

Concurrently  with  this  morbid  development  of  an  appetite  there  is 
a  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  will.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  history  of  oinomania,  especially  in  relation  to 
those  forms  which  are  clearly  to  be  traced  to  hereditary  transmission, 
cither  from  insane  parents  or  from  those  who  have  enfeebled  their 
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cerebram  bj  nervine  stiinulants.  Indeed,  this  infirmity  of  the  will  is 
itsdif  yirta&lly  a  species  of  imbecility,  not  always,  doubtless,  accom- 
panied by  imbecility  of  intellect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occasionally 
■BTOciated  with  the  highest  powers  of  thought  and  imagination.  We 
know  of  no  more  interesting  illustration  of  this  general  fact  than  the 
history  of  the  two  Coleridges,  father  and  son.  David  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge was  bom  on  19th  September,  1796,  a  date  probably  antecedent 
to  that  at  which  his  father  began  to  take  laudanum,  but  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  about  this  tune  his  father's  temperament  and 
mental  state  were  very  similar  to  his  own.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1795 
or  beginning  of  1796,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  writes,  "  I  am  almost 
heartless !  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dreami,  a  feverish  dream ! 
all  one  gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions,  and  dim-discovered  motives  ! 
Friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mismanaged 
sensibility  !"*  There  are  also  abundant  illustrations  of  his  irresolute 
will  about  this  date.  We  have  seen  how  completely  the  father  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  practice  of  opium-eating ;  great  was  that  father's 
distress,  nevertheless,  when  his  son  lost  his  fellowship  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  by  intemperance,  an  infirmity  which  beset  him  through  life. 
The  habitual  procrastination  and  irresolution  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge re-appeared  in  his  son  Hartley  with  a  dijQTerence,  but  in  common 
with  other  leading  mental  characteristics  of  the  father.  His  brother 
describes,  in  vigorous  outline,  the  character  of  a  man  who  abhors  pain 
as  he  would  death,  and  loves  pleasure  as  he  would  life,  when  he  depicts 
Hartley  Coleridge  as  he  was  in  childhood,  and  foreshadowed  the 
"  coming  cloud." 

"  A  certain  infirmity  of  will  had  abready  shown  itself.  His  sensi- 
bility was  intense,  and  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could 
not  open  a  letter  without  trembling.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain  ; 
he  was,  beyond  measure,  impatient  of  constraint.  ♦  •  •  He 
yielded,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  to  slight  temptations,  slight  in 
themselves,  and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse 
apart  from  his  own  volitLon.  It  looked  like  an  organic  defect — a  con- 
genital imperfection."* 

In  short,  Hartley  Coleridge  was  unsuccessful  in  life,  because,  to  use 

his  brother's  words,  "  he  had  lost  the  power  of  wilL'*     Of  this  he  was 

himself  aware,  as  is  proved  by  some  lines  he  wrote  in  a  copy  of  his 

poems,  in  allusion  to  his  inieiUion  of  publishing  another  volume. 

"  Oh !  woeful  impotence  of  weak  reeolve 
Recorded  nuihlj  to  the  writei^s  shame, 
Days  pam  awaj,  and  Time's  iMifge  orbs  revolv^ 
And  eveiy  day  beholds  me  still  the  same, 

♦  Cottle's  "Baiiy  Raoollections,"  voL  L  p.  170. 
t  "Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge.    With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life."   By  his  Brother^ 
vol.  L  p.  lix.  (preface). 
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Till  oft  neglected  porpose  loses  um. 
And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie." 

Individuals  with  this  peculiar  infirmity  of  will,  and  this  engrossing 
appetite  for  pleasure,  manifest,  oocasionaUj,  when  in  connexion  with 
the  predisposition  to  oinomania,  a  tendenej  to  pursue,  at  intervals, 
a  vagabond  life.  So  we  find  it  was  with  Hartley  Coleridge,  who 
(we  are  informed)  had  '*  a  habit  of  wandering  and  concealment,  which 
returned  upon  him  at  uncertain  intervals  during  the  middle  portion  of 
his  life,  exposing  himself  to  many  hardships,  if  not  dangers,  and  his 
firiends  to  sore  anxiety."  This  state  of  mind  is,  by  no  means  (as  we 
have  seen),  an  unusual  symptom  or  phenomenon  of  oinomania  itself. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  character  illustrated  another  peculiarity  of  the 
class  of  men  we  are  considering,  namely,  their  tendency  to  painful  and 
distressing  feelings,  in  alternation  with  an  opposite  state ;  and  here, 
again,  he  shall  describe  his  own  mental  condition  in  this  respect. 

"  Sometimes,  as  if  with  mocking  guile. 
The  pain  departs  a  little  while; 
Then  I  can  dance^  and  sing,  and  smile 
With  meny  glee. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  it  comes  again, 
'Hie  snlkj,  stifling,  leaden  pain. 
As  a  black  cloud  is  big  witn  raiiif 
Is  big  with  woe. 

All  I  ask  \B  but  to  know 
Hie  depth  and  nature  of  the  woe ; 
I  hope  not  for  a  wind  to  blow 
The  cbud  away. 

I  hear  an  inarticulate  sound. 
Wherein  no  fixed  sense  is  found, 
But  sorrow,  sorrow  without  bovmd 
Of  when  or  where." 

Hartley  Coleridge's  brother  remarks  that  this  kind  of  temperament 
constitutes  the  ^  humourist,"  and  "  is  very  marked  in  Shakspeare,  in 
Swift,  in  Sterne,  in  Cowper.  It  is  traceable  in  Shmistone,  in  Johnson, 
in  Southey,  and  still  more  in  Charles  Lamb."  A  hst  of  names 
curiously  mteresting  to  the  psydiologist,  for,  with  a  solitary  excepticm, 
each  of  these  men  constitutes  an  illustration  of  the  mental  constitution 
we  have  analysed ;  varying,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  minor  qualities  and 
individual  pontion,  but  identical  as  regards  the  fundamental  character- 
istics. Need  we  mention  details  aa  to  Charles  Lamb,  or  Southey,  or 
Cowper,  or  Sterne,  or  Swift? 

These  examples  are  drawn  from  too  high  a  type  of  mind  to  be  at 
all  common ;  the  majority  of  mankind  have  no  such  gifbs  of  intellect 
and  imagination  as  they.  Nevertheless,  the  law  of  transmission  and 
development  holds  good.  A  merchant  under  our  professional  notiee 
affected  with  hopeless  imbecility  and  general  paralyns,  the  sequd  of 
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chronic  mania,  for  years  before  his  mental  disorder  manifested  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disease.  One  of  these  was,  that  after  smoking  a 
dgar  he  could  not  lift  his  eyelids  so  as  to  open  his  eyes,  nor,  on  some 
occasions,  could  he  articulate  the  words  he  would  utter.  He  took 
alcoholic  drinks  in  quantity  far  beyond  the  powers  of  resistance  of  his 
cerebrum,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  morbific  action.  Now,  this  indi- 
vidual has  a  son  and  daughter  approaching  adult  life.  The  former 
has  been  subject  from  childhood,  at  varying  intervals,  to  paroxysms 
of  extreme  terror  and  distress,  arising  from  no  obvious  or  known 
cause ;  very  similar  to  those  which  attack  the  oinomaniac,  but  as  yet 
(being  but  sixteen  years  of  age)  without  the  impulsive  desire  for 
stimulants.  Previously  to  the  attack  there  is  great  irritability  and 
restlessness,  with  a  tendency  to  sleep,  then  the  outbreak  of  inexplic- 
able terror  commences  (usually  in  the  night),  continuing  for  two  or 
three  days.  When  it  subsides,  he  is  left  weak,  ill,  and  exhausted. 
The  daughter,  on  the  contrary,  is  passionately  fond  of  every  kind  of 
pleasure,  as  dancing,  society,  &c. ;  excels  in  artistic  accomplishments, 
and  is  singularly  vivacious  and  animated.  Both  these  children  have 
manifestly  derived  from  their  father  a  cerebral  constitution,  which 
will  endanger  their  well-being  and  happiness  as  years  advance  by 
predisposing  to  the  development  of  those  insane  impulses  which  we 
have  discussed,  or  to  various  forms  of  melancholia. 

The  deduction  from  the  varied  and  numerous  facts  we  have  placed 
before  the  reader  is  obvious,  namely,  that  both  paroxysmal  and  con- 
tinuous drunkenness  present  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  true 
mania,  but  especially  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  will  to  an  impulse 
or  appetite ;  the  subjection  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  the 
impulse  or  appetite  being  alike  dependent  upon^  or  connected  with, 
morbid  conditions  of  the  cerebrum.  What  those  conditions  are,  is 
not  so  obvious,  but  whether  we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  affection,  the  periodicity  of 
the  attacks  and  the  general  etiology,  we  may  clearly  conclude  that 
the  cerebral  changes  differ  little  from  those  occurring  in  other 
analogous  forms  of  insanity.  These  deductions  naturally  indicate 
the  plan  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  oinomania  will  differ  much,  accordingly  as  it  is 
paroxysmal  or  continuous.  The  great  object  of  treatment  will  be  to 
restore  to  the  patient  the  power  of  seK-control,  by  beneficially  modi- 
fying those  conditions  of  the  cerebrum  upon  which  the  development 
of  the  appetites  or  impulses  and  the  subjection  of  the  will  depend. 
The  principal  means  to  this  end  is,  undoubtedly,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  individual  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  nervine  stimuli,  the  action 
of  which  upon  the  brain  is  to  develop  the  identical  morbid  conditions 
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that  constitute  the  diseatie,  or  to  substitute  others  for  them.  But  it 
is  precisely  in  this  withdrawal  that  the  great  difficulty  of  treatment, 
at  least  of  the  continuous  oinomaniac,  consists  ;  for  all  experience  has 
shown  that,  if  he  have  freedom  of  action,  no  motives  whatever  are 
sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  their  use.  Curative  treatment  in  esta- 
blishments devoted  to  the  reception  of  confirmed  drunkards  is  an  idea 
that  has  been  mooted  from  time  to  time.  It  was  discussed  in  1834  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and,  of  late  years,  has  had  numerous 
advocates.  In  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  an  attempt  now 
being  made  at  New  York  to  establish  such  an  institution  there,  to  be  de- 
signated "  The  United  States'  Inebriate  Asylum."  The  fundamental 
principle  of  management  of  such  institutions  must  necessarily  be  the 
exercise  of  the  same  kind  of  authority  over  the  personal  movements  of 
the  drunkard  as  is  exercised  over  the  insane  in  asylums.  Sufferers 
from  the  disease  have  also  advocated  this  method  of  treatment  in  their 
own  case.  In  S.  T.  Coleridge,  "  the  passion  for  opium  had  so  com- 
pletely subdued  his  tcill,  that  he  seemed  carried  away,  without  resist- 
ance, by  an  overwhelming  flood.  The  impression  was  fixed  on  his 
mind  that  he  should  inevitably  die  unless  he  were  placed  uinder  con- 
strainty  and  that  constraint,  he  thought,  could  be  alone  effected  in  an 
asylum  !  Dr.  Fox,  who  presided  over  an  establishment  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  appeared  to  Mr.  C.  the  indivi- 
dual to  whose  subjection  he  would  most  like  to  submit."* 

Coleridge  was  not  sent  to  this  asylum,  but  was  placed  under  medical 
treatment,  and  had  an  attendant  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  him 
obtaining  that  by  stealth  from  which  he  was  openly  debarred.  Cole- 
ridge, however,  contrived  to  evade  every  precaution,  and  by  various 
cunning  schemes  always  obtained  the  desired  drug.  It  is  not  an  usual 
circumstance  for  confirmed  drunkards  thus  to  know  at  least  what  is  for 
their  good,  and  to  be  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  restraint.  Those 
suffering  from  the  paroxysmal  form.  Dr.  Hutcheson  remarks,  are  *'  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  being  controlled,  that  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  their  paroxysm  are  felt,  they  voluntarily  enter  an  asylum, 
and  remain  till  the  attack  has  passed  off.  These,  however,  are  men  of 
stronger  minds,  though,  with  all  their  strength,  incapable  of  resisting 
the  disease."  It  is  quite  certain  generally,  that  in  proportion  as  there 
is  a  necessity  for  curative  restraint,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the 
sufferer's  will  and  intellect  be  degraded,  and  no  motives  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  voluntary  subjection  to  control.  Who  with  the 
slightest  practical  knowledge  of  insanity  and  of  the  insane  can  deny 
that  there  are  many  hundreds   of   persons  now  under  restraint  in 

•  Cottle,  Op,  citato. 
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asylams,  both  public  and  private,  who  are  less  dangerous  to  themsdves 
and  to  society,  more  amenable  to  motives,  possessed  of  more  self- 
oontrol, — more  rational,  in  short,  in  every  respect  than  the  thousands 
of  oinomaniacs  who  now  infest  society  uncontrolled  ?  wasting  their  own 
piroperty  and  the  property  of  others,  ruining  their  families,  displaying 
wii^out  hinderance  the  ** Mkumanitag^**  ''ferocity,"  and  ''morose- 
iiess"  of  the  insane  drunkard,  and  transmitting  to  their  wretched  off- 
spring their  own  morbid  cerebral  organization,  as  a  Pandora's  box  from 
which  a  host  of  miserable  disorders  will  inevitably  arise.  If  mMiiiy*^] 
irresponsibility  be  the  necessary  and  proper  ground  for  restraint,  th^i 
»that  ground  is  amply  shown  and  undeniably  demonstrated  in  the 
natural  history  and  mental  pathology  of  the  oinomaniac.  As  to  the 
general  propriety  and  advantage,  therefore,  of  restraint  in  these  cases, 
no  practical  man  can  doubt. 

The  decision  as  to  the  propriety  of  subjecting  any  individual  drunkard 
to  restraint  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  two  medical  practitioners 
iBxpressly  appointed  to  that  duty,  rather  than  to  a  jury,  provided  fixed 
principles  for  the  goidance  of  their  judgment  were  laid  down.  They 
urould  have  to  determine  in  the  first  instance  the  fads  of  the  case  by 
personal  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  from  these  facts  deduce  the 
-general  conclusion  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  all  power  of  self-control, 
and  is  destroying  his  health  to  a  dangerous  extent,  utterly  neglecting 
his  domestic  or  social  duties,  and  ruining  his  patrimony,  whether  it  be 
in  real  estate,  in  personalty,  or  in  the  less  tangible  form  of  business- 
connexions.  In  multitudes  of  instances,  the  facts  and  conclusions 
-would  be  found  to  be  equally  obvious  and  inevitable. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  question  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
seclusion  and  restraint  of  the  oinomaniac  should  be  carried,  for  the  very 
obvious  reasons  that  while  a  very  short  period  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  often  suffices  for  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  a 
rational  condition,  even  when  insanity  of  a  decided  character  has  been 
the  result  of  intemperance,  a  relapse  into  drunken  habits  is  almost 
certain  if  an  early  dismissal  takes  place,  which,  in  fiict,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid ;  for  why  should  you  restrain  a  person  from  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom,  it  is  argued,  who  is  perfectly  rational,  truly  sober,  and  quite 
determined  never  again  to  yield  to  temptation  F  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  popular  opinion  runs  strongly  against  any  detention  of 
the  kind  whatever,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  get  drunk  if 
he  likes.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1844i,  the  libera- 
^n  of  patients  rendered  insane  by  intemperance  is  discussed,  and 
the  following  instance,  as  one  involving  great  perplexity,  is  men- 
tioned.    At  a  licensed  house  in  Yoricshire  the  visiting  justices  liberated 
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A  dangerous  lunatic,  who  had  been  placed  therein  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife.  The  man  had  been  in  a  state  of  continued  drunkenness  for  manj 
weeks ;  he  had  threatened  the  life  of  his  wife  and  child ;  and  two  of 
his  brothers  had  died  insane.  The  compulsory  abstinence  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  its  proper  effect,  and  when  the  visiting  magistrates  saw 
him,  they  entered  their  opinion  in  the  Visitors'  book  to  the  efiect, 
that  ^  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  sane  at  present,  and  unless  sufficient 
cause  for  his  further  detention  be  shown  to  the  magistrates  assembled 
in  petty  sessions,  he  was  to  be  discharged  ;*'  and  discharged  he  was 
accordingly.  The  result  was,  that  he  again  threatened  the  life  of  his 
wife,  drove  her  from  his  home,  and  was  again  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  constables.  As  precisely  the  same  difficulty  would  arise  in  dismissing 
the  ordinary  oinomaniac  as  the  drunken  madman,  we  subjoin  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  the  Ck>mmissioners  in  reference  to  the  latter : — 

"  The  difficulty  which  we  have  experienced  has  been  to  determine 
for  how  long  a  period  the  patient  ought  to  be  detained  in  confinement 
after  his  mdady  has  apparently  ceased.  We  have  thought  it  desirable 
that  he  should  not  be  exposed  too  soon  to  the  temptation  of  again  in- 
dulging in  strong  liquors ;  it  having  been  almost  invariably  foimd  that 
patients  of  this  class,  if  liberated  without  having  undergone  a  sufficient 
probation,  are  very  liable  to  resort  to  their  former  practices,  and  to 
relapse.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  considered  that  a  lunatic  asylum 
is  not  a  place  for  the  permanent  detention  of  persons  who  have  reco- 
vered the  use  of  their  reason,  and  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
imsoimdness  of  mind,  otherwise  than  on  account  of  their  liability  after- 
wards to  run  into  their  former  excesses  when  restored  to  liberty.  It 
has  been  our  practice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  liberate  the  patient  after 
a  short  confinement,  if  it  be  the  first  attack  of  insanity  from  this 
cause,  and  if  he  appear  to  be  aware  of  his  misconduct,  and  to  have  a 
desire  to  reform  his  habits.  In  the  event,  however,  of  his  being  con- 
fined a  second  time  owing  to  the  same  cause,  we  have  felt  that  his 
probation  ought  to  continue  for  a  much  longer  period ;  and  indeed  we 
have  felt  great  responsibility  has  rested  upon  us  in  such  a  case,  and 
have  at  all  times  very  reluctantly,  and  only  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  patient's  friends  to  take  charge  of  him,  resorted  to  our 
power  of  liberation." — (p.  175.) 

The  great  tendency  to  relapse  is  in  hat  the  main  difficulty,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  insane  drunkard  is  specially  liable  to  this.  Sir  W« 
Ellis  mentioned  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  the  case  of  a  man 
dismissed  cured  &om  Hanwell.  He  remained  well  for  twdve  months, 
then  began  drinking  spirits  again,  and  stabbed  a  policeman,  for  which 
he  was  committed  to  Newgate.  He  again  recovered,  again  rdi^ed, 
and  was  re-committed  to  the  same  prison  for  similar  misconduct. 
Mr.  William  Collins,  vice-president  of  a  Scottish  Temperance  So- 
ciety, stated  to  the  same  Committee,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of 
drunkards,  and  as  ^  a  well-established  physical  &ct,"  that  the  drunken 
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appetite,  when  once  formed,  never  becomes  completely  extinct,  but 
adheres  to  a  man  through  life. 

"  If  he  abstains  entirely  from  spirits,  the  appetite  will  not  annoy 
him ;  its  insatiable  cravings  and  the  uneasy  sen&ations  of  the  nervous 
system  will  cease ;  but  if  after  ten  years'  abstinence  he  take  a  glass  of 
spirits,  his  appetite,  like  tinder,  will  ignite  with  the  first  touch,  and 
flame  out  again.  Hence  the  danger  to  which  drunkards  are  exposed, 
*  ••  *  as  we  find  that  at  one  time  or  another,  when  they  have 
been  drunkards  before,  they  all  fall  by  the  slightest  temptation  or 
inducement  to  taste." 

Dr.  Hutcheson's  experience  is  very  similar  to  this.  He  remarks  of 
the  chronic  form — 

"  I  have  seen  only  one  case  completely  cured,  and  that  after  a  seclu- 
sion of  two  years'  duration.  In  general  it  is  not  cured ;  and  no  sooner 
is  the  patient  liberated  than  he  manifests  all  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Paradoxical  though  the  statement  may  appear  to  be,  such  indi- 
viduals are  sane  only  when  confined  in  an  asylum." 

This  practical  question  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it  ought  to  be 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  instituting  a  more  careful  inquiry  into 
the  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  oinomania,  with  a  view  to  what 
may  be  termed  its  prognosis ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  an  examination 
of  the  nature,  causes,  and  progress  of  the  disease  in  each  particular  case, 
to  deduce  safe  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  self-control  that  can 
be  ultimately  exercised.  Although  nothing  very  definite  is  to  be  found 
in  books,  certain  general  principles  may  be  deduced  from  the  vast 
mass  of  facts  recorded.  Primarily,  and  most  important  of  all,  arises 
the  question  of  causation  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  cerebrum. 
If  the  brain  be  permanently  defective,  then  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
for  the  organ  itself  of  the  will  and  of  the  imderstanding  is  inherently 
feeble.  Now  permanently  defective  conditions  of  the  cerebrum  may 
be  induced  by  numerous  causes.  Long  continued  stimulation  by 
nervine  stimuli  is  one;  hence  it  is  that  the  confirmed  drunkard  is 
usually  irreclaimable.  Injuries  to  the  structure  of  the  brain,  whether 
from  mechanical  causes,  from  coup-desoleily  from  fever,  or  from  diseases 
of  the  encephalon,  which  induce  a  constantly  recurring  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  vascular  system,  as  epilepsy,  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  The  occurrence  of  actual  insanity,  or  a  known  hereditary 
predisposition  thereto,  renders  the  prognosis  very  doubtful.  A  natural 
or  inherent  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  such  that  the  appetite  for 
pleasurable  feelings  is  intense,  the  sufferings  from  painful  sensations 
great,  the  foresight  defective,  and  the  will  feeble,  strongly  predisposes 
to  relapse.  We  may  here  remark  incidentally,  that  persons  of  this 
class  who  have  irregularly  formed  heads  and  heavy  lips,  the  upper  one 
enlarged,  the  lower  somewhat  tumefied  and  everted,  are  amongst  the 
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most  incurable.  Oinomania  in  the  parents — one  or  both — or  even  what 
is  termed  a  "  moderate"  use  of  spirituous  liquors  long  continued,  Is  of 
unfavourable  omen,  for  the  morbid  condition  of  the  cerebrum  most 
assuredly  caused  by  the  latter  is  readily  transferred  to  the  children. 
Where  the  daughters  of  a  drunkard  are  nervous  and  hysterical  (as  they 
very  often  are),  and  the  sons  weak,  wayward,  eccentric,  and  extrava- 
gant, relapses  from  continuous  oinomania  are  likely  to  be  severe  and 
persistent  in  any  of  the  family  attacked. 

To  he  continued* 


Art.  II.— the  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INSANE .• 

What  is  the  condition  that  releases  a  man  from  responsibility  to  thd 
laws  of  society  ? 

Notwithstanding  many  conflicting  arguments  and  decisions,  medical 
and  legal,  we  may  affirm  that  this  question  is  practically  solved,  both 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  common 
justice,  when  insanity  is  established.  Although  not  convertible  terms, 
insanity  and  irresponsibility  are  inseparably  associated.  Irresponsi- 
bility follows  upon  insanity  as  a  logical  necessity.  We  should,  there- 
fore, hold  that  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  could  we  expound 
clear  and  definite  rules  by  which  insanity  might  be  known.  But,  in 
discussing  this  question,  so  momentous  to  society  and  to  individuals, 
with  the  authors  the  titles  of  whose  works  are  quoted  below,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  consider  it  under  another  and  still  more  complicated 
aspect.  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  express  terms,  contend  that 
there  are  certain  states  in  which  responsibility  is  only  modified,  and 
not  annulled.  They  would  break  down  the  old  barrier  which  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  the  natural,  and  served  as  a  recognizable  boun- 
dary between  responsibility  and  irresponsibility.  That  barrier  re- 
moved, we  shall  have  to  call  upon  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill  to  show 
us  how  far  we  are  to  travel  along  the  road  beyond  the  confines  where 
sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins  before  we  arrive  at  the  vanishing 
point  of  responsibility.  We  shall  have  to  ask  them  to  define  at  what 
degree  of  madness  they  would  interfere  to  stay  the  infliction  of  punish* 
ment.     We  greatly  fear  that,  the  only  intelligible  landmark  removed, 

*  1.  Medical  Testunony  and  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Lunacy.  By  Thomas 
Mayo,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  1854. 

2.  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  relation  to  Criminal  Acts  ;  being  the  Sugden  Prizi 
E$$ay  for  1854.  ByJohn  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Devon  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.     London:  Samuel  Highley,  1854. 

8.  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  its  Medical  and  Legal  Considerations.  By  J.  W. 
Williams,  M.I).  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nos.  XXXV., 
XXXVI.,  XXXVIL     1854-5. 

VO.  XXX.  V 
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we  shall,  like  benighted  travellers,  have  to  grope  our  way  in  a  dreary 
wildemess  of  speculation, — no  point  of  departure,  no  guiding  star,  no 
eompass,  no  resting-place,  no  progress,  and  no  goal !  Can  the  search 
far  the  conditions  of  responsibility  be  hopeM  or  profitable  if  thus  un- 
dertaken ?  We  fear  not ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
ihe  task  of  examining  the  proposition  as  presented  to  us  by  the  authors 
wt  have  named.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  shrink  from  it.  The  doctrine 
maintained  by  them  is  fraught  with  consequences  to  society  too 
mighty,  and,  we  think,  perilous,  to  permit  us,  in  conscience  or  in  incli- 
nation, to  evade  it,  or  to  pass  it  by  without  ample  investigation. 

We  would  not  call  down  upon  these  authors  the  penalties  invoked 
by  the  ancients  against  those  who  removed  the  Terminal  Gods.  We 
Venerate  the  principle  of  liberty  of  thought ;  but  we  cannot,  reflecting 
upon  the  subversive  tendency  of  the  doctrine  we  are  about  to  discuss, 
avoid  uttering  our  deep  conviction  that  it  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
promulgated  imless  supported  by  very  cogent  arguments. 

In  entering  upon  the  task  as  presented  to  us,  we  are  still,  however, 
not  freed  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  to  determine  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  insanity  as  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry.  Even  the  authors 
we  have  named,  although  contending  that  responsibility  passes  into 
the  cloudy  regions  of  insanity,  and  imable,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
to  indicate  at  what  precise  step  of  insanity  responsibility  ends,  cannot 
escape  from  this  elementary  necessity.  We  could  not,  indeed,  appre- 
ciate their  reasons,  or  do  justice  to  their  arguments,  unless  we  began 
by  inquiring  what  it  is  that  they  understand  by  the  term,  insanity. 

Both  have,  with  a  fatal  courage,  dared  to  enunciate  definitions. 
Every  man  who  throws  down  a  definition  challenges  criticism.  But 
first,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  they  explain 
their  doctrine  of  responsible  madness.  Dr.  Mayo  is  precise,  and  even 
dogmatic.  There  is  none  of  the  diffidence  of  doubt ;  he  lays  down  his 
doctrine  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  has  established  it  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  demonstration,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  Columbus 
who  has  made  a  discovery  in  advance  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  In  his  preface.  Dr.  Mayo  tells  us — "  In  the  course  of 
my  inquiries  I  have  been  led  to  certain  conclusions,  for  which  I  cannot 
expect  a  cordial  or  immediate  reception."  "  The  second  (of  these 
conclusions)  arises  out  of  the  question  whether  some  oflTences  of  the 
insane  ought  not  to  be  visited  with  some  form  of  secondary  punish- 
pient."  "  The  law  will  remain  a  dead  letter,  or  be  continually  ignored 
by  the  sympathies  of  judges,  juries,  and,  I  may  add,  of  medical  wit- 
nesses, unless  some  practical  distinction  can  be  arranged  which  may 
enable  the  responsible  insane  to  undergo  some  lower  degree  of  punish- 
ment than  that  inflicted  on  similar  delinquents  being  of  sound  mind," 
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(p.  51.)  Dr.  Bucknill  says — '^  It  u  the  system  of  the  English  law  to 
allow  no  degrees  of  responsibility.  A  criminal  is  either  responsible, 
or  he  is  irresponsible.  .  .  .  We  are  extremely  happy  to  observe  that 
in  Ireland  the  administration  of  the  law,  practised  with  such  inflexi- 
biUty  in  England,  is  occasionally  departed  from ;  and,  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  William  Quinlaw,  L.  Grady,  and  others,  mentioned  in  the 
Inspector's  reports,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  sometimes  commuted  the 
sentence  of  death  into  transportation,  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  re* 
sponsibility."  He  proceeds  to  quote,  with  approbation,  the  following 
extraordinary  doctrine  of  Drs.  White  and  Nugent: — "If  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances  connected  with  the  psychological  condi- 
tion'' (meaning,  if  they  are  insane)  "  of  the  accused,  they  are  legiti- 
mate subjects,  to  be  considered  in  meting  out  the  after-punishment, 
but  certainly  not,  in  the  first  instance,  for  an  imqualified  acquittaL" 
Hence  Drs.  White  and  Nugent — and  Dr.  Bucknill  approves — see  no 
inconsistency,  nothing  revolting  to  common  sense  or  justice  in  putting 
an  admitted  lunatic  upon  a  solemn  trial  for  his  life.  Both  Dr.  Mayo 
and  Dr.  Bucknill  lay  some  stress  upon  the  French  custom  of  making 
gradations  of  punishment  by  admitting  "  extenuating  circumstances," 
and  seek  to  force  a  kind  of  analogical  arg^ument  in  favour  of  their 
position  out  of  this  practice.  But  is  it  not  a  palpable  non  eequUwr 
to  apply  a  rule,  that  is  not  without  reason  when  sane  people  are  con- 
cerned, to  cases  of  undoubted  insanity  ?  It  is  surely  a  sing^ular  sole- 
cism in  jurisprudence  to  admit  insanity  as  an  '*  estenuating  circum- 
stance." The  instance  of  Henriette  Cornier,  cited  by  Dr.  Mayo,  ii 
not,  as  he  supposes,  a  proof  that  insanity  has  been  admitted  by  the 
French  law  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  light  of  a  principle 
of  law,  but  simply  one  of  those  compromises  between  the  uninformed 
judgment  of  juries  whose  insufficient  faith  in  the  decision  of  medical 
science  is  sometimes  imable  to  credit  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of 
insanity,  and  their  natural  sense  of  justice,  which  forbids  them  to  vint 
the  full  penalties  for  crime  on  the  heads  of  wretches  whose  respoiud* 
bility  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

But  there  is  one  passage  in  Dr.  Williams'  essay — an  essay  which 
for  sound  and  original  argument  we  cannot  too  highly  commend— 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  also  is  disposed  to  admit  a  limited 
responsibility  as  attaching  to  the  insane :  *'  Where  does  the  ability  ta 
determine  on  a  particular  act  cease  or  commence  ?  For  accordingly  mnUt 
be  the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  the  offender.  Experience  and 
observation  prove  that  this  mental  regulation  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
under  a  man's  own  control ;  it  therefore  follows  that  those  illegal 
acts  resulting  from  unsoundness  of  mind  within  the  individual  Teg» 
lations  of  the  will  are  justly  regarded  as  crimesi  while  similar  aeti^ 
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originating  from  mental  conditions  in  which  the  will  has  no  part^ 
cannot  he  esteemed  as  other  than  so  many  evidences  of  insanity." 
{Dublin  Quarterly  Journal^  p.  267,  Nov.  1854.)  But  this  seems  to 
be  put  theoretically  rather  than  as  a  practical  law,  and  is  not  carried 
Out  by  the  general  argument  of  Dr.  Williams'  excellent  treatise. 

*  The  doctrine  of  responsible  insanity,  then,  as  upheld  by  Dr.  Mayo 
and  Dr.  Bucknill,  is  now  before  our  readers.  We  proceed  to  state 
their  definitions  of  insanity ;  and  then  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  as 
Well  as  we  can,  what  kinds  and  degrees  of  insanity,  according  to  these 
authors,  involve  responsibility. 

Dr.  Mayo  thus  explains  his  views  : — "  Now,  in  looking  for  a  term 
which  may  contain  the  essential  mental  elements  of  insanity,  and, 
therefore,  contain  a  criterion  of  its  presence,  I  adopt  delirium,  as 
used  by  M.  Pinel  and  Dr.  CuUen"  (p.  13).  "  The  second  phase  of 
delirium  consists  in  the  presence  of  certain  delusions,  or  false  percep- 
tions, of  which  there  are  two  principal  forms."  The  first,  in  which 
the  delusion  may  simulate  a  perception  of  the  special  senses,  is  called 
by  Dr.  Mayo  "objective  delusion."  This  is  the  hallucination  of 
French  authors.  Secondly,  "  the  delusion  or  false  perception  may  have 
no  direct  reference  to  objects  of  sense,  but  may,  apparently,  turn  on 
perceptions  of  the  understanding  alone,  thus  embracing  a  large,  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  indefinite  category,  which  contains  preposterous  notions 
respecting  power,  station,  conduct,  moral  motives,  future  prosi>ects," 
&c.  Delusions  of  this  nature  Dr.  Mayo  calls  "  notional," — a  not  very 
felicitous  t^rm. 

We  postpone,  for  the  present,  criticism  upon  this  position,  and  place 
by  the  side  of  it  the  definition  of  Dr.  Bucknill.     According  to  this 
acute  and  experienced  psychopathist  disease  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
insanity.     "  A  change,  therefore,  with  impairment  or  perturbation  of 
function,  is  the  chief  test  of  centro-mental  disease,"  (p.  33.)     "  In- 
sanity may  be  intellectual,  emotional,  or  volitional,  and  though  in  the 
concrete  it  is  not  easy  to  find  pure  and  unmixed  cases  under  either  of 
these  heads,  such  cases  do  occasionally  subject  themselves  to  observa- 
tion. .  .  .  Insanity,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  of  the 
mind  in  which  a  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective 
power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emotions  or  in 
stincts  have,  separately  or  conjointly,  been  produced  by  disease,"  (p 
28.)     We  do  not  consider  it  important  to  adduce  Dr.  Bucknill's  defi 
nition  of  delusion,  since,  according  to  the  above  definition  of  insanity 
delusion  per  se  does  not  imply  insanity :  disease  must  be  coexistent 
But  since  disease  can,  in  many  cases,  only  be  presumed  to  exist  on  the 
evidence  of  intellectual  alienation,  we  think  it  useful  to  quote  the 
characteristic  features  of  insane  delusions  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Buck* 
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Bill.  "  1st.  The  delusions  of  the  insane  are  generally  independent  of 
the  opinions  of  others ;  they  isolate  the  person  who  entertains  them 
from  his  kind  :  whereas  the  sane  portion  of  mankind  are  gregarious  in 
their  absurdities.  .  .  ,  2nd.  The  faith  of  the  insane  in  their  delusive 
opinions  is  stedfast  and  unflinching.  .  .  .  Srd.  They  come  on  afber 
some  physical  or  moral  shock,  and  often  present  strange  contrasts  to  the 

previous  habits  of  thought,  or  have  no  relation  thereto 4th.  In 

many  cases  they  have  relation  to  the  patient  alone,  and  are  often  of  a 
kind  which  renders  their  nature  apparent.*'  He  properly  states  that 
these  characteristics  are  not  constant.  But  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  of  great  service  to  bear  in  mind  this  excellent  analysis  of  insane 
thought  in  investigating  doubtful  cases  of  insanity. 

This  is  also  the  place  to  introduce  Dr.  Williams'  views  of  what  con- 
stitutes insanity.  This  author,  perhaps  warned  by  the  Icarian  fate  of 
those  whose  too  venturous  wings  had  carried  them  into  the  deceitful  sun 
of  definition,  gives  us  no  precise  exposition.  Taking  a  less  ambitious 
course,  and  keeping  nearer  to  the  every-day  world  of  human  thought, 
he  seeks  for  no  general  expression  that  shall  include  all  the  insane  and 
exclude  all  the  sane.  Looking  at  the  question  merely  in  a  practical 
light,  he  adopts  the  invaluable  test  of  Gooch,  who,  declining  all  gene- 
ralities, makes  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  the  great  object  of 
investigation.  "  A  particular  act,  or  succession  of  acts,  to  acquire 
value  as  a  symptom  of  insanity,  must  do  so  through  the  fact  of  its 
denoting  a  departure  from  the  natural  and  healthy  character,  temper, 
or  habits.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sufHcient  that  the  medical  man  who 
would  determine  the  question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  bo 
informed  of  special  acts  which  he  contrasts  with  what  he  may  regard 
as  an  approved  standard  of  natiural  health ;  but  it  is  requisite  that  his 
standard  be  the  admitted  mental  health  of  the  individual,  that  the  acts 
specified  may  have  their  value  determined  accordingly ;  since,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Combe,  *  it  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  ade* 
quate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking 
usual  to  the  individual  in  health,  that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder 
in  mind.'  "  We  have  only  to  object  to  this  that  the  words,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  opinion  attributed  to  Dr.  Combe,  belong  to  Dr. 
Gooch,  who  had  developed  and  enforced  the  method  of  testing  the 
individuality  by  itself,  with  remarkable  feHcity,  in  his  celebrated  article 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies,  in  the  Quarterly  Beview. 

We  have  always  thought  the  following  anecdote  of  Charles  Y.  to  be 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  futility  of  general  definitions  of  ixw 
sanity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  judging  of  every  individual  by  his  own 
standard.  In  his  retirement  from  the  world  this  celebrated  man  was 
accustomed  to    employ  his   leisure  in  forming    curious    works    of 
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mechanism ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  particularly  curious  with 
r^fard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches.  He  found,  afber 
repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  anj  two  of  them  to  go  exactly 
alike,  and  hence  was  led  to  reflect,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  re- 
gret, on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on 
the  more  vain  attempt  of  Inringing  mankind  to  a  precise  conformity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  intricate  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religioii. 
"  Tot  hominum,  tot  sententiarum ;"  and  "  tot  hominum,  tot  mentium." 

The  whole  treatise  of  Dr.  Williams  is  a  most  able,  searching,  and 
philosophical  analysis  <^  the  question  of  what  constitutes  insanity. 
So  able,  indeed,  is  it,  and  so  consecutive  in  its  reasoning,  that  we  ^d 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  extracts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  fair  and  adequate  idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  his  argu- 
ment. We  have,  however,  stated  in  this  place  his  leading  principle  as 
bearing  upon  the  argument  we  have  taken  up,  and  hope  to  find  other 
opportunities  of  developing  his  views  as  we  proceed. 

What  we  have  to  object  to  Dr.  Mayo's  test  of  insanity  is,  that  it 
is  not  a  medical  test  at  all :  it  is  metaphysical  and  legal.  And,  to 
describe  it  more  closely  still,  it  is  a  purely  intellectual  test.  We  do 
not  call  to  mind  any  physician  of  repute  in  psychology,  who  main- 
tains the  validity  of  such  a  test  in  the  absolute  form  in  which  Dr. 
Mayo  states  it.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  definition 
of  Dr.  Conolly,  who  places  the  fundamental  criterion  of  insanity  in 
the  ^  comparing  faculty.''  That  he  has  legal  authority,  we  will  not 
deny.  He  may  cite,  for  example,  the  dictum  of  Baron  Alderson,  who, 
in  the  case  of  Eobert  Pate,  said,  ^  In  the  first  place  they  must  clearly 
understand  that  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane  that  he  was 
unpunishable  ;  and  he  must  say  that,  upon  this  point,  there  was  a  very 
grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  only  insanity 
which  excused  a  man  for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  delusion  which 
conduced  to,  and  drove  hiT^  to  commit,  the  act  alleged  against  him. 
They  ought  to  have  proof  (^  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind — a  disease 
existing  before  the  act  waa  committed,  and  which  made  the  accused 
incapable  of  knowing,  at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a  wrong 
act  for  him  to  do."  Here  we  have  judicial  authority  for  Dr.  Mayo's 
£Kvourite  doctrine  of  insane  responsibility,  and  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  test  of  delusion.  But  we  conceive,  whilst  expressing  and  enter- 
taining a  just  and  great  reverence  for  the  learning  and  integrity  of  the 
mea  who  so  worthily  fill  the  seats  of  judgment  in  this  country,  that 
we  are  under  no  necessity,  at  this  time,  of  refuting  maxims  and 
assumed  rules  of  practice  which  the  judges  themselves  had  hardly 
uttered  before  they  were  found  acting  in  irreconcilable  contradiction 
'With  reflect  to  thexn.    We  are  amply  justified  in  saying  that  the 
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judges  w^o  gave  their  exposition  of  the  law  on  this  subject  in  a  d^ 
liberate  Keport  to  the  House  of  Lords,  have  themselves,  in  practice 
abandoned  their  own  exposition ;  and  have,  in  many  remarkable  ii^ 
stances,  been  content  to  accept  the  skilled  testimony  of  miedical  wit- 
nesses, in  arriving  at  their  decisions  as  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
insanity.  We  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  exhibit  the  impractioaUt 
£Edlacies  of  legal  definitions.  They  have  been  often  eiqposed  in  these 
pages,  and  by  many  medical  writers ;  but  by  none  better  or  more 
conclusively  than  by  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Williams  in  the  works  b^bn 
us.  We  decline,  therefore,  to  accept  from  Dr.  Mayo  the  testimony  of 
lawyers  upon  this  matter.  As  a  physician,  we  look  to  him  for  medical 
reasoning ;  unless,  indeed,  what  seems  not  very  remote  firom  the  drift 
of  his  ai^ument,  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  insane  altogether  to  the 
law. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now,  to  prove  that  delusion  is  alto* 
gether  imtrustworthy  as  a  test  of  insanity.  In  fact,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  define  insane  delusion  as  it  is  to  define  insanity.  Obscurum  per 
obecurius.  That  admirable  physician,  Leuret,  has  well  said  he  nevet 
met  with  an  idea  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  howsoever  preposterous,  extrt* 
vagant,  and  unnatural,  which  he  had  not  seen  matched  in  the  world. 
Insanity,  then,  cannot  consist  in  the  idea.  To  centre  all  insanity  in 
the  intellect,  is  to  keep  out  of  sight  that  inseparable  part  of  the  humm 
mind,  the  moral  element,  which  is  so  often  the  source,  quoad  the  mind, 
of  intellectual  disorder.  Dr.  Mayo  first  discards  disease  as  a  necessary 
condition  in  insanity ;  at  another  part  of  his  work  he  even  contends 
that  the  nUtid  may  he  diseased  in  the  abstract.  But  he  goes  further: 
not  content  with  loosening  the  body  from  the  mind,  he  next  amputates^ 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  one  part  of  the  mind  firom  the  rest ;  he 
cuts  off  the  moral  element  from  the  intellectual,  and  thus  reduces  maa 
to  a  being  without  emotions,  without  passions,  or  at  least,  without 
any  right  to  have  them.  Such  a  man  has  clearly  no  business  to  become 
insane;  and,  certainly,  since  he  cannot  attribute  his  intellectual 
aberration  to  disease,  nor  to  disorder  of  the  moral  element,  he  has  no 
right  to  plead  insanity  in  bar  of  punishment  for  imy  act  that  he  maj 
commit.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  human  intellect  ie 
cemented  with  earthly  dross ;  and  that  the  faculty  of  rendering  the 
mind  independent  of  the  actions  of  the  body,  is  one  after  which  the 
philosopher  may  sigh,  but  which  the  frailty  of  man  cannot  reach. 

Dr.  Bucknill  has  dwelt  ten  years  in  an  asylum.  He  has  conducted^ 
with  more  than  common  skill  and  minuteness,,  necroscopic  researches 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  insane.  He  has  brought  an  acute  and  philo 
sophieal  mind  to  work  upon  his  observations  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
insane  mind,  and  of  the  abnormalities  of  the  physical  structures.     It 
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•would  be  strange  if  he  were  to  believe  in  the  independency  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body.  He  speaks  from  an  authoritative  experience, 
"when  he  declares  his  conviction  that  insanity  invariably  implies  disease 
X)f  the  brain.  And  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  recording 
our  opinion  that  he  has  rendered  an  eminent  service  to  general  patho- 
iogy  and  to  psychology,  by  his  admirable  investigations  of  cerebral 
disease,  by  observing  the  variations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain 
in  the  insane.  His  results  confirm  in  a  conclusive  manner  the  observa* 
tions  of  Ferrus  and  Guislain,  that  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent 
condition  in  many  forms  of  insanity. 

But,  although  Dr.BuckniU  avoids  the  flagrant  heterodoxy  of  Dr.  Mayo, 
we  are  imable  to  accept  even  his  definition  without  reservation  or  com* 
ment.  ''  A  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment  (intellect),  a  defective 
power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emotions  and 
instincts  (moral),  have  separately  or  conjointly  been  produced  by 
disease."  He  thus  admits  disease,  and  does  not  exclude  any  one  of 
the  integral  parts  of  the  mind.  But,  if  it  be  fair  to  use  an  author's 
own  arguments  against  himself,  we  will  point  to  Dr.  Bucknill*s  theory 
of  the  emotional  origin  of  insanity  (p.  83), — a  theory  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  Guislain — and  ask  how  this  theory  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  above  definition,  and  with  the  explanation  of  it,  in  which  he  says 
that  pure  and  unmixed  cases  of  Intellectual,  Emotional,  or  Volitional 
insanity  may  be  found  P  Is  not  this  to  say,  insanity  may  be  not  only 
emotional,  but  intellectual  or  volitional  in  its  origin  ?  But,  in  another 
place  (p.  85),  he  says,  '*  The  will  is  a  faculty  so  simple  and  undecom* 
posable  that  it  may  well  he  doubted  if  it  can  ever  lapse  into  a  diseased 
condition^  Shall  we,  then,  exclude  volitional  cases  of  insanity  P  If 
we  do  so,  Dr.  Bucknill's  definition  will  be  condensed  to  intellectual  or 
emotional  impairment  produced  by  disease.  Now,  is  it  true  in  nature, 
ihskipure  cases  of  either  intellectual  or  emotional  disease  exist  P  Is  it 
tme  that  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  can  be  isolated  from  each 
other  in  disease  any  more  than  in  health  ?  Is  it  not,  rather,  true  that 
there  are  cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  prominent  or  most  obtrusive 
character  is  aberration  of  the  intellect,  or  delirium,  and  others  in  which 
the  most  obtrusive  character  is  abnormality  of  the  moral  part  P  But 
does  it  follow  that,  because  one  of  the  int^pral  parts  constituting  the 
human  mind  is  strikingly  deranged,  the  other  is  altogether  sound? 
We,  for  our  own  part,  demur  to  this  conclusion ;  and  beg  to  refer  to 
a  passage  in  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  embodied  our  ideas 
upon  this  subject  :*  '*  that  as  the  mind  can  be  only  occupied  with  one 
idea  at  a  time,  it  is,  as  a  tohole^  affected  when  under  the  influence  of 

^  PsycMogical  Journal,  toL  v.,  p.  466, 
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any  specific  lesion."  We  may  say,  further,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  mind,  although  so  constituted  as  to  present 
different  phases,  which  appear  to  he  distinct  parts,  that  it  is  in  reality  one 
and  indivisible.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the  intellect  as  the  highest 
mode  of  mind,  rather  than  as  a  distinct  component.  Lower  modes  of 
tnind  are  evinced  in  the  active  and  moral  powers,  including  the 
appetites,  desires,  affections,  emotions,  and  the  moral  faculty.  It  is 
out  of  these  last  that  spring  all  the  great  motions  of  thought  and 
action.  The  intellect  takes  its  form  and  direction  from  these.  In 
the  mens  sana  in  carpore  sano^  a  strong  intellect  may  control  every 
inordinate  impulse,  although  it  cannot  extinguish  them.  In  the  mem 
insana  in  corpore  insano,  the  primum  mobile,  that  part  from  which 
actions  take  their  spring  and  the  intellect  its  bent,  dominates  over  the 
intellectual  faculties,  which  often  struggle  long  but  ineffectually  against 
the  morbid  suggestion.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  imagine  a  diseased 
mind — using  the  term  as  meaning  a  mind  alienated  through  disease  of 
the  physical  structure — in  which  the  intellectual  aberration  shall  be  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all  recognised,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  delirium, 
but  which  shall,  nevertheless,  be  imder  the  dominion  of  abnormal  moral 
powers.  That  such  is  indeed  the  case,  the  records  of  science  and  the 
experience  of  psychopathists  abundantly  prove.  And,  since  the  abnor- 
mality or  disease  of  the  moral  powers,  in  many  cases,  only  finds  its 
exponent  symptoms  in  the  phases  of  the  intellect,  we  can  understand 
how  difficult  it  often  is  to  detect  some  forms  of  moral  insanity.  In 
the  most  perplexing  cases  of  all,  the  expert  has  little  open  to  him 
beyond  the  ordeal  of  interrogation.  But,  every  articulate  speech 
implies  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  These,  aroused  by  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  questions,  often  come  to  the  aid  of  the  mono* 
maniac,  who,  driven  to  use  them  under  the  controlling  influence  of 
observation,  keeps  his  moral  part  in  subjection  for  a  time,  and  makes 
no  sign  that  reveals  his  disorder.  Again,  as  in  many  bodily  diseases, 
as  in  ague  and  epilepsy,  for  example,  although  we  cannot  doubt  in 
these  a  persistent  morbid  action,  the  frame  is  not  at  all  times  fevered  or 
convulsed,  so  in  mental  diseases,  the  persistent  moral  lesion  may  not 
always  be  in  the  ascendant  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overpower  the 
intellect  and  lay  itself  bare  to  the  world. 

But  these  difficulties  are  difficulties  of  diagnosis  ;  and  ought  not  in 
reason  to  be  interpreted  as  proof  against  the  essential  existence  of  disease. 

We  recognise,  then,  a  form  of  monomania,  not  in  the  pure  etymo* 
logical  signification  of  the  word,  but  in  that  practical  sense  which  is 
understood  to  represent  what  we  actually  find. 

The  moral  part  diseased,  and  the  intellectual  part  sound  and  intact, 
is  a  condition  that  the  human  mind  perhaps  never  presents.    In  such 
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A  sense  we  shotild  denj  that  moral  insanity,  as  a  disease,  exists.  Show 
m  a  man  whose  moral  jou  say  is  diseased,  hut  whose  intellect  is 
always  clear  and  uninfluenced  hy  his  moral  abnormity :  and  we  will 
answer  that  since  it  is  the  function  of  our  intellect  to  weigh  what  is 
Wrong  against  society,  and  to  direct  aright  the  actions  prompted  by 
the  moral,  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  his  fellow  men  ; 
but  we  deny  that  such  a  man  is  insane ;  we  deny  that  he  is  diseased. 

We  have  thus  largely  expressed  our  ideas  upon  this  question  of  the 
nature  of  insanity,  because  it  is  applicable  in  order  to  show  upon  what  our 
objections  to  the  definitions  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill  rest.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  anticipative  of  what  we  might  otherwise  have  to  say 
upon  monomania  and  moral  insanity,  in  commenting  upon  the  views 
of  our  authors  upon  these  subjects.  When  we  arrive  at  this  point  of 
our  task,  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  our  readers  back  for  some  of  the 
reasons  we  have  to  urge  against  the  views  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Buck- 
nill, to  what  we  have  just  written. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill  on  the  much-disputed  sub- 
jects of  monomania  and  moral  insanity,  may  be,  to  some  extent,  inferred 
from  their  general  expositions  of  insanity.  The  first  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Mayo  refers  to  in  his  preface  as  one  of  his  '^  advefUurous  specu- 
lations,"— an  epithet  the  correctness  of  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  dispute 
— *'  concerns  the  ambiguous,  and,  aa  I  think,  mischievous  nature  of  some 
doctrines,  suggested  by  the  term  ^  moral  insanity,'  or  certain  synony- 
mous expressions."  He  who  contends  that  delirium,  the  evidence  of  dis- 
ordered intellect,  is  the  essential  test  of  insanity,  necessarily,  as  we 
have  seen,  denies  the  existence  of  moral  insanity.  In  the  absolute 
sense,  we  have  ourselves  already  said  that  moral  insanity  does  not 
exist ;  but  Dr.  Mayo's  commen1»ry — ^in  some  places  not  without  force 
— ^upon  the  cases  and  arguments  of  Pinel  and  Pritchard,  goes  much 
farther  than  this. 

"  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Mayo  (p.  63),  "  now  to  consider  a  peculiar  state, 
under  which  the  leading  and  important  subject  for  judicial  considera- 
tion is  an  orgasm,  or  an  intense  and  sometimes  sudden  desire,  which 
leads  the  sufferer  to  perform  some  criminal  act;  this  orgasm  not 
always  susceptible  of  being  construed  into  delirium,  as  not  being  obvi- 
ously attended  either  by  a  morbid  delusion  or  by  a  state  of  inconsecu- 
tive thought.  In  regard  to  this  condition  of  the  case  a  question  in- 
stantly arises,  whether  in  the  absence  of  direct,  it  may  admit  of  con- 
structive proof  of  delirium, — ^that  is,  of  a  morbid  state  of  intellect ; 
or  must  be  removed  into  the  category  of  vice."  He  admits  that  there 
are  some  ^'  cases  of  the  above  orgasm  in  which  it  seems  to  suggest  to 
its  victim  an  objective  false  perception,  leading  him  to  some  criminal 
act  to  which  all  his  feelings  and  moral  sentiments  are  opposed."  Thus, 
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when  delirimn  is  made  out,  Dr.  Mayo  would  not  deny  a  form  of  insanitj 
which  ifl  usuailj  designated  as  moral.  But  this  evidence  he  must 
have,  or  he  will  allow  no  insanitj.  We  must  place  an  illustration 
before  oar  readers  (p.  59)  :  ^  With  respect  to  the  misapplication  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  to  hysteria,  we  have  a  case  of  a  nursery-maid,  placed 
in  Bethlem  Hospital  in  1846.  A  trifling  disappointment  relative  to 
an  article  of  dress  had  produced  in  her  a  wayward  state  of  mind.  She 
laboured  at  the  time  under  diminished  catamenia.  An  object  t<> 
which  she  was  generally  much  attached  came  in  her  way, — ^namely, 
the  infant  whom  she  nursed ;  and  she  destroyed  it,  as  a  fimciful  child 
breaks,  in  its  moodiness,  a  £Eivourite  doll.  No  fact  more  neariiy  wp^ 
proaching  to  delirium  than  the  above  was  stated  in  exculpation  or 
excuse  at  the  trial.  But  Dr.  Frichard's  work  was  published  in  1842, 
and  by  1846,  juries  had  learned  to  convert  the  uncontrolled  influences 
of  temper  into  what  he  terms  instinctive  insanity." 

In  reference  to  such  a  case  as  this  we  will  remaric  that  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  studied  with  care  the  influences  which  ovarian  and 
uterine  disorders  exert  upon  the  nervous  system  will  easily  call  to 
mind  cases  without  number  in  which  such  disorders,  more  especiaUj 
those  in  which  hysterical  convulsions  recur  at  the  menstrual  epocbfl^ 
clearly  affect  the  mind,  both  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  phases,  in  a 
degree  that  border^  upon,  and  not  seldom  amounts  to,  temporary  in* 
sanity.  We  wish  particularly  to  observe,  that  the  mental  alienation 
in  these  cases  is,  like  the  bodily  disorder,  of  a  paroxysmal  and  period* 
ical  character.  In  the  intervals  between  the  accessions  an  ordinaij 
observer,  or  even  the  physician,  would  not  detect  in  the  conduct  or 
speech  of  such  a  patient  any  aberration.  He  would  scout  the  idea  of 
insanity.  Very  ofben,  also,  the  true  and  perilous  condition  of  the 
patient  will  not  be  revealed  by  word  or  deed,  even  at  the  acme  of  the 
physical  and  mental  disorder.  Consciousness  of  her  danger,  and  of  her 
want  of  c<mtrol  at  these  seasons,  will  sometimes  warn  her  to  take  certain 
precautions,  and  place  a  guard  over  her  utterance  and  actions,  when 
the  period  of  danger  is  imminent.  But,  nevertheless,  the  danger  is 
really  and  terribly  present.  From  what  we  have  observed  in  some 
patients  of  this  khid,  who,  on  oommcm  occasions  and  under  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  observation  of  strangers,  would  pass  for  persona 
endowed  with  the  healthiest  mental  organization,  we  should  be  smv 
prised  at  no  act  which  they  might  commit  under  the  circumstances 
described.  But  these  circumstances  of  abnormal  ovarian  and  uterine 
function  or  their  bearing  upon  her  mental  health,  might  be  unknown 
to,  and  withheld  from,  the  physician  who  may  be  consulted  as  to  the 
nature  of  an  apparently  criminal  act  she  may  have  committed.  When 
brought  under  his  observation,  the  insane  flt,  the  ''  orgasm,"  may  have 
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passed  over :  the  ovarian  excitement  has  subsided ;  the  nervous  com- 
motion is  subdued ;  no  delirium  remains.  Judged  by  her  actual  con- 
dition she  will  be  pronoimced  of  sound  mind ;  but  a  fatal  error  may 
have  been  committed,  through  ignorance.  Taken  at  this  time,  and 
upon  the  evidence  alone  which  this  supplies,  she  would,. if  Dr.  Mayo 
were  consulted,  be  condemned  to  expiate  a  deed  committed  when  in- 
sane by  undergoing  the  full  rigour  of  the  law.  But  Dr.  Mayo  asks,  if 
there  may  not  be  "constructive"  evidence  of  delirium  at  the  time  of 
the  act.  We  will,  therefore,  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  fit.  How 
jshall  we  arrive  at  constructive  evidence  ?  Will  Dr,  Mayo  accept  the 
^constructive  evidence  derived  from  the  presumed  criminal  act,  or  from 
other  acts  that  took  place  at  about  the  same  time  ?  We  fear  not ; 
and  yet  there  may  be  no  other  evidence.  We  think  we  do  not  impute 
to  him  what  is  not  the  natural  conclusion  from  his  reasoning,  when 
we  assume  that  he  would  repudiate  all  construction  of  this  kind  derived 
from  the  alleged  criminal  act  itself.  And  if  he  reject  this — presumably, 
at  least,  the  most  irrational,  the  culminating  act — he  must  needs 
reject  those  lesser  acts  that  were  committed  about  the  same  time. 
Besides,  we  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Mayo  would  admit  that  action  aloue 
may  indicate  delirium.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  action 
may  be  as  much  an  expression  of  the  human  intelligence  as  speech.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  may  be  insane,  nay,  brute  animals  may  be  insane,  and  not 
mifirequently  are  so.  The  probability  of  such  cases  Dr.  Mayo  would 
probably  not  deny,  but  we  do  not  see  in  what  manner,  following  his 
principles,  he  would  obtain  evidence  of  delirium.  We  will,  then,  seek 
for  this  evidence  in  speech.  The  typical  patient  we  have  supposed 
may,  although  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  have  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  dumb  madman.  During  the  transitory  paroxysm, 
no  one  may  have  been  nigh  to  hear  her,  or  the  alienation  itself  may 
have  been  of  a  nature  to  explode  in  action  and  not  in  words.  There 
may  then  have  been  no  evidence,  direct  or  constructive,  of  delirium 
«uch  as,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  case  we  have  quoted  from  him,  would 
satisfy  Dr.  Mayo.  But  this  unhappy  girl  may,  nevertheless,  as  we 
have  shown,  have  been  insane ;  there  were  persons  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment who  believed  that  she  was.  Can  Dr.  Mayo,  who  feels  so  much 
i^pugnance  to  admit  that  she  was  insane,  prove  that  she  was  not  ? 
What  is  the  alternative  in  such  a  case  ?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of 
those  who  affirm  insanity,  detention  in  an  asylum  is  the  result ;  if  we 
adopt  Dr.  Mayo*8  denial  of  insanity — the  actual  insanity,  we  have  a 
right  to  assume,  remaining  the  same — the  gallows  would  cut  short  the 
dispute.  According  to  the  first  position,  society  would,  in  the  event 
of  error,  receive  no  detriment ;  according  to  the  second,  humanity 
woidd  be  outraged.    We  acknowledge  the  difficulty — the  sometimes 
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insuperable  difficulty — of  arriving  at  conclusive  evidence  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  But  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  we  say  again,  is  no  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  disease.  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  such  disease  as  we  have  described  may  and  does  exist.  This 
admitted,  in  cases  of  extreme  doubt,  not  humanity  only,  but  science 
Imd  justice,  demand  that  our  decision  turn  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

And  if  we  pursue  the  argument  of  Dr.  Mayo,  we  shall  find  that 
even  he  supplies  the  materials  for  his  own  refutation.  At  p.  68  he 
quotes  the  case  of  Mendic  from  Georget: — "  Hypolite  Mendic,  a  non<« 
commissioned  officer  in  the  French  service,  had  gradually  become 
morose,  capricious,  and  brutal  in  his  conduct,  so  as  to  excite  the  dis^ 
gust  of  all  his  companions.  This  ends  in  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
such  violence  towards  his  commanding  officer  as  to  render  him  liable 
on  trial  to  the  sentence  of  death.  The  trial  proceeds  with  the 
ctistamary  anxiety  of  the  medical  witnesses  to  make  out  a  plea  of  in* 
sanity ^  but  in  the  course  of  the  trial  one  weighty  fact  was  made  out, — > 
namely,  that  before  his  outbreaks  he  was  subject  to  an  epileptiform 
seizure,  out  of  which  he  emerged  into  the  wayward  state  above  noticed. 
This  might  fairly  justify  an  hypothesis  of  delirium,  as  present  at  those 
paroxysms." 

Now,  we  submit  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  delirium — if  nothing  less 
than  that  will  satisfy  Dr.  Mayo — or  of  absolute  insanity  be  fairly 
justified  on  proof  of  epileptiform  seizures,  then  by  parity  of  reasoning 
a  similar  hypothesis  is  justified  in  the  case  of  the  girl  who  was  affected 
with  hysteria  and  disordered  menstruation. 

On  this  subject  we  are  happy  to  find  both  Dr.  Bucknill  and  Dr. 
Williams  agreeing  with  us  on  the  leading  points.  Dr.  Bucknill  says 
with  much  truth : — "  The  doctrine  (p.  82)  has,  to  some  extent,  suffered 
both  from  bad  terminology  and  from  bad  logic  on  the  part  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  especially  from  its  having  been  considered  separately  from  the 
necessary  and  essential  requisite  of  irresponsibility,  a  state  of  disease, ^^ 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  recognise  the  justness  of  Dr.  Bucknill*8 
objection^  to  the  terms  "uncontrollable"  and  "impulse,"  reserving 
always  our  opinion  that  the  insane  condition  usually  understood  when 
we  use  those  terms  has  a  real  existence.  "  The  term  impulse,"  he 
says  (p.  84), "  conveys  the  idea  of  force  communicated  instantaneouslyi 
a  rapid  motion ;  whereas  the  morbid  desires  under  consideration  are 
not  of  instantaneous  production  or  of  rapid  growth.  They  arise  from 
a  chronic  disease,  and  are  resisted  up  to  a  certain  point." — "The  ad« 
jective  (p.  85)  uncontrollahle  is  also  liable  to  serious  objection." — "  The 
real  question  is  not  whether  the  emotions  occasioning  the  overt  act  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to  control,  but  whether  they  are 
the  result  of  disease."    We  have  only  to  add  to  this  the  qualificatioa 
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that  the  form  of  insanity  commented  upon  is  not  always  of  slow  growth, 
or  dependent  upon  chronic  disease ;  or  if  it  be,  that  the  duration  of  the 
antecedent  disease  is  in  some  cases  to  all  evidence  short ;  a  reservation 
must  also  be  made  for  those  cases  depending  upon  morbid  ovarian 
initation  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Dr.  Bucknill  suggests  the  fallowing  modification  of  Esquirol  and 
Marc's  classification  of  homicides  by  the  insane : — "  1st.  Those  wherein 
the  crime  has  been  occasioned  by  delusion,  and  no  reasonable  person 
can  doubt  or  object  to  the  irresponsibility  of  the  offender.  2nd. 
Wherein  the  offender,  through  suffering  &om  mental  disease,  has 
committed  the  crime  under  the  influence  of  some  motive  not  of  a 
delusive  character.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Lawrence,  Touchet,  Had* 
field,  Greensmith,  Staniought,  Burton,  and  others.  In  these  cases, 
the  responsibility  may  be  diminished  or  modified,  but  the  most  ex- 
tended sympathy  for  the  insane  could  scarcely  claim  for  them  that  it 
should  be  altogether  abrogated.  3rd.  Where  with  general  symptoms 
of  cerebro-mental  disease,  neither  delusion  nor  motive  for  the  crime 
are  discoverable.  These  latter  are  the  cases  which  with  a  most  un- 
tocky  phraseology  have  been  attributed  to  moral  insanity,  insane  im- 
pulse, uncontrollable  impulse,  homicidal  impulse,  &c." 

Dr.  Bucknill  does  not  then  appear  to  deny  the  actuality  of  those 
forms  of  mental  disease  commonly,  although  perhaps  erroneously, 
called  moral  insanity ;  but  he  doubts  whether,  whilst  admitting  them 
to  arise  from  disease,  they  ought  to  confer  complete  irresponsibility. 
Indeed,  looking  back  to  his  definition  of  insanity,  it  is  clear  he  is  pre- 
cluded from  denying  the  existence  of  moral  insanity.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  gradations  of  responsibility  we  shall  presently  have  to  offer 
some  remarks. 

The  great  question  of  moral  insanity  is  investigated  by  Dr.  Williams 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  A  tone  of  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
reasoning  pervades  his  elaborate  and  logical  analysis.  We  again 
express  our  r^ret  that  we  cannot,  even  by  means  of  long  quotations, 
convey  to  our  readers  such  a  digest  as  would  not  break  the  chain  and 
mar  the  force  of  his  argument.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  place  his 
leading  conclusions  upon  this  subject  side  by  side  with  those  of  Dr. 
Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill.  He  thus  clearly  lays  down  the  problem  to  be 
served,  (p.  W.,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  No.  XXXVU.)  :— "  If  then, 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  neither  the  moral  nor  intellectual  principle 
i^[>pears  to  act  independent  of  the  other,  let  us  inquire  how  far  they 
are  identified,  and  to  what  extent  their  unity  is  involved,  when  resulting 
in  the  exercise  of  acts  open  to  the  charge  of  criminality."  He  thus 
oont^ids  against  pure  moral  insanity : — ^  If  we  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  some  wiiters^and  allow  the  moral  intelligence  to  be,  ptr  se,  diseased. 
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or  '  Manie  instinctive  sans  deltre*  to  be  present,  while  the  reasoning 
powers  are  wholly  nn^ffected,  what  else  can  we  suppose  but  that  every 
case  of  confirmed  viciousness  is  an  example  of  such  a  form  of  disease  P  ** 
At  p.  279,  No.  XXXYI,  he  describes  or  defines  monomania  ''  as  a 
disease  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  suffer  from  a  paralysis  of  its 
powers  of  conception,  and  is  inadequate  to  iqppreciate  the  general  or 
partial  relations  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  monomaniacal  oon* 
ceptions  involves."  This  view  coincides  closely  with  that  of  Giiislain 
and  Benaudin.  He  says: — "All  examples  of  moral  insanity  whiob 
the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  supply,  may  be  ranged  \mder  ona 
of  the  following  heads:  I.  Cases  in  which  the  development  of  the 
moral  feelings  or  affections  appears  as  originally  deficient.  II.  Cases 
in  which  the  perversion  of  the  moral  feelings  or  affective  faculties 
appears  to  occur  incidentally.  III.  Cases  in  which  the  moral  feelings 
appear  to  become  universally  disordered.  IV.  Cases  in  which  the 
moral  feelings  appear  as  partially  diseased."  Dr.  Williams  thus  sums 
up  his  conclusions : — ''  I.  By  the  term  moral  insanity,  we  express 
mental  unsoundness,  chiefly  evidenced  through  the  moral  or  affective 
faculty.  U.  Though  the  moral  and  intellectual  perceptions  are 
capable  of  independent  exercises  (?),  yet  in  their  effective  operations 
they  mutually  blend  together  and  co-operate.  III.  Analogous 
differences  are  observable  in  the  development  of  the  morals  of  the  in* 
tellectual  faculties.  lY.  Those  differences  are  such  as  seem  to  imparfe 
a  special  character  or  disposition  to  each.  Y.  The  intelligence  is,  in 
the  healthy,  properly  r^ulated  mind,  capable  of  controlling  and 
directing  the  moral  exercises.  YI.  The  moral  or  affective  ^Mnilty 
being  closely  associated  with  the  sensational,  is,  therefore,  in  nearer 
relation  to  the  personality.  YTI.  Disease,  affecting  the  personality, 
may  occasion  morbid  changes  in  the  moral  disposition  without  imme> 
diately  involving  the  intelligence.  YIII.  From  the  intimate  blending, 
intricate  co-operation,  and  mutual  dependency,  of  the  separate  mental 
faculties,  causes  producing  abnormal  action  in  the  one,  unusually, 
(usually  F)  eventuate  in  causing  derangement  of  the  other.  IX.  Though 
in  derangements  of  the  mind  the  moral  fiu^ulty  appears  primarily  and 
solely  involved  in  many  instances,  the  non-development  of  intellectual 
unsoimdness,  through  other  manifestations,  cannot  be  received  as  proof 
of  its  non-existence.  X.  The  sense  of  moral  perception  is  foimd  to 
vary  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  guidance  it  may  have 
received.  XI.  The  moral  faculty,  although  incapable  of  determining 
positive  duties,  is  adequate  to  oppose  intellectual  suggestions  in  such 
exercises  as  now  immediately  involve  the  moral  perceptions.  XIL  A 
want  of  accordance  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  &cultiesy  may 
proceedfirom  either  undueexcitementof  the  moral  or  inefficient  exercise 
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of  the  mental  powers.  XIII.  Those  causes  adequate  to  affect  either 
faculty  must  be  carefully  sought  for,  previous  to  offering  an  opinion. 
XrV.  That  as  those  causes  involve  questions  of  a  physiological,  patho-* 
logical,  and  strictly  medical  nature,  irrespective  of  their  ethical,  logical, 
6r  legal  relations,  their  proper  estimation  requires  such  a  combination 
of  knowledge  as  none  other  than  a  psychological  physician  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  possess."  We  commend  these  propositions, 
^hich  embrace  the  elementary  principles  whence  the  existence  and 
nature  of  moral  insanity  may  be  deduced,  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  our  readers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  weighty  practical  question  before  us,  the 
Conditions  of  responsibility,  as  applying  to  insanity  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  forms  distinguished  as  moral  insanity*  And,  first,  let 
tis  state  how  our  authors  would  respectively  define  those  conditions. 
Dr.  Mayo  says :  "  No  abnormal  state  of  mind  confers  irresponsibihty 
(an  attribute  which  the  inventors  of  the  term  *  moral  insanity'  con- 
ceive it  to  possess),  unless  such  abnormal  state  of  mind  involve  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  moral  perversion."  We  have  already  seen  that, 
to  constitute  intellectual  perversion,  Dr.  Mayo  requires  proof  of  in- 
Oonsecutiveness  or  of  delirium.  From  the  headings  of  his  third  lecture 
we  gather  the  following : — "  That  idiocy  (!)  and  unsoundness  of  mind 
(a  condition  Dr.  Mayo  endeavours  to  discriminate  from  insanity)  each 
involves  some  responsibility  in  reference  Jo  crime."  He  does  not 
state  or  give  any  rules  for  estimating  the  degrees  of  responsibility 
these  states  involve ;  his  definition  of  insanity  even,  being  made  to  tiu*n 
entirely  on  delirium,  utterly  failing  in  enabling  us  to  determine  who 
is  sane  and  who  is  not ;  even  if  we  could  determine,  by  his  test,  who 
were  insane,  we  should  still  have  to  seek  for  new  evidence  to  determine 
the  degree  of  responsibility  (for  the  insane  are  not  irresponsible),  and 
yet,  leaving  the  question  thus  vague,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Mayo  (p.  87), 
"  Meanwhile  we  cannot  urge  that  a  scale  of  secondary  punishments  is 
involved  in  any  insurmountable  difficulties  of  application"  ! 

Are  Dr.  Bucknill's  statements  more  precise  and  satisfactory  ?  He 
thus  lays  down  his  limitation  (p.  15)  :  "  Insanity  being  a  condition  of 
partial  change,  it  is  difficult  for  the  psychopathic  physician  to  deduce 
from  it  the  result  of  total  irresponsibility.  Logically,  the  loss  of  re- 
sponsibility must  be  held  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  amount  of 
disease."  But  how  is  this  amount  to  be  ascertained  ?  At  p.  59  he 
says :  "  Responsibility  depends  upon  power  not  upon  knowledge,  still  less 
upon  feeling, ^^  We  find  nothing  much  more  precise  than  this.  It  is 
ofben  difficult,  as  we  too  well  know,  to  prove  actual  insanity ;  but  what 
18  this  difficulty  compared  with  that  proposed  to  us  of  constructing  a 
graduated  scale  of  disease  and  responsibility,  which,  to  be  just  or  appli- 
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cable,  ought  to  be  as  nicely  divided  as  the  scale  of  a  thermometer ! 
Until  we  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  psycho-pathometer  we  fear 
we  must  be  content  to  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  and  intelligible  rule, 
that  insanity  confers  irresponsibility. 

We  gather  from  Dr.  Williams'  treatise  that  he  also  would  consider 
a  modified  responsibility  of  the  insane  proper,  but  we  are  unable  to 
extract  any  clear  or  precise  expression  of  his  views  upon  this  question. 

We  have,  probably,  already  said  enough  to  show  the  fundamental 
error  and  impracticability  of  this  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
insane,  but,  before  proceeding  to  another  branch  of  our  critique,  we 
think  it  desirable  to  add  a  few  more  considerations.  We  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  just  and  humane  reflections  of  Dr.  Pritchard:  "In  the  instance 
of  instinctive  insanity,  or  insane  impulse  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
and  atrocity,  to  play  the  incendiary,  or  to  violate  the  good  order  and 
decency  of  social  life,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  thing  requiring 
much  consideration  is  the  real  existence  of  disease,  and  its  distinctioa 
from  ordinary  and  real  criminality.  .  .  .  Whether  he  ought  (disease 
being  proved),  in  any  case,  to  undergo  other  punishment  (than  se- 
clusion) is  a  question  which  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss.  As 
we  have  seen  that  a  struggle  has  often  taken  place  between  the  desire 
to  commit  any  violent  act  and  the  conscientious  feelings  of  the  un- 
fortunate person  who  is  thus  tempted,  it  is  probable  that  some  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  though  convinced  that  they  ought  to  have 
resisted  it.  Such  persons  must  be  admitted  to  be  morally  guilty, 
and  to  deserve  to  suffer.  But  the  calamity  with  which  we  know 
them  to  be  afflicted  is  already  so  great,  that  humanity  forbids  our 
entertaining  the  thought  of  adding  to  it.  Perhaps  all  that  we  ought 
to  aim  at  in  such  a  case  is,  to  secure  the  community  against  the  evils 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed.*' 

Dr.  Bucknill  argues  that  the  degrees  of  responsibility  and  of  in- 
sanity stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  What  is  this  but  to 
say — since  no  man  is  wholly  insane  or  demented — that  no  madman 
is  wholly  irresponsible  ?  To  carry  this  proposition  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  the  principle  has  a  foimdation  in 
truth,  would,  therefore,  be  to  bring  every  insane  person  under  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  The  plea  of  insanity  would  no  longer  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  now  admitted,  to  exempt  a  person  from  trial.  According 
to  Judge  Hale  all  criminals  were  insane  :  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill 
reverse  the  proposition,  and  say,  all  insane  are  criminal.  According 
to  them  insanity  ought  not  to  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  exemption 
from  trial.  They  would  have  the  jury  first  determine  whether  the 
crime  imputed  has  been  committed,  when  the  rational  idea  of  crime 
is  an  absurdity,  a  self-evident  contradiction,  and  then  to  investigate 
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the  question  of  insanity  ;  and  then — is'not  that  enough  ?  No !  the 
jury  must  then  make  out  the  degree  of  insanity !  They  must  apply 
the  yet-to-be-discovered  psycho-pathometer  to  detennine  the  exact 
measure  of  responsibility,  and  then  —  climax  of  contradictions,  the 
judge  must  adjust  his  scale  of  secondary  punishments,  admitting  the 
insanity  as  an  "  extenuating  circumstance  !*' 

Is  it  necessary  to  observe  that  this  doctrine  involres  an  entire 
subyersion  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  medical  and  legal  prac- 
titioners in  cases  of  insanity  ?  Prisons  must  be  substituted^  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  for  hospitals ;  or  psychopathic  physidans  must 
become  gaolers.  Dr.  Bucknill  and  Dr.  Mayo  would  consign  one  of 
their  ^  responsible"  lunatics,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  argument 
of  secondary  punishment — ^we  presume  they  would  not  hang  the  very 
worst  of  them — ^to  incarceration,  as  a  punifkmenf.  Who,  we  ask 
them,  is  to  be  his  custodian  P  Is  he  to  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  gaol  ? 
Bat  they  admit  he  is  diseased ;  and  who  shall  heal  the  sick  but  the 
physician  ?  Dr.  Mayo,  who  holds  the  eccentric  idea  that  the  ''  mind 
may  he  diseased  in  the  abstract** — a  notion  we  shall  presently  discuss 
— would  probably  send  him  to  gaol  to  be  lectured  to  by  the  chaplain^ 
and  disciplined  by  the  tiu*nkey !  But  Dr.  Bucknill  woidd,  as  we  inter- 
pret his  views,  send  him  to  a  special  asylum  for  ^*  criminal  lunatics." 
He  would,  therefore,  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  physician ;  but 
the  profession  and  duties  of  a  physician  forbid  him  to  be  an  officer 
for  executing  the  final  sentences  of  the  law.  Dr.  BuckniU  is  a  physician, 
and  an  able  one,  not  a  gaoler:  his  "responsible  lunatic"  would,  there- 
fore, come  under  his  care  as  Vk  patient ^  not  as  21,  prisoner ;  as  one  re- 
quiring medical  not  penal  treatment.  And  if  this  be  so,  is  not  the 
whole  case  conceded,  namely,  that  no  insane  person  who  is  a  fit  subject 
— as  we  presume  all  insane  persons  are — for  medical  treatment  can, 
with  propriety,  be  made  the  subject  of  erimnal  punishment  f 

Shall  we  point  to  yet  another  subversion  of  all  intelligible  princi- 
ples of  sanity  and  insanity  necessarily  involved  in  this  doctrine? 
Shall  we  ask  what  it  is  that  constitutes  insanity ;  is  it  the  disease, 
the  antecedent  morbid  lesion  of  the  body  entailing  disorders  of  the 
mind,  or  is  it  the  overt  act  of  violence  or  wrong  that  makes  the 
madman  ?  Dr.  Bucknill  expressly  contends  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficxdt  cases,  namely,  those  of  moral  insanity,  the  terms  '*  uncon- 
trollable impulse"  are  improper,  because  the  act  was  owing  to  "  chronic 
disease."  What,  then,  is  the  overt  act,  but  the  accidental  culmi- 
nating point  of  disease,  of  insanity  P  Now,  being  diseased,  the  patient 
ought  to  be,  and  would  have  been,  had  his  malady  been  detected  in 
time,  placed  under  medical  care  before  the  perpetration  of  the  overt 
act.     Is  society  to  take  advantage  of  its  own  laches  and  punish  a 
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sick  man  for  that  act  which  emanated  from  his  sickness,  and  which 
ought  to  have  heen  anticipated?  Who  can  estimate  the  numher  of 
deeds  of  violence  which  are  annually  prevented  through  the  medical 
treatment  of  insane  patients  ?  Are  they  insane  whilst  under  cantrol 
and  protected  from  committing  deeds  of  violence ;  and  do  they  only 
become  criminal  and  responsible  when  left  to  themselves,  with  free 
scope  for  their  disease  to  declare  itself  by  deeds  of  violence  P 

But  we  have  surely  said  enough  up<m  this  subject  to  leave  it  with 
confidence  to  the  decision  of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  reason  from 
facts,  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
and  to  every  physician  who  has  not  a  theory  to  maintain,  and  who 
is  not  given  to  indulge  in  "  adventurous  speculations." 

But  we  have  now  to  exhibit  another  doctrine  of  Dr.  Mayo'a,  which, 
as  it  is  not  classed  with  his  three  ''  adventurous  speculations,"  we  pre« 
sume,  so  commends  itself  to  his  judgment  as  not  to  require  any  par- 
ticular apology  in  introducing  it  to  his  readers.  At  p.  24,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — '^  That  there  should  be  a  disease  of  the  mind  m 
the  abstract^  that  such  disease  should  work  changes  in  us,  viewed  in 
this  light,  analogous  to  the  physical  changes  of  our  bodily  organs,  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  inconceivable  (?)  A  parasitical  growth — if  for 
want  of  a  proper  term  I  may  borrow  this  epithet  from  physical  speea* 
lation — may  take  place  under  such  disease,  itself  possessing  vital  func- 
tions and  energies  (!)  but  having  no  other  relation  to  matter  than  the 
obvious  one  on  which  the  tenure  of  our  present  life  is  based, — namely, 
that  we  have  an  immaterial  and  a  material  being  indissolubly  bocmd 
together  for  the  duration  of  that  life,  while,  for  anything  we  know, 
the  immaterial  element  may  be  just  as  subject  to  its  proper  affections 

as  the  material  one  is The  above  remarks  may  at  least  hare  a 

wholesome  tendency  to  keep  before  us  in  our  speculations  the  immemee 
fund  of  mental  disease  that  may  exist,  inappreciable  through  any 
knowledge  that  we  at  present  possess  of  phenomena  so  little  capaUe 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  or  even  observation,  as  those 
which  I  am  supposing."  (!) 

And  this  is  not  an  "  adventurous  speculation !"  It  is  "  neither  un- 
natural nor  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  disease  of  the  mind  in 
the  abstract !"  Nay,  more ;  it  is  *'  neither  unnatural  nor  inconcdvible" 
that  a  new  immaterial  entity,  "  a  parasitical  growth,  itself  possessing 
vital  functions  and  enei^es,"  may  take  place  under  this  abstract 
disease!  He  borrows  this  image,  this  ''parasitical  growth,"  from 
''  physical  speculation,"  and  it  does  not  check  his  ^  adventurous  specu- 
lations" to  find  himself  unable  even  to  conceive  of  mind  at  all  without 
having  recourse  to  physical  ideas  I  But  having  thus  set  up  this  ideal 
"  parasitical  growth,"  Dr.  Mayo  straightway  applies  his  discovery,  as  if 
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it  were  an  established  fact  in  psychology,  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  relations  of  society !  It  was  said  by 
Locke,  and  its  truth  is  generally  recognised,  that  we  arrive  at  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  in  general  by  reflecting  upon  the  operations 
of  our  own.  But  it  is  clear  from  this  mental  experience  of  Dr.  Mayo' a 
that  we  must  receive  the  speculations  even  of  the  greatest  abstract 
philosophers  with  considerable  caution.  Dr.  Majjro,  we  may  presume, 
discovered  this  "parasitical  growth' '  in  his  own  mind;  at  least  there 
is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  it  exists  anywhere  else;  and  we 
should  be  slow  to  admit  this  speculation,  although  not  "  adventxir- 
ous,"  nor  "unnatural,"  nor  "inconceivable,*'  so  long  as  it  remains 
the  undivided  and  characteristic  property  of  Dr.  Mayo,  as  a  general 
&ct  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

But  we  should  think  this  speculative  abstract  insanity  unworthy 
of  a  moment's  serious  attention,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  author's  conclusions  about  insane  responsibility  and  the  altera- 
tion of  our  mode  of  criminal  procedure.  We  must  therefore  exa- 
mine it  a  little  more  closely,  and  we  take  leave  to  ask  Dr.  Mayo 
how  it  was  that,  taking  no  account  of  the  "parasitical  growth,"  he 
i)ecame  possessed  of  evidence  that  the  mind  can  be  "  diseased  in  the 
■abstract"  ?  Has  he  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  observing  the 
mind  in  the  abstract  in  any  condition,  healthy  or  diseased  ?  Many 
superstitious  persons  are  still  found  who  believe  that  disembodied 
ghosts  exhibit  themselves  upon  earth,  —  and  some  are  said  to  play 
strange  freaks,  —  but  has  any  one  yet  seen  or  described  an  insane 
ghost?  Certainly  no  one,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Mayo.  But  there  is 
another  condition  of  mingled  superstition  and  imposture  under  which 
it  has  been  held  that  the  mind  can  be  separated  from  the  body.  Is 
Dr.  Mayo  a  mesmeric  philosopher  ?  Does  he  possess  the  faculty  of 
"projecting  his  mind"  from  his  body,  and  so  of  studying  it  in  the 
abstract  ?  If  it  be  in  this  manner  that  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sion, we  must  imagine  that  he  was  operated  upon  by  a  neophyte  in  the 
art,  and  that  under  unskilful  "passes"  poor  Dr.Mayo's  forsaken  body 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  its  mind  back  again  entire  after  its  tem- 
porary divorce.  If  this  speculation  be  correct — and  it  appears  to 
account  for  the  looseness  of  Dr.  Mayo's  theory — we  should  urge  him 
to  place  himself  under  the  hands  of  a  more  expert  performer,  to 
"  project  his  mind"  again  in  search  of  the  part  that  was  lost,  and  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  dropping  that  "parasitical  growth"  which  it 
was  so  imfortunate  as  to  pick  up  in  its  first  expedition. 

We  are  really  anxious  to  know  how  Dr.  Mayo  has  penetrated  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  material  world,  and  so  we  will  ask  him  another 
question.     Is  he  a  secret  disciple  or  adept  in  the  doctrine  of  Veda, 
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who,  although  not  like  Berkeley,  denying  the  existence  of  matter,  yet 
claimed  for  his  followers  the  power  of  excluding  all  ideas  derived  fict>m 
the  external  world,  and  the  capacity  of  arriving  at  a  purely  spiritual 
existence  P  If  Dr.  Mayo  believes  in  ghosts,  mesmerism,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Veda,  we  trust  he  will  exhibit  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
declare  himself;  or  if  he  believes  in  none  of  these,  we  submit  that  he 
is  bound  to  inform  the  scientific  world  by  what  other  means  he  haft 
acquired  the  conviction  that  mind  may  be  diseased  in  the  abstract.* 
Were  the  questions  we  are  now  considering  such  as  interested  phy* 
sicians  only,  it  would  be  impertinent  on  oiur  part  to  point  out  by  a 
single  serious  argument  the  necessary  dependence  of  mind  upon  body. 
But  they  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  legislation,  and  are  there*, 
fore  discussed  with  eagerness  by  lawyers  and  all  persons  of  education. 
We  think  it,  therefore,  useful  to  state  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chemical 
and  medical  observation  and  inference  that  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can 
be  carried  on  but  at  the  direct  expense  of  physical  matter.  Let  a  man 
endeavour  as  he  will  to  lose  sight  of  his  body,  and  to  indulge  in  the 
purest  spiritual  reveries  that  he  can,  the  resudt  of  his  spiritual  abstrac-f 
tions  will  be  felt  in  the  waste  of  corporeal  tissues ;  brain-matter  ha» 
been  used,  and  will  have  to  be  repaired.  So  impossible  is  it  even  ta 
conceive  at  all  without  the  participation  of  the  body,  so  idle  is  it  to 
talk  of  insanity  in  the  abstract ! 

But,  however  arrived  at.  Dr.  Mayo  enunciates  this  hypotheflis. 
Having  adopted  it,  some  of  his  medico-legal  conclusions  will  appear  the 
less  extraordinary.  For  example,  he  who  argues  that  the  mind  exists 
as  a  separate  entity  from  the  body,  or  that  it  can  be  investigated  in 
any  other  way  than  through  physical  manifestations,  and  that  it  is 
liable  to  become  diseased  per  «e,  without  respect  to  the  body,  is  of 
course  at  liberty  to  contend  that  an  insane  person  is  responsible  to 
the  law,  although  we  find  it  difficult,  even  from  this  extravagant  pre- 
mise, to  deduce  this  equally  extravagant  conclusion.  For  whether  the 
mind  originate  disease  in  itself,  or  acquire  it  from  the  body,  is  there 
not  still  disease  that  destroys  power  and  responsibility?  But  Dr. 
Mayo,  with  stoic  sternness,  ever  eager  to  bring  the  lunatic  within  the 
gripe  of  the  law,  advocates  another  doctrine  which  also  hangs  upon 
the  theory  of  abstract  mind-disease.  He  contends,  of  course,  for  re* 
sponsibility  under  so-called  "  lucid  intervals."  We  are  told  (pp.  49, 60) 
by  Dr.  Mayo,  in  combating  the  able  argument  of  Ray — who  with  un- 
accountable iUiberality  is  not  permitted  to  retain  his  name  as  it  came 
to  him  from  his  father,  and  is  given  on  his  title-page,  but  who  is 
always  styled  by  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Bae — ^**  Esquirol  found  that  out  of 
2814  recoveries  of  the  insane,  292  have  recurrences  of  the  disease^ 
These  persons,  then,  had  obtained  temporary  cures,  and  I  know  not 
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how  Dr.  Roe  could  refuse  to  any  criminal  outbreak  of  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  guilty,  the  same  immunities  from  punishment,  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  which  he  confers  upon  persons  presumed  to  labour 
under  the  temporary  recovery  afforded  by  a  lucid  interval." 

From  this  passi^  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Mayo  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  "  lucid  interval,"  the  very  expression  implying 
a  continuance  of  disease,  and  a  recovery,  otherwise  he  could  not  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  both  conditions.  Things  opposite  in  their 
lUKinre  are  not  the  subjects  of  analogical  reasoning.  It  is  necessary 
fixr  US  then  to  point  out  that  all  the  most  distinguished  patholo- 
gists of  the  present  day  maintain  that  a  "lucid  interval"  in  the 
sense  of  absolute  temporary  recovery,  the  sense  in  which  lawyers 
and  Dr.  Mayo  understand  it,  does  not  exist.  The  supposed  "  lucid 
intervals"  can  only  be  regarded  as  remissions  of  the  disease,  the 
disease,  Hke  ague  or  epilepsy,  subsisting  nevertheless.  Is  a  man  free 
ftom  ague,  or  healthy,  during  the  intervals  between  the  fit  ?  Is  a  man 
liable  to  periodic  attacks  of  mania,  separated  by  intervals  of  compara- 
tiye  quiet,  a  healthy  man  ?  Such  a  notion  can  only  be  maintidned  by 
meti^hysical  speculatists,  who  dream  of  mental  disease  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  contruy  to  all  sound  pathology,  and  no  less  subversive  of 
jnsiace  and  humanity. 

It  is  beyond  om*  text  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  but  we  cannot  help  asking,  what  hope  of  successful  treatment 
is  held  out  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Mayo's  abstract  speculations  ?  Few  will  share 
his  expectation  that  the  dread  of  the  rigour  of  the  law,  or  the  exhorta- 
tions of  ministers  of  religion,  would  exert  either  a  curative  or  a  preven- 
tive agency,  and  still  fewer  will  look  with  favour  upon  a  theory  which, 
earned  to  its  natural  conclusion,  would  discredit  altogether  the  inter- 
vention of  the  physician  in  the  cure  of  the  insane,  lead  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  substitution  of  the  turnkey, 
the  gaol,  and  the  hulks,  and  even  the  scaffold. 

Is  it  necessary  to  pursue  absurdity  further?  Shall  we  ask  Dr. 
Mayo  how  he  reconciles  it  with  even  his  sense  of  justice,  that  the  body 
which  in  a  case  of  abstract  mind-disease  with  "  parasitical  growth," 
must  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  of  crime,  should  be  condemned  to 
Boffer  the  penalties  of  the  law  for  offences  for  which  it  could  no  more 
he  answerable  than  the  inanimate  wei^n  which  the  maniac  or  the 
criminal  employs?  It  is  possiUe  that  the  feeling  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  age  are  both  erroneous ;  it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Mayo,  who 
we  are  to  believe  has  seen  much  more  than  is  dreamed  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy, is  right.  But  we  cannot  regret  that  a  decision  based  alike 
upon  sound  principles  of  philanthropy  and  sound  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  is  not  likely  to  be  overturned  or  dis* 
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turbed  by  the  baseless  coDJectures  of  men  who  substitute  visionaij 
and  '*  adventurous  speculations"  for  philosophical  induction. 

We  pass  on  to  the  last  question  raised  in  the  works  before  u^.  After 
divorcing  mind  from  body  during  earthly  life,  Dr.  Mayo  proceeds  to 
what,  according  to  his  own  expression,  is  a  more  "  adventurous  speoUi- 
lation."  His  last  step  is  to  overturn  the  principles  upon  which  the 
administration  of  justice  is  conducted  in  this  country.  Dr.  BuckniU 
does  not  advocate  the  same  measures  as  Dr.  Mayo,  but  as  we  ahall 
presently  see,  his  propositions  are  scarcely  more  tenable  or  less 
dangerous.  Dr.  Mayo  proposes  to  extend  "to  criminal  cases  that 
practice  which  actually  prevails  in  analogous  civil  cases,  as  in  com- 
missions De  Lunatico  Ltquirendo^  of  the  examination  of  the 
party  whose  mental  state  is  in  question,  in  presence  of  the  jury  and 
the  Court." 

We  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  pb* 
vious  objections  to  this  proposaL  What  we  have  already  said  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  punishments  for  the  insane,  applies  in  great 
measure  to  this  proposal  to  examine  the  persons  pleading  insanity 
before  the  court  and  jury.  We  will  not  stop  to  point  out  what  must 
be  obvious  to  every  physician  skilled  in  the  observation  of  the  insane, 
that  such  a  plan  is  the  very  worst  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanit  j 
of  a  prisoner.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  horrors  that  might 
result  from  such  a  course.  It  ofken  requires  long  observation  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  of  which  privacy  is  the  most  essential,  in 
order  to  form  a  satis£ftctory  (pinion  as  to  the  mental  state  of  a  person 
alleged  to  be  insane.  The  force  of  the  analogy  from  the  praotioe  in 
commissions  de  lumatieo  is  more  apparent  than  reaL  In  many  ci 
these  cases,  the  alleged  lunatic  is  only  present  before  the  jury  by  a 
fiction ;  the  inquiry  in  essential  points  does  not  differ  from  that  in 
criminal  courts ;  in  both  cases  the  jury  Mee  the  alleged  lunatic;  they 
may  hear  him  answer  a  few  questions;  but  their  decision  turns  upon  tha 
evidMce  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  have  seen  and  examined  Urn 
person  under  proper  conditions  for  forming  their  opinion.  To  examina 
in  open  court  an  alleged  lunatic,  who  is  really  of  sound  mind,  and  who 
is  accused  of  a  criminal  offence,  would  be  in  some  eases  to  run  imood^ 
nent  danger  of  discovering  insanity  where  none  existed ;  to  examine  in 
the  same  way  a  person  really  insane,  would  be  a  cruel  and  revolting 
proceeding. 

Dr.  Bucknill  says  (p.  120),  ^  Of  not  less  importance  than  soma 
modification  of  the  inflexibility  of  £n§^h  law  in  relation  to  entire^ 
responsibility  or  irresponsibility,  is  the  necessity  of  discovering  SMae 
more  fitting  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  delicate  question  of  insanityp 
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than  that  rough  inBtrument  of  justice,  a  common  jury."  He  pro- 
poses "  experts,"  who  he  says,  quoting  from  Eay,  "  are  persons  ap- 
pointed in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  either  hy  the  court  or  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties,  to  make  inquiry  under  oath  in  re- 
ference to  certain  facts,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  court.  They 
are  not  examined  as  witnesses,  nor  have  they  any  power  of  de- 
ciding the  cause  like  arbitrators;  their  functions  are  more  analo- 
gous to  those  of  a  Master  in  Chancery.  In  reference  to  doubtful 
cases  of  insanity,  their  duties  would  perhaps  approximate  more 
closely  to  those  fulfilled  in  our  own  Admiralty  Courts  by  the 
masters  of  the  Trinity  Company.  In  intricate  questions  of  col- 
lision, salvage,  and  cases  of  that  nature,  these  experienced  mariners 
are  summoned  to  aid  the  court,  as  amid  curicB,^^  Dr.  Bucknill  forti- 
fies his  opinion  by  citing  the  following  passage  from  the  last  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy : — "  If,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  an  indictment,  the  plea  of  insanity  be  set  up,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  question  should  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  court 
after  taking  medical  and  other  evidence,  and  not  by  the  common  jury 
empanelled  to  try  the  facts." 

In  opposition  to  these  suggestions,  we  might  be  content  with  stating 
the  clear,  common-sense  opinions  of  Dr.  Williams : — "  Although  we 
believe  it  to  be  essential  that  the  physician  have  his  mind  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  true  association  between  ethics  and  law,  in  order 
that  he  be  the  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  question  of  mental 
Boundness  in  its  relation  to  crime ;  it  is  above  all  things  important 
that  in  his  professional  opinions  he  abstain  from  outstepping  the  hounds 
of  medicine^  which  freely  consigns  to  juries  the  appreciation  of  the 
first,  while  equally  denying  their  capability  of  adjudicating  on  the 
second." 

We  have  italicised  a  sentiment  in  which  we  entirely  conciu",  being 
convinced  that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  the  influence  of  medi- 
cine in  the  presence  of  the  law  than  the  practice  advocated  by  Dr. 
Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill,  of  trenching  on  the  domain  of  either  judge  or 
jmy. 

"  The  ethico-legal  considerations  belong  to  the  jury;  the  psycho- 
ethical  to  the  physician." 

"Society  is  fully  warranted  in  being  jealous  of  her  rights,  and 
Equally  justified  in  seeking  to  prevent  any  body  of  professional  men 
from  assuming  an  authority  in  reference  to  matters  affecting  her  in- 
terests, those  matters  being  within  her  own  control.  Both  the  bar 
and  the  public  are,  however,  deceived  when  they  presume  the  general 
not  the  particular  application  of  medical  opinions.  The  question  to  be 
determined  in  psychological  investigations  is  not   whether  certain 
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phenomena  indicate  the  soundness  of  the  mind  or  morals  of  all  men, 
but  how  far  they  may  enable  us  to  estimate  their  relative  condition  in 
a  particular  individual.** 

Dr.  Williams  grapples  directly  with  the  question  of  medical  juries : 
*^  If  it  be  contended  that  medical  men  are  so  pre-eminently  adapted  for 
such  intricate  investigations,  and  it  be  conceded  that  cases  may  arise 
in  which  the  physical  estimate  of  crime  involves  many  abstruse  and 
difficult  considerations,  it  may  be  asked, '  Why  are  other  than  medical 
juries  empanelled  to  adjudicate  on  such  matters  P'  To  this  we  reply : 
There  are  many  grave  and  fitting  reasons  that  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  should  be  maintained.  Were  medical  men  required  to  prima- 
rily decide  on  the  soimdness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  of  an  individual 
accused  of  crime,  unless  their  opinions  embraced  the  act  originating  the 
accusation,  their  adjudicatian  would  he  altogether  unjust ;  for  that  act 
might  he  the  hinge  on  which  their  estimate  of  his  sanity  should  turn. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  include  this  act,  the  onus  of  proof  respect- 
ing the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused  is  thereby  placed  in 
their  hands  ;  and  we  have  no  grounds  for  inferring  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  greater  unanimity  would  prevail  than  is  seen  in  ordi- 
nary  tribunals.  Were  they  to  assume  the  act  as  committed,  they 
would  thereby  identify  the  question  of  the  accused's  sanity  with  that 
of  his  criminality.  These,  and  many  other  reasons  we  might  adduce, 
have  fully  satisfied  us  that  determining  guilt  or  innocence  by  the  voice 
of  the  jury,  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  by  the  judgment 
(». «.,  according  to  the  evidence)  of  the  physician,  is  the  course  best 
calculated  to  maintain  public  confidence  and  insure  public  safety." 

We  believe  that  the  argument  so  well  put  by  Dr.  Williams 
will  conmiend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  all  professions,  at 
least  of  all  who  do  not  give  way  to  the  irrational  impulse  to  seek 
for  a  new  and  especial  intervention  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to 
obviate  every  special  difficulty  that  may  occasionally  arise  in  practice. 
We  doubt  very  much,  with  Dr.  Williams,  whether  the  substitution 
of  medical  courts,  medical  amid  curia,  or  medical  juries,  would  im« 
prove  the  administration  of  the  law  in  cases  complicated  with  in« 
sanity.  And  of  this  we  are  firmly  convinced,  that  no  sufficient  case 
has  been  made  out  to  induce  the  legislature  to  entertain  so  vital  a 
question  as  that  of  breaking  down  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
point  a  jest  or  a  sarcasm  agidnst  the  ignorance  of  juries,  that  ignorance 
is  sometimes  less  dangerous  than  imperfect  or  distempered  knowledge. 
And  juries  are  not  always  ignorant.  Let  Englishmen  consider  whether 
they  had  not  better  trust  their  liberties  to  the  honest  plain  sense  of 
twelve  of  their  eountxymen  than  to  a  medical  judge  imbued  with  the 
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abstract  crotchets  about  ^'parasitical  mental  growths"  and  indefi* 
nable  scales  of  secondary  punishments  of  Dr.  Mayo.  But  Englishmen 
are  not  likely  to  forget  that  a  jury  is  the  shield  interposed  between 
the  governing  power  and  the  citizen,  in  order  to  protect  him  from 
arbitrary  and  illegal  assaults  upon  his  liberty.  May  not  a  man's 
liberty  be  assailed  by  the  false  imputation  of  insanity  ?  The  thing 
Juu  been  done  ;  it  may  be  done  again :  and  no  greater  facility  for  the 
perpetration  of  similar  outrages  could  be  given  than  that  of  with* 
drawing  a  man  firom  the  cognizance  of  the  jury  by  setting  up  the  im- 
putation of  insanity.  But  if  juries  are  sometimes  "  rough  instruments 
of  justice/'  has  not  the  institution  borne,  during  many  centuries,  a 
fair  comparison  with  other  modes  of  administering  justice  ?  The 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  skilled  persons  preside  and  adjudicate 
without  the  presence  of  juries,  have  not  worked  so  well  as  to  have 
found  much  favour  with  the  public.  Abroad,  there  is  an  universal 
tendency  to  introduce  and  extend  the  jury-system  of  England. 

But  why  should  juries  be  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  their 
ignorance  of  psychology  ?  They  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  of  psy- 
chologg,  but  of  evidence.  To  contend  that  juries  are  not  competent  to 
deal  with  questions  of  insanity,  because  they  are  not  psychopathic 
physicians,  is  to  contend  that  juries  are  not  competent  to  deal  with 
questions  of  engineering,  because  they  are  not  engineers ;  with  ques- 
tions of  law,  because  they  are  not  lawyers  ;  with  questions  of  science, 
because  they  are  not  scientific ;  and  so  on,  to  the  extinction  of  juries 
altogether,  and  the  establishment  of  as  many  different  courts,  on  the 
model  of  the  Admiralty  or  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as  there  are  pro- 
fessions and  sciences.  Heaven  save  us  from  such  reforms !  We  enter- 
tain, however,  a  comforting  assurance  that  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public  will  wait  for  stronger  reasons  than  have  yet  been  adduced  before 
adopting  maxims  so  revolutionary  and  so  visionary  ^and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  stand  by  the  motto,  **  Nolumus  leges  Anglise  mutari." 

"We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  task.  We  have 
examined  the  three  great  questions  raised  in  the  works  before  us  with 
care,  and  have  expressed  our  opinions  upon  them  with  freedom  and 
with  candour.  The  psychological  doctrines  of  Dr.  Mayo  are  so  peculiar 
in  their  nature,  and  so  dangerous  in  tiie  applications  proposed,  that  we 
have  felt  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  expose  their  fallacy  with  all  the 
more  freedom,  because  the  professional  position  of  their  author  might 
obtain  for  them  an  extrinsic  authority.  The  psychological  doctrines 
of  Dr.  Budmill  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  researches  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  modem  physicians.  The  principal  objections  we  have  had 
to  urge  against  Dr.  Budmill's  work  are  not  directed  against  his  views 
of  mental  pathology.    Few  physicians  of  the  present  day  have  given. 
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more  solid  contributions  to  the  science  of  cerebro-mental  disease.  Hia 
labours  in  this  department  have  been  too  well  directed  and  too  zealously 
pursued  not  to  have  guarded  him  against  gross  psychological  errors. 
We  have  been  compelled,  however,  to  criticize,  with  an  appearance  of 
severity,  the  formidable  innovations  which  he  has,  upon  inadequate 
grounds,  proposed  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  cases  where  the 
question  of  insanity  is  raised.  But  these  medico-legal  opinions  of 
Dr.  Bucknill  bear  no  necessary  relation  to  his  psychological  tenets ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  insane  responsibility,  they  are 
not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  soimdest  principles  of  medicine. 
They  only  betray  a  mind  too  eager  to  contrive  artificial  reforms,  too 
ready  to  seek  in  legislative  enactments  the  remedy  for  difl&culties  in 
practice  which  arise,  not  so  much  from  error  in  the  principles  of  our 
criminal  legislation,  as  in  the  differences  of  opinion  about  their  appli* 
cation  in  individual  cases.  This  too  hasty  and  meddlesome  spirit  of 
change,  time  and  reflection  will  correct ;  and  we  venture  to  cherish 
the  hope  that,  one  day,  Dr.  Bucknill  will  abandon  his  now  favourite 
doctrines  of  instituting  medical  juries ;  he  will  admit  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  best  that  the  physician  should  not  travel  out  of  the  legiti- 
mate paths  of  medicine,  and  that  he  should  not  seek  to  be  invested 
with  the  incompatible  attributes  of  judge,  jury,  and  witness. 

Of  Dr.  Williams's  thoughtful,  logical,  and  able  essay  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  with  almost  unqualified  praise.  His  views  upon  the 
mooted  questions  between  law  and  medicine  regarding  insanity  are 
not  less  sound  and  temperate  than  his  fundamental  psychological  doc- 
trines. Such  an  essay,  so  well  calculated  to  spread  a  just  appreciaticm 
of  the  medico-legal  relations  of  insanity  throughout  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  the  law,  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  present 
inaccessible  position,  scattered  over  three  numbers  of  a  quarterly 
magazine.  We  strongly  urge  upon  its  author  the  duty  of  publishing  it 
in  a  separate  and  more  convenient  form. 


aet.  III.— oeigin  of  insanity.* 

The  work  of  M.  Benaudin  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
systematic  treatise  upon  Mental  Alienation.  It  is  true  that  we  pos- 
sess several  works  which  embrace  more  or  less  fully  all  the  subjects 
usually  considered  in  general  descriptions  of  insanity,  and  which  do 
not  equal  in  bulk  the  book  now  before  us.  M.  Benaudin  has  devoted 
this  work  to  the  elucidation  of  some  particular  questions  only,  of  the 

*  Etudes  M^co-Psychologiques  but  rAIi^natioii  Mentale.      Par  L.  F.  E« 
BenaucBn.     Paris:  1854. 
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highest  importance  indeed,  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  very 
foundation  of  psychological  medicine.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  give 
the  general  character  of  this  work,  we  should  describe  it  as  a  laborious 
philosophical  disquisition  upon  the  etiology  of  mental  diseases.  No 
part  of  the  great  subject  of  insanity  can  be  more  important  than  this, 
none  more  urgently  needs  elucidation,  and  none  more  demands  the 
highest  powers  of  the  psychologist  and  the  practised  skill  of  the  phy- 
sician. In  the  execution  of  our  task  of  presenting  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  M.  Kenaudin's  labours,  we  shall  certainly  fail  in  conveying 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  great  acumen,  accurate  reasoning,  and 
extensive  research  displayed  by  the  author.  But  we  may  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  compressing  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review  his  leading 
ideas,  and  to  exhibit  some  of  their  most  important  bearings.  We  also 
believe  that  those  who  shall  derive  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
interest  of  M.  Kenaudin's  essays  from  our  analysis  and  observations, 
will  seek  in  the  original  for  fuller  satisfaction.  In  this  event,  our 
failing  will  be  as  serviceable  as  our  success. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  M.  Benaudin  consists  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  in  the  study  of  mental  alienation  to  disregard 
either  the  psychical  or  the  somatic  element  of  man,  and  that  it  is 
equally  irrational  to  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  either 
element  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible,  he  observes,  to 
isolate  the  moral  being  from  the  psychical  being ;  man  is  a  psychico- 
Bomatic  duality  which  must  be  considered  in  its  entirety  under  the 
penalty  of  falling  into  the  most  serious  errors.  Every  other  manner 
of  seeing  only  ends  in  the  creation  of  a  phantasy  which  bends  more  or 
less  to  such  and  such  a  system,  but  which  never  represents  the  entity, 
from  which  it  always  differs  in  some  salient  point.  When  man  is 
insane,  it  is  not  by  a  single  part  that  he  goes  wrong ;  all  his  existence 
is  more  or  less  interested.  He  is  diseased  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in 
the  moral  element,  in  different  proportions  in  different  cases,  but  never 
to  the  exclusion  of  either  of  the  two  elements  which  make  up  one 
existence.  It  is  on  this  fundamental  idea  that  depends  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  insanity  ;  and  it  is  by  taking  this  for  our  point  of  de- 
partm-e  that  we  shall  succeed  in  disengaging  from  the  midst  of  the  odd 
existences  of  which  society  presents  such  numerous  examples,  the 
pathological  element  of  ordinary  eccentricities  or  of  criminal  perverse- 
ness.  It  is  on  this  principle  of  psychico-somatic  duality  that  rests  the 
appreciation  of  the  many  phenomena  that  present  themselves  to  us  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  In  all  the  phenomena  of  normal  psychical  life  we 
observe  two  features  so  inherent  to  the  human  nature  that  every  lan- 
guage possesses  special  terms  for  the  irdesignation.  We  mean  sensation, 
Und  the  transformation  of  sensation  into  conception ;  re-action  and  its 
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transformation  into  action.  It  is  in  the  mode  of  evolution  and  of  suo 
cession  of  these  facts  that  we  discover  certain  pathognomonic  signs,  by 
the  aid  of  which  diagnosis  may  acquire  a  degree  of  precision  especially 
indispensable  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  In  the  state  of  reason  there  is 
a  perfect  correlation  between  the  four  terms  of  this  proportion,  which 
is  the  general  formula  of  our  existence.  The  error  that  may  arise 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  them  is  corrected  by  another,  when  the 
physiological  state  is  normal.  From  this  basis  is  deduced  the  dejlnu 
tion  of  mental  alienation,  which  M.  Eenaudin  takes  to  consist  in  a 
lesion  of  the  sensibility  or  in  its  abnormal  exercise,  over-ruling  more  or 
less  the  patient's  will,  and  destroying  wholly  or  in  part  the  moral 
freedom,  the  basis  of  reason  and  of  all  moral  responsibility. 

The  author  thus  expresses  the  differential  diagnosis  between  mental 
soundness  and  unsoundness : — 

"  An  opinion  is  stated ;  reason  demonstrates  that  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  truth ;  it  finds,  however,  persons  who  will  contradict  it.  Tax 
them  with  ignorance,  bad  faith,  you  may ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  madmen.  Their  arguments  are  absurd,  paradoxical ;  they 
enjoy  their  moral  liberty.  If  they  re-act  but  imperfectly  upon  their 
impressions,  they  still  re-act ;  if  they  give  themselves  up  to  their  errors, 
it  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  will.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  organ  of  taste  does  not 
perceive  flavours  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  that  in  announcing 
this  abnormal  sensation  the  patient  recognises  its  dependence  upon 
the  organ,  and  not  upon  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  object,  there 
is  only  partial  lesion  of  the  sensibility ;  there  is  not  even  error,  and 
still  less  mental  alienation.  But  if  the  patient  displaces  the  error,  if 
the  psychical  element  does  not  correct  it,  and  he  admits  that  this 
flavour  belongs  to  the  object  itself;  if,  believing  in  poisoning,  he  so 
far  loses  his  moral  liberty  as  to  wish  to  be  revenged  upon  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  this  imaginary  crime ;  if,  imder  the  influence  of  his 
ideas,  his  affective  sentiments  are  disturbed,  the  lesion  of  the  sensibility 
is  then  complete,  and  insanity  is  easily  recognised.  It  is  true,  then, 
from  this  example,  that  a  man  is  rather  insane  through  defect  of  re- 
action against  error  than  through  the  error  itself,  for  the  patient  no 
longer  reflects  the  impression,  he  bears  it  without  control,  and 
abandons  himself  to  it  without  reservation.'* 

Such  is  an  instance  in  which  the  origin  of  the  error  lies  in  the 
somatic  element.  Take  an  example  in  which  the  psychical  element  is 
the  point  of  departm*e : — 

"  A  man  is  odd,  eccentric,  pusillanimous,  or  proud,  without  judgment 
enough  to  give  the  right  signification  to  the  facts  passing  around  him, 
nor  enough  discretion  to  regulate  his  instincts  and  inclinations.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  idiosyncrasy  there  arises  a  passion  which  esta- 
blishes for  a  moment  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  it  is  upon  this  passion  that 
depends  the  direction  given  to  the  sentiments  and  to  the  affections, 
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whicli  are  as  yariahle  as  the  stimulant.  His  entire  existence  is  organ- 
ized upon  this  incongruous  assemhlage,  without  our  being  able  to  say 
that  there  is  insanity  in  the  nosological  meaning.  Such  a  man  is  pro« 
perly  held  responsible  for  his  acts,  so  long  as  no  pathological  lesion  com- 
plicates his  situation.  But  if  these  irregularities  of  conduct  go  to  the 
extent  of  modifying  his  constitution,  if  hallucinations  become  the  point 
of  departure  of  his  determinations,  his  originality  becomes  exaggerated 
and  pathological,  because  his  sensibility  is  involved  in  its  double 
psycluco-somatie  relation.  These  facts  show  that  insanity  may  spring 
firom  the  irritation  of  each  of  the  two  elements,  and  that  one  or  the 
other  may  dominate  in  turn,  according  as  it  is  either  cause  or  condition 
of  causality.  But  mental  alienation  is  confirmed  only  when  lesion  of 
the  genersd  sensibility  is  present." 

Proceeding  &om  this  basis,  the  author  goes  on  to  trace  with  g^eat 
minuteness  the  development  of  psychical  life,  the  conditions  of  causa- 
lity, the  transition  from  reason  to  insanity,  ideas  and  their  relations 
with  the  geheral  sensibility,  instincts,  wants,  the  development  and 
formation  of  ideas,  and  the  types  of  mental  alienation.  These  subjects 
of  course  involve  the  elemental  questions  of  psychology,  and  we  may 
spare  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  author's  views  upon  these  by 
observing  that  they  agree  closely  with  those  of  Beid.  He  admits 
fundamental  ideas, — ^that  is,  ideas  which  stand  upon  the  foundation  of 
common  sense,  and  secondary  ideas  deduced  from  the  first  by  judgment 
and  discernment. 

Concerning  the  types  of  mental  alienation,  he  observes : — 

"  If  the  insane  present  general  characters  by  which  the  perturbation 
which  governs  them  is  recognised,  observation  teaches  us  that  the  in- 
tellectual disorder  is  not  the  only  pathognomonic  symptom,  and  that 
insanity  constitutes  a  group  of  fundamental  types  luiving  special  cha- 
racters and  course.  However  varied  the  phenomena  that  accompany 
or  constitute  the  delirium  of  the  madman,  certain  primordial  aberra- 
tions are  detected,  around  which  turn  the  secondary  symptoms  peculiar 
to  the  individual.  It  is  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sensibility 
and  the  reaction,  that  we  find  the  elements  <^  the  nosological  table  of 
mental  alienation.*' 

Following  Esquirol  and  other  authors  of  the  French  school,  he  re- 
cognises four  fundamental  types :  monomania,  lypemania,  mania,  and 
dementia.  Monomania  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  surexcitation  of  the 
sensibility,  producing  an  energetic  re-action,  which  exaggerates  spon- 
taneity, the  feeling  of  personality,  and  modifies  the  psychico-somatic 
relations  of  the  subject  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  state  that  certain  expansive  passions,  reaching  a  patho- 
logical development,  assume  the  direction  of  delirium,  involving  errors 
of  personality  which,  binding  the  moral  freedom,  become  the  exclusive 
.motors  of  the  will.    This  delirium  is  m<»re  or  less  organized  according 
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to  the  intellectual  aptitude,  and  in  some  subjects  it  puts  on  all  the 
characters  of  a  mortifying  logic.  If  in  this  form  of  mental  alienation 
we  almost  always  observ^e  the  same  organic  lesions,  we  must  neverthe- 
less admit  that  the  psychical  element  predominates,  and  that  in  a 
somatic  point  of  view  the  delirium  may  he  considered  as  more  exclu* 
sively  cerebral. 

In  lypemania  there  is  also  surezcitation  of  the  sensibility,  but  this 
is  painful,  and  ofben  proceeds  to  stupidity,  a  sort  of  chronic  spasm 
which  suspends  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  psychico-somatic  existence ;  re-action  is  incomplete^ 
insufficient,  or  wanting. 

If  we  examine  the  general  phenomena  of  insanity,  we  are  at  first 
tempted  to  admit  but  two  principal  forms,  which  seem  to  include  all ; 
mania  and  dementia.  But  more  careful  analysis  reveals  that  mania 
bears  a  peculiar  stamp  which  constitutes  it  a  distinct  type.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  mental  alienation,  mania,  is  especially  characterized  by 
disorder  of  the  sensibility,  to  which  corresponds  an  analogous  disorder 
of  the  re-action,  in  which  the  mobility  is  principally  noticed.  It  is  the 
anarchy  of  the  passions  and  sensorial  functions. 

In  dementia  the  spectacle  is  very  different.  The  sensibility  is  either 
blunted  or  restricted,  the  re-action  is  almost  null.  Physical  lesions 
predominate,  and  animality  has  assumed  the  upper  hand.  Intel- 
lectual life  has  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  a  v^;etative  ex- 
istence. 

M.  Benaudin  having  thus  laid  the  basis  of  his  psychological  system, 
both  physiol<^ical  and  pathological,  proceeds  to  investigate  minutely 
the  etiology  of  insanity.  And  upon  this  point  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  it  is  in  the  profound  study  of  the  remote,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  immediate,  causes  of  insanity,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  most  accurate  and  scientific  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge of  mental  pathology.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  have 
devoted  their  minds  to  this  subject,  that  the  path  hitherto  pursued  in 
the  accumulation  of  what  are  presumed  to  be  etiological  data  is  one 
pregnant  with  error.  In  the  etiological  tables  systematically  kept  in 
most  of  the  continental  and  British  asylums,  the  proximate  exciting 
cause  is  chiefly  kept  in  view.  Poverty,  reverses,  mental  eoncussioni^ 
physical  lesions,  and  other  circumstances  apparently  connected  closely 
in  point  of  time  ¥rith  the  outbreak  of  open  insanity,  are  set  down  as 
the  causative  agencies.  An  imposing  statistical  battery  is  then  formed 
by  the  enlistment  of  the  figures  contributed  by  a  number  of  different 
asylums  into  one  aggr^^te.  Any  doubts  that  might  be  entertained 
as  to  the  value  of  similar  data  in  the  elaborating  of  etiological  laws, 
when  drawn  firom  a  single  asylum,  and  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
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cases,  become  surprisingly  dissipated  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  formidable  array  of  figures  drawn  from  many  asylums  and  some 
thousands  of  cases,  all  made  to  swell  the  different  heads.  There  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  contend  against  as  so-called  statistical  evidence. 
He  who  resolutely  resists  the  conclusions  put  forth  by  many  ardent 
advocates  of  the  numerical  method — conclusions  which  it  is  ti-iumph- 
antly  announced  rest  upon  facts  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  error — is  apt  to  be  decried  as  one  impenetrable  to 
the  plainest  of  all  demonstration.  We  will  not  for  a  moment  call  in 
question  the  immense  value  of  the  numerical  method  in  the  determi- 
nation of  all  questions  to  which  that  method  can  be  rigorously  applied, 
under  all  the  necessary  logical  conditions.  The  first  and  most  abso- 
lutely required  of  these  conditions  is,  the  accuracy  of  the  individual 
facts  registered.  What  if  there  be  any  fallacy  here  at  the  starting 
point  ?  Can  any  accumulation  of  individual  errors  make  up  an  aggre- 
gate of  truth  ?  And  to  secure  precision  in  the  primary  facts  is  a  dif- 
ficulty hard  to  overcome.  We  have  no  concern  in  this  place  with  the 
application  of  the  numerical  method  to  problems  in  general  pathology. 
We  believe  it  possible  in  many  questions  in  general  medicine,  such  as 
the  mortality  from  particular  diseases,  and  possibly  the  value  of  certain 
modes  of  treatment,  to  register  and  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
homogeneous  facts  to  warrant  definite  conclusions.  But  we  very 
greatly  question  whether  it  be,  at  the  present  epoch  of  our  knowledge, 
possible  to  apply  such  a  system  to  the  investigation  of  psychological 
questions  without  imminent  danger  of  arriving  at  false  conclusions, 
and  by  so  doing,  of  erecting  a  series  of  arbitrary  conventional  dogmas, 
which,  so  far  from  facilitating  the  attainment  of  truth,  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  of  concealing  it  from  our  sight,  by  filling  the  mind  with 
a  specious  but  false  idolatry.  Let  us  take  a  familiar  illustration.  In 
etiological  tables  we  sometimes  find  intestinal  worms  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  certain  cases  of  insanity.  It  may  be  conjectxu-ed  that  in 
some  of  the  cases  so  classified,  insanity  would  not  have  declared  itself 
had  not  the  intestinal  worms  been  present ;  so  far,  intestinal  worms 
may  with  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  insanity.  But 
if  we  analyse  a  Httle  fiirther,  and  reflect  that  many  persons  have  intes- 
tinal worms  for  a  very  lengthened  period  without  exhibiting  any  dis- 
position to  insanity,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  some  antecedent  condition  in  the  subject,  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion— to  resort  for  the  occasion  to  M.  Eenaudin's  phraseology — of  the 
psychico-somatic  constitution,  predisposing  him  to  become  insane,  if 
brought  within  the  operation  of  sufficient  determining  agencies.  We 
must  believe  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  having  such  a  proclivity,  the 
influence  of  intestinal  worms  is  purely  accidental,  and  that  if  he  be 
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supposed  to  escape  this  particular  influence,  then  he  might  fall  under 
the  influence  of  some  other  conventional  cause — as  grief,  for  example — 
and  then,  under  the  actual  arbitrary  etiological  tables,  the  same  radical 
psycopathy  would  have  to  be  transposed  into  another  column.  And 
thus  decipimur  specie  recti.  It  is  in  a  similar  manner  asserted  that 
intestinal  worms  cause  epilepsy.  But  how  many  persons  are  there 
who,  being  afllicted  with  worms,  yet  never  become  epileptic  ?  There 
is  here  also  an  antecedent  idiosyncrasy,  an  epileptic  actuality,  without 
which  neither  worms  nor  any  other  circumstance  will  give  rise  to 
epileptic  fits. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that,  although  the  registration  of  circum- 
stances associated  in  time  with  the  outbreak  of  insanity  may  not  lead 
to  any  accurate  understanding  of  the  essential  conditions  of  insanity, 
it  may  have  its  use  in  indicating  those  obvious  disturbing  agencies 
which  favoiur  the  development  of  insanity.  Such  being  well  deter- 
mined from  tables  of  this  kind,  the  physician  has  acquired  valuable 
indications  in  practice.  We  doubt  whether,  even  with  this  limitation, 
it  is  not  giving  undue  prominence  to  the  class  of  accidental  agencies, 
or  causes,  to  make  them  the  heads  of  etiological  columns.  The  phy- 
sician knows  well  enough,  without  the  aid  of  statistical  tables,  that 
intestinal  worms  may  lead  to  the  development  of  various  pathological 
conditions.  Whenever  such  a  case  comes  before  him,  whether  he 
apprehend  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  any  other  disease,  he  will  expel  the 
worms.  The  study  of  secondary  causes  by  means  of  statistical  tables, 
therefore,  does  not  lead  much  nearer  to  the  real  object  the  psycholo- 
gical physician  must  ever  have  in  view,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the 
latent  pathological  substratum,  the  insane  actuality  existing,  perhaps, 
from  birth,  and  often  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
influence  of  heredity  has  not,  indeed,  been  overlooked ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  been  rightly  appreciated,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  much, 
very  much,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  detecting  the  genesis  of  mental 
aberration  in  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  hereditary 
stamp.  The  primary  influences  which  create  the  insane  actuality 
are  often  lost,  obscured  by  lapse  of  time,  unobserved,  not  remembered, 
and  the  mind  of  the  physician,  hankering  as  the  human  mind  will  for 
the  definite,  fixes  upon  a  later  period  in  the  development  of  alienation, 
and  seldom  fails  to  associate  some  marked  mental  aberration  and  tan- 
gible exciting  circumstance ;  and  to  behold  in  them  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  how  much  of  insanity  might  there  not  be,  and  how 
many  mind-impairing  circumstances  in  operation,  prior  to  the  date  at 
which  he  took  up  the  psychological  history  P 

It  is  in  the  minute  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  insane  constitu- 
tion, and  of  all  the  elemental  causes  which  assist  in  the  genesis  of 
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insanity,  that  lies  the  great  merit  of  M.  Benaudin*s  work.  He  begins 
by  discussing  the  subject  of  hereditary  predisposition ;  he  considers  the 
influence  of  temperament,  character,  the  intellectual  aptitude ;  the  in- 
fluence of  age  ;  the  predispositions  proper  to  each  sex ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  education  on  the  physical  and  moral  development.  We  will 
cite  a  passage  on  education  which  is  especially  interesting. 

"  Man  is  not  a  tabula  rasa  upon  which  we  can  inscribe  any  charac- 
ters we  please.  Anteriorly  to  all  education,  there  exists  psychico- 
somatic  predispositions  which  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  many 
friends  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  adoption  of  an  a  priori  exclu- 
sive system  settled  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  From  the  com- 
mencement education  is  exclusively  physical,  and  is  summed  up  in 
two  primordial  indications,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  even 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  existence;  the  normal  and  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  parts  of  the  organism,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  this  development  into  habits  fitted  to  ensure  its  regular  play. 
We  must  at  first  avoid  opposing  to  the  aimless  mobility  which  cha- 
racterizes the  infant  a  coercion  antipathic  to  its  nature,  and  more 
calculated  to  increase  its  native  irritabiHty  at  the  expense  of  the  loco- 
motive system,  the  development  of  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  predominance  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  too  easily  impressionable  at  this  epoch  of  life.  It  is  to  the 
defect  of  equilibrium  between  those  two  essential  elements  that  we 
must  attribute  those  numerous  nervous  and  convulsive  affections 
of  early  infancy  which,  as  much  as  heredity,  are  a  predisposition 
remote,  but  almost  certain,  to  the  ulterior  development  of  mental 
alienation." 

The  influence  of  education  is  admirably  discussed.  K  we  were,  how- 
ever, to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  author's  doctrines  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  be  disposed  to  object  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
effect  of  education  in  the  production  of  insanity.  That  a  badly-directed 
education  may  tend  to  develop  unduly  either  the  mental  or  physical 
element  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that 
mental  alienation  should  frequently  take  its  origin  from  this  point  of 
primitive  departure  is  not  easy  of  demonstration.  Even  in  cases 
supposed  to  be  of  this  nature,  were  a  rigorous  analysis  possible,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  should,  for  the  most  part,  discover  an  antece- 
dent insane  actuality,  rendering  the  individual  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  operation  of  disturbing  causes.  To  maintain  that  education 
has  an  absolute  potential  influence  in  the  production  of  insanity  is 
to  maintain  that  all  mankind  are  hanging  in  the  balance  between 
sanity  and  insanity.  It  is  certain  that  no  amount  of  error  and  vice 
in  education  will  evoke  positive  insanity  in  some  organizations. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  elements  of  the 
human  mind,  M.  Benaudin  wisely  abandons  the  attempt  to  adhere  to  a 
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refined  classification  and  isolation  of  the  different  passions  and  modes  of 
thought.  ''Man/'  he  says,  ''is  one  indivisible  whole,  and  whatever 
care  we  may  bring  to  the  analysis  of  his  sentiments  and  reactions, 
we  only  succeed  in  isolating  them  for  a  moment,  in  order  the  better 
to  recognise  the  intimate  imion  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  two 
elements  of  which  he  is  made  up."  He,  therefore,  confines  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  succession  of  phenomena  rather  than  to  their  classifi- 
cation. An  able  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  free-will, 
and  the  question  of  responsibility.  He  thus  explains  the  reasoning 
power  so  ofken  observed  in  the  insane. 

"  It  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  monomaniac  or  the  lypemaniao 
reasons  and  follows,  in  the  thread  of  his  delirious  ideas,  the  path  of 
ordinary  reasoning.  Far  from  imdergoing,  in  this  pathological  con- 
dition, any  impairment,  the  intellectual  aptitude  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  concentrate  itself  with  so  much  energy  that,  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  the  patient  makes  of  his  existence  two  distinct 
parts.  The  one  has  all  the  appearances  of  reason ;  its  relations  with 
the  external  world  are  preserved  with  extreme  care.  In  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  which  remains  impenetrable  to  all,  the  delirium  becomes 
completely  organized,  in  order  to  declare  itself  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
no  longer  time  to  arrest  its  course." 

How  many  illustrations  do  we  not  see  of  this  condition !  There 
are,  even  beyond  the  walls  of  lunatic  asylums,  not  a  few  men  who 
exhibit  to  the  world  one  phase  only  of  their  mental  existence^  and  who 
cherish  for  themselves  alone  an  ideal  life  full  of  extravagance,  of 
absurdity,  of  actual  insanity. 

In  another  chapter  the  author  examines  the  influence  upon  man  of 
his  relations  with  the  surrounding  world.  Under  this  head  he  surveys 
the  bearings  of  civilization,  celibacy  or  marriage,  political  institutions, 
arts,  trades,  the  hygiene  of  various  professions,  changes  of  fortune,  and 
religion.  The  limitation  he  assigns  to  these  agencies  is  one  which  we 
could  have  wished  him  to  have  assigned  to  education.  He  says,  with- 
out regarding  the  surrounding  medium  as  a  direct  pathogenic  agents 
it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  predisposing  condition  to  some  virtuali- 
ties.  Whilst  admitting  this  influence,  however,  he  says,  it  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  reaction  of  the  subject,  and  however  bad  the  conditions 
of  the  medium  may  be,  it  is  rare  not  to  find  in  him  a  compensative 
prophylaxis  against  his  dangers. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  the  author  traces  the  psychical  signification  of 
the  different  functions  as  well  as  of  their  principal  modifications. 
After  some  general  reflections  upon  the  different  functions,  he  examines 
the  influence  upon  the  mind  of  alternate  activity  and  rest ;  the  reli^ 
tions  of  the  nervous  functions  of  the  circulation ;  the  psychical  signifi- 
cation of  the  organs  of  sense ;  that  of  the  digestive  fonotions ;  of  the 
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abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  of  the  generative  functions.  It  is  so  true 
that  the  genesis  of  insanity  must  be  sought  for  in  physiology  itself 
and  its  development  traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  apparently  most 
trivial  deviations  from  health,  that  we  may  frequently  discover  in  the 
normal  varieties  of  functions  the  starting-point  of  hallucinations  and 
of  delirious  conceptions.  This  subject,  so  important  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  etiology  of  insanity,  and  essential  to  a  right  interpre- 
tation of  its  phenomena,  is  treated  by  the  author  with  singular  accuracy 
of  description  and  great  acumen  in  tracing  the  bearings  of  functional 
irreg^arities  upon  mental  health  and  disease.  With  the  same  power 
and  success  he  advances  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate 
sources  of  insanity  in  his  appreciation  of  the  psychical  signification  of 
the  pathological  modifications  of  the  different  functions.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  reaction  of  various  morbid  states  of  the  different  functions  upon 
the  mind  that  we  frequently  witness  the  transition  into  insanity.  In 
discussing  this  subject  the  author  is  naturally  led  to  estimate  the 
spiritual  and  somatic  doctrines  of  insanity.  The  exposition  we  have 
already  given  of  his  leading  principles  furnishes  the  clue  to  his  views 
upon  this  question.  He  is  neither  exclusively  spiritualist  or  material. 
The  two  elements  are  affected  together,  and  the  one  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  other.  He  refers  to  the  principles  of  moral  treatment  of 
Leuret,  which,  he  says,  have  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  investi- 
gations of  a  wholesome  nosology.  The  natural  reaction  against  this 
conclusive  doctrine  led  to  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that  many  phy- 
sicians, adopting  a  materialism  no  less  exclusive,  believed  that  they 
should  find  in  pathological  anatomy  the  secret  of  the  disorder  pre- 
sented by  the  delirium.  This  was  to  fall  into  error,  for  it  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  confoimding  effect  with  cause,  and  of  connecting  the 
intellectual  disorders  with  certain  lesions  which  had  only  become  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  insanity.  Where  a  moral  impression 
is  experienced,  it  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  physiological  reaction  upon 
some  part  of  the  economy,  then  a  pathological  reaction,  and  upon  this 
depends  the  invasion  of  insanity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  pain,  every 
pathological  modification  of  the  functions,  has  a  psychical  correlation 
which  is  only  fatal  when  the  moral  force  yields.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
this  pathological  condition,  in  some  sort  mixed,  that  lies  the  knot  of 
the  question.  According  to  the  definition  of  mental  alienation  given 
by  the  author,  we  have  seen  that  the  primordial  phenomenon  consists 
in  a  modification  of  the  general  sensibility.  He  therefore  applies  him- 
self to  the  task  of  studying  how  disease  in  general  can  modify  sensi- 
bility, and  what  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  certain  special  diseases, 
the  mode  of  perturbation,  direct  or  sympathetic,  which  may  result. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  distinction  between 
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the  delirium  of  fever  and  the  delirium  of  the  madman.  The  halluci- 
nations which  appear  in  the  delirium  of  fever  have  a  peculiar  character, 
which  does  not  permit  them  to  he  confounded  with  those  of  the  really 
insane.     This  character  is  more  especially  somatic. 

The  suhject  of  hallucination  is  investigated  at  great  length.     He 
points  out  that  illusions  and  hallucinations  have  ofben  heen  confounded, 
and  thus  sets  forth  the  diagnosis.     Illusions  and  hallucinations  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  constitute  erroneous  perceptions ;  the  sen- 
sation is  real,  the  perception  is  inaccurate  ;  and  when  there  is  aliena- 
tion the  perception  is  still  more  inaccurate.     There  is  illusion  when 
the  individual  assigns  to  external  ohjects  characters  and  forms  which- 
they  do  not  possess.     It  is  an  error  of  objective  perception.     In  hallu- 
cination, properly  so    called,    the  object  or  external  agent  does  not 
exist,  and  the  sensation  is  perceived  just  as  if  they  were  in  relation 
with  the  economy.     It  is  an  error  of  subjective  perception,  ofben  con- 
founded with  instinctive  predominance.     In  order  that  illusion  may 
exist,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  external  to  us  a  real  object  that 
strikes  the  senses,  and  that  in  consequence  of  an  objective  sensation, 
more  or  less  complete,  there  be  erroneous  perception.     This  error  of 
perception  has  its  origui  in  our  senses,  in  the  object  itself,  or  in  the 
medium  which  separates  it  from  us.     Examples  of  illusions  depending 
upon  the  last  cause  are  of  constant  experience.     Hallucination,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  perception  exclusively  subjective,  has  its  origin  ia 
the  reciprocal  reaction  of  the  sentient  extremities  and  of  the  centre  of 
perception.     It  recognises  for  cause  or  condition  of  causality  the  phy- 
sical influence,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  psychical  element.     The  subject 
of  hallucination  feelsy  but  the  cause  of  his  sensation  is  in  himself, 
instead  of  being  beyond  himself;  no  object  strikes  his  senses,  and  he 
is  persuaded  that  everything  he  experiences  results  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  external  agents.     Two  fundamental  facts  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  in  this  case :  there  is  either  a  modification  of 
the  sensibiHty  by  excess  or  defect,  or  else  there  is  error  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  sensation.     One  takes  a  rheumatic  pain  for  the  result 
of  violence  of  which  he  is  the  victim.     Reduced  to  these  terms  hal- 
lucination might  be  confounded  with  illusion;  but  these  misunder- 
stood victims  see  the  individuals  who  torment  them,  hear  their  voices, 
and  even  in  secret  are  present  at  the  conspiracies  laid  against  them- 
selves.    Are  you  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  a  sound  heard,  that 
is  an  illusion  ;  do  you  hear  a  sound  that  does  not  exist,  that  is  an  hal- 
lucination.    If  a  person  speeds  along  the  streets,  thinking  he  is  pur- 
sued by  all  those  who  are  walking  behind  him,  if  he  supposes  their 
pace  more  hiu'ried  than  is  really  the  case,  he  is  the  victim  of  an  illu- 
sion :   but  if,  under  the  influence  of  a  delirious  preoccupation,  he 
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imagines  himself  to  be  insulted  by  persons  who  are  silent,  and  hears 
distinctly  expressions  that  no  one  utters,  there  is  hallucination.  In 
the  first  case  there  is  only  an  erroneous  interpretation  ;  in  the  second, 
there  exists,  beyond  the  individual,  nothing  to  interpret,  everything 
passes  within  himself. 

But  "  hallucination,  or  rather  the  hallucinatory  condition,  does  not 
constitute  mental  alienation,  nor  can  it  form  a  distinct  species  in  this 
nosological  family.  Preceding  or  following  the  invasion  of  the  insane, 
delirium  it  is.not  a  constant  essential  symptom ;  and  if  we  observe  it 
in  the  outset,  or  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  we  may  ascertain  that 
it  is  far  from  possessing  that  character  of  persistence  which  is  the 
mark  of  every  typical  affection.  Limited,  in  many  instances,  to  a 
simple  diseased  virtuality,  it  often  presents  nothing  by  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  what  is  observed  apart  from  all  delirium.  It 
is,  therefore,  when  it  exists  an  element  of  delirium  without  being 
the  delirium  itself,  and  if  it  be  sometimes  an  essential  condition  of 
causality  of  this,  that  depends  either  on  the  surroimding  medium,  or 
on  special  circumstances  connected  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  central  or  peripheral  j  and  we 
find  its  primordial  evolution  either  in  the  psychical  or  in  the  somatic 
element.  Whichever  be  the  point  of  departure,  it  only  becomes  a  fact 
in  mental  pathology  when  there  is  simultaneous  or  successive  action  of 
both." 

In  this  country,  and  especially  in  our  courts  of  law,  whenever  the 
question  of  insanity  is  raised,  there  is  nothing  so  much  insisted  upon 
as  the  existence  of  something  which  is  referred  to  as  "  delusion.'* 
Many  lawyers  take  the  presence  or  absence  of  delusion  as  their  decisive 
test  of  mental  unsoimdness  or  soundness.  But  no  definition  they  have 
Himished  of  the  term  is  capable  of  practical  application.  They  call 
for  evidence  of  that  which  they  cannot  define.  In  most  civil  cases 
they  would  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  that  person  insane  who 
should  exhibit  marked  morbid  sensorial  hallucinations ;  in  criminal  cases, 
the  same  conclusion  would  be  less  readily  admitted.  Of  all  the  various 
mental  phenomena  which  are  confoimded  amongst  us  under  the  common 
name  of  delusion,  none  is  considered  more  undoubted  proof  of  "  delu- 
sion" than  hallucination.  But  medical  psychologists,  who  carry  the 
analysis  of  mental  operations  further  than  lawyers,  have  well  ascer- 
tained that  something  more  than  delusion,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
tmderstood,  is  necessary  to  constitute  insanity.  There  is  something 
beyond ;  it  is  that  something  which  it  requires  the  skill  of  the  medical 
psychologist  to  discover  and  to  decide  upon.  Leuret  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  difficulty  in  the  following  words : — 

"  I  have  not  been  able,  whatever  pains  I  have  taken,  to  distinguish 
by  its  nature  alone  a  sane  idea  from  a  reasonable  one.  I  have  sought 
atCharenton,  atBic^tre,  at  the  Salpetriere,  for  the  idea  which  seemed 
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to  me  the  most  mad ;  then  I  have  compared  it  with  many  of  those 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  I  have  heen  astonished  and  aUnost 
ashamed  at  not  perceiving  any  difference." 

The  same  difficulty  is  also  admirably  set  forth  by  our  author.  If  it 
were  possible  to  regard  mental  alienation  solely  from  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  lawyers,  as  well  as  physi* 
cians,  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  diagnosing  unsoimdness  of  mind,  with 
an  equal  prospect  of  success.  But  that  is  not  possible ;  and  since  in 
every  case  of  insanity,  the  physical  as  well  as  the  psychical  element  is 
compromised,  and  that  the  psychical  phenomena  are  always  directly 
modified  by  the  changes  in  the  physical  structure,  one  cannot  avoid  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  at  seeing  men  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  stmc* 
ture  of  the  human  frame  and  of  its  relations  to  the  mind,  pronouncing 
authoritatively  the  most  absolute  dogmas  upon  the  most  difficult 
points  of  general  mental  pathology,  and  delivering  the  most  unhesitat- 
ing decisions  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  individuals  whom  perhi^ 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

Proceeding  with  his  subject,  M.  Benaudin  traces  the  mode  ofnumi^ 
feitation  of  insanity.  He  denies  at  the  very  outset  the  very  common 
opinion  that  all  insanity  consists  in  frantic  raving  and  tumultuous 
agitation.  Fury,  he  contends,  is  only  an  accident,  a  complication,  and 
by  no  means  the  essential  character  even  of  mania.  He  quotes,  with 
approbation,  a  passage  from  Esquirol,  which,  as  it  conveys  a  great 
truth,  is  reproduced : — 

"  It  is  through  having  mistaken  fury  for  insanity  itself,  through 
having  attributed  to  this  symptom  a  great  therapeutical  importan 
that  so  many  grave  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  treatment 
the  insane.  The  furious  were  bled  to  excess,  with  the  intention  of 
reducing  their  strength,  and  it  was  not  perceived  that  the  loss  of  blood 
increased  the  evil,  that  it  only  calmed  the  patients  by  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  reaction  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  the  disease.  •  •  • 
Since  these  unfortimates  have  been  treated  with  benevolence,  the 
number  of  the  furious  has  diminished  to  that  extent,  in  asylums  pro« 
perly  conducted,  that  out  of  several  hundred  lunatics  sometimes  not 
one  is  seen  in  a  state  of  fury." 

M.  Benaudin  adds,  that  fury  had  vanished  from  the  asylum  of 
Mar^ville,  which  he  governs,  since  they  have  ceased  to  take  it  into 
account  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  establishment. 

He  observes  that  the  course  of  mental  alienation  offisrs  difficulties 
which  it  is  important  to  signalize  after  having  disengaged  them  from 
the  complications  which  to  some  extent  masked  the  fundamental  phe* 
nomena.  In  the  most  regular  succession  of  its  symptoms,  insanity 
presents  itself  at  first  in  an  acute  condition,  and  the  observer  detects  a 
reunion  of  phenomena,  having  a  relation  to  the  tgrpe  it  has  definitiveljr 
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assumed.  Then  follows  a  transition-period,  which  tcnninates  either  in 
recovery,  in  dementia,  or  in  a  chronic  condition.  This  chronic  condi- 
tion, which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  quite  peculiar  mode  of  existence,  may 
indeed  sometimes  resolve  itself  by  a  crisis,  but  it  usually  persists  so  long 
as  no  morbid  modification  has  been  wrought  in  the  constitution.  If 
in  its  essence  mental  alienation  is  a  continuous  affection,  we  still  re- 
mark in  the  manifestation  of  its  symptoms  a  kind  of  periodicity,  which 
is  often  a  precious  indication  in  therapeutics.  Eemission,  he  says,  is 
a  frequent  phenomenon ;  but  he  strenuously  and  at  some  length  argues 
against  the  existence  of  lucid  intervals.  He  observes,  that  in  every 
disease,  acute  or  chronic,  as  well  as  in  the  physiological  condition,  per- 
manency of  the  manifestations  is  a  very  rare  exception,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  astonished  if  for  lucid  intervals  we  are  called  upon  to  substitute 
remissions. 

The  author  then  passes  on  to  the  symptomatology  of  insanity.  He 
discusses  the  usually  received  fundamental  forms  of  insanity  which  are 
made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  systems  of  classification.  Upon  the 
subject  of  monomania  he  puts  forth  views  not  yet  generally  admitted, 
but  which  are  every  day  receiving  the  support  of  new  adherents.  He 
contends  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  monomaniacal  entity  of  which 
any  particular  act  is  the  only  pathognomonic  sign.  He  refers  to  an 
essay  published  by  him  in  the  "  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques"  in 
1844,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  homicide  belonged  to  all  the 
types  of  mental  alienation,  and  that  the  homicidal  monomania  was  an 
illusory  entity,  without  foundation  and  without  identity  of  character, 
when  the  act  is  considered  as  the  only  and  fundamental  symptom. 
Still,  accepting  the  term  monomania,  with  some  modifications,  he  ex- 
presses his  adlierence  to  the  classification  of  Esquirol. 

Speaking  of  the  terminations  of  insanity,  he  dwells  with  some 
minuteness  upon  the  doctrine  of  crises.  A  crisis,  he  says,  is  either 
moral  or  physical,  and  often  is  of  a  mixed  character.  Again  he  follows 
Esquirol  in  contending  that  recovery  is  possible  only  by  means  of  a 
crisis,  not  only  pathological,  but  equally  psycho-physiological;  and 
that  it  is  marked  by  a  more  or  less  gradual  return  of  the  normal  phy- 
sical and  moral  functions.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author 
throughout  his  able  exposition  of  the  different  critical  phenomena.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  from  a  close  and  correct  observation  of  the  physical  and  psychi- 
cal critical  phenomena  that  he  seeks  to  derive  his  most  valuable  thera- 
peutical indications. 

The  concluding  chapter,  one  of  great  length,  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  the  four  different  types  of  mental  alienation.  These  four 
types,  the  same  that  are  recognised  by  Esquirol,  constitute  truly 
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distinct  pathological  entities.  The  elements  of  a  differential  diagnosis 
abound.  The  author  here  unfolds  his  reasons  for  limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  monomania.  The  monomania  of  thefb,  of  homicide,  of 
suicide,  of  arson,  erected  into  distinct  entities,  without  precise  patho- 
logical characters,  and  rejected  by  legal  tribimals,  have  raised 
against  true  monomania,  a  reaction  against  which  it  is  the  author's 
study  to  contend.  Ho  refers  to  the  writings  of  Foville  and  Falret, 
who  appear  almost  to  discard  monomania  altogether.  "  I.  Frank, 
again,  rejects  monomania,  and  admits  only  two  types,  mania  and 
dementia.  He  is  thus  driven  to  the  subdivision  of  mania,  and  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  in  chimerical  mania  the  patients  are  so  carried  away  by 
their  chimera,  that  they  regulate  all  their  actions  according  to  the 
part  it  enacts.  In  every  other  respect  their  reason  is  scarcely  impaired ; 
even  more,  in  all  that  does  not  relate  to  their  fixed  idea,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  often  healthy,  and  sometimes  even  excellent 
in  part.'*  M.  Morel,  attaching  a  very  restricted  meaning  to  the  word 
monomania,  and  resting  on  the  incomplete  definition  often  given  of 
this  type,  lays  down  as  a  principle  the  physiological  imposaihility  of 
an  alienation  hearing  upon  a  determinate  idea  with  an  intact  conservation 
of  the  reason  of  the  individual  on  all  other  points.  He  therefore,  like 
I.  Frank,  rejects  monomania  as  a  type,  and  confounds  it  with  mania, 
with  which  it  becomes  a  variety  imder  the  name  of  systematised 
mania.  But,  although  not  sharing  the  ideas  of  M.  Morel  as  to 
typical  classification,  he  admits  that  the  solidarity  of  the  psychological 
functions  is  for  him  a  fundamental  principle,  but  contends  that  it  is 
compatible  with  the  admission  of  monomania  as  a  type.  M.  Dela- 
siauve  maintains  that  the  terms  monomania  and  lypemania  no  longer 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  science,  and  convey  no  precise  meaning.  He 
comprises  under  the  name  of  partial  delirium  a  great  order,  having  its 
varieties,amongst  which, occupying  the  first  place^is  a  true  monomaniacal 
delirium,  consisting  in  the  alteration  of  a  sentiment  or  the  predomi- 
nance  of  a  false  conviction,  compatible  in  every  other  point  with  the 
free  eaercise  of  the  faculties,  M.  Renaudin  objects  to  this  view,  that 
besides  the  predominance  of  a  particular  sentiment,  we  must  take  into 
accoimt  the  reaction  of  the  sensibility,  and  not  forget  that  activity  or 
depression  impart  to  this  sentiment  very  different  directions.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  is  inclined  to  maintain  the  opinion  which  dis- 
tinguishes monomania  as  much  from  mania  as  from  lypemania.  The 
author  expresses  himself  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Baillarger.  He 
praises  the  precision  with  which  the  physician  of  the  Salp^tri^re  sets 
forth  his  opinion  of  the  essentiality  of  monomania,  which  consists  not 
only  in  the  isolation  of  a  delirious  conception,  but  in  the  concentration 
of  a  series  of  dominant  ideas,  and  in  not  chang^g  its  form,  whatever 
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the  accessory  phenomena  and  the  number  and  yariety  of  the  secon- 
dary false  ideas.  Its  evolution  comprises  delirious  conceptions,  hallu- 
cinations, unwonted  or  uncontrollable  impulses,  either  isolated  or  com- 
bined. Monomaniacs  live  in  their  delirium  under  the  mask  of  the 
healthy  mind ;  and  monomania  must  so  much  the  rather  be  admitted, 
because  it  is  the  fundamental  type  of  insanity,  and  is  connected  less 
than  the  other  forms  with  so-called  organic  lesions.  To  this  M. 
Benaudin  adds,  that  if  the  psychical  element  seems  to  predominate  in 
monomania,  it  still  only  exists  through  the  complementary  influence 
of  the  somatic  element ;  and  if  primitive  organic  alterations  are  rare, 
the  functional  dynamism  is  a  powerful  condition  of  causality  upon 
which  the  varieties  of  evolution  are  based,  from  the  instinctive  impulse 
of  material  want,  up  to  the  ecstasy  which  is  completely  freed  from  all 
contest  with  this  want. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  the  general  and 
differential  characters  of  monomania,  chiefly  resting  upon  the  analogies 
existing  between  the  state  of  reason  and  the  pathological  state.  He 
cites  several  interesting  cases  to  show  that  the  first  origin  of  mono- 
mam'a  is  sometimes  detected  in  the  somatic  element,  which  may  lead 
to  the  organization  of  a  monomaniacal  delirium  prepared  apart  from 
the  sentiment,  but  fully  confirmed  from  the  moment  that  this  shares 
in  the  disorder.  As  to  the  ideas,  he  admits  with  Leuret  that  they  are 
far  from  possessing  in  themselves  a  pathognomic  character.  Neither 
the  idea  nor  the  act,  which  are  its  sensible  signs,  constitute  the  disease 
which  is  in  the  domain  of  the  sentiment.  It  is  only  upon  this  con- 
dition that  we  can  diagnosticate  monomania,  not  in  its  final  result,  but 
in  its  pathogenic  mode.  As  to  the  diagnosis  from  lypemania,  it  is 
impossible  to  confound  the  sometimes  ingenious  comparisons  of  the 
lypemaniac,  with  the  active  reason,  almost  rising  to  inspiration,  of 
the  monomaniac.  The  lypemaniac  shuns,  eludes,  avoids ;  the  mono- 
maniac goes  forwards  and  becomes  a  creator.  From  whatever  side, 
then,  we  regard  the  question  of  diagnosis,  we  find  that  it  is  resumed 
in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment,  and  we  discover  the 
evident  proof  of  the  essentiality  of  a  type  which  we  have  proposed  to 
call  hyperphreny^  and  for  which  we  may  without  inconvenience  pre- 
serve the  name  of  monomania. 

In  studying  the  etiology  of  monomania,  M.  Benaudin  observes  that 
the  evolution  of  monomania  depends  more  upon  groups  of  causes  than 
upon  special  causes ;  and  that  in  this  type,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  we 
mustjfor  the  most  part  attach  more  importance  to  the  conditions  of 
causality  than  to  the  accidental  circumstances  which  have  coincided 
with  the  invasion  or  manifestation  of  the  disease.  If  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  mental  alienation  be  a  well-determined  fact,  the  trans^ 
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mission  of  the  special  form  is  far  from  being  well  established ;  and  the 
author  has  known  many  families,  the  members  of  which  presented 
every  variety  of  the  nosological  scale.  The  indirect  hereditary  predis- 
position ought  to  be  taken  into  more  serious  consideration.  We  often 
meet  in  the  world  with  individuals  who  make  themselves  remarkable 
by  their  originality,  their  oddity,  doing  everything  in  opposition  to 
other  men,  and  having  a  peculiar  manner  of  feeling  and  of  expressing 
their  sensations.  The  predominance  of  the  personality  regulates  in 
them  all  the  sentiments,  and  everything  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
should  insanity  declare  itself,  it  will  take  the  form  of  monomania.  It 
is  in  this  that  indirect  hereditary  predisposition  consists,  and  is  prin- 
cipally  revealed  by  peculiarities  of  constitution,  of  character,  of  incli- 
nations, the  transmission  of  which  cannot  at  the  present  time  be 
doubted.  But  these  elementary  conditions  of  causality  would  often 
be  without  influence,  if  different  circumstanoes  did  not  arise  to  give 
them  strength. 

The  nosology  of  monomania  is  then  considered.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  diagnosticate  a  monomania  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have  said  all. 
Side  by  side  with  the  general  features,  we  have  the  individual  features, 
and  if  each  one  is  monomaniac  after  his  own  manner,  we,  nevertheless, 
observe  different  tendencies  common  to  some,  wanting  in  others, 
although  all  present  the  general  impression  of  monomania.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  establishing  certain  important  distinctions,  not  only 
in  a  nosologicid  point  of  view,  but  also  as  regards  legal  medicine  and 
then^>eutics.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  number  of  in- 
teresting cases,  as  illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  monomania. 
The  first  form  described  is  ambitious  monomania.  He  observes  that 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  good  living  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  cause;  in  addition  to  the  permanent  surexcitation  of  the 
brain,  this  abuse  entails  a  variety  of  affections  in  the  different  organs, 
and  those  of  the  heart  are  not  the  least  frequent.  It  is  especially  this 
disorder  of  the  circulation  which  has  appeared  to  some  physicians  an 
indication  for  bleeding,  a  fatal  practice,  to  which  many  cases  of  general 
paralysis  must  be  attributed.  Amongst  the  patients  the  author  has 
seen,  several  have  reached  through  this  course  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  Supreme  Being.  All  had  become  incurable,  because,  in 
giving  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  disorders  of  the  circulation, 
alcoholic  intoxication  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered«  Ambitious 
monomania  has  also  sometimes  broken  out  under  the  impression  of 
direct  physical  causes,  when  it  has  not  be^  possible  to  connect 
this  form  with  any  anteri<Hr  disposition  depending  on  the  character  or 
education. 
Ambitious  monomania,  according  to  M.  Benaudin^  is  daily  becoming 
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more  and  more  rare,  although  the  number  of  the  insane  is  far  from 
having  fallen  off. 

Beligious  monomania  is  the  next  in  order.  It  is  the  prevailing 
sentiment  which  determines  the  character  of  the  monomania,  since  it 
becomes  the  regulator  and  the  motive  power  of  this  new  existence. 
This  existence  moves  henceforth  in  a  circle  of  errors  by  the  same 
processes  which  formerly  placed  it  in  relation  with  truth;  and  it  is 
in  order  well  to  appreciate  the  different  phases  of  this  pathological 
condition,  that  we  must  distinguish  in  it  three  moments^  which  have  a 
real  importance,  both  in  a  medico-legal  and  a  therapeutical  relation. 
The  sentiment  becomes  isolated  in  abstraction;  it  enslaves  all  the 
other  sentiments,  or  confounds  itself  with  them  by  yielding  especially 
to  the  sentiment  of  personality ;  and  lastly,  in  the  third  moment^  the 
access  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  revealed  by  a  negation  of  the 
others,  that  is,  besides  the  transformations  of  the  personality,  we  find 
also  perversion  of  the  affective  element,  or  of  some  other.  This  truth, 
partially  seen  in  studying  ambitious  monomania,  is  still  more  evident 
when  we  enter  the  sphere  of  religion.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  form, 
it  is  less  by  the  fundamental  idea  than  by  its  applications,  its  evolution, 
and  its  sentimentality,  that  the  delirious  virtuaUty  can  be  appreciated ; 
for  what  is  the  idea  enunciated  by  the  religious  monomaniac,  of  which 
the  element  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  sacred  writings  ?  M.  Renaudin 
relates  in  this  chapter  several  remarkable  examples  of  this  form  of 
mental  alienation,  in  some  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  the 
hallucinations  and  delirious  conceptions  of  the  patient  were  received  as 
sacred  truths  by  persons  not  insane. 

Affective  monomania  is  then  considered  at  some  length,  and  its 
diagnosis  determined  according  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
the  author. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  excellent  work  is  occupied  with  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  important  medico-legal  questions  at  issue 
between  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  The  author  refutes  with 
admirable  force  the  doctrine  of  M.  MoHnier,  the  professor  of  law  at 
Toulouse,  who  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  condemning  the  mono- 
maniac, on  the  ground  that  society  possesses  no  preventive  measures 
with  respect  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  without  defence  if  it 
did  not  oppose  to  him  repressive  measures  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 
According  to  M.  Molinier,  this  fear  is  so  efiicacioiis  and  so  salutary, 
that  he  attributes  to  it  the  triumph  which  some  patients  have 
obtained  over  their  impulses,  a  triumph,  which,  M.  Renaudin  observes, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  integrity  of  the  will.  The  argument  of 
M.  Molinier  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  ofben  enunciated  in  our 
own  courts  of  law ;  and  is  equally  based  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge 
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of  the  varieties  and  essential  characters  of  mental  alienation.  M. 
Renaudin's  arguments  in  favour  of  medical  versus  legal  interpretations 
and  judgments  in  matters  pertaining  to  mental  diseases,  may  he  summed 
up  as  follows : — 

1.  Mental  alienation  cannot  he  considered  as  heing  ever  partial.  It 
either  is  or  is  not :  its  type  may  vary  as  happens  in  ordinary  diseases ; 
and  the  more  or  less  extensive  sympathetic  complications  resulting 
from  it  depend  upon  the  initial  pathological  conditions  upon  the  ap- 
preciation of  which  rests  the  diagnosis  of  the  affection. 

2.  Monomania  is  a  delirium  having  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
is  huilt  up  from  a  pathological  condition  which,  if  it  horrow  much  from 
anterior  predispositions,  constitutes  from  the  time  when  it  is  organized 
a  morhid  idiosyncrasy  suhject  to  special  laws,  at  the  same  time  as  to 
the  ordinary  physiological  laws. 

8.  The  idea  does  not  constitute  the  delirium, — ^it  is  the  expression 
of  it, — and  represents  the  delirious  conceptions,  which  must  he  judged 
not  only  in  their  relations  with  the  primitive  virtualities,  hut 
especially  with  the  pathological  element  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. 

4.  It  is  in  this  only  that  resides  the  eriterium  of  their  influence  upon 
the  determinations  which  reveal  themselves,  either  by  restriction  or 
extension.  The  delirious  conceptions  may  by  a  certain  sentimental 
elaholration  aggravate  the  initial  pathological  state,  hut  it  is  com- 
monly in  the  exacerbations  of  the  latter  that  they  produce  their  extreme 
consequences,  and  during  its  remissions  sometimes  only  the  obscure 
virtuality  remains.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  the  characters  of  the  period 
of  remission  that  monomaniacs  can  be  judged. 

5.  Monomania  being  not  a  passion,  but  a  well-established  patholo- 
gical condition,  the  acts  committed  under  its  influence  cannot  consti- 
tute a  punishable  infraction,  whatever  appearances  of  discernment  may 
exist.  The  loss  of  the  will  may  perfectly  well  be  conciliated  with  the 
consciousness  of  this  loss ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
bases  upon  which  the  apparent  discernment  of  the  monomaniac  is  exer- 
cised, differ  from  those  upon  which  conmion  reason  reposes. 

6.  The  tribunals  must  therefore  seek  in  the  reports  of  physicians  not 
only  for  information  as  to  physiological  and  pathological  facts,  but  also 
for  the  legal  appreciation  of  the  psychical  value ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  mental  alienation  is  established,  whether  it  assubie  the  mono- 
maniacal  type  or  any  other,  moral  irresponsibiliiy  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  most  of  the  leading  topics  of  M.  Kenau- 
din*s  first  series  of  JStudes,  preserving  very  closely  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  author.    Many  inte- 
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resting  facts  and  argaments,  having  a  more  or  less  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  subject  actually  under  consideration,  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  book.  Most  of  these  we  have  necessarily  passed  over.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  bring  together  some  observations  upon  the  eflTect 
of  isolation  on  the  mind,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  cellular  syBtem  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  practical  importance 
of  the  question  in  the  construction  and  regulation  of  asylums  and 
prisons. 

Every  individual  who  isolates  himself  is  very  near  the  confines  of  in- 
sanity, either  by  going  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  times,  when  he  loses 
himself  in  the  uncertain,  or  by  exaggerating  his  individualism,  when  he 
opposes  his  isolated  strength  in  open  conflict  with  the  collective  force. 
Beneath  the  weight  of  these  influences  many  succumb.  The  moral  sense 
must  be  wonderfully  developed  that  can  elude  this  catastrophe ;  and  we 
well  know  that  it  is  the  exception.     It  is  in  the  isolation  of  this  force 

that  lies  the  first  step  to  mental  alienation Many  insane  patients 

axe  incoherent  only  when  left  to  themselves.  Many  individuals  keep 
in  the  straight  path  so  long  as  they  are  supported  in  it.  This  is  also 
the  history  of  collective  unities,  and  even  of  nations  which,  abandoned 
without  a  guide,  present  the  spectacle  of  the  most  complete  incoherence, 
or  raise  themselves  to  the  sublime  when  a  powerftd  and  enlightened 
authority  directs  them.  M.  Benaudin  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
evinced  a  constant  regret  for  the  period  when  his  confinement  in  a  cell 
was  attended  by  a  more  rigorous  coercion.  It  was  al  this  period,  he 
says,  that  his  power  was  greatest,  most  unlimited.  We  should  all  have 
been  saved  if  I  had  remained  there,  he  says.  In  proportion  as  his 
dwelling  has  been  improved,  his  power  has  declined,  and  he  is  become 
the  more  docile  by  being  allowed  a  larger  measure  of  liberty.  This 
remark  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  question  of  cells  in  asylums 
is  considered.  When  cells  were  abandoned,  all  our  patients,  like  the 
one  referred  to,  lost  the  power  which  stimulated  their  excitation,  and 
we  are  thus  supplied  with  the  solution  of  the  most  impoHant  problem 
in  the  organization  of  an  asylum. 

With  these  passages  we  must  conclude  our  analysis  of  M.  Benaudin's 
present  series  of  essays.  We  cannot  better  show  the  high  opinion  we 
have  formed  of  their  merit,  and  of  the  instruction  they  convey  upon 
some  of  the  most  initial,  and  therefore  most  difficult  and  important 
questions  in  medico-psychology,  than  by  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  the  author  will  not  long  defer  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to 
publish  a  continuation  of  his  researches. 
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abt.  IV.— on  epilepsy. 

(Continued  from  page  51 .) 

YII.  How  is  Epilepsy  distinguished  frtm  other  AfeeOons  f-^The 
characters  of  epilepsy  are  in  general  so  well  marked  and  distinctive  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  It  may  be  oonfomided  with 
eclampsia,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  chronic  form — ^its  termina- 
tion, or  recurrence  as  a  chronic  affection,  will  sufficientiy  distinguish  it. 
From  hysteria,  epilepsy  is  distinguished  by  the  total  loss  of  conscious- 
ness during  the  attack,  which  is  never  met  with  in  hysterical  patients, 
and  by  the  more  regular  convulsive  action  in  hysteria,  by  its  mode  of 
accession,  and  by  the  circumstances  as  to  age,  sex,  ^.,  of  the  patient. 

In  apoplexy,  there  is  little  or  no  convulsion,  and  though  there  is 
complete  unconsciousness,  there  is  none  of  that  embarrassment  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  epileptic 
seizure.  For  the  distinction  between  epilepsy  and  the  simulated 
affection,  we  refer  to  systematic  writers  on  the  subject ;  sensibility  to 
pain,  or  the  action  of  the  pupil  when  exposed  to  sudden  light,  will  in 
general  be  sufficient  tests. 

YIII.  ^Prognosis, — From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  readily 
be  concluded  that  the  prognosis  of  epilepsy  is  most  serious,  and  fully 
justifies  the  forcible  remarks  of  Georget :  '^  Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  most 
horrible  of  diseases,  it  shortens  life,  it  kills  occasionally  in  one  attack, 
it  finishes  ordinarily  by  degrading  and  annihilating  the  intellect,  it 
excludes  the  suffbrer  from  society,  and  renders  his  life  insupportable." 
The  opinions  given  upon  its  curabiUty  are  most  strikingly  at  variance, 
with  each  other,  even  firom  the  highest  authorities.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  these  by  way  of  illustration. 

Hippocrates  recognises  its  curability  under  these  limitations: — 
*^  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  such  a  change  in  men,  and  can  render  a 
man  humid  and  dry,  hot  and  cold  by  regimen,  could  also  cure  this 
disease,  if  he  recognises  the  proper  season  for  administering  his  re- 
medies." AretsBus  considers  that  when  once  firmly  fixed  and  rooted 
in  the  system,  it  lives  with  the  patient,  and  only  dies  with  him. 

Paulus  ^gineta  considers  it  susceptible  of  cure,  without  drawing 
the  distinction  between  centric  and  excentric  epilepsy.  Of  modems, 
Maisonneuve  considers  its  resistance  to  treatment  almost  insurmount- 
able ;  Pinel  gives  a  guarded  and  doubtful  opinion ;  Hufeland  says : — 
"  the  prognosis  is  sad,  and  the  disease  difficult  to  cure, — the  curability 
is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty — ^the  immediate  mortality  is 
rare."  Chomel  considers  medicine  as  ''almost  always  powerless"  in 
curing  epilepsy.    It  is  proper  to  observe  here^  that  these  remarks  refer 
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cMefly  to  centric  or  cerebral  epilepsy.  Portal  considers  epilepsy  one 
of  those  diseases  which  is  the  most  rarely  cured,  but  that  more  success 
attends  the  treatment  than  is  generally  supposed.  M.  Foville  con- 
cludes that  by  a  careful  attention  to  causes,  great  success  might  be 
hoped  for  in  a  majority  of  cases.  M.  Esquirol,  a  very  high  authority, 
after  stating  his  endeavours  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  and  their  occasional 
results  in  suspending  the  attacks,  adds : — 

"  Flusieura  denos  Spileptiques  se  santpretdea  &  mes  essaU  pluMwn 
anniea;  mats,  Vavouerai-je!  je  n*aipu  ohtenir  de  gueriwn,'^^ 

He  considers  the  suspension  of  the  attacks  in  most  caaes  to  be  dae  to 
the  mental  excitement  of  trying  new  means  of  cure  or  of  consulting  a 
new  physician,  and  concludes  that  epilepsy  is  rarely  curable.  Of  the 
reported  cures,  he  considers  some  to  be  hysteria,  and  others  to  be  mere 
suspensions  of  the  attacks,  the  patients  being  lost  sight  of. 

Henry  asserts  that  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
extremely  rare  exception,  and  that  epilepsy  complicated  with  insanity 
is  never  cured. 

M.  Lelut,  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  M.  Delasiauve,  at  the  Bicetre,  dis- 
believe altogether  in  the  curability  of  epilepsy,  and  consider  the 
attempt  as  "  le  desespoir  de  la  m^decine." 

On  the  other  hand  M.  De  la  Eive  thinks  epilepsy  curable  by  nitrate 
of  silver  in  most  cases,  whilst  M.  Foville  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  reprobation  of  it;  and  M.  Debreyne  thinks  it  curable  by 
extract  of  belladonna,  whilst  others  of  high  authority  consider  it  quite 
useless. 

M.  Herpin  gives  the  particulars  of  sixty-eight  cases  analysed  with 
great  care,  from  which  he  draws  the  following  inferences  as  to  the 
general  prognosis : — 

1.  That  epilepsy  is  not  generally  spontaneously  cured  by  the  efforts 
of  nature  alone,  though  this  may  occur  in  one-twentieth  of  the  cases 
observed. 

2.  That  treatment  appears  to  produce  a  beneficial  result  in  three- 
fourths  of  those  treated :  that  a  cure  may  be  expected  in  half,  and 
great  amelioration  in  about  one-fifbh. 

8.  That  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  are  incurable. 

This  summary  would  be  more  valuable,  if  the  distinction  we  have  so 
frequently  mentioned  had  been  kept  in  mind — ^viz.,  between  the  centric 
or  cerebral  and  the  excentric  or  symptomatic  epilepsy.  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  such  contradictory  evidence  ?  and  to  what  conclusions  are  we 
to  come? 

For  the  extremely  imfavourable  judgment  given  by  Monneret  and 
Fleury,  Delasiauve,  Esquirol,  and  Lelut,  we  may  partly  account,  inas- 
much as  their  experience  was  probably  chiefly  amongst  old  and  con- 
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firmed  cases,  and  such  as  were  complicated  in  most  instances  with 
mental  affections,  at  the  Salp^triere  and  Bic^re  — ^  and  such  cases, 
we  have  before  stated  to  be  nearly  if  not  altogether  incurable.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  all  these  would  be  cases  of  epilepsia  centrica 
vel  cerebralis. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Herpin*s  calculations,  and  those  of  many 
of  the  others,  are  founded  upon  private  experience,  or  the  practice  of 
such  hospitals  as  receive  cases  more  promiscuously  than  the  above,  and 
where  there  would  consequently  be  a  great  proportion  of  the  more 
frequently  occurring  cases,  those  of  epilepsia  eccentrica  vel  sympa- 
thetica ;  and  in  this  we  have  a  key  to  the  varying  accounts. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  phenomena  will  assist  us  again  in  forming 
a  rational  prognosis.  A  person  of  20  years  old,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
apparently  perfect  health,  is  seized  with  a  series  of  epileptic  fits,  but 
in  the  intervals,  the  health  is  good,  the  intellect  sound  and  vigorous, 
the  muscular  system  unimpaired,  and  the  functions  generally  performed 
properly ;  and  we  can  trace  no  deformity  of  cranium,  or  other  indica- 
tion of  malformation.  We  conclude,  or  hope  to  find,  this  to  be  a  case 
of  excentric  or  symptomatic  epilepsy,  dependent  upon  some  functional  dis- 
order ;  and,  seeing  that  in  such  a  subject,  there  are  times  when  the  func- 
tions are  so  co-ordinated  as  to  be  compatible  with  perfect  health,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
agents,  this  state  may  be  attained  and  permanently  preserved.  And 
as  a  general  rule,  we  may  state  with  regard  to  symptomatic  epilepsy, 
that  it  is  curable  in  so  far  as  the  source  of  irritation  is  capable  of  relief 
or  removal,  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  skill  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  exciting  functional  disorder.  And  thus  we  may  hope,  with 
care,  to  cure  the  majority  of  such  cases,  and  to  benefit  many  more. 
And  what  of  the  centric  or  cerebral  epilepsy  P  The  same  general  rule 
of  prognosis  will  apply,  but  with  restrictions.  There  is  evidently  a 
condition  of  the  functions  compatible  with  health ;  and  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  precise  energy  of  each  function  during  health,  combined 
with  judicious  attempts  to  preserve  them  in  that  state,  will  not  fail 
greatly  to  diminish  the  number  and  violence  of  the  attacks,  even 
though  perfect  success  may  not  attend  our  efforts.  So  far  these  re- 
marks apply  to  the  general  prognosis  of  the  disease ;  when  we  wish  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  any  individual  case^  we  have  many  other  cir- 
cumstances to  take  into  account. 

The  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  as 
indicating  the  probability  of  its  being  E.  centrica.  Sex  appears  to 
exert  some  little  influence  upon  the  curability  of  epilepsy — ^women  are 
more  liable  to  the  attack,  but  more  easily  cured.  The  most  favourable 
age  for  the  first  attack,  as  regards  curability,  is  from  10  to  20.     Long 
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doration  of  the  disease  is  evidently  conducive  to  an  unikyoiiraUe 
judgment.  M.  Herpin  holds  an  opinion  very  strongly,  that  the  cura- 
bility or  obstinacy  of  epilepsy  tnay  be  predicated  With  considerable 
eertainty  from  the  number  of  attacks  already  experienced.  We  gire 
his  conclusions,  but  offer  no  opinion  upon  them : — 

**  A  cure  may  be  assured  almost  certainly  to  patients  who  have  only 
the  '  petit  mal,'  who  have  it  not  very  frequently,  and  with  whom  it  has 
not  lasted  above  10  years. 

"  In  the  ordinary  attacks  the  prognosis  is  favourable  if  they  hsve 
not  exceeded  100. 

"  The  chances  of  success  are  less  between  100  and  500. 

"  The  prognosis  is  extremely  imfavourable  when  the  attacks  have 
exceeded  500." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  referring  to 
the  aphorisms  of  M.  Esquirol  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy : — 

1.  "Epilepsy  is  a  long  and  dangerous  disease;  rarely  fatal  in  the 
first  attack.'*  2.  "  When  hereditary,  it  is  rarely  curable."  3.  "  Sym- 
ptomatic epilepsy  is  more  easily  ciied  than  tne  centric  form,  though 
this  last  is  not  always  incurable."  4.  "  Sometimes  epilepsy  diaappean 
for  many  years,  to  re-^pear  without  any  known  cause."  5.  **  Those 
attacked  soon  after  birth,  are  rarely  cured ;  if  puberty  has  not  the 
effect,  they  remain  incurable."  6.  "  Those  attacked  between  3  and  4 
years  are  generally  curable,  if  treated  in  time."  7.  "  Those  attacked 
just  before  puberty  are  cured  on  the  completion  of  the  crisis."  8.  "  Mar- 
riage only  cures  genital  epilepsy ;  it  a^ravates  other  species."  9.  "  A 
pregnant  woman,  who  becomes  epileptic,  runs  very  great  risk." 
10.  "When  the  crises  increase  in  frequency  and  intensity,  death  ia 
probably  imminent."  11.  '^  Death  does  not  take  place  during  the 
horror  of  the  convulsions,  but  the  period  of  the  depression  afterwards." 
12.  "Epilepsy  complicated  with  mental  alienation  is  never  cured.^* 

IX.  TJie  Treatment  of  Hpilepsy.^—Yi^y  years  ago,  it  appears  that 
the  remedies  for  epilepsy  were  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  150  quarto 
pages  of  the  "  Analecta  Literaria  Epilepsiam  Spectantia," — they  have 
since  multiplied  —  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  the  briefest 
analysis  of  them.  One  author  vaunts  belladonna  as  almost  invariably 
successful ;  another,  after  a  fair  trial,  pronounces  it  worthless.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  valerian.  Dr.  Helm  pronounces  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  he  has  found  in  an  extensive  practice 
of  sixty  years.  M.  Herpin  upholds  oxyde  of  zinc  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  remedies.  M.  Foville  speaks  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation 
of  the  use  of  both  these  remedial  agents,  and  all  metallic  oxydes. 

The  weight  of  testimony  amongst  reputable  authors  is  quite  against 
the  use  of  specifics ;  and  indeed,  it  seems  but  rational  to  suppose,  that 
if  epilepsy  depends  upon  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  it  will  not  be 
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materially  benefited  by  valerian,  —  or  if  upon  the  liver,  that  nitrate  of 
silver  will  not  be  of  service,  and  so  for  the  rest. 

In  default  of  a  rational  system  of  treatment,  the  most  extraordinary 
and  heterogeneous  matters  have  been  forced  upon  the  unfortunate 
stomachs  of  the  already  sufficiently  unfortunate  patients — ^they  are  too 
disgusting  even  to  enumerate.  After  a  short  icatalogue  of  these,  jyr. 
Cheyne  remarks : — 

"  There  are  other  abominations  of  the  same  kind,  unnecessary  to 
specify,  the  use  of  which,  Erastus  alleges,  was  taught  to  mankind  by 
the  devil;  but  without  calling  in  question  the  active  malignity  of 
our  great  enemy,  we  are  of  opinion  that  man,  when  lefb  to  his  own 
inventions,  is  fully  equal  to  the  discovery  of  these  and  a  multitude  of 
other  therapeutic  agents  of  equal  ineptitude.*'  (Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med., 
Art.  Epilepsy.) 

We  believe  that  the  true  principles  of  treatment  are  to  be  sought, 
as  we  have  indicated  imder  the  head  of  prognosis,  in  observation  of 
that  state  of  co-ordination  of  the  functions  which  is  compatible  with 
health  during  the  intervals  —  and  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  this 
co-ordiaation,  whilst  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  we  endeavour 
to  raise  the  whole  tone  and  energy  of  their  performance. 

Dr.  Badcliffe's  remarks  on  treatment  indicate  as  strongly  the 
eminently  practical  physician,  as  his  investigations  into  the  pathology 
of  the  affection  show  the  philosopher  and  earnest  searcher  after  truth. 
We  can  but  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume,  our  limits  only  permitting 
us  to  indicate  the  principles  of  treatment  without  details. 

We  must  first  aim  at  correcting  disordered  funciian — we  must  treat 
epilepsy  according  to  its  seat,  when  this  is  discoverable.  For  full 
details  on  this  head,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  excellent  article  in  the 
"  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  more  than  once  alluded  to.  The 
nutritive  functions  especially  must  be  attended  to,  as  to  their  regula- 
tion, and  in  reference  to  diet.  On  this  last  subject,  as  many  differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  on  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  Fothergill,  Aber- 
crombie,  and  others  of  great  weight,  advise  total  abstinence  from 
animal  food  and  from  all  fermented  liquor :  Heberden  relates  cases  cured 
by  such  means.  Dr.  Badcliffe,  in  accordance  with  that  plan  of  treatment 
which  has  generally  been  found  successful — viz.,  the  tonic,  advises 
abundant  animal  food,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  stimulant.  But 
all  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  and  digestive 
powers  of  the  patient — generally  a  mild,  digestible,  nutritious  diet, 
with  some  form  of  stimulant,  will  be  required.  Exercise,  short  of 
fatigue,  is  always  proper,  and  all  hygienic  methods  in  short,  which  will 
tend  to  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  functions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  attend  to  what  has  been  very  properly  called,  mental  dietetics. 

s2 
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The  influence  of  the  mind  is  so  strong  as  frequently  to  suspend  the 
fits  for  some  time — a  new  physician,  or  a  new  remedy  has  almost 
constantly  this  effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  this, — the  par* 
ticular  method  of  application  must  suggest  itself  in  the  individual  case. 
The  precautions  which  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  against  inmiediate 
personal  injury  during  the  fit,  are  too  obvious  to  require  notice 

We  believe  that  by  correcting  disordered  function,  and  by  sup- 
porting the  strength,  and  employing  (but  not  over-employing)  the 
mind,  most  cases  of  sympathetic  epilepsy  are  curable,  or  susceptible  of 
g^at  relief.  In  the  centric  epilepsy,  we  must  pursue  the  same  system 
with,  if  possible,  still  more  rigorous  exactness, — ^but  when  these  means 
fail,  as  they  too  frequently  will,  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  try 
some  of  the  so-called  specifics.  The  strongest,  and  perhaps  in  many 
instances  the  most  effective,  are  the  powerful  mineral  tonics — 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  and  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  sul- 
phate of  zinc — these  in  almost  incredible  doses  have  been  given, 
and  apparently  with  good  results;  the  oxyde  of  zinc  in  from  one  to 
five  or  ten  grains,  repeated  from  twice  to  six  times  daily,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, is  spoken  of  with  great  favour  by  M.  Herpin,  and  his  results, 
fairly  stated,  are  such  as  certainly  recommend  it  to  great  attention. 
Of  vegetable  substances,  the  valerian,  powdered  root,  in  doses  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  three  drachms  daily,  is  the  most  recommended.  But 
on  the  subject  of  special  remedies,  we  must  refer  to  the  various  mono- 
graphs and  systematic  works  on  epilepsy.  We  have  little  or  no  depen- 
dence on  any  treatment  but  such  as  is  comprised  in  such  indications  as 
regulating  disordered  function — increasing  tone  and  energy — and  a 
proper  attention  to  bodily  and  mental  dietetics.  Bleeding  in  any  form 
is,  as  a  rule,  worse  than  useless.  Setons,  moxas,  blisters,  issues,  may 
occasionally  in  old  confirmed  cases  be  productive  of  some  relief,  but  we 
have  not  much  to  say  in  their  favour. 

But  what  of  Dr.  Marshall  HalFs  late  panacea  ? 

"  With  regard  to  tracheotomy,"  says.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  "  it  is  less  easy  to 
come  to  an  opinion,  and  this  the  more  as  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  Still  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  fulfil  all  the  original 
expectations  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  concerning  it.  It  does  not  prevent 
convulsion ;  it  does  not  always,  or  even  usually,  make  the  convulsion 
slighter.  It  does  not  prevent  danger ;  for  of  the  few  patients  upon 
whom  the  operation  has  been  performed,  three  have  died  either  in  the 
fit  or  in  connexion  with  the  fit ;  and  of  the  three,  the  opening  of  the 
windpipe  was  free  from  all  obstruction — at  least  in  one.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tion are  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  associated  inconveniences  and 
dangers  even  where  (what  rarely  happens)  the  asphyxial  symptoms 
are  consequent  upon  spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx ;  and  this  ques- 
tion must  remain  in  abeyance  for  the  present"  (p.  133). 
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Now  this  is  mincing  the  matter  too  much,  for  we  hold  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  pathology  of  the  disorder,  and  scarcely  more  in  the 
empiricism  of  experience,  to  justify  the  practice  of  maJdng  an  addi- 
tional vent-hole  in  the  windpipe  of  the  epileptic,  seeing  that,  apart 
from  the  question  of  danger,  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  vent-hole, 
while  it  continues  open,  is  to  convert  the  possessor  of  it  into  "  a  dumb 
whistling  wretch,  whose  every  breath  is  an  annoyance  to  himself  an(J 
others."  What  is  the  real  value  of  clinical  evidence  in  this  case  has, 
we  think,  been  shown  by  Dr.  Badcliffe  himself,  in  a  paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  reported  in  the  Lancet 
for  May  14,  1853 ;  and  we  know  of  no  new  cases  which  require  us  to 
alter  this  opinion.  These  later  cases  may  or  may  not  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  earlier,  but  one  thing  is  certain — ^that  one  of  their 
number — three  or  four  in  all — ^has  died  in  the  fit.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  conquer  the  suspicion  that  all  these  cases, 
when  their  history  is  fully  known,  will  turn  out  to  be  no  more  satis^ 
factory  than  the  two  which  are  first  in  the  series,  and  upon  which  Dr. 
Hall  has  dogmatized  most  loudly.  We  turn  to  Dr.  Radcliffe's  paper 
before  mentioned  for  the  particulars,  and  the  natural  comments  upon 
them  : — 

"  Mr,  Cane's  Case. — The  patient  was  a  boatman,  aged  twenty-four; 
who  had  been  epileptic  for  seven  or  eight  years.  The  fits  were  severe 
and  frequent.  The  operation  was  performed  during  a  fit,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stat«  of  asphyxial  coma  that  had  lasted  nineteen  hours. 
The  relief  was  immediate,  and  no  fits  have  followed  the  operation. 
The  habits  of  the  patient  were  very  irregular  and  intemperate,  and  he 
was  discharged  from  his  employment  on  this  account  about  ten  months 
ago.  The  tube  is  stiU  worn,  and  curiously  enough,  it  is  worn  with  a 
cork  in  the  opening. 

^*  Mr,  Anderson's  Case, — The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  stout,  thick- 
set, muscular  female,  aged  thirty-six,  the  daughter  of  an  epileptic 
father,  and  herself  epileptic  for  twenty-four  years.  Her  complexion 
was  ruined  by  the  former  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  operation  was 
performed  in  March,  1851,  and  the  tube  was  worn  until  her  death, 
which  happened  in  a  fit,  about  four  months  ago.  Afber  the  operation 
the  fits  continued  as  before — ^possibly  a  little  less  frequently  and 
severely,  but  decidedly  of  the  same  character.  Her  health  and  spirits 
also  are  said  to  have  undergone  some  slight  improvement,  and  she  lost 
a  numbness  in  her  right  arm,  which  had  previously  distressed  her^ 
but  those  who  knew  her  best  doubt  the  existence  of  any  appreciable 
change  of  this  kind  until  about  two  or  three  months  before  ner  death 
— sixteen  months  after  the  operation.  The  following  notes  of  the 
final  seizure  are  from  Mr.  Anderson : — *  Eight  a.m.  :  Had  been  up  and 
dressed;  heard  to  fall  heavily.  A  woman  removed  the  inner  tube 
from  the  trachea,  as  she  was  in  a  fit  apparently  more  severe  than  usual. 
She  *  snorted  loudly ;'  nails  of  a  deeper  colour.  She  was  placed  on 
the  bed,  as  the  woman  thought  she  would  recover  as  usuaL'     The 
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woman  here  referred  to  sajB  the  patient  was  black  in  the  face  and 
violently  convulsed,  and. that  death  must  have  taken  place  within  teik 
jninutes.  The  body  was  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and 
the  following  are  the  particulars  supplied  by  Mr.  Anderson :  ^  Body 
extremely  musciilar;  rigidity  still  present;  not  much  fat.  Head: 
vessels  of  scalp  much  congested;  skull  thick,  and  dura  mater  so 
-omversally  adherent  that  the  skull-cap  could  not  be  removed  tmtil  the 
dura  mater  was  divided.  The  sinuses  were  filled  with  dark  blood,  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  brain  an  unusual  quantity  of  daik  blood  flowed 
fix)m  the  -spinal  canal.  On  dther  oide  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  frontal  bane,  two  or  thi«e  growths  of  bone 
were  found,  and  to  these  the  dura  mater  was  so  fimrly  adherent  that 
oh  attempting  to  separate  it,  it  was  torn  through  and  portions  re- 
!muned  attached.  The  largest  of  the  exostoses  was  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  projected  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
pniace  of  the  bone.  No  alteration  was  observed  in  the  corresponding' 
portion  of  the  cerebrum.  The  brain  was  softer  than  natural,  and  thft^ 
puncta  were  more  than  usually  distinct.  There  was  little  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  but  the  choroid  plexuses  were  congested.  Limgs :  These 
organs  were  collapsed,  occupying  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  somewhat  congested  at  their  posterior  margin ;. 
structure  healthy.  Heart:  Larger  than  usual  (perhaps  a  fourth)';, 
cavitiep,  especially  the  left,  distended  with  blood ;  it  was  surrounded 
with  fat,  and  its  structure  flabby ;  valves  healthy.  liver,  kidneys,  and 
npleen,  highly  congested.  Uterus  natural,  but  oysts  containing  viseid 
mod  in  the  ovaries.  Small  intestines  (especially  lower  part  of  the 
ilium)  congested,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged.  Internal 
jugqlar,  above  the  level  of  the  omohyoid,  almost  empty."     ♦  •  ♦  •  • 

^  A/Vbat  of  Mr.  Cane's  ca^e  ?  Here  undoubtedly  the  results  seem, 
mo^t  marked,  but  do  they  not  prove  too  much  P  There  are  no  fits 
whatever  after  the  operation,  and  this  is  not  to  be  expected,,  even  on 
Dr.  .Hall's  own  premises.  Moreover,  fits  do  happ^  in  all  the.  other 
cases,  and  in  some  of  them  very  severe  fits,  and  this  fact  gives  a  proba- 
bility of  at  least  seven  to  one ,  that  the  fits  in  this  case  did  not  keep 
fiway  in  qon^equenoe  of  the  operations.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  the  wearing  of  the  cork  in  the  tracheal  tube  did,  in  fact,  place  the 
patient  in  the  same  predicament  as  that  in  which  he  was  before  the 
win^^  was  opened. .  Why  the  fits  kept  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  thsm  that  epilepsy  may  suddenly 
disajQpear  and  keep  away  for  a  long  time  witl^out  any  apparent  cause. 

'^  What  of  Mr.  Anderson's  case  F  Here  the  main  questions  are  as 
to  the  character  of  the  ^ta,  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  the 
^canse  of  death*  Were  the  fits  improved  in  character  ?  Possibly,  but 
liet  probably.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall^  in  his  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Pbyaiciana,  allowed,  that  a  fit  had  followed  very  shortly  after  the 
ooeratiop,  in .  which  the  tongue  was  bitten.^  A  Mrs.  DwelUe,  living  in 
tne  adjoining  garret  to  the  patient's,  and  who  frequently  went  to  the 
patient's  assistance  when  she  heard  the  noise  and  struggle  of  the  flt^ 
ftates  explicitly  that  the  convulsions  were  as  frequent  and  violent,  and 
the  subsequent  torpor  as  prolonged  after  the  operation  as  before  it. 
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^  Mrs.  Smith,  also,  an  aunt  of  the  patient,  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  and  who  saw  her  several  times  a  week  during  the  whole  of 
her  life,  makes  the  same  statement.  Miss  Lewis,  on  the  contrary,  who 
lives  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  in  the  garret  of  which  the  patient 
Hved,  thinks  the  fits,  after  the  operation,  were  not  so  severe  or  frequent 
as  before  it ;  hut  why  she  thinks  so  is  not  very  evident.  She  saw  her 
in  but  few  fits,  and  in  none  (there  is  reason  to  beUeve)  from  the  oom- 
menoement.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  xmderstood  that  this  witness  was 
infirm  and  half  crippled,,  and  often  quite  an  invalid ;  that  she  had  to 
be  fetched  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  to  moimt  up  two  flight* 
of  stairs  before  she  could  get  to  the  place  where  the  patient  was ;  so 
that  the  fit  must  have  been  far  from  its  commencement  before  she 
could  see  it.  THe  last  fit,  also,  which  was  evidently  of  great  violence, 
is  spoken  of  only  as  'apparently  more  severe  than  usual,'  showing  that 
the  ordinary  fits  were  severe ;  and  the  patient  w^  '  expected  to  recover 
as  usual,'  showing  that  death  occurred  unexpectedly  in  what  was  re- 
garded as  an  ordinary  fit.  Concerning  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
there  are  two  opinions.  Miss  Lewis  says  this  was  better:  Mrs. 
DweUie  and  Mrs.  Smith  say  there  was  no  perceptible  improvement 
tmtil  within  two  or  three  months  of  her  death,  fifbe^  or  sixteen  months 
After  th^  operation^  The  cause  of  death  is  ver^  obscur^.  It  could 
not  be,  however,  from  the  strangulation  of  laryngismus,  for  the  inner 
tube  was  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fit,  as  it  was  in  all  the 
fits  in  which  the  patient  was  watched.  Indeed,  there  was  never  any 
neglect  or  mismanagement  about  the  tube  (which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr.  Anderson's  mechanical  ingenuity),  and  the  patient  herself 
had  so  schooled  herself  to  it  that  she  could  remove  and  cleanse  it,  and 
did  so  remove  and  cleanse  it,  many  times  a  day.  The  fatty  etsAe  of 
the  heart,  as  Dr. .  H^  supposes,  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  death,  for  death .  happened  shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  seizure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  stertorous  breathing,  blackness  and  turges<Jence  of  the  head 
and  neck,  with  distended  sinuses,  distinct  cerebral  puncta,  and  other 
3igns  showing  that  death  might  have  been  caused  by  coma/' 

To  us  these  cases  have  almost  a  ludicrous  aspect.  The  one  coAb 
his  vent-hole, and,  in  spite  of  the  theory,  is  henceforth  free  from  fits; 
the  other  is  most  careful  to  keep  h^  vent-hole  free,  and  when  she  is 
tmable  to  do  this  herself,  others  do  it  for  her,  and  yet  her  fits  eonianne 
as  before,  and  forsooth,  she  must  die  in  one — not  a  fit  of  syncopal 
epilepsy,  as  Dr.  Hall  would  fain  persuade  liimself  and  others,  bnt  a  fit 
of  genuine  immistakeable  asphyxial  epilepsy.  How,  with  these  ones 
to  begin  with,  Dr.  Hall  should  have  continued  to  advocate  his  pet 
theory,  passes  our  comprehension. 

In  the  attack  itself  our  conduct  is  expectant  and  precautt»Bary— the 
endeavours  should  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  phy steal 
injury,  and  to  obviating  the  strong  tendency  to  asphyda ;  bat  we 
cannot  approve  of  tracheotomy  as  -a  resource  with  this  view.  Any 
attempt  at  internal  treatment  is  unsuccessful.    Should  the  attadc  eon- 
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tinue  long,  heat  and  stimulants  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrinid, 
abdomen,  and  legs.  If  there  be  premonitoiy  signs,  the  fit  may  not 
nnfi*equentl7  be  prevented  entirely,  by  the  administration  of  an 
emetic,  a  purgative,  or,  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  observed,  in  some  cases,  by 
a  stimulant,  as  a  glass  of  wine.  The  choice  must  be  made  betwe^ 
those  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  thus  fragmentary  in  our 
hints  on  treatment.  We  leave  the  subject  with  a  firm  persuasion  that 
much  may  still  be  done  in  this  intractable  disease,  by  a  careful  appli- 
cation of  a  rational  system  of  treatment,  founded  upon  the  principles 
laid  down — and  with  a  full  conviction  that  earnest  observation  and 
patient  inquiry  will,  in  this  and  all  other  sciences,  compel  nature  to  an 
answer,  and  ultimately  force  her  to  reward  her  faithful  votaries  by  tii6 
revelation  of  her  long-cherished  secrets. 


Since  the  preceding  article  has  been  in  print  we  have  received  M. 
Delasiauve's  recent  treatise  on  Epilepsy,  and  this  we  will  now  proceed 
to  notice  in  a  sequel,  rather  than  that  our  readers  should  not  be  at 
once  acquainted  with  it. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  author,  the  numerous  cases  upon 
which  his  observations  are  founded,  and  the  evident  care  and  pains 
adopted  to  obtain  correct  deductions  from  accurate  observations,  make 
the  statements  contained  in  this  work  of  great  value — and  even  those 
from  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  have  their  own  peculiar  worth 
in  another  respect,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  specification  is  with  regard  to  the  division 
of  epileptic  attacks  into  the  major  and  minor  kinds.  One  author  very 
properly  and  accurately  defines  the  differences  between  the  slightest 
possible  kind  (absence),  the  second  (vertige),  the  third  (acc^s  inter- 
m^diaires),  and  the  fourth  (chutes — attaques  ou  acces  complets).  The 
symptoms  are  well  drawn,  but  we  think  that  it  is  an  error  to  consider 
the  last  form  alone  as  the  type  of  the  disease  when  confirmed  and  fully 
established.  We  have  seen  already,  that  in  some  cases  (the  numb^ 
bearing  a  very  appreciable  relation  to  the  whole)  there  are  only  the 
incomplete  attacks  or  vertigoes ;  no  convulsions,  or  only  such  as  are 
very  slight,  occurring  ;  and  that  these,  so  far  from  being,  as  our  author 
terms  them,  but  "  shadows  and  abortions"  of  the  full  attack,  are  fol- 
lowed even  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  the  convulsive  attacks,  by 
those  systemic  derangements  and  those  mental  degradations  which 
are  amongst  the  most  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  epilepsy.  Dr. 
Delasiauve  does  not  appear  to  recognise  this  as  essentially  true,  yet  as 
seen  above,  high  authority  is  very  positive  on  the  point. 

Our  author  lays  much  stress  on  the  duration  of  the  complete  attack, 
limiting  it  to  a  minimum  of  two  minutes  and  a  maximum  of  five. 
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Oiir  own  experience  is  very  much  at  variance  with  this,  as  we  have 
known  many  instances  where  the  attack  has  lasted  for  hours,  even 
taking  the  indication  of  its  termination,  as  pointed  out  in  the  work 
before  us,  at  the  moment  when  the  respiration  recovers  its  freedom. 
Two  cases  have  come  under  our  immediate  care  recently,  which  illus- 
trate this  point.  One,  which  was  epilepsy  of  eleven  years'  standing, 
had  fits  varying  from  one  minute  to  several  hours,  and  the  final  attack, 
which  was  fatal,  lasted  above  twelve  hours.  In  all  these  there  was  the 
most  severe  embarrassment  of  the  respiration.  In  the  second  case, 
which  still  survives,  the  last  attack  which  we  witnessed  lasted  four 
hours  and  a  half,  the  convulsions  all  this  time  being  violent,  and  tho 
respiration  so  very  much  impeded,  that  even  the  desperate  resource  of 
tracheotomy  was  entertained,  though  ultimately  dispensed  with. 

The  researches  into  the  precursory  symptoms  are  very  valuable ; 
our  author  finds  them  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  are  g^eneraUy 
supposed;  in  fact,  that  the  attacks  with  premonitory  signs  are  about 
one  third  more  numerous  than  those  occurring  without  any  warning 
immediate  or  remote.  In  264  carefully  observed  cases  he  found 
immediate  precursory  symptoms  in  150  cases,  and  remote  signs  in 
85.  Another  interesting  point  mentioned  is,  that  occasionally  these 
premonitions  have  been  objective  exclusively ;  that  is,  they  have  been 
unnoticed  by  the  patient,  but  evident  to  the  bystanders. 

We  have  already  given  the  very  vague  and  varying  statistics  of 
these  warning  signs;  we  would  urge  this  as  a  point  especially  deserving 
of  attention  on  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  this  affection, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  convinced  that  close  observation  will  most  frequently 
detect  some  change,  which  may  servo  as  a  shadow  of  the  coming  event, 
and  also  that  the  recognition  of  such  changes,  and  the  instant  adop- 
tion of  such  therapeutic  or  hygienic  applications  as  they  may  seem  to 
indicate,  will  be  most  important  agents  in  the  prevention  and  ulti- 
mate cure  of  the  attacks,  and  most  especially  in  those  cases  where  we 
do  not  suspect  organic  mischief,  but  where  an  evil  habit  of  system 
requires  breaking  off. 

With  regard  to  periodicity  ;  it  is  recognised  as  feebly  marked  in  some 
few  cases,  and  in  some  others  as  indicating  the  type  of  intermittent 
fever,  and  then  becoming  a  useful  g^de  to  treatment.  The  following 
table  as  to  the  recurrence  of  the  fits  is  interesting : — 

Fits  almost  daily  in  ...  .  9  cases 
„  in  from  2  to  6  days  .  .  42  „ 
„  once  a  week  ....  20  „ 
„  10  to  15  days  ....  9  „ 
„  15  to  30  days  ....  9  „ 
„     with  very  irregularintervals,  21     „ 

110 


Heipin. 

Beaa. 

Leoret 

22 

10 

2 

86 

25 

82 

16 

45 

59 

26 

20 

7 
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To  make  these  statistics  more  complete,  we  add  a  table  of  ihe 
results  obtained  by  M.  Herpin,  M.  Beau,  and  M.  Leuret,  for  con* 
venience  of  comparison  all  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  100. 

One  or  more  attacks  daily  in 
One  to  six  in  the  we^k  „ 
One  to  four  in  the  month  „ 
One  to  eleven  in  the  year    „ 

100  100        100       "^ 

With  regard  to  anatomical  lesions,  Dr.  Delasiauve  adds  to  our  stock 
of  observations,  but,  as  he  confesses,  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
disease  derived  from  thence.  In  95  cases  he  found  important  lesions 
in  43,  equivocal  lesions  in  31,  and  a  total  absence  of  lesion  in  21 ;  and 
he  concludes  with  regret  that  we  do  not  yet  know,  nor  even  suspect 
the  true  seat  of  epilepsy. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  points  which  we  have  to  notice,  is 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  epilepsy,  in  reference  to  which  we  find 
some  extraordinary  data  in  the  work  before  us.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  the  instances  tabularized  by  M.  Herpin, 
there  were  indications  of  a  family  tendency  either  to  epilepsy  or  to 
some  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  at  least  to  some  considerable 
functional  disturbances. 

Tlius  i^  68  cases,  slightly  to  recapitulate,  he  meets  with  10  cases  of 
ancestral  epilepsy,  24  of  mental  alienation,  11  of  apoplexy  with  hemi- 
plegia, and  13  of  chronic  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  these  were  not  all  in  separate  individuals, 
and  therefore  the  proportion  of  ancestral  affections  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  from  a  cursory  glance  it  would  appear.  Yet,  even  making  every 
allowance,  how  different  is  this  statement  from  the  results  indicated 
in  the  following  table !     Out  of  300  cases  there  was 

Absence  of  hereditary  indications  in     ...     .  167  cases 

Positive  declaration  of  non-existence   of  such  )  ^nQ 

indications  in J  " 

Existence  of  epilepsy  in  relations  in     ...     .  5     „ 

Nervous  and  cerebral  affections  in       ....  0     „ 

300 

Perhaps  this  striking  difference  may  be  in  part  accounted  for,  by 
taking  into  consideration  that  these  300  cases  were  hospital  patients, 
in  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  eliciting 
information  are  very  much  greater  than  in  private  practice.  There  is 
also  an  irresistible  tendency  to  conceal  facts  bearing  upon  this  question. 
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Bat  making  all  possible  allowances,  we  find  most  startling  discre- 
pancies in  the  writings  of  various  authors  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject— these  and  other  differences  we  shall  have  again  briefly  to  allude 
to  in  the  sequel. 

We  do  not  find  much  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  already  dis- 
cordant views  of  the  influence  of  menstruation  and  pregnancy,  on 
either  the  development  or  the  prepress  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to 
solitary  vice,  Dr.  Delasiauve  gives  it  a  more  prominent  causative  place 
than  most  authors — ^thus,  MM.  Bouchet  and  Casanvieille  attribute 
epilepsy  to  this  cause  in  8  out  of  77  cases ;  M.  Beau,  in  only  1  in  273 ; 
M.  Herpin  in  1  in  27  ;  Dr.  Delasiauve  gives  25  in  200  as  the  proportion 
M.  Leuret  alone  exceeds  this  calculation,  12  in  67  being  the  relativ 
numbers.  It  must,  however,  be  always  impossible  to  calculate  the 
precise  influence  which  a  vice  so  general  has  upon  any  given  disease ; 
but  that  it  has  a  striking  and  powerful  influence,  by  reducing  the 
general  powers,  and  by  exaggerating  irritable  mobiHty,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

With  respect  to  treatment,  we  find  nothing  especially  new ;  tonics 
appear  to  enjoy  less  favour,  and  sedatives  somewhat  more,  than  we 
have  been  inclined  to  accord  to  them.  The  eflSects  of  the  preparations 
of  copper  are  "  isolated,  slow,  and  suspicious ;" — nitrate  of  silver  almost 
useless — sulphate  of  qiiinine  not  answering  the  expectations  formed  of 
it.  Valerian,  assafoetida,  artemisia,  and  camphor,  are  spoken  very 
highly  of,  the  latter  being  of  use,  chiefly  indirectly,  through  its 
aphrodisaic  action.     Ammonia  is  of  much  service. 

The  earnest  and  sincere  searcher  afber  truth  for  its  own  sake,  has 
no  more  distinguishing  characteristic  than  that  total  and  absolute 
self-negation,  which  ever  and  again  leads  him  to  distrust  himself  rather 
than  nature,  to  relinquish  theory  rather  than  to  neglect  or  warp  fact 
and  observation.  When  convicted  of  error,  instead  of  mortification 
that  he  is  wrong,  he  finds  matter  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing  that 
there  is  still  another  chance,  by  rigid  observation  and  rectification  of 
error  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  secret  which  has  so  long  eluded  him. 
fie  perceives  that  still  the  mystery  is  nai  demonstrated  to  be  im- 
fiEtthomablSy  since  the  mast  accurate  means  have  not  yet  been  taken  to 
elucidate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  that  yet  we  may 
have  light  shed  upon  the  obscure  subject  of  our  essay.  We  have  seen 
that  the  significance  of  symptoms  is  mistaken, — that  the  varieties  of 
disease  are  doubtful,>^-that  the  pathological  and  anatomical  conditions 
Are  involved  in  mystery, — ^that  the  causes  are  obscure  in  their  operation 
and  their  efliciency,-T-that  the  prognosis  is  not  agreed  upon, — ^that  the 
treatment  is  empirical.  Yet  we  have  hopes  for  a  better  state  of  things,' 
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for  do  we  not  see  plainly  that  observation,  accurate  and  untheoriang, 
is  yet  deficient  ?  This  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  varying  aooounts 
which  are  given  by  different  authors  of  simple  matters  of  fact.  A 
better  state  of  things  is  arising ;  observations,  honest  and  sinoere,  are 
multiplying  and  accumulating,  but  **  non  tantum  numerandse  sunt,  sed 
etiam  perpendendse  observationes,"  we  must  have  facts  well  weighed 
and  well  observed,  and  in  sufficient  numbers — then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  be  in  condition  aptly  to  interrogate  nature  as  to  her  meaning. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks  than  by  the  closing  pane 
graph  of  M.  Herpin's  introductory  chapter : — 

"Of  the  himdred  thousand  physicians  who  practise  their  art  in 
Europe,  let  but  one  tenth — one  hundredth,  devote  but  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  their  time,  to  observe  conscientiously,  to  note  exactly,  and  to 
review  methodically,  the  results;  •  •  •  •  and  it  will  require 
comparatively  but  a  few  years  to  elevate  a  magnificent  monument 
which  neither  the  efforts  of  sectaries  nor  the  wear  of  ages  can  injure. 
Each  generation  wiU  add  to  it  its  own  work,  but  it  will  respect  that  of 
its  predecessors,  and  the  edifice  will  gain  in  grandeur,  and  lose  nothing 
of  its  solidity  or  harmony  of  proportion.'* 
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'  ■•     '^      I  lunatic  Asifltuitt  Montroee, 


"  Next  after  minors,"  says  Baron  Hume,  commencing  tliis  portion  of  his  justly 
esteemed  work,  "  we  may  attend  to  the  case  of  those  unfortunate  persons  \dio 
have  to  plead  the  more  miserable  defence  of  idiocy  or  madness,  which,  if  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  genuine,  and  is  withal  of  the  due  degree,  and  is  fully 
proved,  brings  the  act  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  infant,  and  has  equally  the 
privilege  in  sdl  cases  of  an  entire  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pam ;  *Cum 
alterum  innoeeiUia  concilii  tueiur,  alterum  fati  infelicUas  excmtU,  (L.  12  ad 
Legem  Comeliam  de  Sicariis.)" 

Observe — ]1  genuine— ^i  the  due  degree — Bud/ully  proved — imphing  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  sufficient  le^  excuse ;  and  these  are  specially  enforced 
-—more  particularly  on  one  main  nomt.  "  I  say,"  continues  Baron  H ,  "where 
it  is  fully  proved,  and  is  of  the  oue  degree :  For  if  reason  and  humanity  en- 
force the  plea  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  observe  such  a 
caution  and  temperament  in  the  apjpHcation  of  it,  as  shall  hmder  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  any  privilege  of  mere  weakness  of  intellect,  or  of  a  strange 
and  moody  humour,  or  of  a  crazy  and  capricious  or  irregular  temper  and 
habit" — ^the  Commentator  expressly  declaring,  "None  of  these  things* *^^ 
namely,  " mere  weakness  of  intellect,"  "a  stnm^e  and  moody  humour,"  "a 
crazy  and  capricious  or  irregular  temper  and  habit — "  either  are  or  ought  to  be 
law.  *  In  plain  words,  weakness  of  mtellect,  with  the  adjuncts  enumerated, 
can  form  no  defence  in  the  eye  of  law,  whidi,  accorcUng  to  Hume,  speaking 
decidedly  as  an  authority,  is  in  this  matter  consistent  with  reason  and  humanity. 
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We  shall  see  how  he  endeavours  to  make  out  a  position  equally  desirable  and 
important.  "Because/*  are  his  words,  referring  to  the  peculiarities  men- 
tioned, **  such  constitutions  are  neither  exclusive  of  a  competent  understanding 
of  the  true  state  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  deea  is  done,  nor  of  the 
subsistence  of  some  steady  evil  passion,  grounded  in  that  situation,  and  directed 
to  a  certain  object.  To  serve  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  an  excuse  in  law,  the  dis- 
order must  amount  to  absolute  alienation  of  reason,  ' «/  continua  mentis  aliena- 
tione,  omni  intellectu  careaf — such  a  disease  which  deprives  the  patient  of  the 
knowledge  of  things  about  him,  and  of  the  discernment  of  friend  from  foe,  and 
gives  liim  up  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  distempered  fancy,  divested  of  all  self- 
government  or  control  of  his  passions" — absolute  alienation  of  reason — ^the 
want  of  all  intellect — the  subversion  of  every  faculty  to  perceive  the  plainest 
distinctions  among  persons  and  things — a  total  surrender  to  imagination  un- 
guided  and  unchecked  by  judgment — ^the  unmodified  supremacy  of  animal  pro- 
pensities. These  alone,  according  to  Hume,  and  in  his  phraseology,  are  and 
ought  to  be  law — that  is,  constitute  the  due  degree  of  insanity  required — and 
which  should  be  required — by  law,  in  order  to  "  the  privilege  of  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  any  manner  of  pain" — or  to  realize  the  maxim  **fati  infelieitas 
excusat.** 

Taking  for  a  moment  this  view  of  the  state  of  a  patient  reckoned  not  amen- 
able to  penalties,  and  seeing  that  nothing  short  of  it  is  held  adequate  to  ex- 
emption, one  might  think  it  rather  strange  that  Hume  immediately  afterwards 
expresses  a  doubt  "  whether  it  should  be  added  to  the  description,  that  he 
must  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong ;  and,  farther, 
to  find  the  admission,  that  "this  is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  fit  perhaps  to 
be  resolved  differently,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood." 
But,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  how  two  or  more  differences  in  the  meaning 
of  the  question  are  made  out.  "  If,"  says  Hume,  "  it  be  put  in  this  sense,  in 
a  case,  for  instance,  of  murder — Did  the  pannel  know  that  murder  was  a  crime? 
Would  he  have  answered  on  tlie  question,  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  neigh- 
bour ?  This  is  hardly  to  be  rei)utcd  a  just  criterion  of  such  a  soundness  as 
ought  to  make  a  man  accountable  in  law  for  his  actions.  Because  it  may 
happen  a  person  to  answer  in  this  way,  who  yet  is  so  absolutely  mad  as  to  have 
lost  all  true  observation  of  facts,  all  understanding  of  the  good  or  evil  inten- 
tions of  those  who  are  about  him,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  their  persons." 
This  is  the  first  sense,  according  to  Hume,  then,  in  which  the  question  may  be 
put  respecting  the  admmible  insanity  of  the  individual ;  and  ^it  follows,  from 
the  quasi  answers  supposed,  that,  tnough  labouring  under  "  absolute  aliena- 
tion of  reason,"  a  deprivation  "  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  things 
about  him,"  and  of  "  the  discernment  of  friend  from  foe,"  he  may  nevertheless 
be  able  correctly  to  answer — of  course,  to  understand — certidn  questions  both 
in  morality  and  in  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  follows,  that  "  absolute  aliena- 
tion of  reason,"  &c.,  is  not  essential  to  the  requirement  of  law,  namely,  that 
insanity,  in  order  to  be  effectual  as  a  bar  against  penalties,  must  amount  to 
such  a  degiee  as  implies  that  totally  defective  condition  of  mind.  Now,  pray 
do  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  medical  men,  as  to  which  judges 
and  lawyers  are  so  apt  to  be  facetiously  critical,  ever  reach  the  magnitude  of 
this  sell-destructive  statement,  one,  be  it  remarked,  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  Commentator  under  review  ?  But  let  us  advance  to  a  second  sense  of 
the  question  propounded  by  him. 

"  If  it  be  put  in  this  other  and  more  special  sense,  as  relative  to  the  very  act 
done  by  the  pannel,  and  the  particular  situation  in  which  at  that  time  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  stand  (observe — conceived  himself  to  stand):  Did  he,  as  at  the 
moment  of  doing  that  thing,  understand  the  evil  of  it  ?  Was  he  impressed 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  fear  of  punishment  ?  it  is  then  a  pertinent 
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and  material  question,  but  which  cannot  to  any  substantial  purpose  be 
answered,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
situation/'  Doubtless — and  so,  therefore,  it  appears  a  loophole  is  provided 
should  there  be  occasion  for  it— -entire  alienation  is  consistent  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  the  presence  of  such  and  such  faculties ;  consequently  the 
re(]^uirements  of  law  may  or  may  not  be  insisted  on  in  different  circumstances ! 
This  dubiety — in  truth  double-dealing,  gloss  it  as  we  choose— is  made  apparent; 
notwithstanding  the  pains  to  conceal  it.  "£very  judgment  in  the  matter  U 
right  and  wrong,''  continues  Hume,  "  supposes  a  case,  or  state  of  facts,  to 
which  it  applies."  Yes,  certainly,  but  what  then  ?  He  answers  thus,  quite 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  position :  ''  Though  the  pannel  have  that 
vestige  of  reason  (previously  supposed  to  have  been  completely  exhausted  or 
lost)  which  may  enable  him  to  answer  in  the  general  (an  impossibility  under 
the  premises)  tnat  murder  is  a  crime,  yet  if  he  cannot  distinguish  his  friend 
£rom  his  enemy,  but  conceive  everything  about  him  to  be  the  reverse  of  what 
it  really  is,  and  mistake  the  illusions  of  his  fancy  for  realities,  with  respect  to 
his  own  condition  and  that  of  others,  '  abturda  et  trUtia  sibi  dioem  atquefa^ 
getu*  these  remains  of  intellect  (observe  again,  remains^  notwithstanding  *  ab- 
solute alienation')  are  thus  of  no  use  to  him  towards  the  government  of  his  actionfl; 
nor  in  anywise  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  upon  any  particular  situation  or 
conjuncture  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  with  regard  to  it."  (More  espedally. 
iX  would  appear  in  the  language  of  Hume.)  "  u.  he  does  not  know  the  person 
of  his  friena  or  neighbour,  or  though  he  do  know  him,  if  he  is  possessea  with 
the  vain  conceit  that  he  is  come  there  to  destroy  him,  or  that  he  has  already 
done  him  the  most  cruel  iniuries,  and  that  all  about  him  are  engaged  in  one 
foul  conspiracy  to  abuse  him,  as  weU  might  he  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
quality  of  muraer.  Proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  a  false  case,  or  conjuration  of 
fiis  own  fancy,  his  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  any  responsibility  that 
should  attend  it,  is  truly  the  same  as  none  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  only  m  thia 
complex  and  appropriated  sense,  as  relative  to  the  particular  thing  done,  and 
the  situation  of  the  pannel's  feelings  and  consciousness  on  that  occasion,  that 
this  inquiry  concerning  his  intelligence  of  moral  good  or  evil  is  material,  and 
not  in  any  other  or  larger  sense." 

Now,  while  a  medical  man  will  readily  assent  to  all  this,  as  indicating  by 
much  the  most  frequent  case  of  insanity,  he  must  be  allowed  to  demur  in 
respect  to  its  harmony  with  the  general  definition  of  the  malady  laid  down  in 
law,  and  with  the  amount  or  kind  of  it  demanded  by  law  as  an  adequate  plea 
for  "  the  privilege  of  an  entire  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pain."  Look  at 
the  suppositions — ^the  admitted  premises— here  detailed.  The  pannel  has  a 
vestige  of  reason,  which  enables  him  to  answer  in  the  general  (of  course  under- 
stancQng)  that  murder  is  a  crime :  he  has  remains  of  intellect  (whicl^  conse- 
quently, is  not  absolutely  alienated),  and  likewise  a  judgment  of  right  and 
wron^*(though  said  to  be  "  truly  the  same  as  none  at  all"):  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  predicated  of  him  that  the  remains  of  intellect  are  of  "  no  use  to  him 
towards  the  government  of  his  actions" — ^tliat  "  he  does  not  know  the  person 
of  his  friend  or  neighbour,"  or,  though  he  do  know  him,  he  b  possessed  with 
"a  vain  conceit"  regarding  him — ^that,  from  a  similar  source,  he  supposes 
others  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and,  in  short,  that,  proceeding 
on  a  false  case,  or  conjuration  of  bis  own  fancy,  his  judgment  is  quite  nugatorr 
or  unavailing,  possibly  even  worse  than  useless.  What  is  the  legal  result  r 
Hume  does  not  expressly  tell  us,  but  leaves  to  be  inferred  pretty  clearly.  "  In 
this  complex  and  appropriate  sense"  (beyond  a  doubt  complex — but  what  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  term  "  appropriate"  ?)  the  inquiry  concerning  the  pan- 
nel's "intelligence  of  moral  good  or  evil  is  material" — that  is  to  say,  may  lead 
to  his  "  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pain."  Verily,  so  it  should,  and  to 
this  extent  there  is  an  agreement  amongst  most  medical  men.     But,  then,  is  it 
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not  apparent,  contrary  to  the  intimation  or  authority  of  tlie  law,  that  something 
distinct  &om  alienation  of  reason — want  of  judgment  or  knowledge  as  to  ri^ht 
and  wrong — ^namely,  incapacity  or  untitness  to  discem  a  friend,  the  conjuration 
of  fancy,  a  vain  conceit  oi  one  kind  or  other,  is  that  alone,  or  at  least  mainly, 
on  which  exemption  from  responsibility  depends  ?  Is  not  this  really  admitted 
by  Hume  liimself,  though  it  may  be  covertly,  when  he  refers  to  "  the  situation 
of  the  pannel's  feelings  and  consciousness"  on  the  occasion — not  his  degree  of 
reason — as  material  to  the  inquiry  ?  In  short,  is  it  not  clear,  according  to  the 
premises,  that  available  insanity  is  constituted  less  {negativdif)  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  reason,  a  deprivation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  things, 
tluin  (posUioely)  by  the  presence,  excess,  and  supremacy  of  some  thing  dif- 
ferent from  more  intellect,  such  as  Hume  himself  specifies,  namely,  the  "  im- 
pulse of  distempered  fancy,"  ''  the  illusions  of  fancy,  a  "  coniurationof  fancy,'' 
<<  vain  conceit,'^  nay,  a  state  of  the  passions  that  does  not  aomit  control  P  Of 
the  soundness  of  tms  view,  experienced  physicians  can  have  no  doubt,  while 
Bome  writers  among  them  have  dwelt  on  it,  as  might  be  shown;  here,  however, 
lam  confining  myself  to  a  statement  of  what  the  law  on  the  subject  is^  as 
laid  down  by  one  competent  to  expound  it.  That  statement  and  his  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  practical  application  of  it  are,  I  repeat,  singularly  at 
yananoe,  and  inevitably  issue  in  a  contradiction  of  sense,  if  not  in  phun  words. 
I  must  insist  on  tliis  point,  and  place  it  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  We 
have,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  oroad  and  perfectly  intelligible  assertion  that, 
**  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  excuse  in  law,  the  disorder  mmi  amount  to  abso- 
lute alienation  of  reason"  (enforced  by  the  pithy  maxim,  "  ut  cotUinua  mentis/' 
&c.)»  such  a  disease  as  deprives  the  patient  of  the  knowledge,  &c.,  and  of  the 
<lisoemment,  &c.,  and  gives  him  up  to  the  impulse,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
admission  to  the  effect,  not  only  that  a  man  capable  of  correct  answers  to 
certain  questions,  may  yet  be  so  absolutely  mad  as  to  have  lost  all  true  ob- 
aervation  of  facts,  but  likewise  that,  in  another  case,  privileged  to  the  same 
extent,  be  it  noticed,  the  pannel,  though  having  a  "  vestige  of  reason,"  "remaina 
of  intellect,"  may  derive  no  advanta^  from  them,  fina  them  "of  no  use  to 
him,"  even  when  most  required ;  because,  in  opposition  to  their  dictates,  he  is 
possessed  with  a  "  vain  conceit,"  proceeds  on  a  "  conjuration  of  his  own  fency," 
IS  influenced  solely  or  mainly  by  "  feelings  and  consciousness,'*  and,  altogether, 
might  as  well  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his  actions,  and  void  of  judg- 
ment to  discern  right  from  wrong. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  set  out,"  says  Hume,  meaning,  it  is 
obvious  from  what  follows,  the  announcement  of  law.  "Our  practice  haa 
always  been  governed  by  the  general  precept,  already  mentioned,  which  admits 
of  no  defence  short  of  absolute  alienation  of  reason."  Observe—no  excuse 
abort  of  absolute  alienation  of  reason  is  admissible  in  the  practice  of  Soot- 
land.  Here,  then,  and  before  entering  on  an^  of  the  cases  aaduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  practice,  while  to  obviate  all  cavilHng,  I  may  as  well  determine  the 
precise  mea^iing  of  the  term  or  terms  thus  used.  Dr.  Johnson  shall  be  mj 
guide  in  the  first  place.  He  gives  four  senses  of  the  word  alietuUio»,  but  only 
two  of  them  are  pertinent— namely,  3.  "  Change  of  affection,"  quoting  Baoon 
thus — "  It  is  left  but  in  dark  mcmorv,  what  was  the  ground  of  uis  defection, 
and  the  alienation  of  his  heart  from  the  king ;"  and  4.  "  Applied  to  the  mind« 
it  means  disorder  of  the  faculties,"  as  exemplified  in  a  passage  from  Hooker : 
"  Some  things  are  done  by  man,  though  not  against,  yet  without  their  ^idUs,  as 
in  alienation  of  mind,  or  any  like  inevitable  utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgment'* 
— ^really  a  very  fair  description  of  insanity,  as  insisted  on  by  the  law  of  Soot- 
land — "  any  like  inevitable  utter  absence  of  wit  wid  judgment" — utter  being 
quite  equivalent  to  absolute,  that  is,  according  to  Johnson's  definitions  or 
synonyms,  namely,  "complete,"  "unconditional,"  "not  relative,"  "not 
limited,"  "  positive,  certain,  without  any  hesitation"— one  and  all,  taken  in 
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conjunction  with  the  substantive,  implying,  as  above,  "utter  absence  of  wit 
and  judgment,"  total  subversion  or  transference  of  intellect,  entire  deprivation 
of  understanding.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  amount  of  disease  requiired  for  a 
defence  in  law,  as  will  be  presently  seen  on  recurrence  to  Baron  ETume. 
'  "  To  that  purpose,"  says  he,  "  the  interlocutor  upon  the  case  of  Bx>bert 
Thomson,  indicted  for  murder,  finds  it  relevant,  and  allows  him  to  prove, 
'  That  when  the  fact  libelled  was  committed,  he  was  so  furious,  mad,  and  dis- 
tracted, a*  to  be  totally  deprived  of  his  reason  and  understanding;  reserving 
consideration  as  to  the  effect  of  what  should  be  found  proven,  until  the  verdict 
should  be  returned.'  "  Again,  Hume  tells  us — "  The  same  prindple  had  go- 
verned in  the  conviction  of  Thomas  Gray  (July  26,  27,  1773).  Tois  man  was 
indicted  for  murder,  by  stabbing.  It  was  alleged  for  him,  that  he  was  of  voy 
weak  intellect,  extremely  passionate  and  flighty,  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and,  on  the  whole,  what  between  the  use  of  these 
and  natural  infirmity,  rather  a  sort  of  fool  or  crazy  person,  and  so  considered 
by  his  neighbours,  than  a  sound  man.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  the 
witnesses  upon  the  trial,  several  of  whom  swore  to  his  being  drunk  when  ke 
stabbed,  and  that  he  was  at  all  times  a  weak  and  passionate  creature,  and  espe- 
cially (as  they  expressed  it)  '  on  the  woodish  order  when  he  got  drunk.'  All 
this  was  plainly  snort  of  madness  in  the  sense  of  law,  and  the  jury  theref(Nre 
found  him  guilty  of  the  murder." 

To  the  same  effect,  Hume  narrates — "The  rule  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
case  of  Robert  Bonthom.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  of  being  a  smug- 
gler, and  having  had  contraband  goods  seized  in  his  possession,  he,  out  of 
revenge,  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  violently  to  push  the  revenue  officer  over 
a  precipice  upon  the  sea-snore,  whereby  the  man  had  his  thigh-bone  broken, 
and  was  otherwise  injured.  The  jury  *find  the  libel  proven,  and  also  find  that 
the  intellects  of  the  pannel  are  most  remarkably  weak,  irregular,  and  confused, 
and  therefore  recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.*  He  had  judgment, 
nevertheless,  to  be  twice  whipped  at  different  places  of  the  county  where  he 
dwelt,  and  for  a  sum  of  damages  and  expenses." 

"  For  the  same  reasons  which  weighed  in  these  cases,"  continues  Hume, 
"the  defence  of  madness  is  less  suspected,  and  will  more  easily  be  received, 
against  a  charge  of  murder,  mutilation,  or  other  violent  crime,  than  of  tliose 
offences,  like  theft  or  forgery,  which  can  hardly  be  executed  without  art  and 
steadiness  of  purpose" — these.  Baron  Hume  might  have  said,  bemg  considered 
evidences  that  there  was  no  absolute  alienation  of  reason.  Accordingly,  he 
exemplifies  thus :  "  I  find  that  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  Henderson,  for  horse- 
stealing (Feb.  22  and  March  9, 1731),  it  was  pleaded  for  him  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  fits  of  madness.  But  the  libel  charged,  that  he  had  conducted 
nimself  prudently  in  the  adventure,  having  stolen  the  horse  in  the  night,  and 
ridden  straightway  by  an  unfrequented  road  to  a  distance,  where  he  left  the 
horse,  under  a  plausible  pretence,  and,  last  of  all,  sold  it,  and  took  a  bill  for 
the  price.  The  interlocutor,  therefore,  did  not  take  notice  of  this  allegation, 
but  repelled  in  general  all  the  pannel*s  defences." 

In  respect  to  all  these  instances — ^the  issues  of  which  need  surprise  no  one— 
I  have  simply  to  remark  that,  while  absolute  alienation  of  reason  was  not  even 

Sretended  to  exist  in  them,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear,  from  the  evi- 
ence  adduced,  to  have  been  free  from  those  delusions,  deceptions,  or  halluci- 
nations which  occur  in  and  characterize  the  insanity  recognised  by  medical  men. 
I  would  say  of  them,  consequently,  and  in  the  general,  that,  while  they  point 
out  the  ordinary,  and,  be  it  admitted,  the  correct  application  of  the  law,  no- 
thing was  either  presented  or  alleged  in  them  to  indic^ite  its  unsuitableness  as 
a  common  and  unmodified  rule.    Let  us  then  advance. 

"  But  althouffh  the  distemper  must  thus  be  absolute  in  degree,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial that  it  be  also  total  in  respect  of  time.    The  quality  of  the  action  has  no 
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dependence  but  upon  the  pannel's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  doing  it ;  so 
that  whether  his  makdjr  be  constant  and  unremitting,  or  only  return  at  inter- 
yals,  still  the  defence  will  be  equally  available,  if  he  was  then  utterly  forious 
and  void  of  reason."  Observe  the  expression,  "and  void  of  reason" — ^not 
alone  "  utterly  furious."  Accordingly,  Hume  says — "  Here  I  may  cite  the 
case  of  Sir  Archibald  Kinloch  (June  29, 1795),  which  was  that  of  a  person  who, 
having  had  his  senses  injured  by  the  acute  delmum  of  a  West  India  fever,  was 
afterwards  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  derangements,  though  at  considerable 
intervals,  and  at  length,  in  a  state  of  utter  furiosity,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  brother.  The  violence  of  this  fit  had  only  been  for  a  few  days  before  the 
fact,  and  he  soon  after  settled  into  his  ordinary  condition.  Nevertheless,  the 
jury  were  unanimous  to  acquit  him."  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  right ;  but 
the  case,  I  imagine,  scarcely  bears  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Hume  follows  it  by 
another  "  in  some  measure  of  the  same  description" — that,  namely,  of  Robert 
Spence,  tried  for  murder  (June  19  and  30,  ly  47).  "  The  pannel  and  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  woman  and  teacher  of  a  school,  were  inhabitants  of  different 
floors  in  the  same  building.  And  it  appears  that,  having  risen  in  his  shirt,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  knocked  at  her  door,  he,  upon  opening,  instantly 
rushed  in,  and  uttering  some  stran^  and  incoherent  exclamations  against  the 
woman,  knocked  her  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet  or  chopping  knife,  which  he 
brought  with  him.  After  despatching  her,  he  ran  off  to  his  own  house,  and 
when  a  posse  assembled  to  seize  him,  ne  suddenly  sprang  out  upon  them,  and 
attempted  to  escape.  It  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance  tnat,  on  return- 
ing to  his  house,  he  had  taken  offence  at  a  wig-block  which  stood  there,  and 
■violently  clove  it  down  with  the  same  hatchet ;  so  that  it  was  found  all  be- 
smeared with  the  woman's  brains  and  gore.  With  regard  to  his  symptoms  of 
disorder  for  some  days  preceding,  they  were  chiefly  these : — a  great  degree  of 
restlessness,  a  disposition  to  ramble  through  the  country  at  all  nours  and  with- 
out an  object,  incoherent  discourse  anfli  disorderly  behaviour,  though  without 
any  act  of  outrage  or  violence  offered  to  his  neighbour.  But  it  was  farther 
proved  that,  some  years  before,  when  employed  as  a  sailor,  he  had  occasionally 
shown  symptoms  of  derangement,  which  were  a^avated  by  drinking,  so  that 
he  had  sometimes  been  confined  on  board  of  ship  for  eight  or  ten  successive 
days  as  insane.  The  jury  found  it '  proven  that  the  pannel  was  furious  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  said  murder,  out  to  what  degree  of  furiosity  they  could 
not  determine.*  On  which  verdict  the  court  ordered  him  into  confinement, 
until  bail  should  be  found  by  his  relations  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  safety."  I 
admit  all  this  to  have  been  correct  in  point  of  prmciple. 

Hume  says — "  There  is  one  more  case  of  the  same  character  upon  record-^ 
that  of  Jean  Blair  (March  14, 1781),  who,  with  a  hatchet,  cruelly  mangled  and 
killed  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  had  lived  some  years  as  a  confidential  ser- 
vant ;  and  then,  after  setting  fire  to  the  house,  and  defacing  the  effects  witlun 
it,  ran  out  stork  naked,  and  with  her  hands  bloody,  into  tne  street,  and  gave 
the  alarm  of  fire  to  the  guard.  It  was  proved  that  several  of  her  family  had 
been  insane,  and  that  she  herself  had  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  about  ten 
years  before.  She  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  but  ordered  into  confinement." 
Very  justly,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  plea  of  absolute  alienation  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of;  while  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  evidence  both  of  family 
Mud  personal  derangement — ^to  what  degree  does  not  appear — ^was  aUowed  to 
be  received. 

Baron  Hume  expressed  dubity  whether  he  ought  to  refer  to  the  same  or  to 
another  class,  the  case  of  Robert  Thomson,  previously  mentioned.  "  It  was 
in  all  its  circumstances  an  extraordinary  case.  The  pannel  was  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Grcor^  Forrester,  committed  at  mid-day,  by  knocking  him  down 
from  his  horse  with  a  stone,  and  cutting  hb  throat  with  a  pen-knife,  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground  (a  muir  on  the  highway  from  Haddington  to  Aberlady). 
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Piaimel  was  a  blacksmith,  and  had  been  employed  in  his  trade  as  tisual,  that 
▼ery  morning,  till  ten  o'clock.  And  farther,  not  more  that  half  an  hour  befaiv 
the  mnrder,  two  persons,  who  met  him  on  the  highway,  had  spoken  to  him  in 
passing,  without  observing  anything  unnsual  in  bis  aj^nearance.  A  feir 
nonrs  after  committing  the  murder  ne  was  taken  into  costody,  and,  in  tka 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  being  conveyed  to  the  jail,  he  had'  so  fie 
recovered  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  deed  perpetrated ;  farther,  too,  he  pointed  oat 
the  precise  spot  where  he  had  killed  the  deceased:  showed  "the innooeot 
blooa"  (as  he  called  it)  on  the  ground;  said  that  his  own  would  be  shed  for 
it ;  and  expressed  concern  on  account  of  the  distress  which  he  would  bring 
upon  his  father.  He  also  related  to  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  him  upon 
the  way,  that  the  deceased  had  many  times  cried  for  mercy  while  he  was 
striking  him  on  the  ground ;  but,  *'  I  trow  (said  he)  I  had  no  mercy  on  him, 
for  I  believed  it  was  the  devil  I  killed.''  In  the  same  strain  he  added  thst^ 
before  meeting  the  deceased,  he  had  chased  the  devil  throng  the  muir  in 
another  shape — "like  a  man  with  a  whin-cow  in  his  hat,"  and  who  sudden)^ 
vanished  before  him  in  the  pursuit.  In  confirmation  of  these  strange  circam<^ 
stances,  it  was  proved,  that  the  pannel  was  subject  to  convulsive  fits,  espedallj 
at  full  moon ;  and  that  he  was  melancholy  after  them,  and  liable  to  be  troablea 
with  religious  horrors,  so  that  he  sometimes  started  from  his  bed  in  the  nighty 
and  spoke  and  acted  as  if  he  were  grappling  with  the  devil.  He  had  beea 
seized  with  one  of  these  fits  before  the  murder,  but  it  had  not  been  followed 
by  any  extraordinary  depression  of  spirits.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  finding 
**  no  proof  of  furiosity  till  after  the  murder  was  committed ;"  as,  "indeed,  no 
one  was  present  to  jud^  of  his  appearance  at  that  time,  and  recently  before 
he  had  beeti  in  his  ordinary  condition.  Yet,  upon  the  whole  circnmstanoea^* 
there  was  little  room  to  believe  him  guilty ;  and  m  this  light  the  case  had  beea 
viewed  elsewhere,  for  he  received  a  transportation-paitlon."  Here  Hume 
obviously  points  to  Crown  interference,  because  sentence  of  death  must  have 
followed  such  a  verdict — neither  furiosity  at  the  time  nor  absolute  alienation  of 
reason  having  been  proven ;  and  yet,  I  presume  to  maintain  there  cannot  be 
any  hesitation,  amon^  physicians  at  least,  to  assert  the  man's  insanity— 
though,  very  clearly,  it  was  not  without  "  method,"  or,  in  reality,  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  good  object.  The  absurdity  of  insisting  on  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  requiring  the  sole  negative  quality — 3  I  may  so  call  it---«s 
an  excuse,  is  palpable  in  this  very  instance,  were  there  no  other  on  record,- 
How  long  win  it  be  ere  a  conviction  shall  predominate  among  lawyers  and 
juries,  that,  in  many  cases — perhaps  the  majority — horrid  deeds  of  the  kind 
have  proceeded  from  the  invasion  of  disease,  in  which,  nevertheless,  what  is 
called  reason  was  not  at  all  impaired,  not  to  say  annihilated  ?  That  the  case 
of  Thomson  was  extraordinary,  as  Hume  states,  will  be  admitted  by  those  only 
who  are  not  much  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  and,  particularly, 
by  such  as  confine  their  views  to  the  dogmas  of  merely  legal  men.  But, 
passing  by  for  the  present  what  experienced  physicians  must  think  of  it,  we 
come  to  what  Hume  represents  as  "  still  more  strange  than  any  malady  of  this 
kind."  "There  have,'^  he  tells  us,  "even  been  instances  of  sudden  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  unaccountable  frenzy,  and  which,  thougli  excessive  for  the  time, 
ouickly  subsided,  and  never  again  returned."  Inhere  hare  been,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  there  will  be,  in  spite  of  legal  exactness.  My  wonder,  and  that  of 
others  in  concurrence,  is  that,  notwithstanding  such  exactness,  Hume  should 
have  found  occasion  to  add — "  in  these,  too,  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  sus- 
tained." He  goes  on  in  proof — "  A  liistory  of  this  sort  is  related  by  Sir  M. 
Hale ;  that  of  a  woman  who  was  tried  at  Aylesbury,  in  1668,  for  the  murder 
of  her  own  child.  She  was  a  married  woman,  and  of  undoubted  good  fame 
and  virtuous  deportment.  But  not  having  slept  for  some  nights  after  her 
delivery,  and,  by  this  and  other  disorder  of  her  person,  having  falkn  into  a  soit 
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of  delirium,  and  being  left  alone,  she  killed  ber  infant ;  which,  presently  after, 
she  showed  to  some  persons  who  came  in,  and  told  them  she  baa  done  it.  She 
was  instantly  carried  to  jail,  where,  in  a  little,  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
on  awaking  was  found  to  have  recovered  her  senses,  and  marvellea  much  how, 
or  on  what  account,  she  had  come  there.  The  jury  very  justly  found  her  not 
guilt jr  of  the  murder." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  an  opinion — "  very  justly;"  but  what  miffht  have 
been  the  result  had  the  poor  woman  been  unmarried,  of  bad  fame,  and  in  anj 
degree  vicious?  Sudden  frenzy,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  by  no  means  confined 
or  peculiar  to  amiable  and  worthy  mothers.    I  advance. 

"  Very  like  this,"  says  Hume,  "  though  the  verdict  was  different,  was  our 
case  of  Agnes  Crockat,  of  the  23rd  July,  1756.  This  woman  also  had  killed 
her  own  child.  She  was  an  unmarried  woman,  but  had  called  help  to  her 
delivery,  and  had  openly  kept  and  suckled  the  child  for  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  days.  It  was  sworn  to,  that,  at  times,  upon  the  day  of  the  fact,  she  had 
been  strange  in  her  speech  and  behaviour,  but  to  which  tne  witnesses  had  not 
paid  much  regard ;  and  bein^  left  alone  with  her  child,  she  laid  hands  upon  and 
strangled  it.  She  kept  it,  however,  lying  openly  by  her  in  the  bed,  till  the 
people  of  the  house  returned,  and  then  she  showed  it  them,  and  told  them  what 
she  had  done,  and  said  that  the  devil  had  tempted  her!"  The  case  was  thus 
far  weaker  than  the  former,  in  that  there  was  no  clear  proof  of  bodily  complaint^ 
or  of  a  marked  transition  from  a  state  of  disorder  to  soundness.  The  jm^^ 
therefore,  found  her  guilty.  But  "the  Eoyal  mercy  interposed  to  prevent  Jier 
execution."  I  confess  the  difference  between  this  and  the  preceoing  caa^— 
considered  medically — does  not  seem  to  me  so  great  as  to  have  warranted  anj 
in  the  verdict.  Hume,  it  is  true,  attaches  importance  to  the  existence  of  bodilj 
complaint ;  but  who  knows,  I  would  ask,  the  amount  of  it  therein,  and  whether 
or  not  there  was  an  equal  degree  of  this  in  the  latter  instance  ?  I  wonid 
farther  ask,  is  it  quite  clear  that,  according  to  strict  law,  any  condition  of 
bodiljr  health,  not  demonstrably  affecting  reason,  to  the  amountprescribed— - 
that  is,  absolutely  alienating  it — ought  to  influence  a  iury?  We  shall  be  a 
little  enlightened  on  this  point  by  "  a  third  case  of  the  like  character,  tried  at 
Jedburgh,  in  April,  1785,"  and  wnich  issued  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

"  The  pannei  was  a  man  named  Robert  Coalston,  a  husbandman  ar  Ceuid^ 
servant.  Some  years  before  the  fact,  he  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  and 
from  that  time  had  occasionallv  been  subject  to  melancholy  and  depression  of 
spirits,  but  not  in  any  remarkaole  degree,  nor  such  as  hinaered  him  to  do  his 
business  as  a  servant,  and  without  any  sort  of  tendency  to  violence  or  mischiel 
But  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any  new  or  visible  cause,  the  man  became  restless 
and  impatient,  and  having  left  his  master's  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  set 
a-roaming  throu^  the  country,  without  plan  or  object,  and  behaving  absurdly 
as  he  went  alouff,  but  still  without  offering  violence  to  any  whom  he  met.  Im 
the  evening  of  tne  next  day,  he  returned  to  his  master's  house ;  and  by  this  time 
having  waxed  outrageous,  ne  abused  his  fellow-servants ;  assaulted  and  struck 
his  mistress ;  and,  E&ving  suddenly  snatched  an  infant  out  of  her  arms,  which 
she  had  upon  the  breast,  he  ran  off  with  it  out  of  the  house.  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  child  and  he  were  found  together  in  an  outhouse,  the  child  dead,  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  man  sitting  ouietly  by  it,  as  quite  unconscious  of  what 
had  passe(L  He  made  no  attempt  to  ny  or  re»st,  and  was  carried  to  jail,  where 
he  soon  settled  into  a  state  of  languor  and  stupefaction ;  out  of  which  when  he 
recovered,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  seemed  to  have  no  remembrance  o£ 
these  incidents,  and  suffered  great  agitation  on  being  told  what  he  had  done, 
(Baoron  Hume,  in  a  foot-note,  says,  *  These  circumstances  do  not  <4)pear  on  the 
record,  but  are  known  to  me  as  counsel  for  the  panneL')  'Hie  jury  found  the 
slaughter  proved,  but  the  insanity  also  proved,  and  he  was  order^  into  con- 
finement." 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  this  case,  Hume  attached  high  consequence 
to  the  bodily  health  as  affecting  the  mental  state ;  and  that  this  materiallj 
influenced  the  jury,  who,  however,  as  it  strikes  me,  erred  in  the  complex  nature 
of  their  verdict.  If  the  insanity  were  proved,  then,  technically,  and  in  the  eye 
of  law,  the  slaughter  could  not  oe  so.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty-— on  the  ^und 
of  deraneement — would  have  been  correct.  To  the  statement  of  this  case, 
Hume  aads  a  short  but  expressive  sentence.  "  In  short,  how  unaccountable 
soever  to  us  these  visitations  of  sudden  and  temporary  madness,  yet  stfll  ihej 
are  within  the  compass  of  this  miserable  privilege,  if  the  utter  alienation  A 
reason  for  the  time  be  proved."  I  would  desire  no  other  than  this  passage  as 
an  acknowledgment  of,  at  once,  inability  to  explam  a  physical  phenomenon,  its 
validity  in  excuse  of  an  otherwise  unpardonable  cnme,  and  the  fiction  or 
assumption  of  law  to  interpret  what  is  declared  to  be  inexplicable. 

Our  commentator  states  only  one  more  instance  "  of  the  plea  of  furiosity 
sustained,"  in  which  "  there  is  anything  worthy  to  be  remarked."  It  is  that  of 
James  Sommerville,  tried  in  1704.  "  This  man  was  one  of  the  town  officers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  had  shot  a  soldier  of  the  town-guard,  one  of  a  party  which  had 
been  sent  to  seize  liim,  on  his  becoming  outrageous."  The  chief  circumstances 
alleged  in  evidence  of  his  insanity  are  thus  narrated:  *'l.  Three  or  four 
months  before  the  deed,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  having  observed  indications 
of  derangement,  had  ordered  him  to  keep  at  home,  and  appointed  him  a  weekly 
allowance  during  his  confinement.  2.  He  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of  evil  in- 
tended him,  and  had  applied  to  the  provost  for  a  safe  conduct  or  protection, 
which  was  riven  him,  out  of  indulgence  to  his  humour.  3.  About  four  months 
before  the  slaughter,  he  had  called  for  a  sword  to  kill  liis  brother,  who  came  to 
visit  him.  4.  He  became  slovenly  in  his  person  and  apparel,  instead  of  careful 
as  formerly,  and  walked  out  into  the  streets  with  his  stocking  loose  about  his 
heels.  5.  He  uttered  strange  and  liideous  cries  in  church,  and  in  time  of  <Hvine 
service.  6.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  libelled,  he  ran  into  the  street  in  his 
shirt,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  threatened  his  neighbours.  7.  On  being  com- 
mitted after  the  fact,  and  desired  to  give  up  his  officer's  coat  or  uniform,  he  was 
scurrilous  to  the  ma^trate,  and  desired  him  *  to  go  hang  himself  and  his 
coat.*  8.  After  commitment,  he  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  necessaiT  to  con- 
fine him  in  the  iron  cage.  The  Court  sustained  the  defence  as  to  his  being 
mad,  relevant  to  assoilzie  him  from  the  ordinary  pain,  the  pannel  proving  that 
the  same  morning  the  defunct  was  slain  he  went  through  the  wynd  in  his  shirt, 
with  a  dra^vn  sword  in  his  hand,  threatening  his  neighbours,  and  any  other  tico 
of  the  qualifications  of  fury  condescended  on,  except  the  fmtrthy  on  which  the 
Lords  lay  no  stress."  The  jury  returned  a  special  and  awkward  verdict,  but 
which  had  the  effect  of  saying  the  panners  life.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  of  a 
curiosity  throughout.  "Find  it  proven — 1.  That  there  was  a  warrant  or 
order  given  by  Baillie  Warrandcr  to  go  to  the  pannel,  and  endeavour,  by  dl  fair 
means,  to  bring  him  with  the  said  BaiDie.  2.  We  find  it  proven,  that  the  pannel 
threatened  the  persons  that  desired  him  to  open  the  door,  and  go  to  the  said 
Baillie.  3.  We  find  it  proven,  that  the  time  they  were  breaking  up  the  door, 
Henderson,  the  defunct,  received  a  shot  through  the  lock-hola  of  the  door, 
which  gave  him  several  wounds  in  his  body,  and  that  he  died  about  twenty-five 
days  tlicreafter.  4.  We  find  it  proven,  that  when  the  nannel  opened  the  door, 
after  the  shot,  he  asked,  'How  all  was?'  and  he  was  told  by  Ferguson,  Smith, 
and  Inues,  that  ]ie  had  killed  a  man,  to  which  he  made  answer,  '  God  have 
mercy  upon  my  soid.'  5.  We  find  it  proven,  that  some  months  before  this 
fact,  like  the  pannel  had  acted  a  furious  or  mad  man.  6.  We  find  it  proven, 
that  after  the  fact  was  committed,  the  pannel  gave  Baillie  Warrandcr  scurrilous 
language.  And,  lastly,  finds  proven,  that  at  the  time  the  shot  was  given,  and 
the  door  opened,  that  Ferguson,  the  officer,  and  soldiers,  found  the  pannel  and 
his  wife  together." 
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It  seems  quite  evident,  from  the  fifth  point  in  this  strange  verdict,  that  there 
had  been  great  inattention  to  the  real  and  clamant  derangement  of  the  prisoner, 
who  ought  certainly  to  have  been  confined  at  an  early  period  of  his  malady-— 
but  not  exactly  " in  the  iron  cage'* 

With  this  instance  Baron  Hume  closes  his  series  of  cases.  He  then  proceeds 
to  discuss  what  are  styled  the  *' Presumptions  in  cases  of  Insanity." 

In  regard  to  the  proof  of  furiosity,  we  find  it  laid  down  as  not  disputed,  that, 
"  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  always  been  reputed  sane,  it  lies  with  the  pannel 
fully  to  establish  tliis,  equally  as  any  other  defence."  " But,"  he  adds,  "as  to 
the  case  of  lunacy,  or  periodical  madness,  a  controversy  is  agitated  in  the  law 
books,  whether  it  shall  be  that  the  deed  was  done  in  furiosity  or  in  a  lucid 
interval."  "  One  tiling,"  he  declares,  however,  "  is  obvious  on  this  head,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  presumption,  unless  in  the  case,  which  cannot  be  a  fre- 
quent one,  that  the  jury  cannot  come  to  a  conclusion  either  way,  upon  the 
proof  of  the  panners  situation  of  mind,  as  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  done. 
For  if  there  be  a  proof  applicable  to  that  period,  and  if  it  either  establish  no 
svmptoms  of  the  oisorder,  or  but  very  sligiit  ones,  it  will  not  defend  the  pannel 
tnat  he  had  formerly  (as  was  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers)  and  for  a  length  of 
time  been  insane."  As  to  "  situations  of  a  doubtful  character,"  he  says,  ne  can 
ima^pme  but  one  "  in  which  it  may  be  reasonable  to  presume  -for  the  influence 
of  cusease  upon  the  act."  It  is  that  of  a  person  "  who  ordinarily  and  for  a 
course  of  years  has  been  insane,  with  but  few,  and  short,  and  imperfect  inter- 
vals of  reason ;  and  more  especialljr,"  he  admits,  "this  will  be  just  if  he  is  found 
with  the  pkiu  symptoms  of  furiosity  upon  him  recently  after  doing  the  deed." 
He  supposes  a  strong  case — ^namely,  that  of  "one  who  for  years  has  been  con- 
fined in  a  mad-house,  if,  taking  aavantage  of  the  occasional  liberty  which  is 
indulged  him,  on  the  faith  of  any  seeming  intermission  of  his  fury,  he  shall 
make  escape  from  his  friends,  to  whose  society  he  has  been  restorea,  and  shall 
kill  a  person  when  no  one  is  by  to  bear  testimony  to  what  passes,  and  shall, 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  be  taken  in  a  state  of  absolute  dis- 
traction ;  he  may  seem  to  be  within  the  privUeffe  of  this  humane  construction. 
In  the  ctoe,  on  the  contrary,  of  one  whose  lucia  intervals  have  been  longer  and 
more  frequent,  the  presumption  upon  a  doubtful  and  defective  proof  shall  be 
against  him,  though,  by  reason  of  the  faulty  habit>  and  the  natural  suspicion  of 
the  lurking  vice,  where  it  has  once  shown  itself,  weaker  evidence  may  here  be 
admitted  to  cast  the  balance  than  in  the  trial  of  one  who  has  never  been  sub- 
ject to  this  affliction.  The  situation  is  still  more  unfavourable  to  the  pannel, 
if  his  ordinary  condition  be  that  of  a  sound  man,  or  if  his  lucid  intervals  have 
^ncrally  been  at  stated  periods,  and  of  nearly  the  same  endurance,  and  the  deed 
IS  done  within  the  regular  period  of  such  an  mtervaL" 

Ck)nsidering  the  requirements  of  law,  these  are  liberal  and  judicious  proposi- 
tions ;  while,  from  the  sentiment  following  them,  one  might  infer  that  Baron 
Hume,  aware  of  their  value,  did  not  feel  assured  of  their  adequacy  to  afford  due 
security  in  circumstances  of  doubt.  "  But  truly,"  are  liis  words,  "  it  is  a  vain 
attempt  to  compress  within  a  few  short  maxims  all  tlie  possible  varieties  and 
combinations  of  these  miserable  disorders.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  much 
safer  to  conclude,  that  if  ever  so  ambiguous  a  case  shall  happen,  the  question 
will  rather  be  fit  for  the  consideration  of  the  iuiy,  on  the  whole  history  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  malady,  as  detailed  in  evidence  to  them,  than  for 
the  resolution  of  the  court,  as  matter  of  law,  by  any  general  rule."  Admitting, 
gratefully,  the  justice  and  the  mercifulness  of  this  reflection,  I  submit  that  the 
question,  or  inquiry,  touching  a  matter  of  fact,  is  exceedin^y  important  to 
tne  community  at  Iwge — namely,  have  the  proceedings  of  our  courts,  and  the 
modes  of  charging  juries,  together  with  the  summing-up  of  evidence,  usually 
been  such  as  actually  to  bring  decisions  witliin  the  range  of  common  sense  apd . 
reasonable  sympathy  ?  My  experience  and  observation  do  not,  it  is  very  certain 
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entitle  me  to  make  reply  to  &uch  a  comprehensive  query ;  but  I  am  griered  ta 
declare,  most  uuec^uivocaliy,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  been  my 
Qshappiness  to  witness,  within  this  sacred  province,  a  tone  and  spirit  whidi  I 
shouia  have  regretted  to  find  in  the  lowest  polioe-offioe. 

There  only  remains,  in  this  department  ot  Hume's  wcH-k,  what  rdates  to  the 
judgment  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  this,  being  ahnost  purely  technical,  will  not 
detain  me  long. 

The  result  of  a  verdict,  "  finding  the  defence  of  furiosity  proved,"  eaaoaot 
well  be  any  other  than  the  entire  acquittal  of  the  pannel — "  eum  satis  Jwron 
wso  puniaiur."  According  to  Hale,  this  must  equally  hold  true,  "  of  whichever 
find  the  madness  be ;  whether  it  be  attended  with  rage,  fury,  ajid  tempestooiis 
Tiolence,  or  is  only  such  as  takes  awav  the  use  of  reason  and  memory,  and  l»Kf«a 
the  person  in  a  state  of  imbecility  ana  stupor ;  in  which,  if,  as  a  machine,  he  do 
any  evil,  though  without  impetus  or  rage,  it  is  not  a  proper  act  of  his,  for  which 
he  can  be  accountable  in  law."  One  can  scarcelv  help  leeling  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  such  a  large  concession,  adopted  after  the  strictness  of  interpretatioii 
jpceviously  contended  for;  and  equal  cUfficulty  is  there  in  avoiding  the  opinioiit 
that  it  has  been  forced  out  from  a  discoverv  of  the  inconsistencies  Mtween  strict 
law  and  some  decisions  said  to  be  founded  thereon.  Surely,  if  the  result  of 
such  a  verdict  as  is  supposed  hold  equally  true,  "  of  whichever  kind  the  mad- 
ness be,"  the  definition  of  that  malady  must  be  taken  more  largely  than  is  usual; 
and,  moreover,  a  greater  variety  and  latitude  of  evidence  in  support  of  a  plea 
to  tiiat  effect,  than  seems  to  have  always  been  allowed,  must  be  tolen^ea  in 
court. 

"  As  to  the  inferior  degrees  of  derangement  or  natural  weakness  of  intelleot,'* 
continues  Baron  Hume,  "  which  do  not  amount  to  madness,  and  for  whidi  there 
can  be  no  rule  in  law,  the  relief  of  these  must  be  sou^t  either  in  the  discretioa 
of  the  prosecutor,  who  may  restrict  his  libel  to  an  arbitrary  pain,  or  in  the  couzse 
of  application  to  the  king  for  mercy.  Yet  I  find,  in  one  case — ^that  of  Sommer- 
Tille— thoush  perlu^  not  to  be  approved  of  as  a  precedent,  a  middle  course  was 
taken,  by  aosolving  the  pannel  from  all  corporal  paio,  but  decreeing  for  a  fine 
to  the  fiscal,  and  asythment  to  the  widow  and  cnildren  of  the  deceased."  In 
both  points  here  mentioned,  Hume,  I  ^ould  believe,  is  perfectly  correct— on 
the  supposition  that  his  general  view  of  what  constitutes  madness,  as  distinct 
from  "  the  inferior  degrees  of  derangement,"  is  so. 

"  One  matter,  however,  there  is,  concludes  Hume,  "  for  which,  by  just  and 
uniform  custom,  the  Court  take  order  by  their  sentence,  except  in  those  rarer 
cases  of  delirium  from  fever,  or  other  hodily  disease,  for  which  an  undoubted 
momentary  cause  can  be  assigned ; — ^I  mean  the  providing  of  security  to  the 

Eublic,  and  to  the  pannel  himself  a^inst  the  danger  of  his  malady,  if  unlu^^y 
e  shall  again  be  afflicted  with  it.  To  this  end,  in  the  case  of  Sommervill^  the 
Court  appointed  him  to  be  confined  in  the  house  of  correction,  'never  to  be 
liberatea  therefrom,  but  upon  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  magistrates 
and  two  known  physicians,  that  he  has  convalesced,  and  become  sound  in  his 
judgment.'  But  more  ordinarily  the  course  has  been  to  qualify  the  order  of 
confinement  by  a  humane  provision,  allowing  the  magistrates  or  keeper  of  the 
jail  to  deliver  over  the  pannel  to  such  relation  or  other  person  who  shall  find 
sufficient  bail  in  the  books  of  adjournal,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  and 
under  such  penalty  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  keep  and  detain  in  safe  custody  for 
the  future.  Deliverance  was  given  to  that  effect  in  the  case  of  Eobert  Spence^ 
in  1747;  of  Jean  Blair,  in  1781 ;  of  Robert  Coalston,  in  1785 ;  and  of  Gordon 
Kinloch,  in  1795 ;  in  which  last  case  the  penalty  of  the  bail-bond  was  ten  thou- 
sand pounds."  I  do  not  here  advert  to  later  modifications  of  the  provision  in 
question. 

Thus,  then,  I  terminate  my  extracts  fnmi  that  portion  of  Baron  Hume's  work 
which  relates  to  the  plea  of  insanity  as  having,  equally  with  the  state  of  aa 
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infant,  the  privilege,  in  all  cases,  of  entire  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pain 
or  penalty.  This  portion  is  characterized  by  the  author's  usual  industry,  good 
sense,  unimpassioncd  sobriety  of  thought,  candour,  and  homely,  unaffected  style. 
I  imagine,  notwithstanding  tlicse  properties,  that  it  displays  less  satisfaction  in 
•Ihs  own  mind  than  he  seems  to  have  entertained  when  viewing  generally  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland,  togjether  with  leas  precision  teSa.  ooncluaive- 
..  ncss  of  opinion  than  he  elsewhere  manifests,  in  either  supporting  .or  at  all  dis- 
soitmg  &omr--he  rarely  censures — the  dicta  of  judges  and  the  verdicts  of  jurors. 
If  right  in  this  estimate,  I  should  feel  small  difficulbr  in  accounting  for  and 
sustaining  it.  Seeing  the  imperative  requirement,  ana  bound,  simply  as  a  com- 
jnentator,  to  maintain  it — namely,  that  "  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  excuse  in 
law,  the  disorder  must  amount  to  absolute  alienation  of  reason — to  a  disease 
which  deprives  the  patient  of  the  knowled^  of  the  true  position  of  things  about 
him,''  &c. ;  in  fact,  such  an  amount  and  kmd  of  derangement  (fully  proved,  tod) 
as  very  rarely  occurs,  even  in  the  most  extensive  practice  of  medical  men,  taui, 
•accoroin^y,  cannot  often  be  borne  out  by  evidence  in  any  court  whatever; 
seeing  this,  I  say,  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  aware,  on  the  other»  of  some,  at 
least — ^ind^d,  manv — of  "the  possible  varieties  and  combinations  of  these 
miserable  disorders,^'  under  whidi,  though  there  may  be  a  "  vestige  of  reason,'* 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  "  to  answer,  in  the  general,  that  murder  ib  a  crimen'' 
he  nevertheless  ''  cannot  distinguish  his  friend  from  lus  enemy,''  but  "  conceives 
everything  about  him  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  really  is,  and  mistakes  the 
illusions  of  his  fancy  for  realities" — ^under  which,  again,  though  there  may  be 
*'  remains  of  intellect,"  they  are  nevertheless  of  "  no  use  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  actions,"  nor  '*  in  anywise  to  enable  a  man  to  form  a  judgment  i^xm 
4my  particular  situation  or  coi^uncture" — under  which  Tthe  enumeration  is 
about  half  completed),  though  tbiere  may  be  "a  judgment  or  right  and  vrron^" 
it  is  ''  truly  the  same  as  none  at  all" — under  which,  though  ihm  may  be  ''  m- 
telligence  of  moral  good  or  evil,"  yea,  and  discernment  both  of  persons  and 
thinp,  nevertheless,  a  "  vain  conceit,"  an  unfounded  suspicion,  tne  belief  of 
''a  lalse  case,"  the  "conjuration  of  fancy,"  shall  predominate  in  and  ovenule 
**  feeUn^  and  consciousness ;" — ^blowing,  besides,  the  effects  and  consequenoes 
of  certam  injuries  and  ordinary  maladies,  frequent  instances  of  "  sudden  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  unaccountable  frenzy,"  "  visitations  of  sudden  and  tempo- 
ray  madness ;"  lastly,  bemg  alive  to  the  cogent  fact  that  all  these  and  other 
phenomena  may  and  do  exist  in  innumerable  d^iiees  of  intensity,  under  innn- 
merable  diversities  of  dreumstances,  with  innumerable  modifications  of  the 
mental  faculties — themselves  involving  mysteries,  even  in  the  healthv  states  as 
.innumerable ; — what  wonder  is  it,  can  any  man  ask,  that  the  prejudiced  spec- 
tator of  their  occurrence,  though  faithful  historian  of  their  reception  in  c(Mirt, 
and  scrupulous  annotator  on  their  fate,  should  be  perplexed  by  oonflictinff  repre- 
sentations, unable  to  reconcile  them  to  one  antiquatcMi  dogma,  and  much  more 
anxious  to  furnish  other  men  with  a  convenient  mode  of  avoiding  distinct  judg- 
ment on  them,  than  happy  in  divesting  himself  of  a  conviction  that  in  mai^ 
eases  this,  if  actuaUv  pronounoed,  mu^  either  outrage  humanity,  or  carry  what 
he  styles  a  "  miserable  privileee"  too  far  P  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  greatfy 
if  Baron  Hume  ever  suspectea  the  true  source  of  tne  dilemma,  obstacle,  embar- 
rassment, confusion,  ana  perils,  which  honest  and  compasaianate  juries  must 
frequently  encounter — encounter,  too,  without  aid,  or  guidance,  or  mitigatioii, 
till  new  light  break  in  upon  the  law  itself— an  effulgenoe  from  sdence  and  philo- 
sophv  to  which,  I  may  safely  affirm,  some  of  its  aoministrators  have  manifested 
anything  but  a  docile  or  even  a  self-beooming  spirit. 

Should  I  be  permitted  to  follow  up  this  brief  review  by  similar  productioiis, 
I  shall  endeavour,  not  without  hope,  to  engage  the  public  mind  and  svmpatfa^ 
in  a  cause  which,  though  perhaps  at  first  sight  ungracious  or  positive^  xepoL 
aive,  will  be  found,  <m  petter  acquaintance,  as  wortiiy  of  regara  as  it  is  beset 
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with  difficulties.  That  these  may  be  overoome  by  united  and  perseverinff 
efibrts  is  at  once  the  reason  for,  and  the  encouragement  of,  my  own  indiyidnM 
labours. 

•*> 

Baron  Hume's  main  proposition,  given  as  preliminary,  is  in  these  woidft** 
"  How  clearly  soever  a  crime  may  be  proved  to  have  been  committed,  there  maj 
be  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  pannel  which  prevent  him  from  being  the 
fit  obiect  of  punishment.  He  may  be  insane  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  or  he  mi^ 
have  been  so  at  the  time  of  the  acts  in  question."  This  is  an  admitted  and  an 
indisputable  point.  I  proceed  then  at  once  to  the  nature  of  the  defence  founded 
thereon.  "  If  insanity/'  savs  Alison,  **  be  of  that  complete  and  perfect  kind 
which  entirelj^  overpowers  the  reason,  and  takes  away  from  the  pannel  the  power 
of  distinguishing  right  ^m  wrong,  or  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  it  forma  a 
complete  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution;  and  the  pannel  is  ordc^  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  his  being  hurtful  to  others  in  time  to  ccHne.'* 
Observe — "  eniirely  overpowers  the  reason,  and  taJket  away  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing, &c.,  or  knowing  what  he  is  doing"— dear  and  strong  terms,  which 
I  believe  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever.  ''  But,"  sajs  Alison,  *'  several  nice  and 
delicate  questions  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  insamty  which,  in  law,  have  this 
effect."  r^ow,  not  to  dwell  on  the  seemingly  imgrammatical  exDression  hero 
used — the  relative  "which"  applying  to  "questions,"  if  the  verb  "have"  be 
right;  whereas,  in  reality,  as  1  apprehend,  "the  degree  of  insanity  which  in 
law  kou  this  effect"  ie  that  about  which  "  nice  and  delicate  questions  arise."  I 
say — ^not  to  dweU  on  this  trivial  error — ^is  it  not  rather  strange  that,  the  major 
proposition  or  definition  being  limited  to  "that  complete  and  perfect  kind  of 
insanity  which  entirely  overpowers  reason,  and  takes  away  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing," &c.,  there  should  be  any  question  at  all  as  to  uie  degree  required  in 
law  ?  Most  certainly  questions  may  and  do  arise  as  to  matters  of  fact ;  but,  in 
respect  to  law  simply,  one  would  imagine  there  ought  to  be  none,  unless — if 
even  this  were  of  any  consequence — completeness  and  perfection  admit  of 
degrees ;  and  it  were  possible  that,  when  or  after  a  power  is  taken  away  from 
a  man,  it  should  still  remain  in  him  P  We  shall  see  how  tins  matter — i^pa- 
rently  incomprehensible,  and  involving  a  contradiction — is  attempted  to  oe 
cleared  up. 

AUson^  first  special  proposition  is  as  follows : — "To  amount  to  a  complete 
bar  to  punishment,  the  insani^,  either  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime,  or 
of  the  trial,  must  have  been  oi  such  a  kind  as  entirely  deprived  liim  of  the  use 
of  reason,  as  applied  to  the  act  in  question,  and  the  knowled^  that  he  was 
doin^  wrong  in  committing  it."  Here  we  have  the  former  position,  but  modi- 
fied m  a  peculiar  manner,  "  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason,"  as  "applied 
to  ike  act  in  question;**  and,  accordingly,  a  distinction  may  hence  spring  up. 
Alison  thus  comments  on  the  statement :  "  Though  law  requires,  as  a  com- 
plete defence  against  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  ground  of  insanitv,  that  the 
pannel  should  have  laboured,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  under  a  com- 
plete alienation  of  reason  (referring  to  Baron  Hume),  vet  it  is  not  to  be  under* 
stood  that  this  means  either  that  ne  was  altogether  mrious,  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  distinction  of  right  or  wrong."  Ind^ !  In  the  face  of  a  definition 
which  insists  on  the  reason  being  "  entirely  overpowered,"  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  wrong'  being  "taken  away,"  or,  as  stated  immediatelv 
above,  "  a  complete  alienation  of  reason  !'*  And  yet  judges  and  lawyers  will 
tease,  sneer  at,  medical  men,  for  tlieir  inconsistencies  and confiicting statements! 
But  Alison  justly  remarks :  "  Cases  of  that  extreme  kind  (the  absolutely  alien- 
ated) very  seldom  occur,  and  certainly  much  more  unfrequently  tKan  the 
instimces  m  which  the  pannel's  state  of  mind  has  been  such  as  to  render  him 
not  a  fit  object  of  punishment."  Farther,  he  adds,  with  entire  truth :  "  It  is 
Tery  seldom  that  a  mad  person  is  either  deprived  of  the  power  of  kno^^ing  what 
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he  is  doing,  or  of  reasoning  and  conversing  on  its  different  subjects  (what  is 
meant  by  the  pronoun  "  its  may  be  inferred),  or  of  understanding  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  general  case  and  with  reference  to  other 
persons/'  But  then  it  would  seem,  notwithstanding  repeated  assertions,  the 
reauirement  of  law  does  not  tally  with  the  limitation  Here  adduced,  imless, 
indeed,  we  can  prove  an  impossibility,  namely,  that  "entire  deprivation  of  the 
use  of  reason,"  its  "  absolute  alienation,"  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  a  man, 
who,  though  reckoned  mad-— excusably  so— for  this  is  the  state  supposed—* 
nevertheless  possesses  the  power  of  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  of  understanding 
the  distinction  between  ri^ht  and  wrong — ^yea,  too,  and  of  reasoning  and  con- 
versing thereon.  Alison,  it  is  true,  ad£,  "  in  the  general  case,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  other  persons ;"  but  this  qualification,  very  obviously,  merely  shifts  the 
position  of  the  error  perpetrated  in  the  law  itself,  and  leaves  mtact  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  to  numerous  cases.  We  shall  find  the  same  incongruity  hereafter, 
as  earned  out  in  practice ;  nay,  it  is  presented  in  the  very  next  sentence  of 
Alison's  Commentary.  "  The  great  characteristic  of  insanify,  which  originates 
in  the  general  case,  is  an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  affairs,  con- 
sists in  an  alienation  of  reason  with  reference  to  itself,  and  in  the  illusions 
under  which  it  labours,  and  the  chimeras  it  has  nourished  in  regard  to  its  own 
concerns.  Few  men  are  mad  about  others,  or  things  in  general ;  many  about 
themselves.  Although,  therefore,  the  pannel  understands  perfectly  (the  admis- 
sion, I  need  scarcely  remark,  is  stroi^  enou£;h  to  imply  the  very  reverse  of 
absolute  aliciiation)  the  distinction  of  right  ana  wrong ;  yet,  if  he  labours,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  under  an  illusion  and  deception,  as  to  his  own  particular 
case,  and  is,  thereby,  disabled  from  applying  it  correctly  to  Ids  own  conduct, 
he  is  in  that  state  oi  mental  alienation  wluch  renders  him  not  criminally  answer- 
able for  his  actions."  Now,  granting  the  accuracy  of  this  description,  wliich  is 
reallv  not  far  from  a  true  portraiture,  as  known  to  experienced  men,  inight  we 
not  fairly  expect  that  the  terms  of  the  law  should  be  m  accordance  with  it,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  that  in  place  of  insisting  on  a  negative,  they  maintained  the 
necessity  of  &  posit  ice  state  or  condition  of  mind  as  characteristic  of  excusable 
insanity,  namely,  such  as  Alison  himself  denotes,  rather  sparingly,  indeed,  but 
still  inteUigibly,  "  illusions  and  chimeras,  an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind 
to  its  own  ^airs,"  madness  about  one's-self,  all,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  quite 
compatible  with  soundness  in  regard  to  other  persons  and  things  in  general  ? 

I  do  not  stop  here  to  animadvert  on  the  curious  circumstance,  the  apparent 
anomaly  (judged  of  in  relation  to  what  law  exacts),  represented  bv  Alison, 
when,  resting  on  what  he  deems  the  "  great  characteristic  of  insanity,  namely, 
"  an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  affairs,"  he,  at  the  same  time, 
allows  that  the  pannel  "  understands  perfectly  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong,"  and  yet  labours  under  an  illusion  and  deception  as  to  his  own  par- 
ticular case.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  mysterious  that  such  an  excessive  turning 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  productive  of,  disability  or  inability  in  other  re- 
spects. But  the  difficulty  to  account  for  the  fact,  well  known  and  often  exem- 
plified, is  neither  removed  nor  lessened  by  the  hypothesis  which  joins  complete 
alienation  of  reason  with  the  possession  of  sound  judgment,  limited  as  the  latter 
may  be  in  application.  We  shall  find,  accordingly,  tl^t  a  degree  of  confusion— 
in  truth,  a  species  of  eontradiction — pervades  nearly  all  the  attempts  at  recon- 
ciling legal  decisions  to  the  actual  facts  of  cases  on  record.  Alison  gives  a 
general  view  of  these  under  a  specific  form. 

"  For  example,  a  mad  person  may  be  perfectly  aware  that  murder  is  a  crime, 
and  wiU  admit  that,  if  pressed  on  tne  siibiect ;  but  still  he  may  conceive  that  a 
homicide  he  had  committed  was  nowise  blameable,  because  the  deceased  had 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  others  against  his  own  life ;  or  was  his  mortal 
enemy,  who  had  wounded  him  in  his  c&arest  interests ;  or  was  the  devil  incar- 
nate, whom  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  Christian  to  meet  with  the  weapons 
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of  camal  warfare.  If,  therefore,  tlie  accused  is  in  such  a  sitaatioxi,  tluii,  thondi 
possessing  a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  he  caimot  wp^ 
it  correcthr  to  his  own  case,  and  labours  under  an  iUnsion  which  completely 
misleads  nis  judgment,  as  mistaking  one  person  for  another,  or  fastming  a 
dreadful  charge,  entirely  ntrandless,  on  a  fnend,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  «£ 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  delence  acainst  a  criminal  charge"  (refenin^  to  Barai 
Hume).  Very  properly,  say  I ;  out,  let  me  a^L,  on  wSbJL  gronnda^  m  the  £nB 
of  a  law  demanding  nroof  of  absolute  alienation  of  reason ;  whereas^  on  the 
showing  of  the  case,  tnat  faculty,  so  far  from  being  even  iniibeyaooe,  not  to  mj 
abrogated,  is  actually  exercised  and  manifested?  I  shall  be  answered,  of  oonzK^ 
by  the  remark,  Oh,  he  cannot  apply  it  correctly  to  his  own  case.  It  may  be  ao^ 
I  r^oin ;  but  why  ?  Because,  ados  my  opponent,  he  labours  under  an  iUnaicm 
which  completely  misleads  his  judgment,  because  he  is  grossly  mistaken  in  lus 
conception  of  things,  8{)ecially  ana  obviously  deceived.  Not  a  doubt,  of  it 
But,  granting  this,  why  is  not  the  decision  in  his  favour  placed  on  the  xighti 
the  ^e  basis,  the  illusion,  the  mistake,  the  deception,  instead  of  a  fiction,  m 
misnomer,  nay,  a  nonenti1y[,  "absolute  alienation  of  reason,"  disproved  and 
utterly  contradicted  by  admitted  facts  F  Let  jurists  meet  this  question  as  thej 
please.  Common  sense  will  deem  it  answerable  in  one  way  only,  and  pronoonoe 
the  law  to  be  an  absurdit^r. 

Alison  goes  on,  still  maintaining  the  interpretation  now  adverted  to.  "This 
principle  was  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Monro,  sen.,  in  the  case  of  David  Hunter, 
Isth  March,  1801,  charged  with  murder.  Dr.  M.  deponed  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  judging  of  (hepropriefy  o/kis  actions,  or  of  reasoning  with  prc^prielj 
m>on  them ;  and,  in  particular,  he  gave  the  deponent  a  strong  indication  of 
this,  by  leading  the  deponent  to  beueve  that  he  had  been  led  to  commit  the 
crime  of  which  he  stood  accused,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wiHnen  whom  he 
was  accused  of  shooting,  having  smaikered  his  own  mother,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numb^  of  persons  who  had  m^c  it  up  among  them ;  and  that  the  pannel  did 
seem  to  have  anj]  remorse  at  what  had  happened,  saying  repeatedly  that  the 
women  had  shed  innocent  blood."  This  statement  is  followed  up  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Lord  Hale.  **  It  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  especially  molancholy 
persons,  who,  for  the  most  part,  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears  and 
l^riefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason ;  but  this  partial 
insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  committal  of  an}[  capital  cnence: 
Doubtless  mad  persons  who  kill  themselves  are  under  a  partial  degree  of  in- 
sanity when  they  commit  these  offences ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the 
invisible  line  that  divides  perfect  from  partial  insanity;  but  it  must  rest  upon 
circumstances,  to  be  duly  weighed  by  the  judge  and  jury,  lest,  on  the  one  himd, 
there  be  an  inhumanity  towards  the  defects  of  human  ni^nre;  or,  on  the.otho; 
too  great  an  indulgence  shown  to  great  crimes." 

Partial  insanity,  that  condition  in  which  a  man  is  not ''  whoUy  destitute  of 
the  use  of  reason,"  seems,  then,  according  to  Hale,  evidently  approved  by 
Alison,  "  not  to  excuse  him  in  the  committal  (h  any  capital  crime ;"  "  mad  persons 
that  kill  themselves,"  are,  doubtless,  it  would  appear,  m  tliat  condition,  for,  as  the 
former  says,  they  are  under  a  partial  degree  of  insanity  when  they  commit  these 
offences,  which,  therefore,  are  without  excuse,  though  almost  invariably  declared 
otherwise  at  inquests  ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  between  perfect  and  partial 
insanity,  which  cannot  easily  be  traced — ^mdeed  is  invisible — "  must  rest  iqoon 
circumstances  to  be  duly  weighed,"  &c.,  that  is,  judges  and  juries  must  be 
guided  by  these,  candidly  and  humanely  considered,  in  coming  to  a  decision  in 
each  individual  case.  Now,  in  the  very  instance  of  Hunter,  above  given,  as  to 
which  Dr.  Monro  is  said  to  have  "  well  expressed"  the  principle  contended  for, 
I  think  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  man  being 
"  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason ;"  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  actually 
displayed  an  exerdse  of  it  (erroneously,  no  doubt)  in  the  deed  with  which  lie 
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was  charged ;  and  that  the  terms  employed  by  Dr.  Monro  to  denote  his  con- 
dition, besides  really  affirming  this  last  ract  ("  ae  gave  a  strong  indication,  &c., 
by  leading  the  deponent^**  &c.),  are  by  no  means  ecjuivdent  to,  or  synonymous 
with,  a  declaration  amounting  to  the  degree  required  in  law  as  a  valid  excuse. 
What  does  Dr.  M.  exactly  mean?  Not  surely  that  the  man  was  totally 
deprived  of  jud^cnt  or  reason — ^incapable  of  exercising  any  whatsoever  or  in 
general — but  "  mcapable  of  judging  ol  the  propriety  of  ms  actions,  or  of  reason- 
''  I  propriety  upon  them ;"  and  why  or  how  so  P  Not  because  of  a  :    "'    ' 


'.with  propriety  upon  them ;"  and  why  or  how  so P  Not  because  of  a  radical 
deficiency  in,  or  the  absence  of,  such  a  faculty,  but,  as  Dr.  M.  evidently  im[)lies, 
because  of  a  circumstance  (true  or  fabe  matters  not)  which  the  man  positively 
believed,  and  through  the  still  existing  influence  of  which  he  was  exempted 
from  "  any  remorse  at  what  happened,  saying,  expressively^  "  the  women  had 
shed  innocent  blood,"  and  leaving  the  inference  to  be  made,  "  therefore  deserved 
to  die,"  another  proof  of  reason  in  exercise,  be  it  noticed,  under  a  delusion. 
That  delusion,  then,  it  appears,  constituted  the  essence  of  his  malady,  and  not 
the  want  or  even  the  impediment  of  reason. 

Sheriff  Alison  himself,  I  suspect,  must  have  occasionally  arrived  at  something 
like  a  similar  conclusion,  and  probably,  therefore,  felt  a  misgiving  as  to  either 
the  interpretation  or  the  application  of  the  fundamental  law.  1  find,  accord- 
inglv,  that,  having  detailed  tnc  case  of  Robert  Spence  (for  which  see  my  notes 
cm  Hume),  terminating  in  the  dubious  verdict,  "  the  pannel  was  furious  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  murder,  but  to  what  denee  they  (the  jury)  coidd  not 
determine,"  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  oiuered  to  be  confined  for  life. 
Alison  adds,  *'  it  was  plain  that,  though  not  insane  on  every  subject,  he  laboured 
under  some  hallucination  with  reference  to  the  object  of  his  violence."  So, 
then,  in  this  instance,  it  would  appear,  contrary  to  Hale's  position,  "  partial 
insanity"  did  form  an  excuse ;  while,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  jury  "duly 
weighed"  circumstances,  and  came  to  a  decision  no  less  humane  than  judicious. 
Were  successors  to  follow  their  example,  legal  or  legalised  murders  would  be 
comparatively  "  few  and  far  between." 

"  Of  the  same  character,"  according  to  Hume,  followed  by  Alison,  without 
particular  remark,  further  than  as  expressive  of  approval  ("of  course,  ac- 
quitted," &c.),  was  the  case  of  Jean  Blair  (for  whicn  see  former  notes).  He 
comes  next  to  "  a  more  difficult  case,"  and  which,  he  says,  "  well  illustrates  the 
delusions  under  which  insane  persons  labour,"  namely,  of  Itobert  Thomson. 
Hume,  as  wiU  be  seen  elsewhere,  terminated  his  narrative  of  it  thus,  ''  upon 
the  whole  circumstances  there  waa  little  reason  to  beHeve  him  guilty  (meaning, 
because  really  insane) ;  and  in  this  light  the  case  had  been  viewed  elsewher^' 
ftc. ;  to  which  Alison  adds,  "  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  insane  at  the 
time  of  committing  it"  (the  murder). 

We  have  now  another  similar  case,  that  of  Ann  Sparrow,  autumn,  1829  (of 
course,  not  in  Hume's  first  edition),  and  of  which  the  following  are  details. 
She  had,  it  appears,  poured  vitriolic  acid  in  considerable  quantities  down  the 
throat  of  her  own  child  (a  girl  seven  y^urs  old),  and  nearly  lulled  it.  After  the 
horrid  deed,  "she  ran  into  the  neighbours'  houses  in  a  state  of  evident  derange- 
ment, saving  that  she  had  killed  the  .devil"  Before  this,  however,  she  had 
frequently  threatened  her  own  life— ^^xpressed  a  resolution  to  commit  suicide. 
'*  The  case  was  proved,  as  well  as  the  insanilr,  and  she  was  ordered  to  be  confined 
for  life" — a  decision,  every  one  will  probably  grant,  quite  unexceptionable. 
**  So  also,"  says  Ahson,  "  in  a  case  related  by  Sir  M.  Hale,"  of  whidi,  as  of 
Bome  other  cases,  I  have  said  enough  in  the  previous  article. 

{To  he  coiUinued.) 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  MENTAL 
DISEASES. 

BY  JOHN   WBB8TBB,   IC.D.,   F.B.S. 
FtlUm  qf  th4  Bogal  College  of  Fl^eieiam, 
(Gontinoed  from  p.  147»  No.  XXIX.) 
No.  101. — M.,  set.  52.    In  hospital  eleven  years  and  two  mouths. — Head: 
Some  serous  fluid  escaped  on  opening  dura  mater.    Arachnoid  covering  cere- 
bral hemispheres  ooaque,  and  accompanied  in  considerable  degree  with  thick- 
ening in  neighbonrnood  of  great  longitudinal  fissure :  here  arachnoid  surfaces 
slightly  adhered.  Near  extremity  of  left  posterior  lobe,  a  brownish  red  adventi- 
tious membrane,  rather  larger  than  a  crown-piece,  closely  adhered  to  dura 
mater.    Cellular  texture  of  pia  mater  infiltrated,  and  increased  quantity  of 
fluid  in  ventricles. 

No.  102. — ^M.,  set.  46.  In  hospital  six  months. — Head:  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres flattened,  especially  anterior  lobe.  Arachnoid  thickened,  opaque,  and 
of  yellowish-white  colour.  In  layers  of  pia  mater  covering  hemispheres,  hm 
quantity  of  serum  slightly  tinged  with  blood  effused.  Convolutions  atrophied. 
Cerebral  substance  moderately  firm.  Increased  amount  of  serum  in  ventricles. 
Some  small  transparent  cysts,  containing  limpid  fluid,  in  spheroid  plexus. 
Fornix  softer  than  brain. — CAest:  Both  lungs  extensively  diseased,  tuberculous, 
atid  broke  down  readily  under  pressure. — Abdomen :  Entire  large  intestine  con- 
gested, thickened,  and  presenting  patches  of  ulcerated  elands.  Some  parts  of 
bowel  converted  into  dark  red  structure,  covered  with  tuin  layers  of  slough. 

No.  103. — M.,  «t.  34.  In  hospitd  five  days. — Head:  Bloodvessels  of 
cranium,  membrane,  and  brain,  all  extremely  turgid.  Bloody  pomts  on  cut 
surfaces  of  cerebrum  large  and  very  numerous.  Arachnoid  ot  moderate  milkj 
whiteness  over  whole  hemispheres,  and  slightly  thickened  on  convexities.  Pia 
mater  somewhat  infiltrated,  and  adhered  very  firmly  to  convolutions.  Left 
hemisphere  of  light  murkish  hue  on  surface.  Lateral  ventricles  contained  at 
least  two  ounces  of  limpid  fluid;  and  much  also  remained  at  base  of  skuU 
after  brain  was  removed. — Chest :  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  in  left  lung,  with 
extensive  mortification.  Right  lung  partly  hepatized,  rest  mortifiecC  dark 
c6loured,  and  emitted  a  most  offensive  odour,  particularly  from  concave  surface. 

No.  104.— M.,  aet.  55.  In  hospital  two  montlis  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Skull-cap  hard  and  brittle,  though  of  normal  tliickness.  Arachnoid  sac  con- 
tained more  fluid  than  usual.  Pia  mater  infiltrated  with  thick,  and  in  some 
spots  partly  coagukted,  serum.  Ventricles  distended  by  turbid  serum.  Fornix 
and  septum  luciaum  reduced  to  pulpy  state. — Ckett :  £Leart  small,  and  several 
white  spots  on  surface  of  right  ventricle.  Black  patches  on  pulmonary  sub- 
stance of  left  lung,  which  was  soft,  and  emitted  an  onensive  odour. 

No.  105. — M.,  set.  37.  In  hospital  seven  weeks. — Head:  Dura  mater  very 
firmly  adherent  to  bone.  Vessels  of  both  extremely  tursid,  and  skull-cap  heavy. 
Slight  general  thickening  and  opacitjr  of  arachnoid. — Chest :  Left  lui^  in  con- 
gestive stage  of  pneumonia^  dark,  livid,  and  almost  black  coloured.  Old  adhe- 
sions of  right  lung,  but  less  diseased  than  left. 

No.  100. — ^P.,  8Bt.  45.  In  hospital  thirteen  years  and  five  months. — Head: 
Cranial  bones  adhered  firmly  to  dura  mater,  portions  of  latter  bein^  torn  on 
removing  skull-cap.  Arachnoid  partially  opaque.  Slight  infiltration  of  pia 
mater.  Cerebral  substance  soft.  Lateral  ventricles  d^,  and  contained  no 
fluid. — Chest :  Trachea  red,  and  bronchii  congested.  Lungs  partially  solidified, 
inflamed,  and  an  abundant  yellow  coloured  fluid,  resemblmg  pus,  m)wed  from 
cut  surfaces.     Several  puckered  citatrices  upon  upper  surface  of  right  lung. 

No.  107. — F.,  set.  70.  In  hospital  two  months. — Head :  CraniaTbones  paler 
than  usual,  and  contained  little  bloods     Dura  mater  purely  white.    Sac  of 
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arachnoid  dry,  and  membrane  perfectly  transparent.  Cerebral  substance  soft, 
and  no  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest :  Old  adhesions  of  pleura ;  right  lung 
conmjsted,  and  broke  down  under  pressure.  Bronchii  inniamed. — Abdomen: 
Light  fibrous  tumours,  from  size  of  pea  to  a  marble,  attached  to  peritoneal 
surface  of  uterus. 

No.  108. — ^M.,  set.  45.  In  hospital  three  years  and  six  months.  Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  firmly  to  bone,  that  it  was  torn  in  shreds  by  separating 
skull-cap.  Arachnoid  opaque,  especially  on  longitudinal  fissure.  Pia  mater 
moderately  infiltrated.  Cerebral  vessels  fuller  than  natural,  and  ^ve  cut  sur- 
faces of  brain  a  purplisli  hue.  About  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid  in  lateral 
ventricles.  Brain  finn. — Chest :  Traces  of  old  tubercles  in  both  lungs.— 
Abdomen :  Ilium,  colon,  and  rectiun  dark-coloured.  Mucous  membrane  converted 
into  soft,  blackish-brown  substance,  and  whole  structure  appeared  partially 
disorganized. 

No.  109. — F.,  cet.  67.  In  hospital  twenty-six  years  and  five  months. — Head : 
Skull-cap  of  dull  and  somewhat  hvid  colour  throughout,  from  fulness  of  vessels. 
Bloodv  points  on  cut  surfaces  of  brain  conspicuous,  and  slight  increased  quan- 
tity of  fluid  ill  ventricles. — Chest :  Space  occupied  by  heart  and  pericardium 
twice  usual  extent.  Serous  effusion  into  pleural  cavities.  Lungs  compressed 
and  hepatized.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  serum  in  pericardium. — Abdomen :  Liver 
small,  and  nutmeg-coloured.     Gall-bladder  large,  and  full  of  bile. 

No.  110. — ^M.,  set.  33.  In  hospital  three  years  and  five  months. — Head: 
General  fulness  of  external  and  mtemal  vessels.  Much  blood  escaped  on 
dividing  scalp  and  opening  skull.  Bone  of  dull  red  colour,  dense,  ana  heavy. 
Light  serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. 
^^Chest :  Heart  and  pericardium  greatly  increased  in  size,  being  equal  to  that 
of  a  bullock ;  and  cavities  mucn  distended  with  coagula  of  blood.  Mitral 
valves  tliickened,  diseased,  and  edge  ossified.    Lungs  condensed. 

No.  111. — ^F.,  set.  46.  In  hospital  twenty-six  days. — Head:  SkuU-cap  thin 
and  pale.  Vessels  of  brain  turgid  throughout.  Lateral  ventricles  large,  but 
did  not  contain  much  fluid.  Fornix  raised,  so  that  two  cavities  communicated 
bj  circular  opening. — Chest :  Heart  large,  and  pericardium  distended  by  con- 
siderable quantity  of  opaque,  slightly  yellow  fluid,  containing  soft  fibrine.  Serous 
surfaces  of  pericardium  coverea  universally  with  layers  oi  fibrine. — Abdomen : 
Each  ligament  of  uterus  presented  a  cyst ;  that  on  right,  the  size  of  orange,  the  . 
other  of  hen's  tg^ ;  both  filled  with  thick  dark  substance  the  consistence  of  tar, 
but  not  viscid,  and  considered  blood.  Two  large  and  two  smaller  fibrous  tumours 
in  uterus. 

No.  112. — F.,  oet.  58.  In  hospital  eight  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  heavy, 
yet  easily  separated  from  dura  mater.  Arachnoid  transparent,  but  raised  over 
whole  upper  surface  of  left  hemisphere  by  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  in 
pia  mater.  Section  of  brain  showed  also  considerable  extravasation  in  substance. 
Thick  bbick  gnimous  layer  of  blood  under  tentorium  cerebelli,  extending  along 
medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  spiral  chord,  which  were  encased  every- 
where in  clot.  Right  lateral  ventricle  contained  much  serous  fluid.  Upon 
surface  of  hemisphere,  and  into  substance,  smaller  extravasation  of  black  clotted 
blood  were  noticed. — Chest:  Adhesions  of  both  lungs  to  parietes.  Heart 
hypertropliied,  and  left  ventricle  dark-coloured. — Abdomen :  Old  adhesions  of 
peritoneum.     Both  kidneys  atrophied,  but  left  much  more  than  right. 

No.  113. — ^F.,  at.  53.  In  hospital  fourteen  years  and  six  weeks. — Head: 
Cerebral  convolutions  shrunken,  leaving  considerable  spaces  between,  where 
pia  mater  was  infiltrated  with  transparent  straw-coloured  gelatinous  fluid. 
VYliolc  substance  of  brain  pale-coloured.  Much  serous  fluid  m  base  of  skuU 
after  removal  of  bram.  Choroid-plexus  contained  scarcely  any  blood. — Chest : 
Adhesions  of  lungs.  Masses  of  tubercles,  softened,  and  formed  into  cavities. 
^^Abdo/nen :  Large  slough  in  groin,  which  entered  through  parietes  to  a  pouch 
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in  iliac  fossa  tliat  coutaincd  nearly  three  onnccs  of  dark  dotted  Uood.  Cscim 
lulhercnt  to  pariotos,  wliilst  on  opening,  size  of  a  pencil,  comniiuiicatcd  both 
Avith  extcnial  sloupli  and  iliac  fossa.  Walls  of  ilium  and  csecum  tliickmedbj 
tubrrculous  dcjMJsit.  Canal  so  narrow,  that  a  crow-quill  could  searcclT  pias. 
Alucous  iiK'uibranc  dark  hluish-black  coloured  in  various  parts»  and  nlcented. 
Cvsl ,  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg,  in  right  ovary,  filled  with  coffee-coloiircd  fluid. 

*No.  114.— F.,  ttt.  SO.  In  hospital  forty-six  years  and  eight  months.— 
Jhad:  Bniin  of  moderately  finn  consistence.  Convolutions  atrophied,  inter- 
spares  being  fiUeil  by  el«ir  serous  fluid. — Chett:  Canty  of  tliorax  much  d^ 
fonncd.     Adhesions  of  loft  lung  to  parietes. 

No.  115. — M.,  a*t.  43.  In  hospital  five  months  and  ten  days. — Head: 
Bniin  bulged  over  sjiwn  edge  of  bone.  Cerebral  vesM^ls  liu^,  and  full  of  blood; 
ventricles  contained  moderate  amount  of  serous  fluid.  Tnin  layer  of  recently 
oiTiiM'd  soft  yellow lym])h  on  middle  fossa  of  skull;  also  cerebellar  fossa^  and  upper 
process  of  tasiLnr  process.  Dura  mater,  in  these  situations,  Rreatly  injctted 
with  blootl. — Chettt :  Pericardium  inflamdl,  which  extended  to  left  lung.  Pttl- 
nionary  substance  universally  dark  coloured,  and  contained  numerous  ciieiuii- 
scril)e(l  abscesses,  some  large  as  walnut,  mortified,  and  emitted  a  strong  odoor. 

RE3IARKS. 

Considered  in  the  aggrejnitc,  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dissections,  described 
in  the  ])revious  synopsis,  clearly  show  that,  in  addition  to  decided  morbid  ahcn- 
tioiis  of  structure  obser\'cd  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  of  each  case,  ninety- 
nine  patients,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  number,  also  manifested 
distinct  marks  of  disease  in  one  or  more  organs  of  the  chest ;  whilst  fifty-serea 
individuids,  or  half  of  the  whole  autopsies,  likewise  exhibited  pathologiod 
changes,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Many  of 
tlie  cases  1  have  now  detailed  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  amply  illustnte 
the  morbid  ajipearanccs  usually  met  with  in  persons  who  died  wliitst  laboorin^ 
under  mental  alienation ;  althoiigh,  in  a  hu"gc  proportion  of  the  cases  described, 
the  immcrdiate  cause  of  death  seemed  more  owing  to  physical  disease,  especially 
niTceting  the  thoracic  contents,  than  to  their  attendant  mental  malady.  Inda- 
bitably,  tlu^  pathological  appearances  briefly  detailed  in  the  present  coVnmnnica- 
tioii  wouUl  have  proved  much  more  instructive,  had  an  outline  of  the  chief 
.  symptoms,  eliaracteriziug  each  patient's  previous  disease,  been  also  appended,  in 
order  thereby  to  connect  former  psychical  phenomena  with  subsequent  moiind 
change  in  tlie  encephalon;  and  thus  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  notwith- 
standing the  known  diliiculty  of  all  such  attempts,  how  oiiTcrent  phaa»  of 
insanity  more  likely  afi'eet  certain  parts  of  the  brain  than  others ;  m  fact,  to 
localize  within  that  organ,  if  such  were  possible,  the  various  forms  of  mania. 

Considering  tliis  inquiry  requires  mucii  greater  experience  than  the  present 
data  yet  supply,  instead  of  pursuing  suen  a  diificult  subject  any  further  at 
present,  I  would  now  remark,  respect  mg  the  pathological  appearances  met  with 
m  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  autopsies  reported,  that  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  the  ventricles  was  more  freouently  observed  than  any  other  morbid 
appearance ;  eighty-seven  instxmees  liavmff  been  recognised.  Lifiltratiou  of  the 
pia  mater  ranked  next  in  freouency ;  of  wnicli  eiglity-one  examples  are  recorded. 
Tnrgidity  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes  follows  afterwards, 
fifty-seven  cases  having  been  so  enumerated.  Besides  the  above  instances  of 
augmented  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  thirty-four  eases  also  showed  an 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  collected  at  the  biisis  craniid  after  the  brain  was 
removed.  In  twenty-eiglit  patients,  the  dura  mater  adhered  so  firmly  to  the 
cranium,  tliat  this  membrane  was  torn  into  shreds,  and  often  very  extensively^ 
when  separating  the  bone.  Bloody  points  were  noticed  very  numerously  on  the 
cut  surfaces  oif  the  medullary  substance  in  nineteen  ciises.  Tlie  cerebral 
texture  appeared  firmer  than  natural  in  twenty-one  persons ;  whilst  in  sixteeDp 
the  brain  felt  softer.    In  nineteen  instances,  the  convolutions  were  shrunken; 
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but  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  fifteen  they  seemed  compressed  or  flattened.  Effusion 
of  blood,  more  or  less  copiously,  haa  taken  place  mto  the  cavities  or  texture  of 
the  medulla ;  whereby  aeath,  it  may  be  hence  reasonably  assumed,  was  mainly 
produced.  In  eight  individuals,  the  brain  had  become  so  enlarged  in  size  for  its 
containing  cavity  that,  this  organ  bidged  over  the  serous  edges  of  the  cranium, 
immediately  upon  the  skidl-cap  being  removed ;  whereas,  in  eight  other  cases, 
the  bloodvessels  were  to  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  empty.  Althou^ 
not  numerous,  several  examples,  where  the  cerebral  substance  was  altered  m 
colour  from  its  natural  hue,  were  also  recognised.  Thus,  in  seven  cases,  the 
brain  was  changed  to  a  pink  hue,  more  or  less  pronounced ;  two  appc^ared 
red;  one  was  purple;  one  yellow;  and  in  eight  examples  the  medullary 
substance  seemed  much  whiter  than  ordina  y.  Other  important  morbid 
alterations  of  structure,  besides  those  now  specified,  are  also  noted  in 
the  synopsis,  respecting  which  I  would,  however,  only  farther  observe, 
before  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  in  six  autopsies  the  foramen 
of  Monro  was  so  much  enlarged  as  to  make  a  direct  commumcation  betwixt  the 
two  cavities. 

Besides  the  above  appearances,  in  a  few  cases  an  unusual  dryness,  and  even 
a  total  absence  of  all  moisture,  between  the  cerebral  membranes  and  its  con- 
tents, was  abo  remarked ;  and  in  several  a  soft  yellow  lymph  had  been  effused, 
as  if  from  recent  inflammation ;  whilst  in  one  interesting  case  (No.  101),  a 
brownish-red  adventitious  membrane — ^the  size  of  a  crown-piece — adhered 
closely  to  the  dura  mater,  covering  left  posterior  lobe  of  tne  encephalon. 
Lastly,  in  another  equally  curious  instance  of  morbid  chance  (No.  18),  the  brain 
bad  become  greatly  decomposed  in  its  substance,  emitted  an  offensive  smeU, 
and  had  almost  approached  a  state  of  mortification.  The  bony  structure  of  the 
craniiun  likewise  varied,  in  numerous  patients,  from  its  normal  condition; 
npwards  of  one-third,  the  entire  number  Dcing  of  that  description.  Thus,  the 
skull-cap  was  found  unusually  thick  and  heavy  in  nineteen  cases.  In  five,  it 
appeared  pretematurally  thin.  In  four,  the  inner  surface  had  become  uneven^ 
rough,  ana  projected.  In  three,  it  was  shallow.  In  two,  the  bone  seemed  so 
dense  that  tne  diploe  had  disappeared.  In  one  instance,  the  calvarium  was  very 
hard  and  brittle,  but  of  ordinary  thickness ;  whilst  in  another  case  (No.  56),  the 
clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  appeared  so  prominent,  as  to  project  near 
half  an  inch  beyond  its  fellow,  being,  however,  smooth,  and  crusted  with 
cartila^. 

As  already  stated,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dissections  contained  in  tnis  communication,  besides  diseased  changes  in  the 
cranial  contents,  also  manifested  decided  morbid  alterations  of  structure  of  the 
thoracic  organs.  Amongst  the  ninety -three  cases  so  distinguished,  eighty-one 
autopsies  showed  marks  of  recent  or  former  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  their 
membranes.  In  thirty -nine  cases,  the  heart  or  its  valves  were  diseased.  In 
twenty-three,  the  lunp  were  tuberculous.  In  twenty-three,  collections  of  pus- 
some  being  large  vomicae — had  formed.  In  nineteen,  serous  effusion  had  taken 
place  into  the  pleural  cavities ;  and  in  sixteen  patients  the  lungs  had  become 
gangrenous,  which  alteration  was  in  some  cases  even  extensive ;  besides  eight 
examples,  wherein  there  appeared  well-marked  incipient  signs  of  mortification. 
This  large  number  of  cases,  m  which  gangrene  of  the  lungs  had  actually  supeiv 
vened,  constitutes  a  most  important  peculiarity  in  reference  to  maniacs ;  and 
seeing  it  coincides  with  the  experience  of  other  pathologists,  the  above  facts, 
therefore,  become  more  instructive.  Irrespective  of  those  individnab  in  whom 
evident  indications  of  mortification  seemed  only  to  have  just  commenced,  the 
ratio  of  one  case  of  gangrene  in  about  seven  dissections,  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion;  and  irrefragibly  proves  that,  this  form  of  diseased 
structure  prevails  much  oftener  amongst  lunatics,  than  ordinary  sick  persons 
mentally  sane.  It  likewise  deserves  special  observation,  that  eleven  of  the  oases 
occurred  in  males,  whereas  only  five  were  females ;  which  feature,  therefore, 
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conclusively  indicates  ^inpenc  of  the  lungs  as  more  likely  to  affect  the  fonner 
than  latter  sex,  particmar^  patients  whose  mental  malady  was  of  recent  oecnr- 
rence ;  since  all,  excepting  two,  of  the  above  sixteen  cases,  were  parties  who  hid 
not  been  insane  during  any  length  of  time  previously. 

Believing  it  supeiluous  to  discuss  in  detail,  the  varioiiB  pathological 
appearances  observed  in  the  abdominal  viscera  of  the  fifty-four  lunatics  enume- 
rated and  coming  within  this  division,  I  will  only  briefly  remark  on  the  present 
occasion  that,  in  nearly  one  lialf,  or  twenty-five  patients,  inflammation  ai^  or 
ulcers  in,  the  intestines  were  noticed ;  whilst  two  cases  of  the  latter  cat^goiy 
terminated  in  actual  perforation ;  whereby  fscal  matter  had  escaped  into  tlie 
peritoneum,  and  so  caused  death.  In  fifteen  cases,  the  liver  was  diseased.  ^  In 
thirteen,  iiiflanunation  of  the  peritoneum  either  recently  prevailed,  or  adheaiops 
of  that  membrane  existed,  but  apparently  of  old  date ;  whilst,  in  seven  examples, 
serum  was  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavitv.  Again,  in  eighteen  female 
lunatics,  the  uterus  was  diseased,  either  from  ulceration,  the  presence  of  fibrons 
tumours,  or  an  affection  of  the  ovaries ;  and  lastly,  in  fifteen  persons  the  kidneys 
appeared  different,  as  to  size  or  structure,  from  their  natural  condition. 

Respecting  several  interesting  peculiarities  enumerated,  in  the  cenend 
summary  just  given,  of  pathoIogiciU  alterations  met  with  in  the  d^erent  Mditt 
examined,  I  would  here  direct  special  attention  to  one  or  two  features  mani- 
fested by  the  above  dissections,  and  from  which  some  important  practical 
inferences  may  be  deduced.  For  instance,  amongst  the  twenty-eignt  cases 
reported  to  have  exhibited  strong  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull-cap— 
often  so  considerable  as  to  cause  that  membrane  to  be  torn  into  shreds,  wnen 
removing  the  bone — ^twenty-two  occurred  in  persons  who  had  only  recently 
become  msane ;  the  remaining  six  being  chronic  cases ;  whilst  of  these,  seventeen 
were  male,  and  eleven  female,  patients.  Again,  in  the  nineteen  individuals  whose 
skull-cap  was  tliick  and  heavy,  eighteen  were  recent  examples  of  mental  disease, 
with  only  one  case  which  had  been  insane  for  a  long  period ;  amongst  the  former, 
seven  being  males,  and  eleven  females.  Of  the  five  examples  whose  crania  appeared 
prctematurally  thin,  four  were  recent  cases,  and  one  chronic ;  three  being  in 
males,  and  two  in  females.  With  reference  to  the  altered  consistence  noticM  in 
the  brains  of  lunatics,  whether  firmer  or  softer  than  natural,  it  is  important  to 
mention  that,  of  the  twenty-one  instances  where  the  convolutions  seemed 
unusually  firm,  thirteen  were  males,  and  eight  females ;  whilst  seventeen  occurred 
in  recent,  and  only  four  in  chronic,  cases  of  insanity.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
shoidd  also  be  stated  that,  amongst  the  sixteen  examples  of  softened  convolu- 
tions, fourteen  were  recent,  ancT  only  two  were  cases  of  long  duration ;  one 
having  actually  continued  an  insane  resident  of  Bethlem  Hospittd  upwards  (d 
fifty-one  years. 

The  additional  point,  to  which  I  woidd  lastly  direct  the  notice  of  pathologists, 
is  the  proportion  of  cases  where  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  seemed  atrophied 
or  shrunken.  Seventeen  such  instances  being  recorded;  of  whom  six  were 
male,  and  eleven  female,  lunatics ;  eleven  being  in  persons  only  recently  insane, 
and  six  in  parties  who  had  been  affected  many  years.  Of  the  latter,  three  were 
females,  one  of  whom  had  resided  in  the  hospital  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  one 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  third  nearly  forty-seven  years :  she  being 
also  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  Again,  as  to  the  three  males  similariy 
affected,  one  had  been  an  inmate  upwards  of  six  years,  another  more  than 
tT»enty-iiiue  years,  and  the  last  during  thirty  years.  However,  prior  to  deducing 
any  imerencc  respecting  the  greater  frequency  of  slirunken  or  atrophied  con- 
Tolutions,  in  chronic  than  in  recent  cases  of  insanity,  the  fact  should  be  always 
remembered  tliat,  as  twenty-one  dissections  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  now 
enmnerated  were  made  in  patients  who  had  been  insane  during  many  previous 
years,  it  hence  follows,  under  one-third  of  those  cases,  which  were  of  long  dura- 
tion, exhibited  the  morbid  alteration  now  specified ;  wlulst,  among  the  remaining 
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ninety-four  autopsies  of  lunatics  recently  affected,  only  eleven  examples,  or 
nearly  one-ninth  of  the  aggregate  number,  showed  similar  phenomena.  From 
such  data  it  consequently  apoears  that,  old  cases  of  insanity  are  more  likely  to 
exhibit  shrunken  or  atrophica  convolutions,  than  patients  recently  attacked. 

Sneaking  generally,  I  may  say  confidently,  many  of  the  dissections  contained 
in  the  synopsis  now  published  are  botli  instructive  and  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  natnology  ot  mental  diseases.  Two  autopsies  being  however  rather 
remarkable,  as  well  m  regard  to  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  noticed  after 
death,  as  aiso  on  account  of  their  other  features,  therefore  merit  particular 
attention ;  more  especially,  seeing  each  case  constitutes  an  example  of  suicide 
effected  in  an  unusual  manner ;  one,  indeed,  being  almost  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  medicine.  The  first  to  wliich  I  would  direct  attention  is  No.  51  in 
the  synopsis.  This  patient — a  female — ^laboured  under  mania,  and  remained  in 
Bethlem  Hospital  about  one  month.  The  present  attack  was  not  her  first, 
having  been  insane  about  two  years  previously.  She  was  suicidal,  and  had 
become  recently  again  affected  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Was  dways  hasty  in 
temper,  and  although  formerly  of  temperate  habits,  had  recently,  according  to 
the  report  of  friends,  taken  often  to  drinking ;  also  fancied  herself  a  person  of 
title,  and  believed  she  ought  to  inherit  considerable  property.  On  admission, 
this  lunatic  was  flighty,  wild  looking,  restless,  and  likewise  talked  of  destroy- 
ing herself.  Appearea  slovenly,  dirty,  untidy  in  person ;  and  subsequently 
became  very  violent,  spiteful,  and  mischievous.  These  symptoms  continued 
with  little  variation  till  nearly  one  week  before  death,  when  an  att>ack  of  diar- 
rhoea supervened.  This  eompkint  had  become,  however,  so  much  alleviated  by 
opium,  calomel,  counter-irritation,  and  saline  medicines  that,  the  evacuations 
soon  appeared  perfectly  natural ;  but  although  there  remained  still  much  debility, 
the  patient  now  seemed  greatly  improved  m  physical  health.  Tliis  condition 
contmued  even  to  within  one  day  of  her  dissolution,  notwithstanding  the  mind 
appeared  greatly  disturbed,  whibt  she  likewise  became  more  flighty,  restless,  and 
mischievous  than  previously.  Nothing  remarkable,  however,  occurred  until  the 
morning  of  decease ;  when,  after  rising  from  bed  as  usual,  she  walked  across  the 
gallery ;  but  having  there  met  one  of  the  nurses,  was  immediately  led  back  to  her 
sleeping  apartment.  While  being  so  conducted,  she  felt  faint,  and  would  have 
tumoled,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  rendered  by  the  attendant.  The  lunatic, 
however,  rallied  for  a  little,  then  began  to  ramble,  talked  incoherently,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  fell  dead  without  apparent  suffering.  In  this  insane 
patient,  death  was  occasioned  by  pieces  of  a  hair  comb  which  she  liad,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  self-destruction,  previously  swallowed  wholly  unknown  to 
any  attendant,  two  bits  of  that  female  appendage  having  perforated  the  walls  of 
the  intestines,  besides  other  portions  of  it  also  found  in  the  ilium  and  ca?cum, 
as  already  detailed  in  the  synopsis. 

The  second  case  which  I  would  now  likewise  bring  under  the  reader's  obser* 
vation,  is  No.  15  in  the  list  of  dissections.  This  patient  was  a  young  man  of 
good  education,  and  who  recently  occupied  the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
establishment.  Ilis  friends  reported  the  present  attack  was  the  flrst,  that  he 
did  not  seem  suicidal,  and  had  only  recently  oecome  insane;  whilst,  the  symptoms 
exhibited  were,  in  every  respect,  those  of  decided  melancholia.  When  admitted 
into  Bethlem  Hospital,  the  patient  was  very  much  depressed  in  mind,  spoke  of  his 
ill-spent  life  and  wickedness.  Subsequently,  he  would  often  remain  the  entire 
day  without  taking  anv  notice  of  other  persons  in  the  ward,  or  of  passing  occur- 
rences ;  seldom  talked,  and  seemed  regardless  of  cleanliness  or  the  cidls  of 
nature.  In  this  apathetic  condition  he  remained  during  five  weeks;  when, 
having  first  borrowed  a  common  sewing  needle  from  another  inmate  upon  some 
frivolous  pretext,  he  then  thrust  it  into  his  left  side,  between  the  nipple  and 
sternum,  adjoining  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs ;  where,  on  a  careful  local  examina' 
tion,a  small  puncture  was  visible.  Being  soon  afterwards  visited  by  the  resident 
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medical  officer,  the  sufferer  stated  what  Lad  occurred,  and  also  acbioiwled^ 
that  his  purpose  in  committing  this  act  was  to  kill  himself.  On  makmg 
inquiry  respecting  the  symotoms,  he  further  said,  his  heart  quivered  on  hmg 
pierced  by  the  n^dle,  and  tnat  he  still  felt  the  instrument  in  tiiat  organ  nhea 
Dreathing.  Tor  some  time  subsequently,  the  patient  appeared  free  from  pain ; 
but  yenr  often  became  excited,  refused  to  take  food,  and  also  anpeaied  auite  di^ 
ferent  from  his  former  depressed  condition,  frequently  talkea  at  ranaom,  and 
continued  restless  during  the  night.  Two  days  after  the  accident,  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  supervened;  the  pulse  then  became  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  his  skin  hot,  and  tongue  white,  tne  respiration  being  weak,  and  prin- 
cipaUy  abdominal ;  he  also  moaned  much,  whilst  the  slighted  pressure  on  any 
part  of  his  thorax  could  scarcely  be  borne.  Notwithstanding  the  small  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  recently  taken,  no  indication  of  physical  weakness  wit 
apparent ;  the  party  could  sit  up,  and  even  turned  himself  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  appearance  of  suffering,  till  the  morning  of  his  decease.  During  all 
that  day,  however,  he  continued  very  restless,  bemg  seldom  ever  quiet  for  a 
minute  at  a  time ;  the  pulse  now  became  scarcely  perceptible,  but  still  reached 
«ne  hundred  and  thirty,  and  was  very  feeble.  Aibout  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  death,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  swallowed  some  jelly,  appeared  in  some  degree 
even  comfortable,  and  then  calmly  expired  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  zealously  made  by  Mr.  Liawrenee  to  extract  the  needle  in  the  nrst 
instance,  as  also  by  Dr.  Monro  and  Dr.  Wood  to  alleviate  the  consequent 
a^mptoms,  all  treatment  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  and  this  unfortunate  patient 
mea  at  the  end  of  four  days,  aft^r  having  pierced  his  heart  and  pericardium  witii 
the  needle  already  mentioned,  which  nad  perforated  the  left  yentride,  as 
described  in  the  statement  given  of  the  morbid  appearances. 

Both  the  above  cases  are  exceedingly  instructive ;  not  only  in  reference  to 
their  pathological  aspects,  but  as  further  showing  the  necessity  of  constant  super- 
intenaence,  lest  lunatics  shoidd  intentionally  injure  themselves,  even  where  no 
suicidal  propensity  had  been  su^)ected,  or  manifested  previously.  Too  nraeh 
surveillance  can  never  be  exerted  tovrards  insane  patients :  seeing^  the  greatest 
cunning  and  ingenuity  is  often  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  any  instrument 
capable  of  inflicting  bodily  injury.  The  second  case  of  suicide  here  reported, 
and  in  which  the  lunatic  actually  termmated  his  own  mortal  existence  hj  a 
common  sewing  needle,  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  iadependently  of  its 
pathological  importance.  In  fact,  the  chief  circumstance  described  would 
almost  seem  to  realize  Shakespeare's  poetic  allusion  to  self-murder,  in  the  wdl- 
known  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  Prince  says,  "  when  he  himself  might  his 
quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin."  This  quotation  from  the  great  drunatist 
seems  ahnost  applicable  to  the  tragic  occurrence  now  detailed,  and  is  remark- 
able ;  whilst  I  am  led  to  fear,  the  case  related  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  seeing 
the  hackneyed  quotation  here  ^iven  often  takes  hold  of  the  excited  imagination 
of  persons  in  this  country.  That  murder  has  even  been  perpetrated  by  adopt- 
ing tlie  mode  described  in  the  above  case  I  can  readily  believe ;  indeed,  an 
example  perfectly  parallel,  both  in  regard  to  the  instrument  employed  and  the 
fatal  result,  occurred  some  years  a^  near  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden,  where,  a 
M.  de  Lacroix  murdered  his  first  wife,  and  then  a  second  he  had  afterwards 
married ;  both  diabolical  deeds  being  accomplished  by  the  identical  instrument 
now  mentioned — ^viz.,  an  ordinary  sewing  needle.  Having  been  put  on  his  trial, 
M.  de  Lacroix  confessed,  that  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  fair  victims  were 
asleep,  he  thrust  a  needle  into  the  heart  of  each,  whereby  death  almost  imme- 
diately ensued ;  and  as  he  carefully  wiped  away  any  blood  which  oozed  from 
the  slight  puncture  thus  made,  all  trace  of  bodily  violence  was  easily  effaced. 
Such  terrible  tragedies  as  those  last  quoted,  althoudi  not  of  pathological 
interest,  being  nevertheless,  in  many  essential  bearings,  iflustrative  of  a  new  mode 
▼hereby  the  ufe  of  a  fellow-creature  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  short  by  crimi- 
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pis,  or  by  insane  persons  upon  themselves,  I  trust  this  digression,  notwithstand- 
ing it  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  readers  rather  foreign  to  the  pres^  discus- 
sion, will  not  be  considered  wholly  irrelevant. 

Before  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  I  would  further  repeat  that,  the 
follo^iing  is  an  epitome  of  the  morbid  appearances  met  with  iu  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  dissections  now  communicated.  In  eighty-seven 
patients  who  died  insane,  effusion  had  taken  place  into  the  ventncles.  In 
eighty-one,  the  pia  mater  was  infiltrated.  In  fifty-seven,  turgidity  of  the  brain 
and  membranes  was  observed.  In  fifty-five,  the  arachnoid  coat  had  become 
thickened  and  opaque.  In  nineteen,  the  colour  of  the  brain  appeared  altered 
from  its  natural  hue.  In  nineteen  cases,  also,  bloodv  points  were  both  large 
and  numerous  upon  the  cut  medullary  surfaces ;  whilst,  in  ten  instances,  blood 
was  effused — even  sometimes  to  a  considerable  amount — ^within  the  cranium, 
and  evidently  acting  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  these  ][>atients.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  summary  it  therefore  appears,  fiirst,  that  efPusion  of  serum  into 
the  ventricles,  secondly,  mfiltration  of  the  pia  mater,  and  thirdly,  turgidity  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  or  membranes,  arc  the  chief  and  most  common 
diseased  alterations  of  structure,  which  pathologists  may  confidently  anticipate 
in  the  great  majority  of  patients  who  die  whilst  labouring  under  mental 
alienation. 

Appbkdix. 

Since  the  previous  conmiimication  was  written,  several  additional  autopsies 
have  been  made  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  which  I  would  therefore  append.  liike 
those  already  detailed,  they  possess  considerable  interest ;  and  as  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  prominent  symptoms  observed  during  their  former  mental  malady 
is  also  added,  these  dissections  therefore  become  more  worthy  of  perusaL  In 
the  synopsis  similar  details  did  not  accompany  each  case,  chiefly  because  my 
commumcation  might  have  thus  extendea  to  a  greater  length  than  seemed 
desirable.  Such  omissions  indubitably  diminished  the  value  of  various  narra- 
tives then  given,  but  which  docs  not  characterize  those  I  have  now  subjoined. 
As  already  remarked,  however  useful  it  would  become  for  practical  physicians 
to  know,  oeforehand,  the  precise  portion  of  an  insane  patient's  Drain  which  may  be 
affected  by  morbid  chianges  of  structure,  when  particular  mental  phenomena  prevail 
during  d^erent  forms  of  mania,  hitherto,  not  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  (kpartment  of  psychological  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  being  anxious  to 
promote,  even  partially,  so  important  an  inquiry,  I  am  now  induced  to  supply 
the  following  short  contribution,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  contam, 
in  some  respects,  rather  limited  information. 

No.  116. — ^M.,  «t.  48.  In  hospital  thirty-nine  days. — Head:  All  the  vessels 
of  brain  and  membranes  filled  with  blood  to  minutest  ramifications.  Slight 
partial  opacity  of  arachnoid,  and  some  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Fluid  of  ven- 
tricles rather  beyond  normal  quantity.  Effusion  of  blood  in  cerebral  fossie  of 
basis  of  cranii,  sufficient  to  cover  thereby  lobes  of  cerebellum,  and  to  line 
corresponding  part  of  arachnoid  with  a  laver  of  coagulum.  Similar  efiusion, 
but  to  muchless  extent,  on  a  small  part  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere. — Ckesi: 
Posterior  portion  of  left  lung  highly  congested,  and  contained  but  little  air. — 
Acxfe  Mania :  Very  violent  on  aomission,  being  brought  to  Betlilem  confined  in 
a  strait-waistcoat,  and  vrith  fastenings  on  his  legs.  Was  exceedingly  iucoheient ; 
frequently  alluded  to  the  war  with  Russia,  and  that  he  would  xiU  the  enemy. 
Speaks  of  his  own  great  personal  strength,  butts  his  head  against  objects, 
kicks,  strikes,  and  attempts  to  bite  other  persons  indiscriminately.  Is  most 
destructive  of  his  clothes,  and  even  destroys  in  a  day  three  or  four  suits  of  canvas ; 
always  very  dirty,  and  continued  nearly  constantly  most  incoherent.  Latterlv 
the  patient  became  weak,  took  food  very  indifferently,  having  scarcely  strengtii 
to  swallow  a  single  teaspoonful  of  any  liquid,  even  of  bran^,  which  was  uti- 
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mately  the  only  kind  of  support  or  nourishment  taken,  until  he  died  quite 
exhausted. 

No.  117. — ^M.,  Kt.  55.  In  hospital  five  weeks. — Head :  External  vessels 
empty,  internal  full  of  blood.  Very  slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Bloody 
points  on  cut  stirfaccs  of  cerebral  substance. — Ckest :  Masses  of  tubercles  in  a 
crude  state  scattered  through  lungs  ;  both  divisions  being  also  affected  with 
recent  pleuro-pcripneumony,  and  which  on  posterior  aspect  was  rather  extensive. 
'^Melancholia:  Insane  two  months  prior  to  admission,  being  often  in  a  state  of 
decided  melancholy ;  refused  food,  and  exhibited  signs  of  committing  suicide. 
When  admitted,  was  much  depressed  in  spirits,  seemed  very  miserable,  and  soon 
afterwards  appeared  as  if  almost  imbecile.  Often  stands  helpless-looking  in  the 
ward,  is  fr^uently  groaning,  rarely  if  ever  speaks,  and  never  answers  any 
question.  Takes  food  with  great  reluctance,  is  frequently  very  restless  at 
ni^ht,  and  sometimes  exhibits  nearlv  entire  unconsciousness,  widen  continued, 
with  the  other  symptoms,  till  his  malady  terminated  fatallj. 

No.  118. — F.,  Kt.  37.  In  hospital  ten  days.  On  viewmg  patient's  body,  left 
breast  was  enlarged  and  Hvid ;  discoloration  being  at  first  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  effused  blood,  but  it  was  found,  on  more  minute  examination,  to 
be  a  considerable  abscess,  full  of  discoloured  pus. — Head:  External  vesseb 
quite  empty,  internal  moderately  full  of  blood.  Pia  mater  infiltrated  with  per- 
fectly limpid  fluid  in  intervab  of  convolutions.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
ventricles,  with  much  tJso  in  and  about  velum.  Substance  of  brain  soft  in 
central  parts. — Chest :  Old  adhesions  of  right  lung.  Lower  and  back  part  of 
lower  lobe  of  left  highly  congested. — Acute  Mania  after  protracted  lactation : 
Insane  one  week  prior  to  admission,  being  then  frequently  violent,  incoherent, 
and  often  swearing,  although  previously  correct  both  in  language  and  conduct. 
When  admitted  was  very  weak,  blanched  in  countenance,  and  appeared  to 
have  suffered  from  very  violent  maniacal  excitement,  without  her  strength 
having  been  supported  by  sufficient  nourishment.  After  admission,  felt  great 
reluctance  to  take  food,  which  aversion  soon  became  so  marked  that,  afterwards 
she  had  to  be  almost  forced  to  swallow  whatever  passed  her  lips.  Subsequently, 
the  poor  sufferer  became  too  feeble  to  be  noisy,  but  continued  always  very  rest- 
less, and  did  not  remain  a  moment  in  one  position.  Having  constantly  great 
objections  to  take,  not  only  soUd,  but  even  any  liquid  food  or  drink,  she  was 
therefore  forced  to  swallow  beef-tea  and  wine  as  support.  Ultimately,  the 
patient  got  very  feeble,  her  pulse  being  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  at  last  she 
exnired  m  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

No.  119. — F.,  set.  45.  In  hospital  nine  days. — Head:  SkuU-cap  thin  and 
pale.  Dura  mater  quite  detached  from  bone.  Substance  of  brain  softer  than 
natural,  and  septum  lucidum  broken  through. — Chest :  Adhesions  of  left  lung, 
which  was  dark-coloured,  and  full  of  blood  in  posterior  parts.  Heart  flabby,  and  of 
yellowish  colour. — Acute  Mania:  Insane  five  months  prior  to  admission,  a  brother 
being  abo  affected  with  mental  disease,  and  her  malady  reported  to  have  been 
augmented  by  attending  several  theatrical  performances,  and  she  threatened  to 
injure  relatives.  On  admission  was  incoherent,  very  excitable,  often  excessively 
violent,  and  rambled  in  conversation.  These  syniptoms  continued  without  mucn 
abatement  during  the  time  this  patient  remained  in  hospital,  and  till  the  morning 
of  her  decease,  when  she  was  found  dead  in  bed,  as  if  asleep,  but  lying,  in  a 
position  indicating  perfect  repose.  There  appeared  no  contortion  of  coimtenance, 
and  the  body  was  pallid. 

No.  120. — F.,  set.  22.  In  hospital  six  weeks.  Corpse  extremclv  emaciated, 
and  the  whole  surface,  both  ot  trunk  and  limbs,  exhibited  a  dusky  red  or 
blackish  hue.  Head :  Membranes  of  brain  very  full  of  blood.  Dura  mater  of 
a  light  pink  colour.  Vessels  under  arachnoid  full  of  blood.  Numerous  dark 
spots  on  cut  surfaces  of  cerebrum.  Brain  rather  above  normal  consistence,  and 
about  a  dram  of  serous  fluid  in  ventricles. —  Chest :  Both  lungs  contracted 
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towards  posterior  part  of  cavity.  Muscular  substance  of  heart  discoloured,  the 
whole  organ  being  soft,  flabby,  and  contained  a  Quantity  of  durk  fluid  blooid.-- 
Abdomen :  Viscera  soft,  and  in  partial  state  of  aecomposition.  Entire  ovarian 
apparatus  appeared  shrunken  and  bloodless.  Dementia  from  Masturbation : 
Father  and  brother  of  this  patient  were  also  insane.  She  has  attempted  suicide, 
and  has  laboured  under  mental  disease  during  seven  months  prior  to  admission. 
Is  said  to  have  eaten  her  excrements,  often  tears  her  clothes,  and  fre^uentlj 
gets  violent  from  reli^ous  excitement.  Having  been  brought  up  with  the 
expectation  of  inheriting  a  fortune,  she  became  much  depressed  when  reduced 
to  poverty.  Soon  after  tnis  unfortunate  event,  symptoms  of  mental  aberration 
flrst  appeared.  On  admission,  her  person  was  thm  and  emaciated,  habits  filthy 
and  indecent,  whilst  no  feelings  of  modesty  or  delicacy  prevent  her  indulging 
anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  in  tnose  bad  propensities  to  which  she  is  addicte£ 
Occasionally  talks  rationally,  but  very  soon  afterwards  thinks  the  devil  is  going 
to  take  her  to  hell;  appetite  is  voracious.  Sleeps  well.  Soon  afterwards 
became  much  more  excited  and  restless  than  before,  as  likewise  more  dirty. 
Required  being  carefully  watched  to  keep  her  in  bed,  as  she  bruised  herself 
from  rolling  about  and  oy  constant  contortions.  Ultimately,  extreme  debility 
supervened,  and  she  became  quite  exhausted  previous  to  death. 

No.  121. — ^M.,  set.  44.  In  hospital  eight  years  and  nine  months. — Head: 
Vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  distended  with  blood.  Fia  mater  moderately 
infiltrated.  Increased  Quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — Ckest :  Right  lung  full  of 
small  tubercles,  with  also  numerous  vomicse.  Left  lung  attached  extensively  to 
parietes  by  strong  adhesions ;  unattached  portion  being  covered  by  a  thick 
stratum  of  whitish  tolerably  firm  fibrine,  not  organized.  A  few  ounces  of  fluid 
in  cavity.  Posterior  part  of  upper  lobe  in  congestive  state  of  inflammation. 
Lower  lobe  partially  consolidated.  Pericardium  closely  adherent  to  heart 
throughout  entire  surface;  membrane  being  considerably  thickened  and 
indurated. — Abdomen :  Colon  descended  to  brim  of  pelvis,  and  was  in  contact 
with  sympliisis  pubb,  it  then  passed  to  left  hypochrondrium,  from  whence  the 
intestine  afterwards  pursued  its  regular  course. — Melancholia:  Disease  here- 
ditary ;  liis  grandfather  having  been  also  insane.  Is  suicidal,  and  has  attempted 
to  drown  himself.  When  admitted,  believed  all  food  given  him  was  human 
flesh  and  blood,  that  he  formed  one  of  the  Trinity,  and  tnerefore,  had  become  ft 
divine  personage.  Mind  weak,  if  not  imbecile ;  and  although  rather  clever  as  a 
desi^ng  artist,  when  asked  to  employ  himself  in  any  useful  manner  often 
rephed:  "  If  sufficiently  well  to  work,  I  am,  therefore,  well  enough  to  beset  at 
liberty."  This  patient  continued  much  in  the  same  state  till  his  death,  which 
ultimately  arose  from  pectoral  disease  as  shown  by  the  autopsy. 

No.  122. — ^M.,  st.  34.  In  hospital  eleven  days. — Head:  Brain  firm,  and 
vessels  somewhat  fuller  than  natural.  Several  opaque  spots  on  arachnoid. 
Cerebellum  softer  than  natural,  and  lay  in  a  quantity  of  turbid  serous  fluid, 
which  seemed  to  fill  whole  vertebral  canal. — Ckest :  Left  lung  slightly  adherent 
at  upper  portion,  and  presented  a  dark  bluish-black  hue,  over  wncde  posterior 
and  lower  surface.  Cut  surfaces  nearly  black,  and  structure  friable ;  organ  in 
last  stage  of  congestive  pneumonia,  and  reduced,  in  many  parts,  to  a  dark  brown 
coloured  semi-fluid  substance  of  offensive  odour.  Right  lung  extensively  mor- 
tified. About  a  pint  and  a  half  of  serous  fluid  in  pleural  sBC-^Abdomen :  Ghill 
bladder  distended.  Small  intestines,  dark  coloured,  with  a  thick  black  fluid 
matter  effused  on  mucous  membrane,  and  resembled  that  which  could  be 
squeezed  from  disorganized  lung. — Mania :  Insane  ten  days  prior  to  admission, 
but  had  been  similany  affected  on  two  previous  occasions,  is  now  exoeedinglj 
restless,  and  labours  under  ^reat  excitement,  ^though  in  a  very  debiliti&a 
physical  condition.  Seems  quite  regardless  of  the  calls  of  nature.  Particnkrij 
obstinate,  and  not  only  refuses  all  solid  food,  but  even  to  take  any  liquid  tdiat- 
ever,  unless  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    When  the  patient's  name  ia  piQ- 
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Boanced  sharply,  he  sometimes  moves  his  head  slightly,  as  if  recognising  the 
Booad ;  but  he  can  never  be  made  to  speak.  Bowels  very  constipated.  Two  daya 
after  admission,  during  an  attack  of  great  excitement,  had  contortions  of  limbs» 
beiaane  very  restless,  could  scarcelv  De  kept  in  bed,  shouted  much,  and  used 
most  indet^nt  language,  his  pulse  oein^  also  at  this  time  almost  imperceptible. 
Next  day,  he  appeared  quite  unconscious,  and  would  scarcely  take  nourish- 
Bient.  Although  labouring  under  pneumonia,  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  days 
of  patient's  life  that  any  symptoms  of  pectoral  disease  seemed  to  supervene,  a- 
dumess  being  then  discovered  on  percussion  over  the  posterior  part  of  right 
hxne.    He  had  no  cough,  and  app^inS  altogether  free  from  pain  in  chest. 

No.  123. — ^M.,  act.  27.  In  hospital  six  years  and  thirty  weeks. — Head: 
Bfain  firm  and  white.  Anterior  lobes  flattened.  Supra-ventricular  mass  of 
cerebral  matter  below  average  in  quantity,  and  shrunken. — CAest :  Pericardium 
oontained  large  amount  of  turbid  serum ;  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous 
loid  in  pleimd  cavities.  Left  lung  studded  with  opaque  softened  tubercles. 
Adhesions  of  rij^t  lung,  and  a  lar^  irreguhir  cavity  m  substance. — Abdomen : 
Two  tuberdes  in  ilium.  Mesentenc  glands  larger  than  natural,  with  serous  fluid 
eflosed  in  peritoneal  cavity.  Kidneys  small  and  flat. — Melancholia :  Incurably 
insane  for  some  time  prior  to  admission ;  disease  being  originally  caused  bV 
over  study,  and  reported  a  suicidal  patient ;  seems  exceedingly  depressed  and 
dnll,  is  weak  in  body,  and  much  out  of  health.  Has  a  rather  prominent  eje, 
which  he  generally  keeps  directed  downwards.  Appears  very  timid ;  avoids 
notioe  by  other  patients,  and  seeks  retired  comers,  as  if  anxious  to  hide  himself 
£nmi  observation.  Does  not  relish  any  kind  of  employment,  and  is  disinclined  to 
every  species  of  bodily  exertion.  Exceedingly  restless  at  night ;  and  ti^es  food 
indinerently.  Is  reported  to  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  strangle  himself, 
as  also  to  cause  death  by  swallowing  stones.  Believes  he  has  been  unjustly 
ezduded  from  all  religious  society,  the  people  about  him  being  quite  changed, 
and  that  his  mother  is  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Before  decease,  became  grei^ 
emaciated. 

Believing  it  superfluous  to  make  len^hened  commentaries  upon  the  eight 
antopsies  now  appended,  I  will  there^re  only  remark  that,  they  constitute 
instructive  illustrations  of  the  varied  forms  of  insanity  usually  met  with  in 
practice.  Instances  of  violent  mania  have  been  thus  recorded,  as  also  of  melan- 
diolia.  Manii^  following  protracted  lactation,  and  dementia  from  masturbation 
being  likewise  described.  Besides  these  examples,  the  interesting  case  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs  will  repay  perusal ;  more  particularly,  since  scarcely  any 
symptom  of  the  extensive  pectoral  disease  actually  existing  could  be  distmctly 
ascertained  during  life,  but  which  peculiar  feature  often  characterizes  this  morbid 
change  of  structure  as  observed  amongst  insane  persons,  if  compared  with 
ordinaiy  patiraits.  Lastly,  the  case  of  chronic  melancholia,  with  which  ^e 
uesent  series  concludes,  specially  merits  notice,  seeing  it  famishes  another' 
uhistration  to  those  previously  given,  of  a  rather  common  occurrence  in  persona 
hmg  insane — ^viz.,  where  the  cerebral  matter  appeared  below  an  average  quantity 
and  sfaninken. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  AMEBICAN  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTS. 

(jP^romHu  yew  Tort  Tribmu,) 

A  PXW  years  since,,  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Bull's 
Head  Tavern,  on  the  Troy  road,  when  they  were  told  it  was  to  be  fitted  up  as 
a  school-house  for  idiots,  shook  their  hems,  and  pretty  generally  agreed  mat 
folks  who  thought  natural  fools  could  be  taught  anything  were  but  little  better 
than  natural  fools  themselves. 

The  school  was  opened,  however,  and  has  gradually  risen  in  popular  favour, 
until  now  the  old  Ball's  Head,  has  got  too  small  to  accommodate  the  laige 
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nomber  of  pupils  for  wliom  applications  poor  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  State,  to  whom  no  small  portion  of  tne  credit  of  making  the  experiment 
belongs,  is  now  erecting  a  large  asylum  at  Syracuse,  where  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  can  be  more  fully  and  effectively  carried  out. 

The  present  building  stands  a  little  out  of  the  city  limits,  a  few  rods 
back  from  the  turnpike.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending  brick  house.  Inside, 
it  looks  very  much  like  any  other  boardbig-school.  If  you  visit  it  to  sec  its 
operation.  Dr.  Wilbur  takes  you  first  into  a  small  building,  disconnected  with 
the  main  one.  This  room  you  at  first,  perhaps,  conjecture  to  be  a  gymna- 
sium, for  two  ladders  run  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  a  third  is  laid  across, 
horizontallT,  connecting  them,  and  under  it  is  a  mattress.  There  are  two 
S(]uarc  tables,  around  which  are  seated  perhaps  a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  of 
six  to  sixteen  years  old,  apparently  playing  with  the  blocks,  coloureid  balls, 
printed  cards,  &c.,  that  lie  on  them.  A  young  man  at  one,  and  a  young 
woman  at  the  other,  are  talking  to  the  chil(£ren  constantly  in  loud,  but  cheery, 
kindly  tones,  as  if  stimulating  them  to  go  on  with  their  work,  or  plays,  or 
whatever  it  is.  Tlic  pupils  do  not  have  the  vacant  stare,  nor  the  low  retreating 
foreheads,  nor  exhibit  tlie  personal  neglect  you  expected.  One  or  two  have 
unprepossessing  faces,  and  three  or  four  are  cross-eved,  but  nearly  all  look  in- 
telligent, and  sdl  are  neat ;  some  quite  pretty.  Ton  are  a  novelty  to  them,  and 
they  follow  you  with  gratified  eyes,  most  of  them  latching  heartily.  This  is 
the  first  indication  they  give  you  of  being  idiots,  lor  were  they  sane  and 
sensible,  they  would  uuaerstand  that  visitors  are  not  always  a  matter  of  rejoicing. 

These  are  the  newest  comers.  Here  are  one  or  two,  as  yet  scarcely  taught 
even  to  use  their  senses.  That  girVs  eyes  wander  restlessly  over  everything  itt 
the  room,  but  wave  your  handkerchief  before  them,  and  she  will  never  notice 
it,  or  separate  it  in  her  vision  from  the  mass  of  objects  that  flits  before  her 
dull  comprehension.  Shout  at  that  boy's  ear,  and  he  will  hardly  pay  more 
attention  to  it  than  a  post.  Put  an  icicle,  or  red-hot  coal  in  his  hand,  and  ho 
would  scream  with  pam,  but  he  would  not  know  enough  to  turn  his  hand  over 
to  let  it  drop.  Throw  yonder  club  at  him,  and  he  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
save  himseli,  but  would  laugh  insanely  as  it  struck  him  down,  and  never  knew 
what  hurt  him.  A  desperate  task,  indeed,  to  teach  these  eyes  to  see,  ears 
to  hear,  and  benumbed  brains  to  thmk. 

The  teacher  hangs  one  of  the  boys  on  the  ladder  by  the  hands.  He  has  but 
to  let  go  to  drop  a  few  inches  upon  the  soft  bed  underneath.  But  he  has  no 
sense  to  teach  him  that.  He  clings  tightly  to  the  round,  and  perhaps  cries  at 
the  pain  the  act  gives  him,  but  he  does  not  move.  The  teacher  puts  his  arm 
roimd  him  and  lifts  him  up,  lifts  his  hand,  places  it  on  the  next  round,  and 
cheers  and  encourages  him  in  a  kind,  loua  voice.  Then  the  other  hand. 
And  so,  after  repeated  lessons,  it  is  at  last  almost  forced  upon  his  sluggish 
mind,  that  he  can  use  his  hands  and  feet  to  reach  the  floor. 

Another,  who  has  been  some  months  at  the  institution,  is  called  to  show  his 
acquirements.  His  delight  runs  over  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  breaks  into  a 
broad  grin  at  the  opportunity.  He  runs  up  the  lacCder,  down  it,  under  it,  over 
it,  backward,  forward,  head  foremost,  feet  foremost,  and  finally  throws  himself 
into  the  teacher's  arms,  with  an  exulting  burst  of  irrepressilws  lan^ter.  He 
has  been  taught  to  do  only  what  can  be  taught  to  dogs  and  cats ;  but,  witJi 
less  natural  intelligence  than  they,  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  can  be  taught  at  alL 

Another  means  of  rousing  and  fixing  the  dormant  faculty  of  attention  is  bj 
throwing  from  hand  to  hand  a  stick,  as  boys  play  "  catch.''  Two  who  haye 
become  expert  at  this  engage  in  it,  with  a  nervous  straining  of  every  muscle^ 
that  denotes  what  a  tremei^ous  mental  effort  the  simple  act  requires,  when, 
sudi  intellects  are  called  upon  to  perform  it. 

The  Httle  circle  aroimd  the  first  table  are  being  taiu^t  to  put,  first  one 
white,  then  one  red  bead,  alternately,  upon  a  smig.    Then  two  white,  sad 
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two  red,  &c.  They  do  not  learn  it  immediately,  nor  in  an  hoar,  nor  a  daj, 
perhaps  not  a  week,  or  a  mouth.  But  when  ttiey  do  learn,  they  hare  gained 
an  idea  of  number — ^the  first  in  all  their  lives.  And  when  they  have  learned 
it— such  extravagant  joy!  When  an  idea  does  enter  their  poor  darkened 
brains,  it  is  like  the  thought  that  occurred  to  the  Greek  philosopher  in  his 
Vith,  making  him  leap  out,  half-dressed,  and  run  through  the  streets,  shouting, 
"  Eureka !" — "  I  have  found  it !"  Nowhere  is  there  a  pupil  that  is  so  grate- 
ful to  you  for  a  new  thought  as  this  poor  idiot,  that  has  never  learned  the  use 
of  thoughts  at  all. 

Thus  the  system  proceeds.  It  begins  with  the  simplest  of  all  imprnsions— 
the  very  foundation.  Here  is  a  row  of  circular  blocks  of  different  sizes,  and 
there  is  a  row  of  holes,  into  which  they  respectively  fit.  The  idiot  is  taught 
to  put  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  thus  he  makes  his  first  camparUon, 
ana  gets  his  first  idea  ol  tize.  There  is  a  set  of  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white  balls  and  cups.  To  fit  each  ball  to  its  proper  cup  leads  him  to  a 
comprehension  of  differences  in  colour.  Another  set  ot  various  shaped  blocks 
teacn  him  form. 

l^lien  he  has  advanced  thus  far  he  can  be  taught  to  recognise  a  word 
printed  on  a  card.  But  he  recoenises  it  as  you  do  a  face,  by  its  general  aspect, 
not  by  its  component  parts.  Upside  down  or  right-side  up,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  him.  By  degrees,  ne  is  brought,  first  to  know  its  meaning,  then  its  sei)a- 
rate  letters,  and  then  to  trace  it  on  the  black  board.  When  he  can  do  this, 
he  has  reached  the  threshold  on  which  ordinary  children  stand  when  they  first 
^  to  school.  Thenceforth  his  education  is  much  like  theirs,  only  requiring 
infinitely  more  patience  and  perseverance  and  gentleness. 

Next  you  pass  into  the  main  school-room,  where  two  dozen  or  more  are 
assembled.  Some  are  sitting  at  their  desks  and  books.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  is  a  class  spelling  simple  words,  and  at  the  other,  another  class,  naming 
places,  as  they  are  pointed  out  on  an  outline  map.  The  studies  are  like  those 
of  other  schools,  but  not  so  the  pupils.  Time  after  time  do  the  listless  ears 
torn  away,  and  the  dull  eyes  stare  in  vacant  stupidity.  But  the  teacher's 
whole  heart  seems  to  be  set  on  making  them  comprehend — she  rouses,  ques- 
tions, answers,  encourages,  smiles,  nods,  and  commends,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  with  unflagijing,  gentle  patience.  "Now,  Eddie!"  "Quick,  Eanniel" 
"Spell  it,  dear.*^  "Tlunk,  Harry,  that's  a  good  boy  !"  "You  can  tell  iAaf, 
Kitty," — patting  one  on  the  head,  smiling  encoura^mcnt  to  the  other,  and 
clapping  her  hands  to  arouse  the  attention  of  a  third — for  all  the  world  as 
if  tney  were  sound  asleep,  and  she  was  bound  to  force  the  information  into 
their  drowsy  ears  and  out  of  their  sleepy  mouths  in  order  to  wake  them  up. 
Sound  asleep  they  are,  intellectuall}r,  and  so  they  would  remain,  if  her  loSfsi 
and  voice  were  not  every  moment  reiterating  something  to  arrest  and  fix  their 
irregular,  wandering  train  of  thought. 

At  last  the  slow,  nesitating  answer  comes,  given  with  a  trembling  eagerness 
of  manner,  but  with  the  imperfect  lisp  of  early  childhood,  for  few  of  the  idiots, 
when  first  brought  here,  can  speak  distinctly.  Great  is  Eddie's  triumph  if  the 
answer  happens  to  be  right.  Besides  the  commendations  of  the  teacher,  the 
whole  class  beams  with  sjrmpathetic  exultation;  for  in  these  simple  natures 
there  is  an  implicit,  trusting  confidence  and  lack  of  jealousy  that  we  educated 
and  wise  people  are  stran^rs  to. 

Everything  in  the  studies  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  TMien  the  name  of 
an  object  is  to  be  spelled,  the  object  itself  is  shown,  that  they  may  understand 
the  connexion  between  the  word  sad  the  thing.  Abundance  of  pictures,  roapa, 
globes,  and  models  illustrate  the  geogn^hical  and  historical  lessons.  In  short, 
no  pains  are  spared  to  strengthen  the  two  facidties,  especially  weak  in  idiots — 
eoHceutration  and  conception. 

Pass  now  into  the  hist  room.    At  the  bkck-board  a  boy  of  ten  is  copying  an 
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outline  dra^ving  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Another  will  write  his  own  name, 
and  yours,  if  requested.  Another  is  performing  a  difficult  sum  in  long  division. 
Here  is  a  .G:irl  of  fourteen  who  cannot  speak  the  simplest  word  without  more 
exertion  that  it  would  cost  you  to  halloo  across  the  street,  yet  she  will  name 
the  different  countries  as  you  point  them  out  on  an  outline  globe,  describe  their 
inhabitants,  productions,  and  pnysical  condition.  There  is  a  boy  who,  besides 
his  idiocy,  was  pronounced  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  cradle,  and  came  here  from 
the  Asylum  for  Mutes;  yet,  in  less  than  three  years,  he  has  learned  the 
elements  of  English  grammar,  and  will  parse  you  a  sentence  and  give  the 
syntax.  And  here  is  another  little  fellow  with  a  paralysed  arm,  who  can  set 
Qown  and  work  out  an  algebraic  formula  better  than  most  boys  who  possess  all 
their  faculties.  When  the  idiot  can  master  grammar  and  mathematics,  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  an  idiot  no  longer.  He  can  carry  out  a  train  of  reasoning  and 
reflection,  and  Plato  and  Newton  had  no  different  process  whereby  to  attain 
the  greatest  philosophic  truths. 

It  seems  strange,  and  yet  it  strikes  you  that  somehow  these  advanced  pupils 
have  a  more  staid  and  sober  look  than  those  whom  you  saw  at  first.  But  so  it 
is.  As  they  exchange  a  mere  animal  nature  for  a  human  one,  they  gradually 
lose  that  perpetual  manifestation  of  glee  so  charactenstic  of  idiotcy.  It  is  not 
that  they  nave  made  intellectual  progress  at  the  expense  of  physical,  for  they 
are  plump  and  rosy.  It  is  not  that  their  development,  opening  as  it  does, 
sources  of  enduring  and  deep  happiness,  has  made  them  grave.  But  it  is 
beccause  a  wise  Providence  partially  compensates  the  poor  unfortunate  who 
lacks  everything  else,  by  the  pleasing,  ludicrous  images  that  occupy  his  vision, 
and  dance  in  perpetual  succession  before  his  bewildered  brain. 

Of  course,  while  the  education  of  the  intellect  goes  on,  that  of  the  moral 
sense  is  not  neglected.  Moral  duties  are  inculcated  at  each  step,  and  such 
spiritual  truths  taught  as  can  be  made  comprehensible. 

The  physical  teacnmg  and  exercise  are  not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
school.  Prom  being  helpless,  brutish  almost  in  habits,  they  are  taught  to 
stand,  to  sit,  to  walk,  to  use  their  hands,  to  feed  themselves,  to  take  care  of 
their  persons  and  clothes,  and  to  conduct  themselves  like  other  reasoning 
beings.  One  exercise  in  which  the  boys  take  an  especial  delight  is  the  military 
manual,  which  they  go  through  with  at  the  word  of  comnuuid,  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  with  mimic  guns.  Sometimes  the  company  is  put  under  command  of  one 
of  their  own  numoer.    In  the  summer  they  work  in  the  ^den,  &c. 

At  meal-time  they  enter  the  diniiij^-room  quietly  and  in  order,  and  find  and 
take  their  own  seats.  If  you  look  in  upon  the  row,  with  their  neat  aprons, 
clean  faces,  and  smootldy  brushed  hair,  sitting  patiently  and  decorously  until 
they  are  helped  to  the  dishes  before  them,  you  would  liardly  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  wild,  uncontrollable  class  of  beings  that  are  commonly  known  as 
idiots. 

That  the  discipline  is  firm  and  strict,  you  cannot  but  believe,  on  seeing  these 
efTects  of  it,  ana  on  watching  the  ready  obedience  yielded  to  the  teachers. 
Yet  that  it  is  marked  by  parental  gentleness  and  kindness  cannot  be  doubted, 
wlien  you  see  with  what  eagerness  they  comply  with  their  teachers'  wbhes, 
with  what  satisfaction  they  receive  their  approval,  how  thev  turn  to  them  in 
every  difficulty  or  fear,  ana  what  affectionate  regard  they  exnibit  for  each  and 
all  of  them.  One  of  the  teachers  told  us  she  found  them  (savii^  lack  of 
comprehension)  easier  to  manage  than  other  children  of  their  age.  Certain  it 
is,  that  few  schoolmasters  can  enter  their  recitation-rooms,  assured  of  so  ioyful 
and  affectionate  a  reception  as  that  which  greets  the  entrance  of  Dr.  W  ilbur. 
Not  only  the  State,  but  the  world,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  successful 
experiment,  which  we  trust  is  yet  to  be  the  means  of  lifting  up  into  the  scale 
of  humanity  many  a  poor  being  hitherto  left  in  mental  darkness  and  bodily 
misery. 
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MEBICO-LEGAL  JURISPRUDENCE.— IMPORTANT  TRIAL. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIABY,  EDINBUHGH. 

WILFUL  FIBJB-BJLISING. 

This  Ck)\irt  met  for  the  trial  of  Br.  George  Lillie  Smith  and  Robert 
Campbell,  for  the  crime  of  wilful  fire-raising,  at  Hanghs  of  Kinnaiid,  new 
Brecnin. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  Lords  Cowan  and  Deas,  were  on  the  bencL  The 
Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  conducted  the  prosecution;  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  David  Mure,  and  Mr.  John  Millar,  appeared  for  Dr. 
Smith ;  and  Mr.  G.  Patton  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Shand  for  Campbell 

The  prisoners  were  charged  with  havings  on  the  30th  of  September,  or  the 
1st  October,  in  or  near  the  stackyard  of  the  farm  of  Haughs  of  Aimoaird,  pariah 
of  Pamell,  Porfarshire,  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  wiSully  set  fire  to  one  or 
more  stacks  of  grain,  b^  wpiying  to  them  lighted  matches  or  other  iffoited  sub- 
stance— the  fire  thus  wilfiuly  applied  having  taken  eSect,  and  burned  the  whole 
stackyard,  containing  altogether  fifty-five  stocks  of  grain. 

The  prisoner  Smith  is  a  man  of  florid  aspect,  and  of  middle  age.  The 
prisoner  Campbell  is  an  old  man  of  simple  appearance. 

The  panneLs  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  case  went  to  tiiaL  A  special 
defence  was  put  m  for  Smith,  that  at  the  time  of  the  fire  he  was  insane ;  and 
for  CampbdC  that  Smith  was  liable  to  get  excited,  and  that  his  conduct  under 
that  excitement  was  calculated  to  alarm  and  overawe  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  farmer,  Haoghs  of  Kinnaird,  deponed—My  wife  lived  mart 
from  mc  for  some  time,  but  returned  home  in  the  beginning  of  September  last. 
On  the  night  of  the  30th  September,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  was  in  my  stackjaid, 
when  all  was  n^ht.  The  household  went  tol)ed  between  nine  and  ten.  I  was 
awakened  a  hiiSe  after  one  o'clock,  and  found  the  stackyard  on  fire.  I  found  a 
number  of  the  servants  had  already  collected.  I  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fire^ 
but  did  not  succeed  till  all  the  stacks  were  burnt.  There  were  fifty-one  stacka 
and  four  small  huts  destroyed.  I  sent  to  Brechin  and  to  Montrose  for  fiie> 
euc;ines.  Brechin  is  about  four  nules  distance.  The  steading  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  Bridge  of  Dun,  and  six  from  Montrose.  Two  engines  came,  and 
assisted  in  putting  out  the  flames.  There  was  about  half  a  stack  saved,  but 
even  it  was  much  scorched  and  damaged.  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  stadL- 
yard  at  that  time  at  about  2000/.  It  would  now  have  been  worth  consideral^ 
more,  from  the  rise  in  prices.  When  I  ^t  up  there  was  a  slight  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  1  think  its  direction  became  changed  afterwards.  The 
farm-steading  stands  between  the  house  and  the  stackyard.  There  is  only 
about  three  yards  space  between  the  steading  and  the  stacks.  The  house  is  at 
the  other  side  of  the  steading.  I  suspected  immediately  that  Dr.  Smith  had 
set  the  stackyard  on  fire.  He  had  sent  &  threatening  letter  to  my  wife  some 
days  previous. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  Court  :— 

"  Monday,  September  25. 

"My  dbak  Mrs.  Smith,— I  still  call  you  so  for  all  the  iniquity  yon  have 
done  me. 

"  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  think.  (I'll  keep  all  my  promises  to  you.  m  do 
nothing  without  telling  you^ 

"As  to  your  return  to  Mr.  Smith,  I  should  have  been  as  happy  to  give  you 
mj  ann  to  ^  back  as  I  was  to  lead  you  away  had  you  told  me.  You  lunre 
nmdi  to  think  of. 

"All  I  ask  of  you  is  an  interview  with  me,  or  write  me.    My  intentions  at 
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present  are  determined  thereby.    You  know  my  proposed  movements,  but  they 
shall  be  delayed  according  to  circumstances. 

"  I  have  been  ready  to  help  you  in  trouble,  but  be  assured  I  am  as  ready  to 
act  when  I  am  opposed.    I  am  not  one  that  will  be  shuffled. 

**  I  ask  of  you  to  write  me  first,  and  then  give  me  "an  audience.  If  you  do 
not  do  so,  I  shall  have  one  perhaps  less  agreeable  to  you.  As  your  Mend,  as  I 
have  ever  been,  I  ask  you  to  do  so.  Blame  me  not,  but  my  olood  is  boiling 
and  retribution  I  shall  have  in  one  shape  or  another.  I  care  not  though  this 
comes  to  his  honour's  hands — ^you  may  show  it  to  him. 

"  Your  happiness  depends  on  your  answer  to  me.  I  am  not  in  trnn  to  be  trifled 
with,  or  ifet  auped. 

•*  For  all  you  have  done  against  me,  and  insult  offered  me,  I  say 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  ever  your  sincere  friend, 

"Geo.  L.  Smith. 

"  P.S. — Give  me  an  answer,  or  you  shall  everlastingly  repent  it.        G.  L.  S.* 

On  the  back  was  written — 

"  I  confess  I  walk  out  of  the  course  of  a  gentleman  in  writmg  tins,  but  it  is 
only  my  regard  for  you  that  has  caused  me  to  do  so.  EecoUeet^  for  once  and 
all,  I  am  one  who  will  act  as  I  say.  G.  L.  S." 

That  letter  was  brought  to  my  wife  by  a  girl  named  Clark,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Smith's  housekeeper.  Smith  had  a  residence  in  Montrose,  but  he  had  been  in 
Edinburgh  most  of  the  time  my  wife  was  there.  During  the  greater  part  of 
last  year  I  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  I  had  reason  to  know,  from 
the  report  of  the  person  my  wife  was  living  with  in  Edinburgh,  that-  Dr.  Smith 
was  displeased  with  her  for  retumiufi;  to  me.  The  policeman  came  down  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  told  him  who  I  suspected. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — ^I  and  my  wife  had  been  living  in  a 
state  of  separation  previous  to  the  fire.  She  had  returned  to  me  on  the  1st 
September,  after  a  separation  of  six  months,  by  affpeemcnt.  During  that  period 
^e  had  been  m  Edmburgh.  I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  since  he  came  to 
Montrose,  seventeen  or  e^teen  years  ago.  I  have  been  intimate  with  him' 
from  the  autumn  of  1852  tul  we  had  a  difference  about  the  14th  Januaiy,  1854» 
During  1853,  Dr.  Smith  frequently  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  appeared 
excited.  At  first  I  thought  it  proceeded  from  illness,  and  the  state  of  his 
affairs ;  but  latterly  1  ascnoed  it  to  his  taking  too  much  drink.  I  ascribe  it  ta 
that  cause  now,  more  so  than  ever. 

By  Mr.  Patton — ^1  had  seen  Campbell  either  once  or  twice  before.  I  never 
^ke  to  him.    1  saw  him  once  in  Dr.  Smith's  house. 

By  the  Court — While  in  my  house  Smith  had  q)portimities  of  getting  drink 
without  my  knowing  it.  The  sideboard  was  left  open,  he  having  complamed  of 
my  wife  for  having*  locked  it.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  ho 
took  drink  from  the  sideboard,  but  when  he  slept  in  my  house  be  got  wine 
placed  in  his  bedroom.  He  sometimes  got  into  violent  passions,  and  used  reiy 
violent  language.  1  would  not  say  that  these  were  the  effects  of  drink  alto- 
gether, but  he  complained  of  his  being  unwell,  and  I  certainly  thoiuht  he  waa 
taking  too  much  drink,  and  that  this  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  violence; 

By  the  Dean — He  was  living  a  considerable  time  in  my  house,  from  the  4th 
December,  1853,  to  about  the  16th.  He  was  suffering  from  ill-heahh.  I 
insisted  on  Dr.  Booth  or  some  medical  man  remaining  constantly  with  him  till  he 
ffot  better.  Before  the  4th  December,  1  had  had  a  message  -frcHn  Dr.  Smith 
that  he  thought  he  was  dying.  I  went  to  see  him.  He  ^eaded  with  me  to 
allow  him  to  come  to  live  in  my  house.  I  consented  to  his  coming  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  bringing  his  housekeeper  to  nurse  him.  i  would  not,  en  any 
account,  permit  my  ^e  to  do  so.  He  b  no  relation  of  mine  whatever,  lib 
came  out  to  me  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  with  Dr.  (MIcer,  his  partner  in  business. 
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\rlio  went  away  again  to  Montrose.  On  the  Monday  I  sent  for  Dr.  Booth,  and 
insisted  on  his  staying  with  him.  On  the  Friday  following  he  came  into  the 
room  in  his  night-shirt,  while  we  were  sitting  at  tea,  and  m  an  excited  state. 
It  was  then  tliat  he  swallowed  several  glasses  of  brandy,  which  we  could  not 
prevent  him  drinking.  His  medical  man  had  wanted  to  confine  him  to  six 
glasses  a  day,  but  he  would  not  be  limited  to  that.  I  afterwards  found  he  was 
getting  about  a  bottle  and  a-half  of  wine  a-day.  The  next  week,  on  a  soothing 
diet,  he  got  rapidly  better,  and  by  Friday  following  he  was  gein^  about  mj 
stack-yard  with  Dr.  Booth,  shooting  pigeons.  Dr.  Smith  was  mamed,  and  had 
been  separated  from  liis  wife ;  and  dunng  his  excitement  he  spoke  much  about 
that  separation.  It  was  in  the  preceding  May  he  first  told  us  of  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  and  it  was  about  that  time  I  began  to  think  he  was  falling  into 
habits  of  drinking. 

Margaret  Smitn,  wife  of  last  witness — I  have  known  the  prisoner.  Dr.  Smith, 
several  years.  I  had*  a  dispute  with  my  husband  about  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  and  I  went  to  reside  m  Edinburgh.  While  there  I  occasionally  called  to 
see  Dr.  Smith,  as  a  friend.  I  went  back  to  my  husband  in  September.  Dr. 
Smith  did  not  know  I  meant  to  return.  After  I  returned  I  got  a  letter  from 
him  by  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clark.  I  gave  it  to  my  husband,  and  sent  no 
answer.  I  got  another  letter  on  the  Saturday  night,  two  hours  before  the  fire. 
I  tore  it  up.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  preserved.  These  are  the  fragments  of 
that  letter  now  shown  me.  All  I  read  was  that  he  expected  me  to  write  to 
him  again.    I  answered  neither  of  the  letters. 

By  the  Dean — ^My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith  commenced  about  six  and  a- 
half  years  ago,  after  I  was  married.  I  have  never  noticed  any  change  in  his 
manners ;  he  has  always  been  the  same  ever  since  I  knew  him.  He  was  allowed 
brandy,  and  generally  drank  his  allowance,  which  was  two  glasses  a-day,  I 
think.'^  When  I  saw  him  in  Edinburgh,  he  complained  of  ill-health.  He  was 
at  times  excited,  at  other  times  not  so.  So  long  as  I  knew  liim,  particularly 
for  three  and  a-half  years  past,  he  was  subject  to  uts  of  excitement. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  know  Dr.  Smith  intended  to  go  abroad  while  I 
was  living  in  Edinburgh.  He  said  he  intended  to  apply  to  Government  for  an 
appointment.    I  did  not  know  when  he  got  one. 

Alexander  Ofl&cer — ^I  have  been  partner  with  Dr.  Smith  in  Montrose  since 
July,  1853.  I  have  known  him  for  six  years.  Dr.  Smith  lived  some  time  at 
Laverock  Bank,  Trinity.  He  had  gone  to  London  and  returned  to  Montrose 
about  eight  or  nine  dajrs  before  the  hre.  He  expressed  disappointment  at  Mrs. 
Smith  having  returned  On  the  Monday  following  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  read  it  to  me.  I  advised  him  not  to  send  it,  but  he  did  not  take 
my  advice.  He  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  Haughs  before  writing  the  letter, 
but  he  did  not  say  what  he  wanted,  or  if  he  had  seen  any  one.  He  said  Smith 
the  farmer  had  endeavoured  to  injure  him  by  imputations  on  his  character.  He 
said  he  wanted  two  questions  answered — thit  he  was  determined  to  have  them 
answered  before  ^ing  away.    He  used  threats  of  revenge,  but  he  did  not  spe- 

Swhat  mode  oi  re>'enge  lie  would  take.  I  heard  of  the  fire  at  the  Haugns, 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  suspicions  of  Dr.  Smith.  I  went  with  Mr.  Smart  to 
Noranside,  and  found  him  there  with  Miss  Camegy  and  Dr.  SteeL  Mr.  Smart 
told  him  what  suspicions  were  abroad.  He  asked  him  if  the  houses  were  burnt. 
Mr.  Smart  said  they  were  not.  He  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  was  burnt.  Mr.  Smart 
said  he  was  not.  He  said  it  was  perhaps  as  well,  as  bumm^  was  too  good  a 
death  for  him.  He  did  not  saywhether  he  had  done  it.  The  same .  afternoon 
I  was  alone  with  Dr.  Smith.  He  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  Haughs.  It  was 
my  impression  that  he  meant  the  previous  night.  I  advised  the  others  who 
were  tuere  that  Dr.  Smith  was  in  an  unfit  state  to  be  at  large.  I  said  he  would 
be  apprehended  on  suspicion,  even  though  innocent,  and  that  the  effects  might 
be  very  bad  on  him.    I  recommended  that,  as  he  was  to  take  a  voyage  at  any 
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rate,  lie  should  go  away  immediately.  It  was  ultimately  settled  he  should  go 
to  liumfrics  Asylum,  or  rather  that  he  should  go  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Brown  at 
Dumfries,  with  the  view  of  beuig  quietly  conveyed  there.  I  took  Mr.  Sommer- 
ville's  gig  to  Montrose,  where  I  pa  ' 


packed  up  Dr.  Smith's  things,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  girl  Clark's  name.  He  was  to  meet  her  at  Coupar-Angus  station. 
He  was  apprehended  on  the  Monday  in  the  Strathmore  Anns,  Coupar-Angus. 
Dr.  Smith  drank  considerably.  He  first  spoke  of  goin^  abroad  eighteen  months 
ago.  I  recollect  his  recei\dng  a  letter  from  the  (x)lonial  Land  Office  in  Sep- 
tember, requesting  him  to  present  himself  for  examination  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

By  the  Dean — I  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Smith  was  insane.  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  him  about  six  years.  I  have  treated  him  for  congestion 
of  the  brain  and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  latter  disease  was  very  severe,  and  I 
tliink  it  contributed  to  and  ag^vated  his  other  complaints.  He  has  been 
treated  for  the  same  complaints  dv  Dr.  Steel  of  Forfar  and  Dr.  Booth.  He  had 
laboured  under  tliis  illness  since  the  spring  of  1853.  About  December,  1853, 
there  was  an  appearance  of  paralpis  arising  from  that  disease.  In  September  we 
had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Christison,  ot  Edinburgh,  about  him.  We  thought 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery  from  the  complamts  under  which  he  suffered. 
We  expected  his  case  to  residt  m  insanity.  He  was  frequently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  but  sometimes  very  dulL  The  Smiths  seemed  to  occupy  all 
his  thoughts.  He  took  Mrs.  Smith's  part  in  her  differences  with  her  husband. 
There  was  nothing  in  these  differences  that  would  have  excited  any  sane  man 
in  his  position.  Dr.  Smith  was  in  practice  eighteen  years  in  Montrose.  For 
some  time  he  had  a  great  business,  and  was  very  much  esteemed,  and  held 
several  public  appointments.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  he  laboured  under 
an  affection  of  tiie  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  which  caused 
blood  to  come  out  at  his  mouth.  He  was  restless  and  suspicious.  He  said 
he  needed  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  as  parties  were  plotting  against  him. 
In  this  state  of  diseased  mind  he  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  separated  &om  her. 

By  the  Lord- Advocate— -I  underetood  Dr.  Smith  to  accuse  Mr.  Smith  of  im- 
proper intimacy  with  his  wife.  I  first  formed  the  opinion  Dr.  Smith  was  insane 
in  December,  1853.  During  these  fits  that  came  upon  him  I  considered  him 
insane.  They  arose  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  aggravated  by  disease  of  the 
liver.  I  don't  think  these  nts  arose  from  drinking,  though  they  were  much 
aggravated  by  it.  I  was  aware  of  Dr.  Smith  having  obtained  an  appointment. 
I  never  said  to  any  one  he  was  qualified  to  hold  it.  I  have  seen  him  tipsy  three 
or  four  times,  but  he  was  not  a  drunkard. 

Charles  Sommerville,  mcrcliant,  Montrose — ^I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  since 
1838,  and  intimately  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  generally  a  sober  man, 
but  in  company  he  could  indulge  freely.  I  could  scarcely  say  1  had  formed  an 
opinion  of  his  sanity  or  insanity,  but  I  have  seen  hiui  violently  excited.  At 
tunes  I  thought  he  was  right  enoi^h  in  his  mind ;  at  other  times  quite  the 
reverse.  He  generally  carried  a  pistol  with  him,  and  sometimes  a  sword.  He 
often  spoke  about  a  list  of  persons  he  had  made  out,  whom  he  was  to  shoot  or 
stab,  and  he  often  used  threats  against  them.  He  put  every  one  in  his  "  list" 
who  offended  him  in  any  way. 

William  Gray,  apprentice  to  Alexander  Mill,  haircutter,  Montrose,  identified 
a  thick  stick  he  had  sold  to  Campbell.  James  Anderson,  tacksman  at  Leuch- 
land  toll-bar,  deponed  that  Dr.  Smith  and  Campbell  passed  the  bar  in  a  gig  at 
ten  minutes  to  eleven  on  the  Saturday  night ;  James  Wilson,  hostler.  Com- 
mercial  Inn,  testified  to  Dr.  Smith  coming  with  a  horse  and  eig  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  be  put  up  for  the  night,  and  leaving  it ;  and  James  Fleming,  boots  at 
the  inn,  deponed  to  Dr.  Smith  coining  mto  the  house  at  three  in  the 
morning  with  his  boots  and  trousers  very  dirty,  aAd  appearing  as  if  they  had 
been  wet. 
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Miss  Camegy,  of  Noranside,  said — ^I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  about  i 
^  years.  I  remember  seeing  him  at  Noranside  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  Ibe. 
He  talked  of  Mrs.  Smith  having  gone  back  to  her  husband,  and  oom{daiBsd 
that  she  had  done  so  without  consulting  him,  after  she  had  asked  him  to  be  ber 
adviser.  I  saw  him  again  on  the  Sunday.  He  told  me  that  he  had  bunied  the 
stack^^urd  at  Hau^s  of  Kinnaird,  having  fired  it,  he  said,  with  a  lucifer-mateL 
He  said  he  expected  to  bum  the  farm-house,  but  that  a  change  of  wind  had 
occurred.  He  said  he  had  had  pistols  with  lum,  and  that  he  hiM  hid  them  nev 
the  house.  On  the  Tuesday  atterwards  I  fot  a  letter  from  Dr.  ^uth  from 
Coupar- Angus.  He  said  he  had  had  a  friend  at  the  Haughs,  but  that  fidoBd 
deserted  him.    I  afterwards  found  that  that  friend  was  Gi^belL 

Cross-examined — ^He  spoke  a  good  deal  about  pistols.  He  said  he  had  three 
pairs,  and  that  they  womd  fire  twelve  shots.  I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  inti- 
mately seventeen  years,  and  had  great  friendship  for  him.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  character,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  good 

fualities,  and  his  devotion  and  benevolence  to  his  patients.  About  Janoaiy, 
853,  a  very  marked  chfuige  came  over  him,  and  his  illness  got  j;radually  wofse. 
He  became  extremely  irascible,  and  this  for  causes  entirely  madeqDiiie.  Ja. 
fact,  my  apprehension  was  that  he  would  be  some  day  arrested  for  an  act  of 
violence.    He  lived  with  me  for  some  time  as  a  boarder. 

By  the  Court — ^Whcn  Dr.  Smith  told  me  that  he  had  fired  the  stack,  hit 
manner  was  wild,  but  not  more  so  than  I  had  previously  seen  it.  My  impres- 
sion  was,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  think  he  had  committed  any  crime.  I  hwewt 
that,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  he  came  to  me,  he  was  not  a  lesponadhle 
agent. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  Dr.  Smith's  journey  to  Coupar,  and  to 
his  apprehension  there,  and  to  identifv  Camnbell's  stick,  which  was  found 
floating  down  the  Esk.  Isabella  Baird  aeponea  to  a  conversation  with  Camp- 
bell, in  which  the  latter  stated  that,  after  leaving  the  horse  and  gig,  Smiu 
proposed  to  take  a  waUc^  and  that  the  Doctor  took  out  a  naked  swor^  and  made 
Campbell  walk  before  faoun. 

Robert  Smart,  com  merchant,  deponed  that  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the 
fire  he  had  signed  a  certificate  as  to  Dr.  Smith's  fitness  for  an  appointment 
under  the  Emigration  Scheme.  In  cross-examination,  he  said  that,  from  the 
alteration  iu  his  manner  as  evinced  after  the  fire,  he  would  not  have  given  such 
a  certificate,  as  he  then  considered  him  insane.  On  re-examination^  he  said 
Dr.  Smith  was  always  of  an  excitable  temper. 

John  Burners,  surgeon  in  Montrose,  had  known  Smith  for  four  years.  He 
had  always  been  of  an  excitable  temper,  but  he  had  never  seen  any  symptcmi  of 
insanity  about  him.  He  indulged  somewhat  in  drink,  and  perhaps  affected  Ids 
health  by  it. 

Alex.  Smith,  surgeon  in  Eorfar  jail,  said  that  when  first  brought  to  prisoi^ 
on  the  2nd  October,  Dr.  Smith  was  labouring  under  considerable  excitement^ 
caused  apparently  partly  from  indulgence  in  hquor,  and  partly  from  the  position 
in  which  he  found  uimself.  That  excitement  subsided  very  much  the  foUowing 
day,  when  he  was  much  more  composed  and  quiet.  Saw  him  regularly  fuUy 
twice  a-week,  and  frequently  spoke  two  hours  with  him  at  a  time.  He  spd^e 
of  his  previous  history  and  temperament  in  a  rational  and  connected  manner. 
He  stated  that  about  eighteen  montlis  previously  he  fell  into  bad  health,  caused 
by  family  vexations,  ana  was  naturally  extremely  irritable.  In  all  these  oonver* 
sations  perceived  no  aberration  of  mtellect  whatever.  Saw  him  again  last 
week.  My  opinion  is,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he  is  a  sane  man. 
I  think  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  if  he  was  insane  when  first  confined  I  would 
not  have  observed  some  symptom  of  it  during  his  confinement. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean — ^When  £q)prehended,  the  prisoner's  bodily  heidth 
was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.    I  have  also  some  doubts  of  his  brain  being 
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in  a  healthy  state ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ^ve  a  definite  opinion  on  what  diseased 
action  may  be  goin^  on  in  the  brain,  so  1  can't  monounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  whether  his  brain  is  affected  or  not.  His  complaints  are  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  but  curable,  I  should  think ;  a  Uoody  oozing  from  the  gums,  which 
indicates  a  general  weakness  of  the  system,  and  arises  irom  an  imperfect  assi- 
milation of  the  food ;  digestion  also  defectiye.  Don't  think  there  is  any  dis- 
eased action  of  the  brain  at  all  Of  his  ailments  indigestion  would  affect  the 
mind  very  much,  and  render  him  irritable ;  but  none  of  them,  I  think,  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  insanity.  I  ascribe  his  excitement  to  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  but  if  that  was  wrong  as  matter  of  fact,  it  might  arise  from 
indigestion  acting  sympathetically  on  the  brain.  Could  find  nothing  else  to 
account  for  excitement  or  extravagance. 

Re-examined — ^Traces  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  occult,  and  symp- 
toms supposed  to  arise  from  it  often  are  found  in  reality  to  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  Dr.  Smith's  complaint  would  be  aggravated  by  drinking.  Never 
saw  any  excitement  excepting  the  first  day. 

By  tne  Court — ^When  put  m  prison  he  was  not  drunk,  but  had  quite  the 
M)pearance  of  a  man  after  a  severe  debauch  a  day  or  two  before.  Once  he 
alluded  slightly  to  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  and  asked  what  thev  would 
do  xnth  him.  There  was  no  appearance  during  his  residence  in  the  jail  of  his 
wishing  to  feign  insanity. 

By  tne  Dean  of  Faculty — ^Was  afraid  of  delirium  tremens  at  first,  and  ordered 
stimulants  to  be  given  when  necessary.  It,  however,  did  not  ensue,  and  he 
got  some  stimulants  once  or  twice  during  his  confinement. 

Dr.  William  Malcolm,  physician  to  the  Perth  Asylum,  read  the  notes  he  had 
taken  of  several  visits  which  he  had  made  to  Smith  while  in  prison.  He  spoke 
quite  rationally  in  all  the  conversations  he  had  held  with  him,  and  never  exhi- 
bited any  appearance  of  aberration  of  intellect.  The  result  of  his  first  exami- 
nation was,  that  so  far  from  being  insane,  he  was  an  acute  and  clear-he&ded 
man.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  ne  was  highly  indignant  on  hearing  that  the 
plea  of  insanity  was  to  be  made  for  him,  and  said  he  would  rather  be  shot  than 
shut  up  for  life  in  a  mad-house,  when  he  was,  and  had  all  his  life  been,  perfectly 
sane.  Dr.  Malcolm,  in  his  examination  by  the  Lord-Advocate,  said  he  had  no 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  he  formed  at  first  with  respect  to  the  prisoner's 
insanity.  Had  Dr.  Smith  been  gradually  exhibiting  symptoms  of  iasanitv  for 
eighteen  months  previous  to  his  imprisonment,  he  tnought  it  impossible  he 
could  have  recovered,  so  as  not  to  have  exhibited  some  sign  of  it  during  his 
confinement.  Mentai  distress,  agjgravated  by  strong  drink,  would  naturally 
produce  paroxysms  in  a  man  of  irritable  temper.  In  answer  to  the  Dean,  the 
witness  further  stated  that  he  never  found  a  case  in  which  a  patient  exhibited 
an  insane  delusion  on  one  subject  more  than  another.  He  added,  that  he  found 
cases  in  which  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  insane  were  anxious  to  make  them- 
selves out  as  sane. 

C.  Dickson,  Sheriff-Substitute  at  Forfar,  said  that  Dr.  Snaith  was  brought 
before  him  for  examination  on  the  2nd  October,  and  the  opinion  he  formed  was 
that  he  was  then  in  his  sound  and  sober  senses. 

By  the  Court — ^Thcre  was  certainly  a  slight  nervous  appearance,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  him  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected  in  one  brought  up 
on  so  serious  a  charge. 

Alexander  Warden,  clerk  to  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Forfar,  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Dr.  Smith's  declaration  was  freely  and  voluntarily  emitted,  and 
when  in  his  sound  and  sober  senses. 

The  declaration  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  was  simply  that  he  declined  to  answer 
any  question,  and  the  declaration  of  Campbell,  were  then  read.  Campbell,  in 
his  declaration,  stated  that  on  Saturday  night,  the  30th  September,  Dr. 
Smith  met  him  on  the  streets  of  Montrose,  and,  after  treating  1^  to  a  beef- 
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steak  and  some  tea;  they  proceeded  in  a  gig  to  Brecliin,  thence  to  the  Hauglifl 
of  Kinnaird.  Dr.  Smith  used  threatening  language  against  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Hauglis,  and  said  he  was  goinc  to  set  fire  to  his  farm-yard,  and  that  he  would 
shoot  Smith  if  he  came  out.  Campbell  went  on,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  for 
Dr.  Smith  told  him  he  had  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.  Dr.  Smith  then  proceeded 
towards  one  of  the  stacks,  and  in  a  minate  afterwards  he  saw  the  stack  in 
flames.  Dr.  Smith  wished  him  to  pnt  a  ra^  dipped  in  turpentine,  which  he  said 
he  had  on  his  person,  in  one  of  the  stacks,  but  he  declinea  to  do  so.  On  seeing 
the  flames,  he  made  off,  and  did  not  see  Dr.  Smith  after  that. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  a  brief 
interval  to  enable  the  Judges  to  attend  in  the  First  Division  at  the  presentadon 
of  the  letters  appointing  the  new  Judge  and  Solicitor-General 

EVIDENCE  FOR  TRE  DEFENCE. 

George  Smart,  merchant,  Montrose — ^who  was,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the 
court,  called  and  examined  bj  Mr.  Muir — said  Dr.  Smith  had  at  one  time 
enjoyed  considerable  practice  m  Montrose,  and  occupied  several  public  situa- 
tions with  great  credit.  Remember  Dr.  Smith's  accompanying  a  Colonel  Frazer 
to  London,  with  a  view  to  the  latter  being  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  died 
in  London,  and  when  I  next  saw  him  he  seemed  very  much  affected  bv  the 
Colonel's  death.  From  that  time  I  have  observed  a  epreat  chan^  in  Dr.  SmitL 
He  was  a  man,  generally  sneaking,  of  sober  liabits ;  out  ever  since  he  has  been 
highly  irritable.  He  was  m  oad  he^th  in  1S53,  when  Dr.  Christison  attended  him. 
^  frequently  told  me  his  disease  kj  at  the  back  of  liis  head,  that  his  mind  was 
affected,  and  if  he  could  cure  his  mmd,  his  body  would  be  cured  in  forty-eight 
hours.  At  that  time  I  observed  great  excitement  in  his  manner.  He  thr«it- 
ened  to  take  the  lives  of  several  parties  who  he  supposed  had  injured  him ;  but 
these  complaints,  I  believe,  were  entirely  imaginary.  He  asked  me  to  canj 
challen^  to  one  or  two,  but  I  reasoned  hun  out  of  it.  He  has  also  conducted 
himself  in  a  reckless  and  extravagant  mamier.  I  have  seen  him  throw  down 
swords  and  guns  on  the  table — threatening  to  run  parties  through  the  bodv, 
and  cut  them  open.  Immediately  afterwards  I  have  seen  him  spit  mouthfuis 
of  blood.  The  attacks  seemed  to  come  on  suddenly,  and  I  believed  him  to  be 
perfectly  sober.  He  used  to  come  to  my  house  at  "all  houi-s,  and  when  he  cot 
a  bed  I  believe  he  could  not  sleep.  He  often  complained  of  violent  pains  in  nis 
head  and  chest,  wliich  induced  me  one  night  to  put  him  into  a  bath.  He  said 
next  morning  if  I  had  not  done  so  he  was  satisfied  he  would  have  been  dead  in 
fifteen  minutes.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  dining  vith  me,  he  went  to  the 
garden  and  lay  down,  saying,  in  reply  to  my  entreaties  to  g;et  up,  that  he  had 
often  lain  all  night  in  his  garden,  ana  next  morning  found  Ids  hair  frozen  to  the 
grass.  This  was  in  1S53.  He  went  in  the  end  of  that  year  to  the  Haughs, 
where  I  saw  him  twice,  weak  and  iU  in  bed.  In  Edinburgh  I  saw  him  in 
August,  1854,  in  a  hotel,  where  he  became  most  violent  and  excited  in  his 
manner  about  the  way  in  which  the  fish  were  boiled.  He  has  a  wife  and  family. 
For  some  time  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  residing  with  her  father  in  Liverpod. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  foimdation  for  an  insinuation  that  I  was  too  familiar 
with  Mrs.  Smith ;  there  is  not  a  more  virtuous  woman  in  the  coimtry. 

By  the  Court — Dr.  Smith  ajipearcd  generally  suspicious,  and  I  tliink  the 
separation  from  Mrs.  Smith  was  owing  to  some  causes  which  he  exaggerated  to 
himself.  Their  five  children  were  left  behind  when  Mrs.  Smith  went  away,  but 
he  always  behaved  very  kindly  to  them.  He  imagiued  the  public  were  set 
a^inst  aim,  and  therefore  he  could  not  come  near  liis  own  house.  At  that 
time  and  from  all  these  circumstances  I  considered  his  reason  miite  overtlirovni, 
and  thought  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum — an  opinion  which  was  shared  in 
by  Dr.  Booth  and  others  in  1853.  He  was  very  much  respected  as  a  medical 
man,  and  great  forbearance  was  shown  to  him.    He  proposed  at  one  time  to 
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take  a  partner  in  his  profession— a  proposal  which,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
mind,  I  cordially  seconded. 

William  Jameson,  merchant,  and  formerly  Provost  of  Montrose— I  know  Dr. 
Smith,  who  was  professional  adviser  to  my  family  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Both 
in  liis  private  practice  and  public  situations  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  as 
well  for  his  professional  acquirements  as  his  private  cnaracter.  Within  the 
last  two  years  I  have  observed  a  very  consideraole  change  in  him — ^particularly 
in  his  conversation,  manner,  and  dress.  At  first  he  was  a  gentlenumlv  man  of 
refined  feelings,  great  delicacy  in  his  conversation,  clean  and  neat  in  nis  dress. 
Within  the  last  two  years  all  these  were  chanfi;ed :  coarse  in  conversation  and 
slovenly  in  his  dress  to  a  disgraceful  degree ;  out  I  never  saw  him  otherwise 
than  sober.  His  extravagances  in  Montrose  were  frequent.  He  threatened  to 
shoot  Mr.  Boyd,  the  banker,  and  wanted  Dr.  Booth  to  carry  a  challenge  to  him. 
He  had  an  idea  Mr.  Boyd  had  interfered  with  the  Inspector  of  Factories  to  have 
his  appointment  of  surgeon  of  factories  given  to  anotner. 

Peter  Matthews,  guaxd  on  the  Scottish  Central  Railway,  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  collision  on  that  line  in  April,  1854,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  centre  compartment  of  a  carriage.  After  the  accident  he  appeared 
almost  iujsensible.  Complainol  afterwards  of  the  shock.  Saw  him  afterwards 
sitting  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  embanlonent,  but  he  would  not  rejoin  the 
train,  though  he  afterwards  did.    He  appeared  greatly  hurt  by  the  concussion. 

James  Wilkie,  the  other  guard,  gave  sunilar  evidence. 

James  M'Gregor,  of  the  National  Hotel,  said  Dr.  Smith  lived  in  his  house 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  last.  Occasionally  noticed  his  conduct  was  re- 
markable— sometimes  very  excited,  sometimes  very  melancholy,  and  at  others 
very  merry.  Heard  the  gentlemen  in  the  public  room  often  say  that  he  should 
not  be  left  alone.  He  carried  a  dirk-likc  knife  about  with  him.  This  he  fre- 
quentlv  exhibited  in  the  public  room.  He  used  to  lay  it  down  beside  him 
when  ne  was  taking  his  food.  He  said  he  got  it  from  his  father,  who  desired 
kim  to  take  care  of  it.  "  It  had  done  deeds  before,  and  it  might  do  so  again." 
The  exhibition  of  the  knife  was  made  matter  of  complaint,  aod  witness  took 
the  knife  under  his  own  charge.  After  that,  saw  him  with  a  large  carving- 
knife  in  his  outside  pocket  as  ne  was  going  out  at  the  door,  but  took  it  from 
him.  He  said  he  was  constantly  hunted  by  spies  looking  after  him,  who  stopped 
when  he  stopped,  and  turned  round  after  him.  He  added,  he  had  warned  them 
against  such  conduct,  and  he  took  the  knife  for  protection  when  he  went  out. 
There  was  some  person,  he  said,  he  wanted  revenge  on,  but  he  did  not  mention 
the  cause  of  it.  He  asked  witness  if  he  would  go  out  and  seeond  him  in  a 
duel  He  refused,  but  promised,  in  order  to  pacifjr  him  for  the  time,  to  pro- 
cure another  second.  He  mentioned  some  one  haa  injured  him  in  his  family — 
that  some  one  had  attempted  to  seduce  his  wife.  He  was  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  ^cat  excitement  in  the  public  room.  Nobody  came  into  the  room  but  he 
invited  them  to  partake  of  what  he  was  having.  He  left  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning.  He  came  with  aperson  in  the  evening — left  immediately, 
and  came  back  about  half-past  one.  He  wanted  him  to  go  uid  get  his  plaid, 
and  proposed  they  should  go  and  sleep  all  night  in  it  on  tne  Calton  Hill  Wit- 
ness remonstrated,  on  which  he  refused  to  come  in,  and  said  he  would  stand  at 
the  door  all  night.  He  then  shut  the  door,  on  which  the  prisoner  rung  the 
bell  violently,  said  he  was  insulted,  and  would  leave  immediately.  Assisted  to 
pack  his  lug^c ;  he  gave  him  his  knife,  and  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement against  him,  he  left  him  and  a  waiter  in  the  room.  He  ancnivards 
heard  a  great  noise,  and  heard  him  declare  he  would  have  the  hea{t  out  of  him. 
He  next  heard  him  rub  the  knife  aj^ainst  the  steps  on  the  stair,  so  his  appre- 
hensions being  serious  lie  locked  himself  in.  He  did  not  dri^  much  while  he 
was  staying  in  the  house.  He  could  take  his  glass,  but  he  never  saw  liim  the 
worse  of  liquor. 

yp.  TTX.  X 
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By  the  Lord-Adyocate — ^I  have  no  notion  of  how  much  he  would  take  in  a  day  ; 
he  could  always  walk  and  talk.  He  came  back  after  the  last  affair  and  made  an 
apology  to  me.  He  said  he  was  in  one  of  those  fits  to  whidi  he  was  liable. 
He  was  then  perfectly  quiet. 

Thomas  M'Lean,  waiter  in  the  National  Hotel,  conoborated  the  last  witness. 

Dr.  Christison — ^I  was  sent  for  in  1853  to  visit  Dr.  Smith.  I  became  first 
acquainted  with  him  as  a  student  and  pupil  in  the  Umrersity,  afterwards  in 
practice.  I  always  regarded  him  as  a  very  intelligent  practitioner.  I  found 
tiim  at  Laurencesid^  and  visited  him  with  Dr.  I^ed  and  Dr.  Officer.  Tlie 
result  of  my  observations  was,  that  he  laboured  under  a  great  enlai^ment  and 
disease  of  tne  liver^  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  veiy  rapid  pulse,  130 
to  130.  He  also  Laboured  under  considerable  mental  excitement.  1  ascribed 
it  to  the  exnlanation  ^iven  to  me  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a  real  cause— a 
ereat  disturoance  in  his  domestic  circle.  There  was  a  probability  of  the  cause 
bein^  adjusted.  He  also  complained  at  that  time  cf  an  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  heat  generally  in  the  head — ^want  al  sleep.  His 
health  was  such  that  I  formed  a  very  dear  opinion  on  two  pcHnts,  that  he  was 
veiy  seriously  ill,  and  also  that  there  was  great  dangjer  of  ms  passing  into  a 
state  of  insanity.  There  were  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  Dsad  formings 
and  there  was  a  risk  (A  his  being  constantljr  exposed  to  serious  sources  of 
excitement.  The  other  medical  men  agreed  with  me  in  oiMnion.  In  Januazy, 
1854, 1  entertained  hopes  of  recovery,  but  still  the  sympt(»ns  were  serious.  I 
again  saw  him  last  Sunday  in  the  Calton  JaiL  1  found  him  very  poor  in 
health.  I  found  a  large  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  evidentlj 
connected  with  the  liver.  His  expression  was  so  much  that  of  one  who  had 
be^  recently  intemperate,  that  I  sisked  the  ^vemor  if  he  had  had  opirits,  and 
he  said  no.  1  then  ascribed  it  to  physical  disease.  I  have  not  seen  him  at  any 
time  in  a  state  of  insanity.  I  would  think  it  very  probable  he  may  occasionallT 
be  in  a  state  of  insanity,  notwithstanding  the  calm  and  quiet  state  in  whidi  I 
found  him  in  prison.  A  medical  gentleman  sent  to  see  him,  and  merely  sitting- 
and  talking  with  him,  would  not,  except  perhaps  by  acddent,  discover  any 
trace  of  insanity.  The  form  of  insanity  1  would  expect  in  his  case  is  unreascm- 
able  suspicion,  and  strong  feeling  of  resentment  on  account  of  imaginair 
injuries ;  but,  of  course,  any  form  of  insanity  mi^t  arise— thou^  the  one  I 
have  mentioned  is  the  usual  form.  A  man  under  tne  influence  of  such  delusions 
I  would  pronounce  insane  for  the  time. 

By  the  Lord-Advocate — ^When  I  saw  Dr.  Smith  I  did  not  see  any  evidence 
of  insanity,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  I  believed  him  insane,  that  is  a 
different  question.  Several  of  Ms  statements  I  considered  to  be  delusions,  and 
his  general  mode  of  statement  indicated  insanity.  This  was  cm  Sunday  last ; 
but  on  no  former  occasion  did  his  conversations  show  him  to  be  insane.  From 
anything  I  saw  he  was  then  able  to  distinguish  between  n^ht  and  wrong.  My 
apprehensions  as  to  his  sanity  arose  from  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  I 
cannot  pronounce  with  eertamty,  but  1  labour  under  a  very  strong  belief  that 
cerebral  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  insomuch,  that  were  he  a  patient 
of  mine,  I  would  treat  him  for  cerebral  congestion  or  some  more  pennanent 
organic  disease.  1  infer  that  froai  the  ereat  restlessness  at  nighty  hcdght  of 
pidse,  heat  in  the  head,  an  attack  in  Foriar  Jail,  where  he  seems  to  have  lost 
recollection  and  fallen  to  the  floor>  from  his  having  at  various  periods  had 
imoerfect  paralysis  in  one  of  his  limbs,  these,,  combined  with  his  general  state 
ana  appearance  of  his  eyes,  are  so  strong  indications  of  the  state  of  the  brain 
that  1  woul(^  treat  him  for  conation.  Congestion,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
not  only  consistent  with  sanity,  but  with  the  most  perfect  bodily  health.  It  la 
the  character  of  persons  labouring  under  this  insanity  to  show  it  very  readily  to 
persons  beneath  them  in  station,  or  with  whom  they  are  very  famifiar;  but  to 
Keep  it  out  of  sight  of  those  who  are  their  equals  or  above  them  in  station,  or 
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not  familiar  with  them.  As  to  whether  the  surgeon  of  the  jaQ  or  myself 
could  form  the  best  opinion,  I  think  the  snr^n  of  the  jail  wonld  have  a  very 
good  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  opimon.  Imprisonment  on  a  criminal 
charge  is  imdoubtedly  a  subject  of  mental  disturbance.  Perhaps,  however, 
conmiement  in  a  jail  would  have  the  same  effect  as  removal  to  an  asylum,  in 
removing  causes  of  excitement. 

By  the  Court — ^It  would  not  have  surprised  me,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
history  of  cases  of  the  kind,  to  find  such  a  patient  labouring  under  strong 
delusions  on  Saturday  ni^ht,  and  comparativelv  quiet  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
After  such  an  outbreak  it  is  not  uncommon  that  there  is  a  reaction  and  de- 
pression in  the  physical  system. 

Donald  M'Kay,  governor  of  Eorfar  prison,  stated  that  from  the  2nd  October 
to  the  11th  inst.,  tlie  period  during  which  Dr.  Smith  had  been  confined,  he  had 
only  on  three  or  four  occasions  had  a  glass  of  punch,  and  was  only  induced 
to  take  it  after  some  persuasion.  He  never  asked  for  it  except  once,  after 
eating  something  that  disa^eed  with  him.  He  exhibited  no  aesire  for  it  at 
all.  He  varied  much,  particularly  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days.  He 
was  sometmes  quiet  and  sometimes  excited.  He  was  then  very  bad.  He  was 
never  verv  frightened  for  him;  but  sometimes  he  would  rather  have  been  out 
of  the  cell  than  beside  him.  He  had  seen  him  in  such  a  state  that  he  could 
imagine  nothing  too  mad-like  for  him  to  do.  He  was  at  first  impressed,  fixun 
the  appearance  of  the  eye,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  insane,  and  the  impression  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events  in  his  conduct. 

Dr.  Brown,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Criditon  Asylum,  Dumfries,  con- 
sidered Dr.  Smith,  when  he  knew  him  at  Montrose,  to  nave  been  a  most  in- 
telligent practitioner,  and  a  respectable  member  of  society.  Their  acquaintance 
was  renewed  in  1854,  when  ne  asked  his  opinion  retative  to  an  attack  dt, 
paralysis,  but  his  letters  were  not  those  of  Dr.  Smith  oi  former  years.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  not  those  of  a  man  of  education — sometimes  not  intelH- 
giblc,  and  contained  great  suspicions,  conspiracies,  imaginary  injuries,  and 
generally  marks  of  great  excitement.  His  impression  was  that  he  was  bor- 
aering  on  some  form  of  mental  disease.  Yisited  him  in  December  last,  and 
found  him  so  changed  in  the  expression  of  the  eye  and  in  the  features  generally, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  recoenise  him.  Erom  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  pulse— alteration  in  the  mode  ana  preciaion  of  articulation — pain 
and  uneasiness  on  the  skull  being  sli^tly  struck — and  the  generally  diseased 
condition  of  the  body — sleeplessness,  &o.,  ne  inferred  disease  of  the  brain.  He 
concluded  there  was  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and,  oertainljr,  if 
he  had  been  put  under  his  charge,  he  would  have  treated  him  for  that  affection. 
The  prisoner  spoke  of  the  criminal  charge  against  him  at  one  time  as  a  practical 
ioke — ^then  as  a  righteous  judgment.  Me  also  mentioned  q[uite  seriously  that 
ne  had  a  positive  power  under  the  head  or  bed  of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Kinnaurc^  to 
blow  her  up.  This  he  (Dr.  Brown^  treated  as  a  delusion.  He  vowed  ven- 
geance also  aranst  some  people  wnom  he  styled  enemies.  He  resarded  all 
these  as  manifestations  of  tne  disease  of  the  brain,  which  he  before  haa  inferred. 
Believed  him  at  that  time  to  be  quite  insane,  quite  incapable  of  dist^uogi 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  But  ^t  l^^^^ 
only  to  certain  times ;  oecause  there  were  occasions  when  he  was  perfectly 
calm. 

William  Steel,  surgeon  in  Forfar,  corroborated  the  opinions  ofDr.  Christison 
and  Dr.  Brown  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  disease  under  which 
he  was  labouring. 

Thomas  Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  Netting  Lniiatic  Asylum,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Montrose  Asvlum,  was  examined  to  the  same  effect. 

Dr.  Alexander  stated  tnat  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
Montrose,  in  1854,  who  got  lodgings  in  Edinburgh  through  his  rccommenda- 
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tion.  Afterwards  had  occasion  to  visit  her  professionally.  Found  the  prisoner 
came  to  Edinburgh,  and  met  him,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Smith,  at  Laverock  Bank, 
and  on  other  occasions,  on  one  of  which  prisoner  came  wp  to  him,  and  said  if 
he  did  not  mind  his  own  business  he  would  knock  his  brains  out.  The  threat 
was  again  repeated  one  day  in  George-street ;  and  he  had  never  ^ven  any  cause 
of  offence,  excepting  in  preventing  his  meeting  with  Mrs.  Smitn.  Never  had 
anyconflict  witn  him.    Wever  fought  a  duel. 

This  closed  the  case  for  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  then  removed,  and  the  diet 
continued  against  him  till  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Catherine  Bum — examined  by  Mr.  ratton  for  the  panncl  Campbell — stated 
that  she  resides  near  the  beach  at  Montrose.  Has  known  Campbell  for  twenty 
years,  and  ever  regarded  him  as  a  quiet  inofiPensive  person,  unlikely  to  do  any 
injury  to  anybody.  He  attended  to  the  boat  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  latter  came 
to  her  house  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  remained  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  till  the  tide  was  high  enough  to  float  the  boat.  He  asked  for  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wrote  a  few  Imes,  giving  him  the  boat,  if  he  should  not  return  to 
Montrose,  on  condition  of  its  never  being  sold. 

James  Orkney,  examined  by  Mr.  Shania — ^Am  a  mariner  in  Montrose.  Have 
known  Campbell  for  many  years.  He  left  his  house  the  worse  for  liquor  to 
go  home  the  night  before  the  Are  at  Kinnaird  Haughs.  Never  saw  him  except 
on  that  occasion  affected  by  liquor.    He  is  highly  esteemed  in  Montrose. 

Provost  Mackie,  of  Montrose,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  good  character 
Campbell  had  long  borne  in  Montrose. 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  defence,  and  the  Court  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  six  o'clock  till  next  morning. 

The  Court  met  again  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Lord-Advocate  addressed  the 
jury  ifor  the  prosecution.  After  fully  describing  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
referred  to  the  trial  of  James  Gibson  "before  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  which 
his  lordship,  following  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Judges  of  England  in 
1843,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  put  by  the  House  of  Lords,  directed  the 
jury  that  a  party,  not  otherwise  insane,  convicted  of  crime  committed  under 
the  influence  of  an  insane  delusion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  or  re- 
venging some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  producing  some  public  benefit, 
was  nevertheless  punishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed. 
In  this  case  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  also  laid  down  the  law  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  that  the  pannel  should  raise  the  defence  of  insanity ;  he  must  establish 
beyond  doubt  such  insanity  as  to  exempt  him  from  punishment  by  evidence 
wluch  brought  complete  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  jury,  who  were  to  decide 
the  miestion  of  insanity,  and  not  the  medical  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 
The  Lord- Advocate  also  quoted  from  Baron  Hume  to  show  that  the  disorder 
must  amount  to  an  absolute  alienation  of  reason.  His  lordship  then  went 
over  the  whole  case  in  detail,  contending  that  the  circumstances  only  gave 
evidence  of  unbridled  passions,  excitabihty  of  disposition,  and  irritability'  of 
temper,  aggravated  upon  occasions  by  intemperance.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence  aid  not  come  up  to  what  the  law 
reouired  when  aplea  of  insanity  was  tendered. 

The  Dean  of  iaculty  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner  Smith,  commenting 
at  some  length  on  the  evidence,  and  contending  that  better  evidence  on  a  plea 
of  insanity  existing  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  offence,  had  never 
been  presented  to  a  jury.  No  doubt,  ne  said,  insanity  was  but  a  miserable 
plea  to  urge.  He  could  not  ask  them  by  their  verdict  to  restore  Dr.  Smith  to 
Lis  former  position  in  society.  By  the  visitation  of  God  he  had  been  stricken 
with  a  malady  which  was  the  most  grievous  of  all ;  but  though  they  could  not 
restore  him  to  his  former  state,  they  had  nevertheless  a  most  important  duty 
to  perform.    They  could  do  justice"  in  this  case.    They  could  amrm,  and  he 
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apprehended  they  were  bound  to  do  it,  that  when  he  committed  the  offence  he 
was  absolutely  llereft  of  reason. 

Mr.  Patton  having  pressed  the  Lord-Advocate  privately  to  withdraw  the 
charge  against  the  pannel  Campbell,  but  without  success,  proceeded  to  address 
the  jury,  and  especially  to  vindicate  him  from  an  incidental  remark  of  the 
learned  Dean,  in  which  he  described  him  as  "  a  tipsy  old  man,"  whereas  he  was 
of  a  most  respectable  character,  and  of  exceedingly  sober  habits.  He  then 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  into  the  case  if  the  Court  and  the  jury  thought 
it  necessary. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said.  Counsel  must  judge  of  that ;  but  the  jury,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  stated  by  their  foreman  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
necessary. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  his  charge,  said,  that  while  it  was  right  for  those 
who  admiiiistered  the  law  to  attend  to  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  by  which 
the  question  of  punishment  was  to  be  regulated,  or  the  liability  to  punishment 
determined,  these  were  not  considerations  for  the  jury.  Their  duty  was  to  say, 
upon  the  facts,  whether  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  was  established ;  they  had 
to  apply  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Court  on  that  part  of  the  case.  They 
must  not  be  too  much  affected  by  the  gradual  declension  of  a  person  of  talent 
and  respectability  into  the  state  in  which  he  was  found  at  last,  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  result  of  insanity.  They  must  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  it  lay  with  the  prisoner  to  prove  fully  and  satisfactorily  that  he  was 
not  liable  to  punishment  in  respect  that  when  he  committed  the  crime  he  was 
bereft  of  reason.  If  that  defence  were  not  found  tenable,  the  Crown  was 
entitled  to  their  verdict.  Common  sense  justified  the  rule  of  law,  which  required 
the  prisoner  to  prove  this  plea,  and  they  were  only  acting  properly  and  fairly 
in  requiring  that  it  should  be  clearly  made  out.  Me  (the  Lord  Justice-Clerk) 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  law  of  the  case  so  fuUY  as  he  had  done  in  that  oi 
Gibson  in  1844,  as  referred  to  by  the  Lord-Advocate  To  the  charse  he  then  gave, 
he  adhered  in  all  respects ;  and  ho  was  ^kd  that  that  charge  had  been  taken  by 
the  best  English  writers  on  medical  iurisprudence  as  an  e^sition  of  the  law 
on  the  subject.  Li  the  first  place,  tney  must  understand  that  the  law  did  not 
for  one  instant  countenance  the  notion  of  moral  insanity — that  was  to  say,  what 
was  called  irresistiUe  impulse,  by  which  a  man  was  driven  into  crime,  while  it 
was  not  proved  that  his  reason  was  destroyed.  That  perversion  of  moral  feeling 
was  not  msanity.  The  view  of  such  cases  taken  by  the  law  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible — ^tnat  if  a  man  gave  wav  to  temptations,  which  were  strong  only 
because  he  had  long  indulged  in  evil  thoughts  and  angiy  passions,  he  was  not 
tempted  above  what  he  was  able  to  bear;  and,  unless  there  was  an  absolute 
aberration  of  reason,  the  law  held  that  he  could  resist,  and  must  resist,  prompt- 

Xto  commit  an  act  contrary  to  law.  Then,  again,  there  was  no  such  thing 
ttcd  in  law  as  partial  insanity,  call  it  monomania  or  anything  else.  As  was 
well  said  by  Lord  brougham,  if  the  mind  were  unsound  in  one  point  it  was 
unsound  in  every  respect  so  long  as  that  which  caused  the  unsouncmess  existed 
in  the  mind.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  insanity  should  be  oonti- 
nuaUy  and  constantly  manifested^  for  a  man  might  be  insane  at  particular  times 
^at  one  time  a  fit  object  of  punishment,  and  at  another  an  unfit  object  of 
punishment.  The  ordinary  instances  of  this  were  to  be  found  in  what  were 
termed  "  lucid  intervals."  But  the  jury  must  understand  that  absolute  aliena- 
tion of  reason  must  be  proved,  a  principle  well  explained  by  Baron  Hume,  and 
not  less  important  in  the  present  case  because  that  profound  thinker  and  excel- 
lent lawyer  connected  it  with  delusions.  He  had  to  remind  them  that  the  jury 
in  such  a  case  as  this  were  far  better  iudges  of  what  insanity  was  than  either 
medical  men  or  lawyers.  While  he  nad  told  them  that  the  pannel  must  be 
bereft  of  reason  to  be  exempted  from  punishment,  they  were  not  to  suppose 
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that  that  implied  a  state  of  demoniacal  fury.  Another  oonsideswtaoii  wm^  vl^ 
ther  the  insauity  was  heard  of  for  the  first  time  after  the  cxmunission  of  the 
crime,  or  whetKer  weidcncss  of  intellect  had  been  going  on  progressively,  with 
physical  disease,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  resulted  grodnally  in  alienation  of 
reason.  With  regard  to  the  prisoner  Campbell,  if  they  shoold  be  satisfied  tint 
the  act  was  committed  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  iniiuence  of  insanitj,  he  (the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk)  did  not  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  bring  in  CampoeD 
guilty  of  the  act  without  Dr.  Smith.  *^The  evidence  a^nst  Campbell  was  as 
bare  as  it  could  well  l)c,  and  it  would  have  been  infimtely  better  had  he  ben 
produced  as  a  witness,  as  he  might  liave  told  what  Dr.  Smith  did  on  that 
night.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  review  the  evidence,  and  his  comments 
upon  the  leading  facts  of  the  cjise  were  favourable  to  the  special  defenoe  set 
up  for  Dr.  Smith.    His  address  lasted,  on  the  whole,  above  lonr  hours. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock,  and,  after  ten  minntnsf 
absence,  returned  the  following  veroict  :— 

"The  jury  unanimously  find  that  the  pannel,  George  Lillie  Smith,  oommitted 
the  act  of  fire-raising  mentioned  in  the  hbel,  but  that  he  was  insane  at  the  tine 
of  doing  so ;  and  find  the  pannel,  Robert  Campbell,  not  guilty." 

The  verdict  having  been  recorded.  Lord  Cowan  discharged  the  jmy;  «id 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  been  so  long  detained. 

The  prisoner  Campbell  was  then  dismissed  trom  the  bar,  and  Dr.  Smith  WM 
ordered  to  be  brought  up  next  day  for  judgment. 

The  Court,  which  had  been  much  crowds!  throughout  the  whole  proceedingiy 
adjourned  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

The  Court  met  next  morning  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  Dr.  Smith  WM 
brought  up  for  sentence. 

The  Lord-Advocate,  in  moving  for  judgment,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Coiui;  to  the  case  of  John  Smith,  convicted  tor  murder  at  the  Jedbmrffh  Circuit 
Court,  and  to  that  of  Isabella  Boyd,  convicted  for  the  same  crime  before  the 
Perth  Circuit,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  pannels  having  been  found  insane^  the 
Court  adjudged  them  to  be  confined  for  life,  or  until  the  further  orders  of  the 
Court. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  thought  these  cases  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the 
sentences  had  been  pronounced  on  Circuit,  and  not  at  the  High  Coul 
which  had  a  form  of  its  own.  His  Lordship  then  pronounced  the  sentence  ol 
the  Court,  which  was  as  follows : — "  Li  respect  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  find 
that  the  pannel  is  not  a  proper  object  of  punishment,  and,  therefore  assoil  him 
simpliciter;  but,  in  respect  of  the  insanity  found  proven,  decern  and  adnidge 
him  to  be  carried  back  to  the  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  oe  re- 
transmitted to  the  prison  of  Forfar,  therein  to  be  confined,  subject  to  the  future 
orders  of  this  Court." 

Before  the  prisoner  was  removed,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  how  far  the  prison  Board  had  the  power  of  interfering  with  him  in 
regard  to  his  place  of  detention,  and  his  Lordship  intimated  his  opinion  that,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  chance  of  a  cure  for  the  pannel,  he  sliould  be  placed  in  the 
lunatic  ward  of  Perth  Penitentiary. 

Dr.  Smith  was  then  removed  from  the  bar.  He  betrayed  no  appearance  of 
emotion  on  leaving  the  dock,  and  seemed  qidte  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of 
prolonged  imprisonment  which  awaited  him. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown— The  Lord-Advocate,  and  Donald  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
Advocate-Depute.    A^nt — ^Mr.  J.  C.  Brodie,  W.S. 

Counsel  for  Dr.  Smith — ^The  Dean  of  Faculty,  David  Mure,  Esq.,  and  John 
Miller,  Esq.  Agents — ^Messrs  Hope,  Oliphant,  and  Mackay,  W.S.,  and  Mr. 
William  Shiress,  writer,  Brechin. 

Counsel  for  Bobert  Campbell — Greorge  Patton,  Esq.,  and  A.  B.  Shand,  Esq. 
Agents — ^Mr.  David  Crawford,  S.S.C.,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Savage,  writers, 
Montrose. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PUEBPERAL  MANIA.* 

BY  J.  M.  WINK,  M.D., 
lAeentiaie  qfihe  Boyal  College  qf  Fhyeieiant,  ^o.  ^e. 

The  prevalence  of  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  moral  management  of  patients 
snffermff  from  puerperal  mania,  whieu  I  hold  to  be,  not  only  erroneous,  but  dan- 
gerous, has  mauced  me  to  choose  the  treatment  of  this  disease  as  the  subject 
of  discussion  to-night,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  the 
views  of  the  fellows  of  this  Society  on  some  points  of  the  highest  practical 
importance. 

it  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  eompass  of  time  allotted  for  the  reading 
of  this  paper  to  enter  fully  upon  all  the  pomts  connected  with  the  treatments 
puerperal  insanity,  I  shall  therefore  be  compelled  to  pass  briefly  over  that  divi- 
aon  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  pnysical  treatment  of  the  disease,  in 
order  that  I  may  dwell  at  more  len^h  on  its  moral  management,  a  question  of 
feu*  greater  importance,  and  on  whicn  the  successful  termination  of  a  case  more 
especially  depends. 

Insamty  may  attack  a  patient  at  three  periods  during  the  puerperal  state— 
1st,  during  gestation ;  2na,  subsequent  to  delivery ;  ana  3rd,  during  lactation, 
in  consequence  of  protracted  suclding.  The  first  form  for  the  most  part  is  a 
transient  affection,  and  ^nerally  disappears  on  the  termination  of  labour.  The 
third  variety  of  the  disease  ^nerally  manifests  itself  as  melancholia,  and 
depends  on  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  system.  The  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  have  especial  reference  to  the  second  form  of  the  malady,  to  that 
maniacal  excitement  which  supervenes  durine  the  first  months  after  delivery, 
and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  extreme  irritability  of  the  brain,  associated  with 
great  nervous  exhaustion. 

Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  my  pi^>er  I  think  it  necessarr 
to  object  to  the  term  of  puerperal  i];^ania^  used  as  it  commonly  is  in  a  specif 
sense,  and  the  use  of  whicn  term  has  led,  in  my  opinion,  to  serious  errors  in 
practice.  When  adopted  as  an  expression  of  a  mere  variety  of  insanity,  it  is 
sufficiently  distinctive  and  appropriate ;  but  a  serious  nestake  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  the  disease,  commonly  termed  puerperal  mania,  is  a  sfeeial 
form  of  insanity,  requiring  a  treatment  entirely  different  from  that  which  is 
laid  down  for  tne  cure  of  mania  in  general.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  blood,  and  the  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  obtain  after 
delivery,  tend  to  modify  a  maniacal  attack,  and  to  render  it  necessary  that  the 
treatment  should  be  adapted  to  these  qualifying  circumstances.  Nevertheless, 
the  affection  is  essentially  mania,  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

On  reviewing  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  insanity,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  features  of  this  disease  are  perfectly  identical  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
attack  of  mania,  and  for  this  purpose  1  refer  to  a  sketch  of  tlie  ^mptoms  of 
puerperal  mania  which  I  published  in  my  "Manuxd  of  Midwifery."  This 
sketch  is  brief  but  true  to  nature,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
my  assertion. 

"It"  (puerperal  mania)  "may  come  on  suddenly,  but  its  accession  is  often 
marked  by  premonitory  symptoms.  The  earliest  mdications  are  restlessness, 
an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  peevishness,  slight  incoherence,  and 
extreme  talkativeness.  Sometimes  there  is  an  opposite  condition  in  which  the 
patient  is  taciturn  and  listless.  As  the  disease  advances  all  the  symptoms 
become  aggravated,  and  the  patient's  mind  is  occupied  with  various  ddnsions. 
She  often  expresses  a  hatred  towards  her  husband  and  child,  and  frequently 
utters  oaths  and  obscene  language.    A  tendency  to  suicide  is  veiy  common* 

*  Bead  at  Med.  Society  of  London,  Dec.  2,  1854. 
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and  the  persistence  of  extreme  restlessness  is  often  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
symptoms.  Sleeplessness  will  often  continue  for  nights  together,  and  resist  the 
influence  of  the  most  powerful  narcotics." 

The  importance  of  this  generalization  will  be  more  clearly  shown  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  expediency  of  removing  puerperal  lunatics  to  an  institu- 
tion especially  set  apart  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane. 
«  Before  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 

tial to  determine,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  mental  pathology  will  permit, 
that  particular  condition  of  the  system  which  gives  rise  to  the  distressing 
malady  in  question.  !Fre(jueut  and  careful  clinical  observation  has  led  me  to 
infer  that  puerperal  mama  is  the  result  of  cerebral  irritation  combined  with 
^eat  nervous  exhaustion,  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood,  and  an 
■  J  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nervous  tissue.    Granting  these  facts,  it  follows 

ij  that  an  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment  is  decidedlv  objectionable,  and  that 

]  *  the  classes  of  remedies  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  are  sedatives,  depu- 

I  ratives,  tonics ;  some  leeches  may  occasionially  be  employed  to  allay  irritation  of 

I  the  brain,  but  on  no  account  as  a  depleting  measure.    Venesection  and  blis- 

tering are  positively  injurious.    A  nourbhing,  though  not  a  stimulating  diet,  is 
j  generally  required;  whilst  opiates,  gentle  aperients,  and  diuretics,  will  all 

be  found  more  or  less  useful.    It  is,  however,  on  the  moral  treatment  of  a 
i  case  that  the  recoveiy  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  depends.    The  psychical  manage- 

1  ment  of  the  patient  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  indicated 

,  j  in  any  variety  of  mania.    Tlie  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is 

to  provide  an  efficient  nurse  capable  of  maintaining  a  kind  but  firm  control 
over  the  person  committed  to  her  charge.    The  patient  must  be  incessantly 
I ,  watched.    The  fireplace  should  be  guarded,  the  windows  firmly  fastened,  and 

every  other  precaution  adopted  by  which  the  danger  of  self  injury  may  be 
obviated.    The  greatest  tranquillity  must  also  be  observed,  and  the  patient's 
I  ■  friends  and  relatives  rigorously  removed  from  her  presence.    The  great  object 

I  is  to  break  the  morbid  current  of  thought,  by  a  seclusion  more  or  less  cora- 

!  plete,  and  thus  give  rise  to  emotions  and  ideas  entirely  new.    The  advantage 

j  of  thoroughly  changing  the  association  of  ideas,  is  clearly  proved  by  an  inte- 

I  resting  fact  which  Esquirol  mentions  :  he  observed  that  recoveries  took  place 

' ;  much  sooner,  and  more  frequently  amongst  those  patients  who  came  to  raris 

<|  to  be  under  his  care,  than  amongst  those  who  were  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  moral  treatment, 
and  one  which  deserves  the  most  earnest  consideration,  is  the  question  of  the 
patient's  removal  to  an  asylum,  when  the  ordinary  remedies  nave  failed  to 
afford  relief. 

However  inexpedient  and  culpable  it  would  be  to  hurry  a  patient  to  an 
asylum  at  the  outset  of  puerperal  or  any  other  form  of  mania,  still  a  period 
may  arrive,  and  that  witnin  very  few  weeks  after  an  attack,  when  dcLiy  in 
having  recourse  to  this  measure,  will  subject  the  patient's  health  and  life  to  the 
greatest  danger.  I  regret  to  find  that  general  opinion  is  either  entirely 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  a  case  of  puerperal  mania  to  an  asylum,  or  at  best» 
only  sanctions  this  step  as  a  last  resource,  when,  as  too  often  lMipi>ens,  the 
curable  stage  has  irretrievably  passed  away.  To  combat  a  doctrine,  fraught 
with  such  imminent  peril,  is  the  principal  object  of  ray  present  communication. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  has  clearly  established  the  fact,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "Incubation  of  Insanity,"  that  it  is  only  during  the  earlier  periods  of  an 
attack  of  mania  that  a  cure  can  be  expected  from  the  use  oi  appropriate 
remedies. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  a  general  principle,  this  important  truth  has  been 
very  commonly  lost  sight  of  in  the  moral  treatment  of  puerperal  mania.  lu 
evidence  of  the  frequency  or  this  dangerous  error,  I  have  selected  the  opinions 
of  some  well-known  modem  writers,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  show 
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that  I  liavc  by  no  means  over-rated  the  amount  of  the  evil  in  question.  I  have 
not  quoted  the  names  of  the  authors,  fearing  it  might  seem  invidious  to  select 
the  names  of  some  few  individuab,  whilst  there  are  so  many  of  our  profession 
who  entertain  views  precisely  similar. 

One  deservedly  high  authority  says : — "  Hemoval  to  an  asylum  is  not  so 
frequently  requisite  for  the  mental  disorders  of  puerperal  patients  as  for 
insanitv  occurring  in  other  circumstances.  It  is  principally  required  in  the 
more  obstinate  and  prolonged  cases ;  and  after  otner  measures  of  partial  or 
complete  seclusion  nave  been  tried."  Another  author  observes : — "  I  well 
know  that  patients  labouring  under  puerperal  insanity  have  sometimes  been 
sent  to  lunatic  asylums.  Such  a  step,  in  such  circumstances,  is  so  inconsistent 
with  every  feeling  prevailing  in  social  life  that  whenever  it  is  taken  the  whole 
responsibility  ana  the  whole  odium  of  it  must  rest  with  the  medical  adviser." 

Another  writer  makes  the  following  highly  reprehensible  remark : — "  These 
cases  (puerperal  mania)  ought  not  to  l>e  sent  to  a  mad-Aouse,  it  being  very  rare 
for  puerperal  mania  to  continue  long,  especially  when  early  and  properly 
treated." 

Before  I  proceed  to  contravene  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  so  dogmatically 
asserted,  1  must  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  term  mad-house  employed  by 
the  author  whom  I  have  last  mentioned.  It  is  the  duty  of  medical  men  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  such  iostitutions  as  our  asylums  for  the  insane, 
rather  than  to  excite  the  prejudice  of  unthinking  minds  against  these  valuable 
establishments.  Appropriate  enough  as  this  term  might  be  for  those  asylums 
of  the  darker  ages  wnen  every  description  of  cruel  restraint  was  practised,  it 
is  singularly  inapplicable  now,  when  humanity  and  science  are  alike  enlisted  to 
allay  the  sufferings  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  inmates.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  even  the  milder  term  of  lunatic 
asylum  will  be  abolished,  and  the  far  more  appropriate  title  of  "  Hospital  for 
the  cure  of  the  Insane,"  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Winslow,  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

About  two  years  since,  I  was  rec|uested  to  see,  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Mceres,  a  baker's  wife,  set.  37,  residing  in  Brick-lane,  who  had  been  attacked 
with  mania  five  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  her  seventh  child.  I  found  her  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement,  talking  incessantly,  and  her  mind  filled  with 
phantasms.  Her  chief  delusion  consisted  in  the  belief  that  she  was  suffering 
from  poison  which  had  been  administered  to  her  before  my  arrival.  The  tongue 
was  white ;  the  countenance  animated  and  cheerful ;  and  the  body  not  m  the 
least  degree  emaciated.  Her  watchfulness  was  incessant.  Perfect  quietude, 
a  full  dose  of  morphia,  with  as  much  seclusion  as  her  circumstances  would 
permit,  were  prescribed.  This  course  was  followed  during  several  days,  but 
without  avail ;  neither  sleep  nor  tranquillity  were  to  be  obtained.  As  this 
patient  lived  in  the  confined  apartment  of  a  small  house,  and  was  unable  to 
procure  the  attention  absolutely  necessary  for  her  recovery,  I  advised  her 
immediate  removal  to  an  asylum,  which  was  done  a  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  her  attack.  In  three  months  she  was  restored  to  her  family  perfectly 
weU.  Since  then  she  has  been  confined  with  another  child  without  any  recur- 
rence of  the  mania.  It  is  right  to  add  that  this  patient  was  naturally  of  a  veiy 
excitable  temperament,  although  there  was  not  the  slightest  hereditaiy  tendency 
to  mania  in  her  family. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  of  perfect  recovery  from  my  note-book  as  one 
that  strikingly  illustrates  the  advantage  of  sending  suitable  cases  to  an  asylum. 
In  not  one  instance  have  I  seen  any  ifl  consequences  follow  the  prompt  transfer 
of  these  cases ;  so  far  from  it,  1  have  frequently  had  to  deplore  the  evils 
arising  from  delay.  One  case,  especially,  that  I  attended  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Regent*s-park,  recurs  most  forcibly  to  my  recollection  as  illustrative  of 
the  dangers  of  procrastination.    This  patient  had  been  ill  for  many  months. 
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whilst  ail  the  roiitine  practice  had  been  employed  in  vain.  Change  of  air  and 
scene  had  been  tried  in  vain.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  uie  long  and 
painful  probation  which  her  family  had  to  endure  mi^t  hare  been  spared  them 
nad  she  been  removed  to  a  well-regulated  instituticm  at  an  early  period  of  her 
disorder. 

Some  interesting;  statistical  returns  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Webster  in  a  valui2>le  paper  which  he  read  before  this  Society  several  years  sino^ 
afford  incontestable  proof  that  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  as  conducted 
in  large  asylums,  is  pre-eminently  snccessfuL  Dr.  Webster  observes—"  As  to 
the  curabiuty  of  this  form  of  mania,  nine  recoveries  more  were  reported  than 
in  the  other  varieties  of  lunacy ;  eighty-one  puerperal  patients  Imving  been 
cured,  or  at  the  rate  of  61-83  per  cent.,  whareas  the  average  recoveries  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  all  cases  of  insane  females  treat^  at  this  institntkn 
was  53'67  per  hundred.  Hence  three  in  every  five  cases  of  puerperal  insanity 
may  be  confidentlyexpected  to  recover  within  a  year. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Theodore  Boisragon,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Cora- 
wall  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  obligingly  favoured  me  witli  the  following 
information,  strongly  corrobonU;ive  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced.  He  says, 
in  reference  to  his  experience  of  pueiperal  mania  at  various  asylums — ^"Tne 
majority  of  cases  recover ;  in  fact,  1  do  not  remember  having  dischaiged  a 
single  case  that  was  not  convalescent.  I  perfectly  coincide  with  you  as  to  the 
propriety  of  sending  these  cases  to  an  asylum.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  dear 
that  they  are  for  the  time  decidedly  insane,  and  ne^  that  description  of  treat- 
ment for  which  the  structure  and  appliances  of  an  asylum  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  When  at  Warwick  I  had  charge  of  a  case  which  affords  a  good  ilbu- 
tration  of  this  assertion.  A  private  patient  was  treated  at  her  own  home  by  a 
distinguished  physician  of  that  town ;  but  his  advice  was  completely  frustrated 
by  the  injudicious  interference  of  the  patient's  mother.  The  consequence  was 
that  over  indulgence  was  resorted  to  at  one  tdme  and  mechanical  restraint  at 
another,  so  that  the  patient  might  have  become  incurably  insane,  had  not  her 
husband  insisted  on  placing  her  under  my  care  after  the  disease  had  persisted 
for  thirteen  weeks.  The  means  employed  were  quietude,  seclusion,  and  amuse- 
ment. The  result  was  very  striking :  at  the  end  of  thirteen  weeks  more  she 
was  discharged  convalescent,  and  her  ultimate  recovery  was  perfect." 

The  preceding  facts  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  with  r^ard 
to  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  the  removal  to  an  asylum,  so  far  from 
proving  prejudicial,  is  attended,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  happiest  results  to 
the  patient,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  advocated. 

Tncre  are  some,  however,  who  admit  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment^ 
but  disapprove  of  it  on  the  ground  that  the  mere  recollection  of  having  been 
confined  m  an  asylum  will  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  patient 
in  a  subseouent  labour.  I  have  never  noticed  such  a  consequence,  and  in  tiie 
case  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  as  occurnn^  in  my  piivato 
practice,  the  patient's  subsequent  labour  was  unattended  with  the  subtest 
mental  aberration. 

Another  common  pr^udioe  which  has  not  unfrequently  interfered  with  the 
timelv  removal  of  a  patient  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  the  dread  entertained  by  the 
frienas  of  the  individual  lest  some  sort  of  opprobrium  be  incurred  by  her  havmg 
been  the  inmate  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  mad-house,  THiis  prejudice,  whioi 
arises  either  from  ignorance  or  mistaken  delicacy,  is  rapidly  passing  ftwav.  Did 
the  knowledge  of  Eobert  Hall's  and  Cowper's  insanity  dimmish,  in  the  sfi^tesl; 
degree,  the  affectionate  admiration  in  which  these  highly-gifted  individuab 
were  held  ?  Did  it  not  rather  tend  to  increase  public  sympathy  and  private 
r^;ard?  The  supposition  that  puerperal  mania  is  generally  a  very  transient 
affection  is  another  erroneous  opmion,  which  has  frequently  interfered  wit^  the 
early  removal  of  patients. 
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The  yearly  records  of  our  lunatic  asylums  furnisli  many  "examples  of  the 
chronic  and  protracted  form  of  this  disease  arising  entirely  from  the  early 
neglect  of  appropriate  measures. 

in  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  I  do  not  recommend  the 
hasty  and  indiscriminate  removal  of  a  patient.  There  are  many  cases  that  may 
be  cured  without  tlus  measure  being  adopted.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a 
young  lady  under  my  care,  whose  aberration  of  mind  arises  from  derangement 
of  the  uterine  functions,  but  who  is  rapidly  reooverinff  under  the  influence  of  a 
treatment,  which  has  chiefly  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  physical  disorder. 
This  lady  had  been  ill  for  a  considerable  period  before  she  came  under  my 
caire ;  she  had  tried  change  of  air  and  scene,  with  a  variety  of  remedies ;  but  the 
somatic  treatment  having  proved  so  strikingly  successful,  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  place  her  under  surveillance. 

In  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  cases  of  insanity  should  be  generally  removed 
at  an  early  period  to  an  asylum.  For  rich  patients  this  measure  may  not  always 
be  necessary ;  they  can  obtain  a  quiet  resiaence,  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of 
the  advantages  of  an  asylum.  Not  so  with  the  poor.  Conflned,  pcrhcwas,  to 
a  close  room,  in  a  narrow  and  noisy  street,  insufficiently  nourished  and  oadly 
nursed,  the  poor  patient  is  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  a  cure.  For  cases  of  this 
description  an  asylum  offers  the  only  chance  of  cure. 
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Bt  J.  HAWKES,  ESQ., 
JSTouM  Sturgeon,  Ii^trwumy,  BoUou-^^-Jioon. 

*'  Nay,  ril  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brain." 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  IV. 

In  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirorgical  EevieV  for  Jannaiy  of  the 
current  year,  appeared  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Bocknill  on  the  Pathology  of 
Insanity.  It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  can  subscribe  to  the  aoc- 
trines  therein  laid  down,  and  it  is  not»  moreover,  without  consideration  and 
some  diffidence  that  I  can  presume  to  question  their  fall  force  and  trutb. 
The  metaphysician,  though  never  so  gooa  a  theorist,  the  physician,  however 
sound  a  practitioner,  must  both  give  place  to  one  who,  sitting  by  the  well  of 
knowledge,  dispenses  with  grace  and  justice  to  his  thirsting  brethren.  He 
who,  by  opportunity  and  industry,  can  draw  the  deepest,  to  hnn  we  may  look 
for  the  best  and  clearest  supply.  The  pathology  of  insanity  is  still  in  its 
infancy :  nothing  is  at  present  positively  kjiown,  concerning  the  subtle  change 
which  the  vesicular  neuiine  undergoes  in  its  state  of  transition  from  health  to 
disease.  We  cannot  investigate  the  secret  and  mysterious  laws  which  govern 
and  control  the  organization,  development,  degeneration,  and  decay  of  the 
great  nervous  centres,  until  we  have  arrived  at  some  general  understanding 
and  agreement  as  to  the  premises  on  which  they  are  based,  and  the  conditions 
by  which  they  are  framed. 

The  scalpel  and  microscope  will  alike  fail ;  the  meditations  of  metaphysicians 
will  come  to  nought;  the  disease  will  remain  in«M«  quo,  a  phuitom  and 
a  fear.  To  the  pure  doctrine  of  physiology,  we  must  look  for  the  first  elimpse 
of  truth,  and  by  the  close  application  of  its  principles  shall  we  soonest  find  the 
path ;  while  without  its  help  in  the  study  of  cerebral  disease  we  shall  never 
attain  our  end.  We  most,  then,  at  the  outset,  bear  in  mind  those  grand 
fundamental  laws  of  development  and  decay,  such  as  are  busy  in  their  operaticm 
throughout  the  entire  system. 

Cell  growth,  the  first  indication  of  vitality,  is  promoted  and  oanied  on  by 
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the  one  universal  fiat  of  creation.  Disease,  which  mars  and  destroys  the 
fairest  work  of  God,  has,  in  this  self-same  law,  its  element  and  rise.  We 
speak  of  nutrition,  and  perverted  nutrition,  results  proceeding  from  the  same 
source,  but  variably  adapted  and  carried  out  under  altered  conditions.  And, 
without  any  positive  or  appreciable  change  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  rule  is  administered,  tnere  may  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  system,  from  the 
existence  of  which  the  healthy  working  of  the  law  will  ultimately  produce  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  disease. 

Insanity,  by  which  term  we  understand  a  disordered  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  dependent  upon  alteration  of  structure,  appreciable  or  otherwise,  and 
throuffh  which  the  phenomena  of  the  immaterial  mind  are  exhibited  in  a  dis- 
tortea  and  abnormal  condition  irreconcileable  to  reason.  The  word  stands 
for  a  symptom  of  itself,  it  proves  nothing,  and  though  commonly  employed 
in  reference  to  the  mind,  per  se,  as  the  /ons  et  origo  malt,  yet  the  mind  of  a 
madman  may  be  sane,  the  fault  resting  on  the  medium  through  which  its 
existence  is  manifested.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  liken  the 
mind,  with  its  many  radiant  points,  to  the  sun  whose  bright  beams  penetrate 
every  transparent  medium.  We  shall  see  that  through  such  as  arc  clear  and 
without  blemish  they  pass  in  perfect  purity,  while  through  those  that  are  dim 
or  opaque,  their  passage  is  retarded,  it  not  prevented ;  or  if  we  offer  a  coloured 
medmm,  each  pencil  of  light,  as  it  passes,  alters  its  character,  borrowing  one 
from  the  medium  traversed,  and  as  such  to  be  received.  Applying  the  meta- 
phor to  the  consideration  of  insanity,  we  may  conceive  that  the  inmd,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  and  itself  of  spotless  purity,  yet  the  medium  through  which 
alone  we  can  judge  of  its  condition  having  oecome  obscured  or  impaired,  the 
disease  should  be  held  essentially  one  of  matter,  tangible,  appreciable, 
comeatable,  in  short,  if  we  only  knew  how.  If,  then,  we  start  with  this  theory, 
the  materialism  of  disease,  we  shall  have  gained  a  step  to  its  elucidation,  if  not 
to  its  cure. 

Tlie  materialism  of  insanity,  is  a  theory  which  assigns  the  fundamental  seat  of 
disease  to  the  brain  rather  than  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  brain-cells  or  cor- 
puscular neurine  in  preference  to  the  tubes  or  fibres  which  are  the  conductors, 
not  the  foci,  of  volition.  The  disease,  then,  we  must  expect  to  find,  if  found  at 
all,  situated  in  these  cells,  and  consisting  of  some  form  of  derangement 
occurring  among  their  constituent  particles.  Irrespective  of  active  inflam- 
mation, the  traces  of  which  can  be  discovered  by  diligent  research,  there  is 
a  subtle  and  unknown  change  taking  place  in  these  cases  which  is  hid  from 
mortal  eye,  and  shall  be  so  till  the  labours  of  science  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  lier  children  more  perfect  instruments  by  which  to  bring  to  light  the 
mvsteries  of  creation  and  decay.  But  how  is  this  carried  on,  and  when? 
We  need  only  remember  how  cell  growth  is  maintained  in  other  organs  to 
answer  the  first  (question ;  how  reii^y  this  phenomenon  is  urged  to  its  com- 
pletion under  the  influence  of  a  due  supply  of  nourishing  fluid,  or  how  tenfold 
it  is  increased  by  any  vascular  excitement  in  the  part  undeigoing  change.  Of 
this  we  see  examples  everywhere, — ^in  the  reflection  of  epithebal  cells  on  the 
lining  of  secreting  glands,  especially  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  same 
cause,  increased  vascular  sup^y,  obtains  in  the  brain,  with  the  like  results,  cell 
growth  and  decay,  as  elsewhere.  Increased  nutrition,  as  we  well  know,  leads 
to  increased  activity,  whereby  the  functions  of  the  part  are  more  ably  performed, 
and  cell  growth  hastened  to  its  completion ;  but  here  the  law  steps  in  and 
fulfils  its  end,  there  must  likewise  be  decay,  the  worn-out,  used-up  cell  dis- 
integrates. As  in  the  blood,  so  in  the  brain,  the  analogy  is  perfect.  But  have 
we  any  cause  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  of  repair  and  reproduction  are 
carried  on  only  during  sleep,  and  that  the  reverse  occurs  when  the  brain  is 
more  actively  engaged;  that,  as  our  author  says,  **  in  sleep,  the  ceU  may  be 
growing  from  the  capillary  walls,  or  filling  itseli^  and  emptying  or  decaying 
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during  wakeful  hours."  "We  cannot  come  to  any  such  conclusions  without 
denying  the  universality  of  nature's  fundamental  law ;  for  how  can  we  say  that 
the  (jrain,  apart  from  any  other  collection  of  cells,  is  not  under  obedience  to 
this  rule,  or,  why  should  not  development  and  growth  be  carried  out  at  the 
time  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  mcreased,  when  the  nerve-ceUs  are  more 
thoroughly  replenished  by  their  oxygen  carriers,  the  capillaries?  Why,  in 
short,  should  decay  be  alone  transacting  at  the  chosen  moment  for  erowth  to 
abound  ?  But  let  us  not  forget  that,  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  oxy^n, 
only  another  name  for  nourishment,  so  must  the  march  of  decay  oe  advancmg. 
Thus  do  these  twin  phenomena,  development  and  decay,  go  ever  hand  in  hand. 

But  the  demand  miffht,  perchance,  exceed  the  supply,  though  the  reverse, 
we  may  presume,  usuauy  obtams ;  however,  in  such  case,  the  result  is  obvious, 
inevitaolc  decay.  A  decay,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  cannot  at  present 
more  than  speculate  upon,  characterized,  perhaps,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  fact,  a  general  want  of  earthy  salts ;  it  may  be  a  redunoancy 
of  fat  or  animal  matter,  or,  by  some  error  in  the  vital  function  of  the  cell, 
through  which  it  fails  to  eliminate  from  the  matters  presented  to  it,  the  sort  of 
in^ements  proper  for  the  healthy  discharge  of  its  functions ;  or  again,  without 
faOing  in  the  adaptation  of  its  elementary  particles,  there  might  be  a  simple 
waste  of  material ;  decay,  in  fact,  outstrips  repair,  and  derangement  of  the 
faculties  ensues.  In  this  case  the  demand  must  be  stopped,  and  time  given  for 
bringing  up  supplies.  Sleep  is  the  grand  panacea—-"  Want  of  sleep,"  says  the 
author  whose  paper  we  are  considering,  "I  believe  to  be  the  true  orinn  of 
insanity,  depending  on  moral  causes."  This  is  a  most  just  observation.  If,  at 
tiie  onset  ot  the  nmlady,  sleep  can  be  obtained,  sweet  refreshing  sleep,  half  the 
cure  is  won. 

Thus,  on  physiological  grounds,  we  should  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disorder,  and  tiU  we  can  letter  trace  from  cell  to  cell  the  inroad  of  disease, 
we  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  wander  from  the  patL  Bv  the  simplest  means, 
the  greatest  ends  are  often  obtained,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  by 
aiding  Nature  rather  than  preventing  her,  we  shall  ultimately  win  success. 
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Bethlem  Hospital. — ^We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  last  report  of  this 
hospital.  It  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  there  were  (including 
those  out  on  leave)  329  patients  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  176  were  males 
and  153  females.  From  this  date  until  the  31st  December  1854,  there  were 
232  admitted,  218  discharged,  and  21  died ;  leaving  in  the  establishment  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the  following  317,  with  5  out  on  leave : — 

Malei.       Females.        Total. 

Curable 58  79  137 

Incurable 38  36  74 

Criminal 88  18  106 

184  133  317 

The  number  of  admissions  during  the  year  was  below  the  usual  average.  Tlio 
average  of  those  reported  as  cured  is  50^  on  the  admissions.  The  nadth  of 
the  patients  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  Dr.  Hood  makes 
some  sensible  observations  m  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  crimiual 
lunatics.  He  says  the  marked  effect  of  constant  recurring  occupation  on  the 
bodily  health  is  only  equalled  by  the  improvement  in  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patients.    We  regret  that,  owing  to  this  report  only  having  just  reached 
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U8,  we  are  unable  to  quote  more  extensively  from  its  pages.  It  is  well  and 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  embodies  many  points  of  deep  interest.  In  our  annual 
summary  of  the  reports  of  British  asylums,  we  shall  again  refer  to  this 
document. 

The  American  Journal  oflmaniUf  continues  its  onward  career  of  usefulness. 
The  papers  published  in  this  periooical  are  always  of  great  practical  value.  In. 
an  early  number  we  propose  doing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  analysing,  at 
length,  the  last  five  or  six  numbers  of  this  journal.  We  hope,  in  this  aiticle» 
to  make  amends  for  all  our  nast  omissions,  quoad  this  able  magazine.  Want 
of  space  has  alone  prevented  our  doing  so  before. 

On  ike  Construction,  Organization,  ^^  of  Hotpitah  for  the  Insane.  By 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  MJ).,  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Philadelphia^  1864.  Tms  is  an  able,  valuable,  and  deeply  interesting 
work,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  physician,  who  has  a  thorough  practicd 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book.  We  have  only  space  in  this 
number  to  direct  the  attenticm  of  our  readers  to  this  essay.  In  our  next  pub- 
lication we  intend  to  review  Dr.  Ejrkbride's  work  in  detail,  and  to  quote  exten- 
sively from  its  pi^es. 

Letters  to  His  Ma;celJenev  Gocemor  Mcmning  on  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  By  Dr. 
H.  Tregevant,  MJ).,  Columbia,  S.  C,  185 1.  We  postpone  our  critical  re- 
marks on  this  deeply  interesting  series  of  letters  untu  our  next  number,  when 
it  will  be  reviewed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Kiri^hride's  essay.  The  pamphlet 
has  only  just  reached  our  hands. 

Insanity  in  Italy,  The  observations  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gait  (of  America),  and  of 
Dr.  Oirolami,  of  Italy,  rektive  to  this  subject  will  form  the  basis  (^  an  article 
that  will  appear  in  an  early  number.  Dr.  Girolami's  books  were  unfortunately 
sent  through  the  general  post,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  oostal 
charge  demanded,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  refuse  the  par^  Maxiy 
American  periodicals^  alas !  meet  with  the  same  fs^e.  It  occasionaU^r  happena 
that  four  and  five  shillings  are  asked  foar  marines,  the  selling  price  oeing 
onlv  one  and  two  shillings  I  All  books  and  periodicals  should  be  sent  througa 
a  London  bookseller.  Pamphlets  and  books  are  occasionallv  entrusted  to 
private  hands,  and  they  ^consequently  find  their  way  into  the  post  office. 
Hence  their  non-delivery,  in  consequence  of  their  being  charged  as  letters. 


Co  Cones^on^nttsf* 

Lettebs  and  BockB  for  the  Editor  may  be  transmitted  either  through  the  Publisher 
or  direct  to  Dr.  WiNSLOW,  23,  Cavendish-equare,  London. 
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Aet.  I.— the  brain  in  relation  to  the  mind. 

It  is  obvious  that  physiological  psychology  cannot  be  expected  to 
attain  that  scientific  de6nitiyeness  characteristic  of  the  more  physical 
departments  of  philosophical  investigation.  The  relations  between 
the  mind  and  the  brain  can  probably  be  never  determined  with  scien- 
tific precision,  the  obstacles  to  such  a  result  being  very  conceivable. 
Whilst  our  researches  into  purely  physical  conditions  educe  facts  and 
circumstances  that  strike  observers  with  a  certain  exactness  and  uni- 
formity, the  phenomena  of  mind — of  consciousness — are  very  often  but 
imperfectly  apprehended ;  and  even  when  these  latter  are  sufficiently 
distinct  and  clear  to  admit  of  notation  and  record,  their  significance, 
in  the  estimation  of  inquirers,  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Thus,  whilst 
science  in  general,  including  the  inferior  branches  of  physiology,  has 
of  late  years  progressed  with  giant  strides,  a  physiology  of  brain  and 
mind  that  commands  universal  acquiescence  has  not  nearly  been 
attained.  In  order  to  realize  a  system  of  analytical  psychology  that 
should  stand  in  obvious  relation  with  a  doctrine  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, we  ought  to  be  able  to  note  the  varying  phases  of  consciousness 
in  their  outward  manifestations  with  some  such  readiness  and  facility 
as  that  with  which  we  estimate  physical  conditions.  Were  this 
within  our  power,  we  might  go  far  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  truly 
scientific  psychology,  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
offices  of  the  brain.  The  inevitable  want  of  an  objective  standard  to 
measure  the  value  of  mental  facts,  causes  them  to  be  devoid  of  satis- 
factory comparability :  hence,  psychical  phenomena  admit  of  no  perfect 
system  of  classification ;  and,  with  still  less  exactitude,  can  they  be 
compared  with  physical  facts  and  conditions.  Yet  scientific  induction 
demands  complete  and  obvious  recognition  of  the  comparable  worth 
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of  all  the  circumstances  that  constitute  the  premises.  Again,  most  of 
the  materials  obtainable  for  establishing  conclusions  regarding  mental 
phenomena,  are  made  up  of  certain  outward  manifestations  that  do 
not  always  suggest  a  very  clear  or  unmistakeable  interpretation.  We 
note  the  external  facts  of  consciousness  in  the  several  grades  of  animal 
life,  from  the  lowest  creatures  up  to  man ;  but,  in  determining  their 
significance,  we  have  to  speculate  and  to  reason  mainly  from  the  ana- 
logies gained  by  introspection  of  ourselves.  Moreover,  in  tracing  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  that  characterize  cerebro-mental  action,  we 
have  ever  to  pause  upon  attaining  the  last  change  in  molecular  dis' 
position  that  causally  precedes  inchoate  consciousness.  Between  the 
line  that  bounds  the  ultimate  physical  condition  and  that  which 
borders  the  primary  psychical  state,  there  is  an  inestimable  chasm. 
The  connecting  link,  indeed,  between  matter  and  mind  must  always 
remain,  as  it  is,  inscrutable  to  scientific  investigation. 

And  yet  these  abstract  difficulties,  inherent  in  the  subject,  have  not 
prevented  inquisitive  minds  in  all  ages  from  hazarding  speculations 
concerning  the  relations  of  psychical  phenomena  to  the  physical  or- 
ganization. In  later  times,  indeed,  conclusions  have  been  attained 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  that  carry  with  them  almost  every  ftamp 
of  authenticity  short  of  actual  demonstration.  In  a  very  early  stage 
of  physiological  inquiry,  it  was  considered  that  the  brain  and  nerves 
had  some  special  connexion  with  the  manifestations  of  conscious  life ; 
and,  m  modern  times,  this,  as  a  general  proposition,  takes  rank  as 
scientific  truth.  The  special  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  par- 
ticular nerves  were  partly  anticipated,  long  before  doctrines  upon  the 
subject  were  sustained  by  demonstration.  The  idea  that  the  separate 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nervous,  system  were  independent  sources 
of  power,  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Birmingham,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  prior  to  Bichat's  advancement  of  a  similar 
hypothesis.  And,  as  is  well  known,  the  researches  of  Gall,  early  in 
the  present  century,  brought  prominently  before  physiologists  a  theory, 
in  principle  now  generally  admitted,  to  the  effect  that  the  encephalon 
is  not  a  simple  organ,  but  that  particular  portions  subserve  different 
mental  functions — a  principle  the  correctness  of  which  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  whatever  be  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of  phrenolc^ists. 
But,  however  just  may  have  been  many  of  the  anticipations  that  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  or  at  epochs  anterior 
to  it,  very  few  of  the  general  notions  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  could  be  maintained  as  scientific  induction.  It  is  almost  alto- 
gether of  late  years  that  patient  and  persevering  observation,  and 
ingenious  experiments,  have  been  systematically  applied  to  obtain 
results  that  partake  very  largely  of  philosophical  acciuracy,  even  when 
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they  do  not  entirely  fulfil  its  imperious  requirements.  The  researches 
of  Bell,  Magendie,  and  Bellingeri,  demonstrated  the  anatomical  dis- 
tinctness of  the  motor  and  sentient  nerves.  Marshall  Hall  showed  by 
experiment  and  pathological  facts,  that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  source  of 
nervous  power,  independent  of  the  brain,  and  urged,  by  convincing 
reasons,  that  its  influence  in  the  production  of  muscular  movement 
was  exercised  without  any  necessarily  attendant  consciousness.  Nume- 
rous facts  and  observations,  particularly  the  experiments  of  Axmann, 
of  Berlin,  have  rendered  it  probable  in  the  highest  degree,  that  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  presides  over  motions  involved  in  the 
processes  of  circulation,  nutrition,  and  secretion.  With  respect  to 
these  inquiries  concerning  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  our 
knowledge  has  become  considerable,  and  in  many  respects  exact. 
Even  in  those  cases  wherein  the  results  cannot  be  absolutely  main* 
tained  as  positive,  very  promising  researches  are  continually  going  on, 
so  that  our  expectations  of  the  future  of  neurology  are  of  the  brightest. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  encephalon — to  those  masses  of  nervous 
substance  surmounting  the  spinal  cord,  and  enclosed  within  the  cra» 
nium — our  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  become  more  apparent.  Cer- 
tain general  propositions  can  be  maintained ;  but,  when  we  would 
advance  to  particulars,  rational  hypothesis  must  be  made  to  supply 
the  defects  of  theory,  if  we  are  disposed  to  systematize  our  opinions 
and  views.  We  can  show  by  numerous  facts  and  solid  argument  that 
some  of  the  structures  forming  the  base  of  the  encephalon  constitute 
seats  of  sensation  and  sources  of  motion,  but  by  rigorous  processes  of 
induction  we  can  prove  little  more.  When  the  higher  phenomena  of 
consciousness  are  considered,  and  when  we  would  establish  a  connexion 
of  these  with  the  physiological  action  of  parts  within  the  head,  the 
nature  of  our  evidence  exhibits  a  comparative  weakness.  Certain  doc- 
trines now  current  upon  this  subject  are  most  probably  true,  but  the 
testimony  sustaining  them  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character  to  that 
by  which  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  particular  nerves  have 
been  made  out.  Our  evidence  is  less  direct ;  it  is  circumstantial ;  and 
it  carries  conviction,  rather  by  its  cumulative  force,  than  by  any  imme- 
diate demonstration.  We  appeal  to  the  results  of  mutilation,  to  pa- 
thological  facts,  and  to  comparative  anatomy ;  we  note  the  phenomena 
of  embryonic  development,  and  observe  the  variation  in  cranial  forms 
as  indicative  to  some  extent  of  cerebral  magnitude  and  configuration ; 
and,  from  these  several  sources  of  investigation,  we  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  physiology  of  the  brain  that,  in  many  respects, 
are  but  little  short  of  scientific  certainty.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  general  operations  of  mind  and  come  to  such  as  are  special,  and 
attempt  to  arrange  the  phenomena  in  categories, — ^when  we  would 
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make  out  a  distinct  relation  between  particular  mental  faculties  and 
portions  of  the  cerebral  structure, — when,  in  a  few  words,  we  attempt 
the  establishment  of  some  complete  physiological  psychology,  it  is  then 
that  we  discover  the  insecurity  of  our  footing ;  an  insecurity,  most 
likely,  that  will  never  be  altogether  obviated,  on  account  of  the  inhe- 
rent difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  however,  undoubted  advances  have  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Some  views  of  the  correlation  of  psychology  and 
physiology  can  be  shown,  having  higher  pretensions  than  mere  hypo- 
thesis and  verbal  subtlety.  In  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  in  its  totality,  we  may  probably  analyse  and  sum 
up  our  actual  knowledge,  and  the  most  generally  received  opinions, 
very  briefly  as  follows : — The  notion  propounded  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  sympathetic  ganglia  constituted  independent  sources  of 
nervous  power,  has  led,  by  gradually  ascending  generalisation,  to  the 
conviction,  now  all  but  universal,  that  the  grey  tissue  of  all  the  nervous 
masses — the  vesicular  neurine — is  identical  in  its  general  character 
with  the  structures  long  denominated  ganglia,  not  only  in  the  fact  of 
its  being  of  vesicular  composition,  but  also  in  that  of  its  being  the 
primary  seat  oi  functional  change,  the  influence  of  which  is  conducted 
from  part  to  part  by  the  white  fibrous  substance ;  the  nerve-trunks 
thus  constituting  intemuncial  cords  simply.  All  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  corroboration  of  this  view. 
Hence  the  term  ganglion  is  at  this  time  applied,  not  only  to  those 
smaller  spheroidal  masses  always  recognised  as  ganglia,  but  also  to 
thoselarger  accumulations  of  vesicular  neurine  within  the  cranium,  and 
to  those  tracts  of  the  same  substance  pervading  the  interior  of  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  sympathetic  system  itself  is  probably  the  most 
simple  in  its  functions,  as  it,  or  its  presumed  analogue,  is  the  most 
universally  found  in  the  various  forms  of  animal  organization  ;  its  office 
being  apparently  to  participate,  as  before  observed,  in  the  maintenance 
of  organic  life.  In  this  view,  consciousness  can  have  no  necessary  place 
in  its  exercise.  The  vesicular  neurine  which  is  continuous  throughout 
the  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  constitutes  the  analogue  of  the  ventral 
ganglia  of  the  articulata,  is  virtually  demonstrated  to  be  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  animal  fabric,  by  its  subservience  to  respiration,  by 
governance  of  the  orifices  of  egress  and  ingress,  and  by  its  contribution 
to  the  integrity  of  some  other  processes,  the  purposes  of  which  are 
mainly  conservative.  Its  function  is  called  into  exercise  by  excitation 
of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  nerves  that  communicate  with  it,  or 
by  influences  that  operate  more  immediately.  No  development  of 
consciousness  attends  the  proper  action  of  the  ganglionic  masses  within 
the  spinal  column.     The  first  indications  of  conscious  life  show  them- 
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selves  coincidently  with  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  external  senses — 
of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  and  touch ;  these  senses  are  obviously 
associated  with  collections  of  vesicular  neurine  which  are  situated  above 
the  spinal  cord,  and  which,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  sensory  ganglia  are,  by  white 
nerve-fibres,  in  direct  communication  with  vesicular  neurine  expanded 
on  the  surfaces  forming  the  special  regions  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
sensibility.  Upon  these  latter  the  fitting  impressions  are  made,  and 
upon  the  extension  of  their  infiuence  to  the  encephalic  centres,  con- 
sciousness of  subjective  change — sensation — becomes  awakened.  But 
at  this  very  point — that  at  which  the  correlation  of  psychology  and 
physiology  begins — the  demonstrability  of  prevalent  doctrines  becomes 
less  complete.  Uncertainty  to  some  extent  exists  thus  upon  the  very 
threshold.  We  have  even  no  sure  knowledge  as  to  which  are  the 
ganglionic  centres  of  touch — the  most  simple  and  universal  of  all  sensi- 
bilities. Although  concerning  the  ganglia  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing 
we  have  some  reasonable  assurance,  there  is  not  that  fulness  of 
evidence  which  obtains  in  many  other  departments  of  physiology. 
The  encephalic  centre  of  taste  is  altogether  undetermined.  Sensations, 
in  the  first  instance,  determine  simple  perceptions ;  and  these,  as  ideas, 
constitute  the  elements  of  thought  and  fancy.  These  more  complex 
and  varied  phases  of  consciousness  are  accomplished,  it  is  now  very 
generally  believed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
investing  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  hence  denominated  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia.  This  opinion,  though  essentially  hypothetical,  rests 
upon  many  substantial  grounds,  as  it  accords  with  the  best  established 
facts,  alike  of  general  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathology. 
Emotional  sensibility,  and  the  instinctive  appetites,  are  supposed  to 
have  an  encephalic  locality  somewhere  among  the  ganglionic  masses 
situated  below  the  cerebrum  proper.  And  it  is  commonly  thought 
that  harmony  in  the  action  of  muscles  when  movement,  the  result  of 
mental  activity,  ensues,  is  secured  by  the  physiological  agency  of  the 
cerebellum. 

This  recapitulation  of  current  doctrines  of  physiology  in  relation  to 
psychology,  comprises  views  that  future  investigations  may  very  consi- 
derably modify,  or  altogether  set  aside.  However  well  supported  many 
of  them  may  appear  to  be  by  facts  from  all  sources,  they  rest  upon  in- 
adequate foundations,  if  we  would  deal  with  them  as  with  indisputable 
propositions.  By  continued  researches,  they  may  be  made  most  pro- 
bably to  look  much  more  like  truth  than  even  they  do  at  present.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  with  respect  to  the  higher  departments  of 
psycho-physiology,  complete  scientific  accuracy  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  not  to  be  anticipated. 
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And  yet  the  pages  of  this  Journal  for  many  years  testify  th«fc  w« 
would  not  discourage  investigation  of  this  difficult  suhject,  nor  attempt 
to  run  down  theories  however  incomplete,  if  rational  in  themselves  and 
apparently  accordant  with  our  well-established  knowledge.  There  if 
a  legitimate  and  a  practical  good  in  reasonable  hypothesis;  it  sti- 
mulates inquiry,  it  fixes  the  attention  and  aids  the  memory  in  storing 
up  facts,  and,  more  than  all,  it  causes  systematic  reflection.  Of  course 
we  speak  of  its  just  use,  not  of  the  abuse. 

Metaphysical  speculations  regarding  individual  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  the  genesis  of  mental  capacity  and  power  and  physiological  no- 
tions concerning  separate  cerebral  regions  for  distinct  modes  of  mental 
action,  have  often  been  advanced  by  ingenious  persons,  and  then  been 
pursued  by  zealous  scholars  with  keen  and  earnest  partisanship.  And 
however  much  in  advance  of  all  inductive  philosophy,  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples in  the  ardour  of  novelty  may  have  gone,  useful  results  to  prao* 
tical  science  have  almost  always  followed  in  some  degree.  The  phreno- 
logical speculations  in  particular,  having  had  much  plausible  founda- 
tion, have  certainly  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  moral  and 
physical  education,  and  also  upon  the  curative  management  of  ab- 
normal states  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

These  somewhat  desultory  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
perusal  of  a  work  by  the  distinguished  Neurologist,  Mr.  Swan.*  And 
although  we  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  and  acknow- 
ledging enlightenment  from  so  respected  a  quarter,  we  are  bound,  in  the 
honest  performance  of  our  critical  duty,  to  express  the  great  disap- 
pointment with  which  we  have  studied  its  contents.  We  expected — 
we  had  an  undoubted  right  to  expect,  in  a  book  professing  to  elucidate 
the  Relations  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain, — that  the  writer 
would  at  least  have  availed  himself  of  all  the  discoveries,  and  of  all  the 
best  supported  opinions,  and  of  all  the  most  truth-resembling  hypo- 
theses, that  have  lately  been  propounded  concerning  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  we  expected  that  an  attempt  would  have  been 
made,  to  exhibit  some  correspondence  between  these  and  the  most 
rational  speculations  regarding  the  mental  operations.  But  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  notice  in  Mr.  Swan's  volume  no  reference  to 
any  of  the  advances  made  in  cerebral  and  nervous  physiology  sinoe 
the  era  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Mr.  Swan,  indeed,  is  in  these  respects  a 
veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  entire  foundation  in  physiology  of  his 
various  speculations  resolves  itself  into  a  recognition  of  a  nervous  tract 
for  sensation,  and  one  for  the  several  kinds  of  motion ;  each  commu- 
nicating with  the  brain,  which  in  this  discussion  Mr.  Swan  somewhat 

*  "The  Brain  in  Relation  to  the  Mind."  By  Joseph  Swan.  8vo,  pp.  113. 
XiOndon :  Longmana.  1854. 
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quamtlj  denominates  the  "  sensory,"  scrupulously  avoiding  the  Latin 
term  in  common  use,  sewtorium.  The  mental  philosophy  which  our 
author  adopts  is  very  much  of  the  sensational  school :  sense-impres- 
sions are  transformed  into  ideas  and  thought,  in  the  "  sensory ;"  and 
this  latter  reacts  upon  the  system  and  the  outer  world  through  the 
voluntary  motor  tract;  habit  and  exercise  of  mind,  in  particular 
modes,  very  much  increasing  the  correlative  power  and  capacity.  W^ 
have  no  recognition  of  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord;  none 
of  the  physiological  distinctness  of  the  grey  and  white  bundles  of  nerve- 
tissue  ;  we  have  no  notice  hestowed  upon  the  modern  doctrine,  that  the 
hemispherical  ganglia  are  especially  concerned  in  the  manifestation  of 
intelligence;  none  of  the  view,  that  the  ganglia  situated  below  the 
cerebral  convolutions  constitute  the  organic  seat  of  emotion  and  sensa- 
tion, having  their  distinct  and  proper  reactions  upon  the  muscular 
system.  And,  throughout  the  work,  we  look  in  vain  for  mention  of 
any  but  the  most  obvious  and  commonplace  speculations  into  which  psy- 
chologists are  accustomed  to  enter.  We  have  neither  original  nor 
adopted  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties ;  no  account  of  the  progressive 
development  of  psychical  capability,  coincidently  with  advancing  per- 
fection of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  We  have  withal  a  very 
diffuse  and  obscure  style,  so  involved  and  complicated  as  occasionally 
to  produce  absobite  unintelligibility.  Moreover,  we  have  no  proper 
distinction  drawn  between  fact  and  hypothesis,  none  between  scientific 
induction  and  simple  opinion.  And  throughout  the  volume,  indeed,  a 
singular  inaccuracy,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  is  constantly  met 
with.  This  is  somewhat  severe  criticism,  but  the  citations  we  subjoin 
will  be  found  amply  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Swan's  Introduction  opens  as  follows : — 

"  All  sensations  or  feelings  pass  from  one  or  other  of  the  organs  of 
sense  by  their  respective  nerves  to  the  sensory.  Some  of 'them  are  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  fleeting,  so  as  to  become  almost  as  much 
eliiELced  as  if  they  had  never  been  received. 

"  The  large  mass  of  white  fibres  tending  from  the  convolutions  to  the 
striated  body,  and  thence  to  the  cms  of  the  brain,  and  the  pyramidal 
body  from  which  all  the  voluntary  nerves  arise,  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  entire  brain.  These  fibres  of  the  voluntary  tract 
have  a  capability  of  activity,  not  amounting  to  motion  like  that  of  the 
muscles,  but  on  being  excited  possess  an  energetic  or  tonic  power ;  so 
that  when  a  letter  or  a  man's  lace  is  transferr^  to  them  fix>m  the  eye, 
they  can  change  their  negative  quality  into  a  more  positive  one,  so  as 
to  receive  the  image  as  a  correct  miniature,  and  then  conduct  it  by  con- 
tinuous fibres  to  join  those  about  to  pass  through  the  striated  body 
and  cms  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  tongue  for 
speaking,  or  through  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the 
lumd  for  writing,  Rawing,  or  other  mechanical  device. 
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**  All  impulses  received  from  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  to  be 
accepted  for  constituting  knowledge,  are  impressed  by  one  or  more 
fibres  of  the  voluntary  tract  on  the  sensory  conjointly  with  the  mind, 
and  by  one  or  several  repetitions  are  made  permanent.  All  knowledge 
purely  mental  is  accepted  by,  and  becomes  subjected  to,  the  mental 
faculties,  and  may  at  any  time  be  conveyed  back  from  the  mind 
through  the  voluntary  trsurfc  and  muscles  employed  in  the  tongue  for 
speech,  and  in  those  of  the  hand  for  writing/' 

The  above  passages  comprehend  in  germ  the  whole  of  our  author's 
doctrines  and  speculations.  The  limited  physiology,  and  the  obsolete 
method  of  applying  it,  we  need  not  point  out ;  it  is  too  patent.  The 
faults  of  style,  moreover,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  abundantly 
exemplified  throughout  the  quotation. 

After  the  Introduction,  comes  a  chapter  "  On  the  Gradual  Mode  of 
Development  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind ;"  in  which,  however,  we  fail 
to  detect  the  enunciation  of  a  single  principle  beyond  that  which  if 
comprised  in  the  fact,  that  the  mental  powers  evolve  themselves  by 
degrees,  and  become  strengthened  by  exercise.  We  discover  neither 
novelty  in  the  mode  of  exposition,  nor  anything  new  or  striking  in 
illustration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  what  we  deem  to  be  both 
confusion  of  thought  and  inaccuracy  of  expression.  "  Every  day," 
says  Mr.  Swan,  **  furnishes  fresh  information,"  and  "  this  is  compared 
with  the  preceding  results  of  thinking,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge 
becomes  enlarged  and  corrected y  This  of  course  is  true  enough, 
though  rather  commonplace,  and  not  very  well  stated ;  but  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  the  following  propositions  immediately  succeeding  the 
passages  just  cited  ? — "  A  great  portion  of  it  (knowledge)  may  remain 
fixed  in  the  brain,  but  the  result  or  meaning  is  preserved  in  the  mind." 
Now  we  can  understand  that  certain  material  changes  which  accom- 
pany the  ingress  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  may  leave  their  traces  in 
the  brain ;  but  how  knowledge  can  take  up  its  abode  in  the  cerebral 
structure,  is  something  entirely  past  our  comprehension.  For,  let  it 
be  observed,  Mr.  Swan  refers  to  the  brain  as  distinct  from  the  mind, 
to  which  latter,  indeed,  he  assigns  another  office  in  the  same  process : 
— "  the  result  or  meaning  (of  knowledge)  is  preserved  in  the  mind." 
Passing  by  the  erroneous  employment  of  result  and  meaning  in  the 
same  sense,  let  us  ask  what,  as  men  of  science  or  philosophers,  we  can 
predicate  of  the  mind  and  its  operations  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
brain  and  its  functions  ? 

"  Memory,"  says  Mr.  Swan,  "  is  an  <ictive  condition  of  the  mind  and 
brain,  which  allows  a  review  or  return  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
previously  received."  But,  notoriously,  memory  is  just  as  often  a 
passive  as  an  active  process ;  reminiscence  occurs  spontaneously  and 
without  any  active  effort,  whilst  recollection  demands  voluntary  exertion. 
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Indeed,  our  author's  own  phraseology  clearly  suggests  the  passive 
character  of  memory  in  some  of  its  manifestations ;  for  instance,  it 
"  allows  a  return  of  the  knowledge,*'  Ac.  We  do  not  refer  to  these 
points  in  a  spirit  of  hypercriticism,  but  in  justification  of  our  state- 
ment, that  Mr.  Swan's  style  was  obscure  and  inaccurate. 

We  have  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  passage  cited  below ; 
it  undoubtedly  approaches  transcendentalism — a  pursuit  for  which  our 
author,  we  presume,  would  claim  no  special  vocation  or  aptitude.  The 
Subjoined  extract  is  from  the  second  chapter,  on  "  Letters  and  Words 
as  Expressions  of  the  Mind." 

"No  idea  of  a  spiritual  nature  can  be  conveyed  to  the  memory 
except  it  be  bounded  by  an  outline,  and  this  can  be  only  a  nominal 
representative  of  it ;  anything  spiritual  to  be  seen  must  be  either 
brighter  or  darker  than  light,  that  the  light  may  be  an  outline  to  the 
spirit,  or  that  a  darker  colour  of  the  spirit  may  be  an  outline  to  the 
light.  It  is  only  hy  similar  comparisons  that  the  mind  can  form  an 
idea  of  spiritual  elements,  and  therefore  it  must  receive  light,  bounded 
by  lines,  for  words,  or  other  symbols.'* 

We  have  twice  very  carefully  read  the  above  passage ;  but  we  doubt 
if  any  degree  of  attention  would  enable  us  to  paraphrase  it,  however 
anxious  we  might  be  to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  thought  which 
underlies  the  phraseology. 

The  chapter  on  "  Speech,  Writing,  and  Calculation,  as  Expressions 
of  the  Mind,"  commences  with  this  passage : — "  The  first  instruction 
enters  by  the  ears,  and  is  spoken  by  the  tongue  and  lips."  Does  this 
proposition  correctly  express  the  fact  ?  We  think  rather  that  the 
mind  receives  its  first  instruction  through  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch,  and  that  the  auditory  sense  is  probably  the  latest  that  becomes 
fitted  for  informing  the  infant  capacity.  The  primary  results,  more- 
over, are  outwardly  manifested  in  gesture  and  intonation,  long  before 
the  tongue  and  lips  subserve  articulate  speech.  Again,  our  author 
says, — "  Words  could  not  have  entered  the  mind  of  jmy  one  without 
an  effort  of  the  will,  through  the  voluntary  tract."  To  say  nothing 
of  the  awkwardness  of  expression  involved  in  mention  of  the  "  volun- 
tary tract"  in  such  context,  we  must  demur  to  the  whole  statement. 
It  is  common  experience  that  both  words  and  their  significance  fre- 
quently enter  the  mind,  without  any  attention  or  recognisable  volun- 
tary effort.  We  accidentally  hear — not  actively  listen  to — the  utterance 
of  some  collocation  of  words ;  the  attention  is  engaged  with  thoughts 
alien  to  their  subject ;  at  the  moment  when  spoken,  the  words  have 
struck  the  sense  simply  as  sounds ;  yet,  in  a  few  seconds,  it  may  be 
minutes,  the  meaning  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  intelligence, — and 
that,  too,  without  any  sort  of  effort  of  the  will. 
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Another  chapter  is  on  "  Various  Arts  as  Expressions  of  the  Mind," 
and  it  abounds  with  those  faults  and  blemishes  which  we  have  stated 
to  characterize  the  whole  of  the  work  now  before  us.  We  submit  the 
following  as  an  example, — '' A  good  painting  •  .  .  shows  tho  mind 
of  the  artist,  by  which  it  was  completed  through  the  hand.  The  eye 
and  will  might  have  directed  the  muscles  to  give  form  and  colouring, 
but  the  mind  of  the  artist  must  in  the  good  picture  have  been  co- 
operating with  the  will  to  have  produced  the  mental  meanings  of  the 
various  characters  introduced  into  it.*'  What  conception  can  we  rightly 
form  of  the  will  separately  from  the  mind  ?  Is  not  the  will  its  highest 
expression  in  reference  to  action  ?  A  writer  who  shall  speak  of  the 
mind  co-operating  vnth  the  will,  is  obviously  out  of  his  depth. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  have  exhibited  to  us  a  very  extraordinary 
mode  of  settling  a  philosophical  difficulty.  Mr.  Swan  furnishes  us 
with  what  he  deems  to  be  a  scientific  explanation  of  that  remarkable 
instinct  in  bees,  which  leads  them  uniformly  to  construct  their  cells 
in  the  hexagonal  fashion.    The  solution  of  this  problem  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  bee  and  wasp  have  been  considered  as  possessing  correct 
mathematical  ideas  in  making  their  cells  hexagonal;  but  their  com- 
pound eyes  are  divided  by  hexagonal  marks ;  and  as  the  motions  of 
the  muscles  of  animals  are  directed  very  much  by  the  mode  of  admi«» 
sion  of  light,  the  shape  of  the  cells  may  be  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  eyes.  In  all  imitations  of  objects  the  muscles  take 
a  form  of  action  from  an  organ  of  sense — the  pattern  is  received  by  the 
eye,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  having  produced  in  this 
a  precise  impression  of  its  form,  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  modelled 
so  as  to  continue  its  representation.  The  images  of  external  objects 
always  falling  on  the  brain  of  the  bee  or  wasp  through  the  hexagonal 
divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  in  viewing  near  objects,  produoi^ 
such  habitual  motions  of  the  muscles  as  constitute  unconsciously  th^ 
hexagonal  form  of  cells ;  and  thus  one  of  the  faculties  of  instinct  is 
accounted  for,  and  the  cause  of  the  mathematical  exactness  explained." 

Condillac  and^is  school  taught  the  sensational  philosophy,  arguing 
that  the  mind  is  purely  passive,  and  formed  in  its  faculties  by  agencies 
from  without;  but  the  above  reasoning  seems  to  furnish  a  correspond* 
ing  application  of  mechanical  philosophy,  in  the  explanation  of  vital 
and  mental  phenomena.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Swan  should  have 
propounded  his  theory  so  confidently  as  he  appears  to  have  done. 
Many  living  creatures  construct  instinctively ;  young  infants  will  often 
do  so,  long  before  their  actions  are  guided  by  knowledge  and  reason ; 
but  there  are  no  facts  to  show  that  correspondence  obtains  between 
the  configuration  of  their  eyes  and  the  particular  forms  which,  by 
preference,  they  delineate.  But  we  should  regard  it  as  a  very  unne^ 
cessary  consumption  of  the  reader's  time  and  patience,  to  enter  upon 
the  serious  confutation  of  so  far-fetched  an  hypothesis. 
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In  a  chapter  on  "  Different  Conditions  of  the  Brain  for  Co-operating 
with  the  Mind,"  we  find  that  our  author  ranks  with  those  who  maintain 
that  the  natural  differences  of  mental  capacity  are  but  little,  if  any. 
At  this  we  are  rather  surprised,  as  the  question  is  one  not  difficult  to 
be  determined  by  observation,  and  it  is  one  thoroughly  practical ;  and 
Mr.  Swan,  we  should  suppose,  is  much  happier  in  dealing  with  simple 
matters  of  fact  than  with  speculative  topics.  We  suppose,  however, 
that,  whilst  writing  his  book,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried,  like 
80  many  others,  wherever  the  course  of  his  temporary  hypotheses  led 
him.     We  cite  the  following : — 

"  Every  fresh  impulse  requires  one  or  more  fresh  fibres  of  the 
voluntary  tract  for  its  perfect  reception,  and  thus  so  large  a  brain  is 
necessary  for  the  almost  unbounded  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect 
of  man;  therefore,  however  hard  he  may  work,  and  however  much 
knowledge  he  may  acquire,  there  is  always  room  left  for  further  stocks 
of  information.  He  can  occupy  as  much  of  his  brain,  however,  as  ho 
pleases,  and  according  to  the  d^ree  of  his  industry,  or  idleness,  will 
be  his  intellectual  progress,  so  that  the  extent  of  his  attainments  rests 
with  himself." 

And  the  author,  in  the  subjoined  passage,  still  more  explicitly 
evinces  his  levelling  tendencies : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  attainments  of  different  persons,  there  is  the 
utmost  variety :  ignorance  is  usually  attributed  to  weakness  of 
memory ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  if  proper  pains  had  been  taken 
to  impress  information  on  the  mind  and  brain  in  early  youth,  there 
would  not  have  been  those  occasions  for  showing  such  weakness.  It 
would  not  then  be  decided  that  the  original  powers  are  much  greater 
in  one  than  in  another,  as  to  the  quantity  of  learning  capable  of  being 
introduced  and  retained  by  every  person  of  ordinary  powers,  if  proper 
methods  are  used." 

We  are  not  sorry  that  we  are  approaching  our  limits,  and  that  we 
must  arrest  our  pen.  We  had  marked  several  passages  in  other  parts 
of  the  work  for  citation  and  comment,  but  our  space  is  consumed. 
What  we  have  already  given,  will  justify  the  unfavourable  judgment 
of  Mr.  Swan's  performance,  which  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
declare.  We  know  not  whether  our  criticism  will  meet  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Swan ;  or,  if  so,  whether  he  will  care  for  it.  But  this  we  know, 
that  to  have  reviewed  anything  from  so  respectable  an  author  other- 
wise than  with  commendation,  has  been  to  us  the  occasion  of  immiti- 
gated  regret.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  held 
Mr.  Swan  in  the  greatest  honour ;  his  admirable  plates  of  the  nervous 
system,  drawn,  we  believe,  from  his  own  dissections,  have  often  refireshed 
our  memory  when  knowledge  has  been  fading,  and  when  the  actual 
subject  has  been  unattainable.  We  think  that  our  author  in  deciding 
to  engage  himself  in  discusadons  of  p^chologyjuid  cerebral  physiology, 
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has  simply  made  a  mistake, — one,  however,  that  many  ahle  men  have 
made  before  him.  Any  one  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  under- 
takes studies  and  researches  totally  foreign  to  early  pursuits  and  habits 
of  thought,  is  all  but  sure  to  fail.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  won  for  himself 
imperishable  laurels  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
but  failed  entirely  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  took  to  Biblical  exegesis 
and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  achieved 
renown  as  a  philosophical-minded  chemist;  when,  however,  his  ambition 
led  him  to  aspire  to  a  ball-room  reputation,  we  have  read  that  he  did 
not  attain  to  a  respectable  mediocrity.  Mr.  Swan  has  shown  himself 
for  long  years  to.  have  been  a  most  able  and  industrious  worker  upon 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  he  has  clearly  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  elucidate  and  improve  the  physiology.  As  before  observed, 
very  few  men  can  successfully  enter  upon  new  pursuits  in  advanced 
life ;  mental  adaptiveness  for  particular  studies  must  be  established  and 
secured  in  younger  days  to  attain  success ;  and  Mr.  Swan  will  probably 
acquit  us  of  disrespect  to  him,  if  we  adduce,  in  reference  to  himself, 
the  sentence  with  which  he  concludes  his  fifth  chapter.  "  It  is  most 
probable  that  unless  a  person  is  gradually  educated  from  his  youth,  he 
will  not  attain  to  excellence  either  in  learning  or  the  arts ;  and  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  changing  his  position  and  leaving  off  an  accus- 
tomed business,  which  depended  on  manual  dexterity." 


Aht.  II.— on  the  condition  of  lunatics  and  idiots 

IN  IRELAND. 

A  VERT  curious,  valuable,  and  highly  interesting  Special  "Report 
upon  the  "  Number  and  Condition  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  Ireland," 
as  presented  to  Parliament  in  a  General  Report  on  the  "  Status  of 
Disease"  in  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  taking  the  last  census  for  that 
country  in  March,  1851,  is  now  before  us. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  particular  object  of  the  Report,  it 
will  be  instructive  to  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  refer- 
ence to  any  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  country.  In  1701,  a  workhouse 
was  erected  and  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  which  afterwards  merged  into  a 
Foundling  Hospital.  Sir  William  Fownes,  Bart.,  who  had  been,  in 
1708,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin— writing  to  Dean  Swift  in  the  year  1732 
— says,  "  When  I  was  Lord  Mayor,  I  saw  some  miserable  lunatics 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  others  as  well  as  themselves.  I  had  six 
strong  cells  made  at  the  workhouse  for  the  most  outrageous,  which 
were  soon  filled ;  and  by  degrees,  in  a  short  time,  these  few  drew  upon 
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US  the  solicitation  of  many,  till  bj  the  time  the  old  Corporation  ceased 
(1728),  we  had  in  the  house  forty  and  upwards.'*  And  in  addition 
he  states,  "  there  is  no  public  place  for  their  (lunatics)  reception,  nor 
private  undertakers,  as  about  London."  In  1730,  this  building  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Workhouse  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  is  the  first  record  of  the  erection  of  lunatic  cells  in 
Ireland.  In  1711,  by  order  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  governor  of  Kilmainham  Hospital  (opened  in  1684  for  dis- 
charged invalid  soldiers),  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  physician  of  the  same, 
cells  were  constructed  adjoining  the  infirmary  of  that  institution  for  the 
reception  of  such  soldiers  quartered  in  Ireland  as  might  happen  to  be 
afflicted  with  mental  derangement.  These  original  cells,  which  were 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  coercion 
then  in  use,  for  the  custody,  but  not  the  treatment,  of  the  insane, 
were  thrown  down  in  1730,  and  others,  more  capacious  and  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  their  unfortunate  inmates,  were  erected.  Two 
years  afterwards.  Sir  William  Fownes,  in  answer  to  a  communication 
from  Dean  Swift,  drew  up  a  Proposal  to  the  effect,  "  That  an  Hospital 
called  Bedlam  be  built  in  the  City  of  Dublin  or  Liberties,  for  the 
Ileception  of  Lunatics  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;"  and  in  allu- 
sion thereto,  wrote,  '*  then  I  would  have  the  cells  at  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital Infirmary — ^lately  made  for  mad  people,  &c. — examined,  how  con- 
venient, and  how  in  all  points  they  are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  with 
the  costs  of  those  cells,  which  I  take  to  be  six  or  eight." 

Next  to  the  above,  and  the  first  of  the  existing  institutions,  both  as 
to  time  and  magnitude,  is  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's, 

"  In  which  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  about  12,000/.  to  purchase  lands, 
with  the  profits  of  which  to  erect  and  endow  *  an  hospital,  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  as  many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  the  annual  income 
of  the  said  lands,  &c.,"  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain.  It  is  evident 
from  Swift's  writings,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 

.     .     .  the  little  wealth  he  had. 
To  build  a  hooBe  for  foolB  and  mad, 

80  early  as  1731,  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  and  characteristic 
yerses  on  his  own  death.  In  the  following  year  he  communicated 
with  Sir  William  Fownes  upon  the  subject,  who  thereon  addressed  to 
him  the  proposal  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  In  1746, 
the  year  after  his  death,  the  executors  of  Swift's  will  were  incorporated 
by  charter  into  a  body  of  governors,  voluntary  contributions  to  a  large 
amount  were  collected,  which,  with  parliamentary  grants  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  Dean's  bequest,  enabled  the  governors  to  erect  the 
present  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilmainham,  and  to  open  it  for  the 
reception  of  fifty  palaenta  upon  the  9th  September^  1757." 
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Those  buildings  which  were  subsequently  erected,  up  to  the  present 
time,  are  given  in  a  very  simple  form  in  table  No.  5,  and  page  60,  of 
the  Keport,  and  accompanied  with  much  interesting  and  uaefol 
information  respecting  the  greatly  increased  accommodation  for  the 
Insane,  both  in  public  and  private  asylums. 

We  will  next  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  im- 
portant points  which  are  more  prominently  brought  before  our  notioe 
in  this  lieport ;  and  introductory  thereto  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  Commissioners : — 

''  We  now  approach  a  subject  on  which  we  possess  some  means  of 
comparison  with  previous  times,  as  for  a  considerable  period  annoai 
Reports  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  inspectors  of 
lunatic  asylums,  and  because  it  was  one  that  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  Report  upon  the  Census  of  18  il.  Moreover,  from  the  nuniber 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  class  now  under  consideration,  who  are 
confined  in  properly  regulated  asylums  and  other  public  institutions, 
the  information  respecting  lunacy  and  idiocy  which  has  been  afforded 
is  much  more  exact  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  at  any  previous  time. 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  Census,  a  special  return,  *  Form  I.,*  Table  I., 
requiring  the  names,  or  iniiidls  ofnames^  the  age,  sex,  marriage,  rank, 
profession,  and  the  occupation  of  each  person  when  in  health  ; — the 
state  of  education,  peculiar  character  of  insanity,  duration  and  pre- 
sumed cause  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  native  place,  were  procured  for 
all  the  persons  confined  or  under  treatment  in  the  different  lunatio 
asylums  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  lunatics  and  idiots  in  gaols  and 
workhouses.  It  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  effort  to  col- 
Itrct,  as  far  as  possible,  similar  information  concerning  those  lunatics 
and  idiots  who  were  either  at  large  or  in  the  custody  of  their  friends 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  Census.  *  Form  D.*  was  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enumerators  (chiefly  consta- 
bulary and  police),  who  were  informed  in  the  'Instructions'  that 
mendicants  and  vagrants  of  these  classes  should  be  described  from  the 
best  local  information  they  could  acquire ;  and  we  added,  *  where 
lunatics  or  idiots  are  in  the  custody  of  their  friends,  the  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  fill  this  form  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  delicacy^ 
These  Returns  were  subsequently  verified  by  the  enumerators. 

"  Although  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  similar  inquiry  has  been 
instituted  in  this  country,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  no  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enumerators,  and  that  returns  were  made 
upon  these  forms  of  1073  lunatics  and  3562  idiots.  These  have  been 
classified  by  counties  and  cities  as  lunatics  and  idiots  '  at  large '  in 
Table  I.,  pages  60,  61.  In  some  cases  the  numbers  specified  in  that 
and  other  tables  given  in  this  Report  differ  somewhat  from  those 
afforded  by  the  inspectors  of  lunatic  asylunis  in  Ireland  in  their  Fifth 
Report,  published  in  May,  1851.  In  the  Census  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent, no  attempt  was  made  to  enumerate  the  lunatics  and  idiots  at 
large  or  in  the  custody  of  their  friends,  but  in  the  Report  already 
referred  to  a  return  is  given  of  the  imaccommodated  idiotic  and  insane 
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fot  the  different  unions  in  Ireland,  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
8674  idiots  and  931  lunatics,  besides  4380  epileptic  imbeciles,  making 
in  all  8985  of  this  class  were  then  at  large  or  in  the  custody  of  their 
friends.  That  return  was  made  through  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
by  the  relieving  officers  of  each  electoral  division,  but  the  estimate 
entirely  rests  on  the  authority  of  these  officers,  who  merely  stated  the 
numbers  they  believed  existed  in  their  districts  without  specifying  the 
names,  s^es,  sexes,  places  of  abode,  or  other  circumstance  of  such 
persons — all  of  great  importance,  if  not  indispensable,  in  arriving  at 
the  numbers  and  condition  of  any  class  of  the  community." 

In  the  Tables  which  accompany  this  Heport,  is  comprised  informa- 
tion of  an  extremely  valuable  description,  both  for  present  use  and  for 
future  comparison,  and  of  the  general  objects  of  which  tables  we  will 
give  a  short  explanation. 

Table  1  contains  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  insane  and 
idiotic  in  Ireland,  arranged  according  to  the  provinces — viz.,  Leinster, 
Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  and  each  subdivided  into  its  re- 
spective counties. 

Table  2  presents  at  one  view — 
1st.  The  Occupations  of  Lunatics ; 

2nd.  The  presumed  Causes  of  Insanity,  which  are  placed  under 
these  four  general  heads — viz..  Moral  Causes — Physical  Causes — Here- 
ditary Taint — Causes  which  are  not  specified. 

Table  3  gives  a  classification  of  the  Insane  and  Idiotic  in  re- 
ference to  the  particular  form  of  the  Disease,  and  are  arranged  under 
these  heads : — Mania — Suicidal  Mania — Monomania — Dementia — De- 
mentia with  Epilepsy — Dementia  with  Paralysis — Idiocy — Unspecified 
Diseases. 

And  in  further  illustration  of  the  preceding  Tables,  the  Commis- 
rioners  have  added  a  4th  Table,  containing  1st,  the  Ages — 2nd,  Mar- 
ried— 3rd,  Unmarried — 4th,  Educated — 6th,  Uneducated. 

It  appears  by  the  tabular  statement  that  there  were  "confined 
in  the  Irish  asylums,  prisons,  and  workhouses,"  9980  Lunatics 
and  Idiots,  which  are  thus  divided : — 

Lunatics — Males       .  2503  )  rT^  ^  6074 

Females  .  2571  j 

Idiots-Males       .  2666 1^^^^^ 

„  Females    .  2240  J 

and  in  addition  thereto,  under  the  head  of  "  At  Lai^,  or  in  the 
Custody  of  their  Friends," — are  1073  Lunatics,  composed  of  664 
males  and  619  females,  thus  making  the  whole  number  of  insane, 
6147. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  very  great  pains  taken  in  this 
Beport,  we  will  offer  in  soma  detail  a  description  of  a  portion  of  Table 
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No.  2,  in  respect  of  the  occupations  of  lunatics,  as  it  comprises  m  Ttrf 
elaborate  classification,  under  ten  principal  classes,  and  which  an 
again  very  numerously  subdivided. 

The  principal  classes  are  thus  described : — 1st,  Professional ;  2nd, 
Professional  with  Mercantile  Pursuits ;  3rd,  Literary  and  Educational ; 
4th,  Shopkeepers  and  Traders ;  5th,  First-class  Trades ;  6th,  Second- 
class  Trades ;  7th,  Agricultural ;  8th,  Occupations  producing  Exposure; 
9th,  Special  Female  Occupations ;  10th,  Unclassified. 

And  also  as  regards  the  presumed  causes  of  insanity,  under  its  first 
specified  division  already  mentioned — viz., "  Moral  or  Mental  Causes.*' 
This  is  formed  into  the  following  fourteenth  subdivision — viz.,  Grief- 
Reverse  of  Fortune — Love  and  Jealousy — Terror — Religious  Excite- 
ment — Study — Anger — Ill-treatment — Anxiety — Pride  and  Ambitioii 
— Political  Excitement — Music — Joy — Remorse. 

And  to  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  appreciate  the  information 
contained  in  this  very  curious  and  valuable  Table  to  which  we  hare 
just  been  alluding — we  will  place  in  a  short  tabular  form  an  analysis 
of  the  results  obtained  from  the  "  Presumed  Causes  of  Insanity." 

MalM.         Femalfls.  TotaL 

Ist.  Moral  or  Mental  Causes  .     .  370  477  847 

2nd.  Physical  Causes     ....  560  394  955 

Srd.  Hereditary  Taint   ....  169  194  363 

4th.  Unspecified  Causes      .     •     .  4070  8746  7816 


Total  of  Insane  .  .  .9980 

Adopting  the  same  Tabular  Form,  we  will  also  show  at  one  view  the 
number  of  insane  belonging  to  each  division  as  above  given,  and  com* 
pared  with  the  ten  classes  of  occupations  already  spoken  of. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

CAUSES. 

MOBAL.      1  FHT8I0AL. 

HERK- 
DITART. 

UNBFId- 
FIKD. 

Ist    ClMB,  Profeasional    

2nd  Class,  Ditto,  with   Mer- 
cantile PiiraiiitB 

Male  &  Fom. 
40 

9 

40 

25 

82 

78 

155 

15 

44 

409 

Male  &  Fem. 
54 

4 

11 

13 

87 

76 

162 

22 

20 
555 

Male  &  Fem. 
81 

5 

6 

14 
16 
68 

14 
209 

Mile  ft  Fem. 
279 

9 

44 

66 

78 

251 

1218 

45 

142 
5689 

Srd  CIass,  Litenuy  and  Edu- 
cational    

4th  Class,  Shopkeepers     and 
Traders     

6th  aass,  Firet-class  Trades. 

6th  Chiss,  Second-classTrades 

7th  Class,  Agricultural    

8th  Class,  Occupations     pro- 
ducing Exposure    

9th  Class,  Special  Female  Oc- 
cupations     

10th  Class,  Unclassified    
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To  draw  attention  still  more  strongly  to  the  general  results  from 
these  very  valuable  Tables,  we  cannot  do  so  more  eflfectually  than  by 
giving  at  length  the  words  of  the  Report. 

"  In  enumerating  the  occupations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  only 
learn  what  amount  of  industrial  education  that  afflicted  class  are 
susceptible  of.  In  instituting  a  similar  investigation  for  the  blind, 
some  information  may  be  gleaned  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
occupation  in  the  production  of  disease,  but  in  studying  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  the  propagation  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  influence  which  the  various 
occupations  and  modes  of  life  have  in  inducing  these  affections.  We 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  as  much  accuracy  as  was 
possible  with  respect  to  the  previous  modes  of  life  among  lunatics  and 
non-congenital  idiots.  The  results  have  been  classifled  and  arranged 
in  Table  II.,  pages  5J>  to  57,  in  which  have  also  been  grouped  the 
various  causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  which,  according  to  the 
returns  received,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  immediate  or  exoiting 
cause  of  disease  in  this  class.  In  that  Table  are  included  the  entire 
number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  enumerated  on  Table  1.,  but  of  these, 
2164  only  have  had  the  causes  of  mental  alienation  assigned,  the 
remainder  being  either  unspecified,  or  concerning  whose  previous  con- 
dition no  accurate  information  could  be  procured — many  of  them  being 
wanderers  and  mendicants.  In  arranging  a  classification  of  such 
occupations  as  might,  in  some  measure,  have  conduced  to  the  propa- 
gation of  mental  disease,  difficulties  arise  which  do  not  occur  in 
drawing  up  a  classification  of  the  general  occupations  of  the  community 
where  several  modes  of  life  are  grouped  together,  not  as  they  affect  the 
physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  individual,  but  as  they  minister  to 
the  general  wants  of  the  people. 

"  In  the  following  Table,  ten  divisions  have  been  made.  The  first 
consists  of  the  professional  class,  of  whom  40i  were  affected  with 
insanity,  a  large  amount,  considering  the  proportion  which  this  class 
bears  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  exceeding  by  a  considerable 
number  all  the  other  specified  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  agri- 
cultural. This  preponderance  of  mental  disease  among  the  professional 
and  upper  classes,  shows  how  much  more  education  and  habits  of 
thought  tend  to  produce  aberration  of  intellect  than  ordinary  manual 
labour.  In  this  class,  disease  was  attributed  to  moral  causes  in  40 
instances,  and  in  5:1!  to  physical.  Among  the  former — ^grief,  study, 
and  reverse  of  fortune  were  the  causes  to  which  it  was  chiefly  assigned; 
and  in  the  latter  intemperance  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  In  31 
instances  the  disease  was  attributed  to  hereditary  taint,  and  in  279 
cases  no  cause  was  assigned. 

"Among  the  professions  we  find  the  following  numbers  affected 
with  mental  disease : — clergy,  36 ;  officers,  including  those  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  police,  34 ;  lawyers  and  attorneys,  28 ;  and  medical  men,  13. 
Of  the  40  i  persons  in  this  first  class,  151  were  females,  of  whom  148 
belonged  to  what  is  termed  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society, 
specified  in  the  Table  as  *  gentleman  or  lady.' 

KO.  XXXI.  JB 
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''  In  the  second  class  are  included  those  engaged  with  profesnonal 
and  mercantile  pursuits ;  consisting  of  occupations  which  engage  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  labour,  together  with  the  employment  of 
capital,  influenced  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  trade  and  merchan- 
dise. This  division  numbers  but  22,  being  the  smallest  of  the 
entire. 

'^  The  third  class  we  have  termed  the  literary  and  educational,  con- 
sisting of  those  engaged  in  mental  occupations,  either  of  acquiring  or 
imparting  knowledge.  It  includes  students  and  teachers  of  difi'erent 
descriptions,  and  numbers  100 — of  whom  65  were  males  and  35 
females.  The  predominating  morbid  influence  among  this  class  is 
beheved  to  have  been  study,  of  which  16  cases  are  recorded  among  the 
moral  or  mental  causes. 

"  The  fourth  class,  denominated  shopkeepers  and  traders,  emhraces 
all  those  persons  engaged  upon  a  minor  scsJe  in  trade  or  merchandise, 
together  with  petty  dealers  of  different  descriptions.  It  numbers  110 
— of  whom  86  were  males  and  24i  females  ;  of  the  specified  occupations, 
71  were  shopkeepers,  and  27  provision  dealers  and  huxters.  Where 
the  causes  have  been  assigned,  reverse  of  fortune  among  the  moral, 
and  intemperance  among  the  physical,  predominated. 

'*  In  the  flfth  class  are  included  flrst  class  trades  ;  it  numbers  161 
persons,  158  males  and  3  females.  The  most  numerous  occupations 
were  clerks,  73  ;  and  cabinet-makers  and  carpenters,  61 ;  grief  among 
the  mental,  and  intemperance  in  the  physical  causes  prevailed. 

'^  Li  the  sixth  class  are  eimmerated  second  class  trades,  among  whom 
the  most  numerous  were  weavers,  96;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  76; 
tailors,  48 ;  and  smiths,  29.  Masons  and  bricklayers,  painters, 
butchers,  and  flax-dressers  also  afforded  many  instances  of  insanity.  The 
entire  number  in  this  division  is  421  persons — 391  males  and  30 
females,  the  latter  consisting  of  confectioners,  and  persons  employed 
in  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  wool.  In  78  instances 
moral  causes  have  been  assigned ;  and  of  these,  grief,  reverse  of  for- 
tune, love  and  jealousy,  terror,  and  rehgious  excitement  predominated ; 
and  in  76  cases  the  insanity  was  attributed  to  physical  causes,  among 
which  intemperance,  fever,  and  injuries  of  the  head  were  the  most 
numerous. 

*'  The  seventh  class  consists  of  all  those  persons  more  or  less  engaged 
in  employments  contingent  upon  agriculture,  general  and  out-door 
labour,  and  other  pastoral  and  rural  pursuits.  It  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  occupations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  coimtry,  the  largest  division,  numbering  in  it  1598  individuals — 
1496  males  and  102  females ;  the  females  consisting  of  landholders, 
dairymaids,  and  farm  servants,  the  latter  being  thus  distinguished  from 
the  female  household  servants  enumerated  in  the  tenth  class,  and  who 
number  635.  Of  those  specifled,  155  were  attributed  to  mental  causes, 
such  as  grief,  reverse  of  fortune,  terror,  love  and  jealousy,  anger  or 
excess  of  passion,  and  religious  excitement ; — 162  to  physical  influences 
— and  of  these,  intemperance,  congenital  malformation,  epilepsy,  fever, 
the  effects  of  climate,  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the  deleterious  effects 
of  mercury,  have  been  recorded  as  the  most  irequent ;  and  68  were 
assigned  to  hereditary  predisposition. 
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"  In  the  eighth  clags  are  included  82  persons,  whose  occupations 
necessarily  induce  considerable  exposure,  such  as  seafaring  men,  coach 
and  car  drivers,  constabulary,  Ac.  In  this  division,  grief  among  the 
moral  causes,  and  intemperance  among  the  physical,  are  said  to  have 
produced  mental  disease  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances. 

'*  The  ninth  class  consists  of  special  female  occupations  alone,  and 
numbers  220;  among  whom  44  are  said  to  have  become  deranged 
from  moral  causes,  as  grief,  reverse  of  fortune,  terror,  love  and  jealousy, 
and  ill-treatment.  The  physical  causes  assigned  amount  to  only  20, 
of  which  intemperance,  epilepsy^  and  fever  were  the  chief. 

''The  tenth  class  includes  such  occupations  as  could  not  well  be 
classed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  such  as  billiard  markers, 
lodging-house  keepers,  mendicants,  &c.,  and  also  the  unspecified.  It 
numbers  6862  persons — 2616  males  and  4246  females — but  of  these 
5675  were  unspecified,  chiefly  idiots.  Among  the  specified  occupations 
or  employments,  that  of  servants  amounted  to  098  —  mendicants 
numbered  347,  soldiers  93,  and  factory  workers  41.  Of  this  class  409 
became  lunatic  or  idiotic  from  mental  causes,  of  which  grief,  reverse  of 
fortune,  love  and  jealousy,  terror,  religious  excitement,  anger,  and  ill- 
treatment  were  the  most  numerous.  In  555  cases  the  assigned 
physical  causes  were  chiefly  congenital  malformation  of  head,  intem- 
perance, epilepsy,  fever,  puerperal  aflections,  the  efiects  of  climate, 
paralysis,  disease  of  brain,  and  uterine  derangements.  In  209  cases 
the  disease  is  said  to  have  been  hereditary. 

''  From  an  examination  of  the  totals  of  Table  II.,  we  find  that 
a  return  has  been  made  chiefly  upon  medical  authority,  or  by  the 

fovernors  of  the  various  asylums,  of  2164  cases  in  which  the  ca\ise  of 
isease  has  been  investigated,  and  an  opinion  oflered  thereon.  The 
total  cases  assigned  to  physical  causes  amount  to  054,  the  sexes  being 
as  100  males  to  70*36  females; — those  to  moral  causes  number  847,  in 
which  class  the  reverse  obtains  as  respects  the  sexes,  for  there  we  find 
the  females  predominating  as  128*92  to  100  males.  Those  instances 
believed  to  result  from  hereditary  predisposition  are  363,  the  females 
being  in  the  proportion  of  114*79  to  100  males. 

*'  In  both  sections  the  causes  have  been  arranged  in  numerical  order; 
thus  among  the  moral  or  mental  we  find  grief  predominates,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  the  sexes  being  195*7  females  to 
100  males;  reverse  of  fortune,  170;  the  sexes  being  100  males  to  86*81 
females;  love  and  jealousy,  106,  the  sexes  being  67  females  to  39  males; 
terror,  101,  or  62  females  and  39  males ;  religious  excitement,  55,  or 
25  males  and  30  females ;  study,  37,  or  35  males  and  only  2  females ; 
anger  or  excessive  passion,  32,  the  sexes  being  equal;  ill-treatment,  28, 
or  22  females  to  6  males;  anxiety,  24,  or  14  males  to  10  females;  pride 
and  ambition,  only  9,  or  5  females  to  4  males;  political  excitement,  6, 
or  5  males  and  1  female ;  music,  2  males ;  joy,  1  male  ;  and  remorse, 
1  female. 

''  Among  the  physical  causes,  we  find  351  cases  attributed  to  con- 
genital disease,  specified  as  malformation  of  head,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  idiots,  the  great  majority  of  whom  might  with  justice  be  classed 
with  those  set  down  imder  the  head  of  hereditary  taint;  the  sexes  are 
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in  the  proportion  of  100  males  to  94  females.  In  216  instances  intem- 
perance is  Haid  to  have  been  the  cause  of  insanity,  the  male  sex  pie- 
dominating  so  largely  as  to  present  the  proportion  of  100  to  21'85 
females.  Epilepsy  numbers  100,  the  sexes  being  56  females  to  44 
males,  but  this  disease  is,  in  many  instances,  only  a  symptom,  and  both 
it,  disease  of  the  brain,  and  paralysis,  might  aJl  be  classed  together, 
when  they  would  amount  to  148 : — the  numbers  attributed  to  fever 
are  81,  or  42  males  and  39  females;  to  injuries  of  head  39,  or  33  males 
and  6  females ;  puerperal  mania  36 ;  the  effects  of  climate,  including 
sun-strokes,  33,  chiefly  males ;  disease  of  the  brain  (not  produced  l^ 
accident,  including  paralysis,  which  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  cerebral 
affection),  48,  or  29  males  and  19  females ;  the  eflects  of  mercury,  19, 
or  16  males,  and  3  females ;  uterine  derangement,  11 ;  venereal 
excess,  7 ;  dyspepsia,  7 ;  cases  attributed  to  rape  and  seduction,  4;  and 
to  violent  hysteria,  2. 

"  Cases  attributed  to  hereditary  taint  or  family  predisposition  have 
been  placed  in  a  separate  column,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
how  far  the  inherited  peculiarity  partook  of  the  moral  natmre,  or  of  the 
physical  character  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  They 
number  363,  or  194  females  and  169  males.  In  7816  instances  tl^ 
causes  were  not  specified  in  the  returns." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Classification  of  Insane  and  Idiotic  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Disease,  the  Report  gives  an  analysis. 

"In  Table  III.  the  form  of  disease,  with  the  supposed  cause,  are 
grouped  together,  and  the  latter  arranged  according  to  the  frequency 
of  each  description  of  excitement  or  physical  disease.  Collected  from 
such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  the  returns  filled  by  persons  varying 
much  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  these  causes  and  descriptions  of 
disease  can  be  but  approximations  to  the  truth,  still  they  are  of  value, 
not  merely  of  themselves,  but  as  a  means  of  comparison  for  future 
investigations.  The  idiotic  amount  to  4906,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  having  been  so  bom,  no  information  could  consequently  be  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  the  causes  which  induced  disease.  In  382  idiots 
who  became  so  after  birth,  the  causes  are  specified.  Among  the 
insane,  mania  was  the  form  of  disease  manifested  in  about  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  ;  of  these  669  instances  were  induced  by  moral,  and  400  by 
physical  causes,  while  222  were  attributed  to  hereditary  taint.  In  44 
cases  the  mania  was  of  a  suicidal  character,  grief  and  reverse  of  fortune 
being  the  chief  causes  which  conduced  to  this  phase  of  disease. 
Out  of  417  persons  aftected  with  dementia,  in  73  cases  the  disease 
was  attributed  to  moral,  and  in  69  to  physical  causes  ;  while  in  32  it 
was  traced  to  hereditary  predisposition — the  remainder  of  each  of  these 
classes  being  imspecified.  In  277  cases  of  dementia,  169  males  and 
108  females  were  also  affected  with  epilepsy ;  and  15  other  cases,  10 
males  and  5  females,  of  the  same  form  of  mental  aberration,  were  like- 
wise paralytic.** 

Another  point  of  very  considerable  importance  has  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  have  placed  in  Table  No.  IV. 
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— under  the  heads  ahready  enumerated,  describing  the  diseases  in 
general  terms  of  the  insane — the  ages  of  them,  whether  married  or  not, 
and  also  whether  educated  or  not,  and  thereupon  observe — 

"  Table  IV.  exhibits  the  ages  of  all  the  persons  specified  in  the 
previous  Tables,  together  with  their  state  of  marriage  and  education. 
From  this  we  learn  that  of  the  entire  9980  persons,  1721  were 
married — 647  males  and  1074  females.  In  some  few  instances  the 
particulars  as  to  the  state  of  marriage  and  education  could  not  be 
discovered. 

"  In  3705  instances  3143  insane,  562  idiotic,  and  69  unspecified — 
the  sexes  being  1996  males  and  1709  females — the  persons  so  affected 
were  educated  according  to  their  respective  ranks  in  life ;  and  from, 
this  division  of  the  Table  we  learn  that,  exclusive  of  the  idiotic,  the 
proportions  were  100  educated  to  61  uneducated,  which,  compared 
with  the  proportion  which  the  educated  bear  to  the  ignorant  through- 
out the  general  mass  of  the  community,  confirms  the  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  more  educated  class  being  more  liable  to  mental  affec- 
tions than  the  unenlightened. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  close  examination  of  this  and  the  foregoing  Tables 
that  the  result  of  this  minute  inquiry  can  be  seen  or  appreciated.  The 
terms  used  for  expressing  the  different  forms  of  disease  in  these  Tables 
are  those  employed  in  the  returns  afforded  by  the  several  public  insti- 
tutions, and  as  such,  whatever  may  be  their  value,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  them.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  sufficient  in  this  Report 
to  afford,  in  the  most  comprehensive  arrangements,  the  information 
returned  in  answer  to  our  inquiries — leaving  it  for  special  writers  upon 
this  class  of  disease  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facts  stated  in  these 
statistical  returns  as  they  think  fit.  We  would,  however,  suggest  to 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane,  a  more  careful  inquiry  into  the 
cause  and  form  of  disease  under  which  patients  labour,  by  which  means, 
upon  the  next  inquiry  of  this  nature  being  undertaken,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  unspecified  shall  not  appear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  those  returned  on  *  Form  D.'  at  their  own  homes,  in  the 
custody  of  their  friends,  or  who  were  wandering  through  the  country, 
shall,  before  an  inquiry  similar  to  the  present  is  again  undertaken,  be 
provided  for  in  establishments  suited  to  their  wants." 

In  addition  to  this  Return,  the  Commissioners  have  extracted  the 
following  information,  contained  in  a  Return  made  by  Wm.  B.  Drury, 
Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Custodies  in  the  matter  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics,  in 
the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  That  108  persons  of  weak  or  unsound  mind — viz.,  76  males,  and 
82  females,  were  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
asylums,  or  under  the  care  of  friends  or  guardians,  in  March,  1851,  and 
of  whom  13  were  resident  in  England." 

The  Commissioners  give,  as  a  general  conclusion  from  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  Report,  their  opinion  as  follows : — 

"  Compared  with  the  total  numbers  of  the  insane,  mania  prevailed 
chiefiy  in  the  coimties  of  Monaghan,  Tipperary,  Longford,  King's, 
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Donegal,  and  Londonderry ;  and  the  suicidal  propensity  seemed  to  be 
developed  most  in  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  Kerry, 
Armagh,  and  the  city  of  Limerick.  Monomania  was  most  prevalent 
in  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  and  Dublin,  the  town  of  Drogheda, 
and  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Kildare ;  whereas,  dementia  pre- 
vailed most  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  Waterford  and  Dublin,  the 
city  of  Kilkennv,  and  the  counties  of  Meath,  Galway,  Sligo,  Roscom- 
mon and  Limenck.  In  making  these  calculations,  the  various  persons 
conRned  in  the  different  asylums  have  been  included  according  to  their 
county  or  native  place." 

We  conclude  our  analysis  of  this  important  Report  with  the  general 
flunmiary  of  the  Commissioners. 

"  The  total  number  of  patients  confined  in  all  the  lunatic  asylums  of 
Lreland  in  March,  1851,  numbered  3436;  or  1739  males  and  1697 
females,  being  227  more  than  were  returned  in  similar  institutions  in 
1841.  There  were  173  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  in  the  different 
gaols  and  prisons,  on  the  6th  June,  1841,  and  upon  the  30th  March, 
1851,  286  of  the  same  class  were  confined  in  similar  estabHshments. 
494  lunatics,  and  1129  idiots  were  located  in  the  different  workhouses 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1851 ;  but  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  regards 
the  numbers  of  a  similar  class  in  1841,  as  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
Census  of  that  period  only  two  or  three  workhouses  were  in  operation. 

"  From  the  foregoing  enumeration,  we  learn  that  5345  of  the  lunatic 
and  idiotic  class  were  under  restraint  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  Census,  and  of  these  3436  were  in  establishments  specially  erected 
and  intended  for  their  treatment  as  well  as  their  custody  and 
support." 


abt.  III.— autobiography  of  the  insane.* 

We  cannot  conceive  anything  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  prac- 
tical physician,  so  touchingly  affecting  to  the  philanthropist,  or  in- 
structive to  the  speculative  metaphysician  and  medical  psychologist, 
than  the  account  given  by  those  who  have  recovered  from  attacks 
of  insanity,  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and  state  of  their  feelings 
and  sensations,  during  the  existence  of  mental  derangement.  We 
have,  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal,  placed  upon  record  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  purpose  again  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  deeply  interesting  narrative,  illustrative  of  this 
section  of  psychological  literature.  It  appears  that  the  author  of 
the  narrative  before  us  published,  in  the  beginning  of  1851,  in  a  perio- 
dical entitled  the  "Instructor,"  a  short  series  of  papers  in  which  he 
detailed  the  history  of  his  first  attack  of  insanity.      The  pamphlet 

*  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Sufferer :    being  the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Korningside  Asylum." 
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now  records  the  history  of  a  relapse,  Ac.,  which  he  suffered,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Momingside  Asylum, 
near  Edinburgh. 

He  says,  at  the  commencement  of  his  narrative,  that  he  purposes 
"  giving  a  sketch  of  the  interesting  and  unique  community  of  that 
valuable  institution,  with  some  details  of  its  history  and  usefulness ; 
all  of  which — as  being  illustrative  of  nervous  and  mental  diseasOi 
from  the  pen  of  a  non-professional  observer,  actuated  by  no  official 
predilections  or  professional  prejudices,  but  who  will,  with  an  honest 
purpose,  '  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice/ — may,  I 
trust,  be  considered  both  interesting  and  useful." 

After  detailing  some  facts  connected  with  his  past  life,  he  ex* 
claims — 

"  Let  no  one  make  light  of  this  disease  of  the  soul  I  The  unre- 
flecting, in  the  high  springtide  of  health,  when  their  *  bosom*s  lord  sits 
lightly  on  his  throne,'  or  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  animal  life, 
may  have  no  sympathy  with  the  victim  of  this  terrible  visitation; 
but  how  soon  may  the  strong  man  of  indomitable  mental  energy  be 
laid  prostrate  in  the  dust  by  the  derangement  of  a  little  nerve  in  the 
network  of  his  brain,  and  have  all  his  pride  and  power  reduced  to  the 
imbecility  of  childhood !  The  poor  nervous  dyspeptic  is,  like  the  leper 
of  old,  shut  out  from  the  social  endearments  of  life.     To  him — 

'  The  sight  of  veroal  bloom,  or  summer  rote, 
Or  flodu,  or  herds,  or  human  £M3e  divine,' 

has  no  charms.  He  has  lost  his  way  in  the  world;  and  the  very 
affections  of  love,  and  home,  and  childhood,  where  he  was  wont  to  gamer 
all  his  hopes,  are  to  him  either  utterly  perverted,  or  steeped  in  the 
waters  of  bitterness.  Like  Hamlet,  *  This  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,'  why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  him  than  a  'foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
vapours.'  And  so,  proud  man, '  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the  paragon  of 
animals !'  this  rare  quintessence  of  dust,  when  a  screw  gets  loose  in 
the  complicated  idiosyncrasy,  becomes  a  poor  craven  thing,  a  moral 
coward,  and  the  most  helpless  and  pitiable  of  organized  creatures. 
Such  was  my  own  case ;  and  this  moral  cowardice  was  the  most '  dis- 
tressing feature  of  my  malady.  I  thought  I  was  the  basest  and  most 
contemptible  being  in  existence,  the  abhorred  of  God  and  man,  and 
the  sure  object  of  eternal  reprobation ;  and,  in  my  misery,  self-destruc- 
tion became  a  fixed  idea  in  my  mind : — *  Any  way — any  way,  out  of 
the  world !'  I  met  with  nothing  at  home  but  the  most  devc^^ed  gen- 
tleness and  attention.  My  wife  was  to  me  a  ministering  angel  in  all 
my  sorrows,  for  which  she  now  suffers  by  failing  health ;  but  I  have 
often  sadly  reflected  on  the  fate  of  those  cast  among  the  rude  and 
unfeeling,  who  meet  with  no  sympathy,  but  rather  cruel  reproaches, 
for  giving  way  to  imaginary  woes.  Imaginary !  '  A  man's  spirit  may 
sustain  his  infirmitiesi  bat  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bejur  p'     Depend 
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upon  it,  reader,  that  the  nervous  sufferer  would  bear  mere  physical 
pain,  before  which  you  might  shrink,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and 
would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  shake  off  the  incubus  that  weighs 
upon  his  brain,  and  poisons  the  very  fount  of  life,  with  every  healthy 
moral  perception.  He  can  no  more  shake  off  his  chronic  nightmare 
by  any  effort  of  his  will  than  you  can  shake  off  a  headache.  And  let 
me  entreat  every  humane  reader  who  may  honour  these  sentences  with 
a  perusal,  to  treat  the  wailings,  and  even  childish  eccentricities,  of 
such  a  sufferer  with  the  utmost  forbearance  and  gentleness,  lest  he 
may  unwittingly  precipitate  the  fate  of  a  fellow-creature,  the  blameless 
victim  of  a  diseased  organism,  and  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
suicide  and  madness.  How  often  have  I  come  home  in  distraction, 
weary  of  the  burden  of  life,  and  resolved  to  throw  myself  from  a 
back-window,  a  height  of  five  storeys!  It  is  painful  to  go  over 
this  dark  retrospect ;  but,  as  I  think  a  faithful  narrative  of  my  suf- 
ferings and  delusions,  with  my  subsequent  merciful  recovery,  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  I  shall  venture,  with  fear  and  ti'embling,  to 
proceed." 

The  author  soon  afterwards,  in  his  mental  agony,  attempted  suicide, 
by  putting  a  quantity  of  pungent  snuff  called  "  Taddy"  into  boiling 
water,  and  then  swallowing  the  compound ;  but  this  proved  ineffectual, 
and  only  induced  violent  hiccuping. 

"  It  is,  fortunately,"  he  observes,  "for  persons  in  my  unhappy  situar 
tion,  difficult  to  procure  the  more  deadly  mineral  or  acid  poisons,  but 
my  diseased  thoughts  now  fixed  upon  laudanum  as  a  last  resource.  I 
had  read  the  affecting  account  of  poor  Cowper,  in  his  efforts  at  self- 
destruction,  having  procured  a  half-ounce  phial  of  laudanum,  as  a  deadly 
dose,  and  I  procured,  by  pennyworths  at  a  time,  in  dift'erent  shops, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  that  the  quantity,  as  I  thought, 
might  be  effective.  But,  as  night  approached,  and  the  terrors  of  death 
and  the  judgment  stood  in  array  before  me,  along  with  the  cruel  injury 
I  was  about  to  inflict  on  my  poor  family,  better  thoughts  got  the 
ascendency,  and  the  deadly  draught  was  thrown  over  the  window,  with 
a  resolution  to  banish  such  a  fearful  purpose  for  ever  from  my  mind. 
But  the  demon  of  self-destruction  was  not  to  be  exorcised  so  easily, 
and  it  haunted  me  with  the  morbid  and  fixed  puq)08e  of  moral  in- 
sanity. I  had  been  so  distracted,  that  for  some  days  I  had  been 
unfit  to  attend  to  my  duties  at  the  chamberlain's  office,  and  I  felt  as 
if  hurried  by  an  irresistible  impulse  and  inevitable  necessity  to  consum- 
mate my  terrible  purpose.  Accordingly,  with  thief-like  caution,  and 
*  method  in  my  madness,'  I  procured  the  like  quantity  of  laudanum 
by  the  same  means  as  before,  and  concealed  it,  till  I  should  go  to 
bed  with  my  sleeping  draught,  and  *  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.' 

"  This  was  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  July,  1852.  When  I  think  on 
it,  I  cannot  account  for  the  moral  torpor  of  my  mind,  but  by  the  con- 
viction that  my  brain  was  overwhelmed  with  insanity.  Pity  for  my 
poor  wife  and  children,  I  seemed  to  have  none ;  and  a  sense  of  my 
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moral  responsibility  to  God,  as  a  free  agent,  must  have  been  greatly 
obscured  or  lost.  Greedily  I  swallowed  the  deadly  draught,  and  lay 
down  in  a  stupor  of  misery,  never,  as  I  believed,  to  open  my  eyes 
again  on  this,  to  me,  world  of  woe.  I  think  it  might  be  four  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  that  I  awakened  to  a  dim  consciousness  of 
existence,  and  of  what  I  had  done.  The  walls  of  my  bedroom,  as  I 
sat  up,  seemed  to  be  revolving  with  a  vertical  motion,  and  the  furni- 
ture and  pictures  on  the  wall  continued  spinning  round,  till  my  eyes 
grew  sore  and  my  brain  giddy  with  watching  their  rotatory  evolutions. 
With  the  exception  of  a  feeling  of  stupor  and  giddiness,  I  felt  well 
and  happy;  and  I  lay  the  whole  of  that  day  and  next  night  in  a 
soporific  and  delicious  dream,  between  sleeping  and  waking.  On  the 
Sunday  1  walked  with  my  brother  in  the  fields,  was  very  talkative  and 
merry,  and  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  I  kept  my  own  council, 
however,  regarding  the  laudanum,  and  in  the  evening  I  drank  tea  with 
my  sister  in  London-street,  without  exciting  any  feeling  but  surprise 
and  apprehension  at  my  apparent  rapid  recovery  and  high  spirits.  I 
left  London-street  alone  in  the  evening,  intending  to  visit  the  grave  of 
a  dear  friend.  Captain  Charles  Gray,  a  true-hearted  Scottish  poet,  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  of  the  Dean ;  but  fortunately  I  had  changed  my 
mind,  or  had  felt  unable  for  the  journey,  as  I  found  myself  in  the 
Meadows,  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  bathing  meadow,  tower, 
and  tree  with  a  flood  of  golden  light.  While  enjoying  the  soft  efful- 
gence, I  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  faintness  at  the  heart,  and  a 
violent  palpitation  commenced,  as  if  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  was 
hurrying  on  to  a  sudden  crash.  Believing  I  was  instantly  dying,  from 
the  violent  throbbing  of  my  heart  and  brain,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  reached  a  seat,  and  entreated  some  persons  who  observed  my  distress 
to  let  my  friends  know  that  I  was  dying.  Here,  with  a  crowd  ga- 
thering round  me,  1  watched,  as  if  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  descending 
behind  some  trees  on  the  horizon,  and,  convinced  I  had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  live,  the  thought  of  what  I  had  done  overwhelmed  me  with 
terror  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  pedition.  Becollecting  that  I  had 
observed  some  discoloured  spots  on  some  parts  of  my  body  in  the 
morning — no  doubt  a  healthy  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  from  the 
citadel  of  life  the  deleterious  drug  I  had  swallowed — the  thought 
rushed  on  me  that  mortification  had  commenced,  and  further  confirmed 
my  dread  of  speedy  dissolution.  My  friends  at  length  came,  and  took 
me  home,  the  palpitation  having  somewhat  abated ;  but  my  dream- 
like recollections  of  the  subsequent  events  of  that  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  are  but  the  reminiscences  of  insanity.  Still,  as  in  my 
former  delirium,  I  was  obscurely  conscious  of  a  double  mental  agency, 
knew  every  object  and  }>erson  aromid  me ;  and,  as  there  appeared  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  whispering  and  watching  going  on,  I  thought  I  was 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  hands  of  justice  as 
a  flagrant  criminal.  How  I  passed  the  night  I  cannot  tell,  for  1  was 
unconscious  of  the  sorrow  and  distraction  of  my  wife ;  but  all  next 
day  I  talked  and  sung  incessantly ;  and  though  1  am  no  singer,  and 
not  remarkably  gifted  with  the  powers  of  elocution,  my  recitations 
and  songs,  from  the  ample  stores  of  my  memory,  seemed  so  touching 
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and  effective,  that  I  shed  tears  of  emotion  and  joy  at  tny  own  exquieit^ 
utterances.  The  exalted  egotism  of  the  maniac  was  fiurlj  in  the  a»- 
cendant ;  hut  though  elevated  in  my  spirits,  I  was  somewhat  conacioiu, 
from  sad  experience  of  the  former  fiery  ordeal  I  had  gone  through, 
that  this  bewildering  excitement  was  a  premonitory  symptom  of  i^ 
preaching  brain  fever,  and  entire  mental  alienation.  I  believed  I  had 
ruined  my  character  for  ever  with  my  employer ;  but  as  I  wae  to  pat 
a  bold  face  on  my  infamy,  I  had  determined  to  resume  my  avocations 
next  day,  and  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  chamberlain  who  kept  such 
a  rascal  in  his  employment.  Meantime  the  whispering  and  plotting 
seemed  still  to  be  going  on,  and  I  had  resolved  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  keep  a  sharp  look-ont,  when  in  the  evening  I  was  solicited  by 
my  brother  and  other  two  relatives  to  accompany  them  in  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  the  country,  in  a  cab.  To  this  I  cheerfully  acceded,  mar- 
velling much  where  we  were  going,  or  what  friend  we  were  to  visit.  I 
had  scarcely  taken  my  seat,  however,  when  I  suspected,  from  their 
manner,  the  covert  purpose  of  the  drive,  and  the  truth  dawned  upon 
me  that  they  were  conveying  me  to  a  madhouse.  But  1  felt  passive 
and  resigned  to  my  fate,  thinking  I  should  find  a  refuge  from  disgrace, 
where  the  finger  of  scorn,  or  the  reproaches  of  cruelty  or  malice  would 
not  disturb  my  solitude  and  repose ;  and  I  voluntarily  gave  up  to  my 
friends  my  penknife,  believing,  in  my  partial  gleam  of  sanity,  that  I 
could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  edge  instruments.  In  a  few  minutes, 
accordingly,  I  found  myself  an  inmate  of  Momingside  Asylum." 


The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  conduct  and  feelings  i 
afber  his  admission  to  the  asylum.  His  advent  naturally  excited  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  the  other  patients  in  the  establishment,  whom 
he  says : — 

'*  Welcomed  me  into  their  community  vrith  congratulations  and  laughter. 
Some  eyed  me  with  curious  and  critical  inquitdtiveness,  and,  like  all 
other  little  isolated  communities,  were  impatient  to  know  who  I  was^ 
where  I  came  from,  and  what  had  brought  me  there.  I  told  them 
1  was  Peter  M*Craw,  the  tax-gatherer  from  Leith,  so  graphically 
described  in  poor  Kobert  Gilfillan's  song,  and  that  1  had  been  driven 
demented  by  ill-usage.  But  1  was  assured  they  were  all  happy  there, 
there  were  no  taxes  to  pay,  and  everybody  laughed  at  the  foDy  of  the 
world  without ;  an  assurance  which  was  corroborated  by  a  hearty  peal 
of  laughter.  After  stripping  and  getting  into  bed,  I  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  attendants,  to  be  very  noisy  ;  I 
could  not  sleep,  nor  allow  others  to  sleep,  and  I  could  not  lie  still, 
from  nervous  excitement;  and  1  was  forthwith  hurried  away  to 
another  part  of  the  house,  through  a  long  line  of  corridors  and  echoing 
galleries,  where  I  was  put  into  a  separate  apartment,  and  locked  up, 
with  night,  and  solitude,  and  a  distempered  brain,  in  a  madhouse.  I 
was  not  yet,  however,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  though  somewhat 
confounded  by  my  unceremonious  reception ;  and  having  some  exag^ 
gerated  notion  of  my  own  importance,  I  believed  I  was  confined 
through  some  political  manceuvre  connected  with  the  pending  election 
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of  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  some  time  before  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,**  with  a  complimentary  letter  on  my  poetical 
efforts.  Thus  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  for  a  little  sustained  me.  1 
thought  an  acquaintance  who  had  died  in  the  Asylum  ten  years 
before  was  still  living,  immured  in  one  of  its  cells,  and  a  bonnet  which 
was  lying  beside  me  seemed  the  identical  bonnet  that  he  wore ;  and  I 
somehow  comforted  myself  with  the  assurance  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Combe,  would  visit  me  next  day,  and,  penetrating  the  secrets  of  my 
prison-house,  would  not  suffer  a  person  of  my  importance  to  be  robbed 
of  his  liberty.  I  tried  in  vain  to  sleep,  but  the  hardness  of  my  bed, 
suiting  ill  with  the  extreme  attenuation  of  my  body,  would  not  suffer 
me  to  rest,  while  the  nervous  state  I  was  in,  and  the  dreadful  noises 
that  now  assailed  my  ears,  entirely  put  to  flight  natare*s  soft  nurse, 
and  threw  me  into  a  horror  of  great  darkness  and  misery.  Being 
rather  sensitive  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness,  before  the  daylight 
had  faded,  I  was  shocked  to  observe  stains  on  the  bed,  a  thing  purely 
accidental  and  exceptional ,  while  a  utensil  of  gutta  peroha — (earthen- 
ware being  obviously  inadmissible  in  such  a  place) — distressed  me 
with  its  strong  ammoniac  odour.  In  the  apailiment  on  my  right,  a 
poor  maniac  raved  through  a  blasphemous  form  of  prayer  the  whole 
night,  cursing  God,  as  he  called  it,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
and  tongue ;  while  in  that  on  my  left  another  old  madman  reasoned 
high  on  the  perplexities  of  fate  and  free-will,  faith  and  works,  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  Calvinistic  divine,  and  never  seemed  to  sleep  a  wink. 
Another  shouted  and  sung  through  the  watches  of  that  dreadful  night, 
'  Cain  was  a  murderer !  Cain  was  a  murderer !'  which  ran  through  my 
very  soul  with  terror,  as  a  denouncement  and  reproach  levelled  at  my- 
self;  while  the  swearing  and  blasphemies  which  ever  and  anon  startled 
the  dull  ear  of  night,  blending  with  my  distempered  fancy,  threw  me 
into  a  delirium  of  insanity,  and  were  enough  to  whirl  the  soundest 
brain.  I  now  thought  I  was  cast  into  hell,  and  herding  with  the 
damned,  beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  mercy,  and  my  sensations  under 
this  delusion  were  indescribable.  Anon  *  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
my  dream,'  and  I  thought  I  was  in  my  grave,  buried  alive,  deep,  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  gasped  for  breath,  and  marvelled  that 
there  should  be  life  in  the  tomb,  or  any  sense  of  its  horrors.  I 
pinched  my  body,  and  groped  about  the  walls  to  be  assured  that 
I  was  a  living  man,  and  to  get  out  of  my  perplexity.  But  these  wild 
hallucinations  overwhelmed  my  tottering  reason ;  yet  I  never  entirely 
lost  consciousness  and  memory,  and  can  look  back  on  the  whole  drama 
like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  troubled  dream. 

"  The  cold  grey  dawn  of  the  summer  morning  at  last  broke  in  upon 
my  delirium,  but  its  uncertain  light  at  first  gave  greater  scope  to  my  dis- 
ordered imagination,  which  converted  the  folds  of  the  bedclothes  into 
serpents  and  reptiles,  and  all  sorts  of  loathsome  creeping  things, 
*  hydras,  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.*  With  this  impression  stamped 
on  my  brain,  I  started  to  my  feet  in  horror,  with  my  eyes  riveted  on 
the  hideous  sight ;  and  there  I  stood  transfixed,  and  unable  to  move 
for  many  minutes,  in  unutterable  terror.  At  length,  slowly  reaching 
down  my  hand,  as  daylight  increased,  to  touch  one  of  the  immovable 
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monsters,  I  was  mightily  relieved  to  find  nothing  but  the  folds  of  the 
hedelotlies,  and  that  I  myself  was  the  only  living  thing  in  the  room. 
My  two  next-door  neighbours  still,  at  intervals,  continued  their  exer- 
cises ;  and  an  occasional  liowl  and  rhapsody  of  oaths  fell  on  my  ear,  and 
testified  that  I  was  still  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  living.     But  I 
had  now  lost  all  consciousness  of  where  I  was.     1  felt  exceedingly  un- 
well and  feverish  after  so  much  agitation,  and  would  fain  have  slept, 
but  no  slumber  would  visit  my  eyelids,  and  from  the  increasing  com- 
motion 1  heard,  the  business  of  the  day  seemed  to  l>e  commencing.  By 
and  by  my  door  was  opened,  and  my  clothes  Hung  down  upon  the  floor, 
but  no  one  spoke  to  me,  till  a  stout,  good-natured  looking  man  came  in 
with  some  coffee  and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  me  while  I  took  break- 
fast.    1  then  managed  to  dress,  and  walked  out  into  a  court,  where  I 
felt  delighte<l  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  after  the  horrors  of 
such  a  night.    Here  I  saw  a  most  outre  group  of  human  beings  moving 
about — epileptic,  idiot,  and  fatuous  persons,  with  all  the  miscellaneous 
oddities  and  eccentricities  of  a  madhouse.     I  did  not  suspect  I  was  in 
Bedlam,  but  imagined  I  was  in  some  hydropathic  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.     I  began  to  feel  my  brain  getting  clearer, 
and  reason  partially  resuming  her  seat,  though  I  was  perplexed  to 
recognise  in  the  persons  about  me  friends  and   relatives,  na  doubt 
arising  from  some  obscure  association  or  resemblance,  one  of  whom  was 
a  son  of  my  own,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  then  far  away  on  the  deep,  deep 
sea,  but  none  of  them  could  1  get  to  understand  or  communicate  with 
me,  which  distressed  and  puzzled  me  very  much.     I  was  now  cheered 
by  a  visit  from  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  inquired  kindly  into  my 
condition,  and  gave  some  orders  regarding  regimen  and  the  bath.     I 
kept  in  the  airing-ground  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  towards 
evening  my  hallucinations  returned,  and,  though  I  was  conscious  of 
sitting  on  a  bank  opposite  a  wall  of  the  court,  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression  that  I  was  in  my  own  bedroom,  and  that  some  one  was 
listening  at  the  keyhole ;  thus  confirming  the  theory  of  the  dual  orga- 
nization of  the  brain,  which  had  lost  its  balance,  one  section  being  par- 
tially sane,  while  the  other  was  utterly  crazed.     To  my  solitary  apart- 
ment, and  to  bed,  again  I  w^ent,  but  not  to  sleep.     The  poor  maniac  on 
my  right  again  commenced  his  revolting  blasphemies,  and  he  on  my 
left  his  controversial  monologue,  while  the  same  stunning  noises  and 
bowlings,  with  *  Cain  was  a  murderer !'  again  assailed  my  ears.     I  got 
through  the  night,  however,  without  the  aid  of  *  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,'  with  less  misery  than  the  prece<ling,  and  was  glad  when  I 
was  called  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  the  tepid  bath. 
Then  the  sweet  breath  of  the  morning,  while  *  the  ojMjning  gowan  wet 
wi'  dew'  spangled  the  fragrant  grass  in  the  courtyard,  went  to  my 
heart  with  its  freshness,  cooling  my  fevered  brain,  and  bringing  tears 
of  grateiul  joy  to  my  eyes.     But  the  thought  that  1  was  deserted  by 
*  all  the  world  and  my  wife,'  and  an  object  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  to 
my  friends,  was  ever  uppermost.     One  of  my  greatest  privations  was 
the  want  of  snuff,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  1  was  much  gratified  by 
the  receipt  of  a  parcel  containing  a  supply  of  that  necessary  article, 
with  other  memorials  of  kindness,  which   I  knew  could  only  uome 
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from  the  true  friend  of  my  home  and  heart.  This  was  the  best  medi- 
cine to  my  bruised  spirit,  and  helped  to  remove  my  suspicious  dread  of 
desertion  and  contempt.  The  mental  fog  was  clearing  away,  and  I 
entered  into  communication  with  some  of  my  companions,  who  seemed 
very  willing  to  take  me  under  their  protection.  An  arithmetician  in- 
structed me  in  figures,  a  ^  stickit  minister'  in  divinity,  and  a  crazed 
flunkey,  who  assured  me  they  were  all  mad  but  himself,  maintained 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  editor  of  a  certain  journal,  and  that  he 
himself  knew  Kobert  Burns  (who  died  long  before  he  was  bom),  and 
assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his  best  poems.  .  So  *  time 
and  the  hour'  move  through  the  day,  and  another  almost  sleepless 
night,  disturbed  by  the  same  demoniac  noises  as  before." 

On  the  morning  afber  his  admission,  he  became  sensible  as  to  his 
exact  position,  knew  that  he  was 

"  In  the  Asylum  at  Morningside,  and  felt  also  satisfied  that  my  friends 
had  done  wisely  in  removing  me  to  the  security  of  such  a  retreat.  1 
felt  that  I  had  been  snatched  from  destruction  by  the  merciful  inter- 
position of  Providence,  and  that  I  would  yet  be  permitted,  with  reno- 
vated health,  to  resume  my  place  and  usefulness  in  society,  and  feel  the 
endearments  of  my  own  flreside.  These  sane  thoughts  came  over  me 
with  a  healthful  and  exhilarating  influence,  and  I  lay  down  at  night  in 
my  weary  solitude  with  more  comfort  than  I  had  felt  for  many  a  day, 
and  got  some  snatches  of  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  pandemonian 
noises  around,  which  were  now  becoming  familiar.  Through  the  day 
I  now  found  rational  companionship  and  literary  conversation  with  an 
educated  man,  who  had  been  bred  for  the  church,  and  who  had  carried 
off  several  prizes  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics.  But  he  turned 
out  too  rude  and  self-important  for  me,  his  disease  evidently  being  an 
inflated  notion  of  his  own  consequence  as  a  gentleman,  which,  with  his 
boorish* manners,  would  obviously  render  the  unfortunate  man  unfit  for 
society.  But  I  found  here  a  brother  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and, 
as  a  prose  writer,  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent — the  author  of  a 
volume  of  very  considerable  merit.  He  kept  his  room  during  the  day, 
busy  with  his  book  or  pen,  and  came  out  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  to  walk  round  the  airing-ground.  He  proved  a  good  talker, 
and  a  very  interesting  companion,  was  full  of  anecdote  and  humour 
above  the  common  pitch  ;  and,  having  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
read  a  good  deal,  though  somewhat  loose  in  his  opinions,  we  went  over 
the  world  of  books  and  authors  together  with  mutual  pleasure,  and 
never,  for  the  short  time  1  enjoyed  his  society,  flagged  from  a  dearth 
of  matter.     These  evening  reunions  were  further  enlivened  by  an  old 

man,  J G ,  the  same  who  reasoned  on  divinity  all  night — who 

walked  before  us  good-naturedly  on  our  rounds,  serenading  us  on  his 
fiddle  with  all  his  might,  and  occasionally  interpolating  an  observation 

of  his  own  in  his  peculiar  line  of  metaphysics.     Honest  J seemed 

to  respect  us  as  philosophers,  and  we  gladly  accepted  of  his  homage. 
My  friend  was  the  crack  contributor  to  the  *  Morningside  Mirror,*  a 
miscellany  printed  and  published  in  the  Asylum,  and  written  by  the 
patients ;  and  his  contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  would  do  no 
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discredit  to  works  of  far  higher  pretensions.     Poor  C !  his  mala^ 

seemed  to  be  exalted  ideas  of  his  own  consequence,  and  of  his  great  and 
even  royal  lineage,  combined  with  unfortunate  social  propensities,  which 
had  crazed  his  brain,  and  driven  him  into  a  madhouse.  He  left  ihib 
Asylum  shortly  afber  1  knew  him,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  learn  that 
his  mental  health  is  confirmed,  and  that  he  had  found  useful  and  salu- 
tary occupation  for  his  talents." 

The  acute  symptoms  of  the  author's  attack  having  subsided,  he  was 
removed  to  what  he  terms  the  third  gallery  of  the  Western  Asylum, 
appropriated  to  convalescents.     He  says — 

"  Here  I  found  myself  in  a  comfortable  parlour,  among  about  a  score 
of  quiet,  rational-looking  men,  some  of  whom  appeared  attentive  and 
polite,  and  welcomed  me  into  their  society  with  a  frank,  homely  oourtesy. 
After  breakfast,  and  looking  over  some  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with 
which  the  patients  are  here  supplied  every  Sunday  morning,  I  attended 
for  the  first  time  the  forenoon  service  in  the  chapel,  under  the  pastoral 
ministration  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  chaplain.  Here  I  found  about  three 
hundred  patients,  with  their  respective  attendants,  assembled  from  all 
departments  of  the  asylum,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the  still- 
ness and  propriety  of  their  demeanour,  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
levity  and  ostentatious  parade  often  exhibited  in  some  more  fashionable 
places  of  worship.  Here  were  the  imbecile  and  fatuous  by  nature,  with 
the  hopeful  convalescent;  the  confirmed  maniac,  with  the  peculiar  grey 
light  of  insanity  glittering  in  his  troubled  eye,  and  the  inexplicable 
monomoniac,  with  his  fixed  delusion — rational  and  intelligent  on  every 
point  but  one  ;  the  moping  idiot,  the  brain-struck  epileptic  and  para- 
lytic, the  demented  victim  whose  mental  life  and  light  had  been  obscured 
or  extinguished  by  misfortune,  and  whom  the  world  had  cast  forth  as 
lumber ;  the  unhappy  victim  of  nervous  hypochondria,  with  unhinged 
brain,  who  meets  from  the  healthy  and  inconsiderate  with  more  reproaches 
than  pity  :  here  were  they  all  assembled,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  with  all  their  delusions  and  woes,  reverently  inclined  to  join  in  the 
worship  Him  who  had  seen  meet  to  afflict  them  with  the  heaviest  of 
human  calamities,  and  lifting  up  their  voices  in  cheerful  praise  to  the 
common  Father  and  Everlasting  One,  whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
The  service  was  judiciously  short  and  varied,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
soothing  and  beneficial  influence ;  for,  amidst  all  the  moral  perversion 
and  obscurity  of  thought  among  the  insane,  the  one  grand  idea  of  Gk)d 
above,  and  the  better  land,  seems  never  to  be  extinguished.  Here  I 
got  out  to  a  new  airing-ground,  and  a  new  society,  and  a  new  sphere  of 
observation.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  cheer- 
ful letter  to  my  wife,  who,  1  learned,  had  called  every  visiting  day,  but 
-whom  I  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  see.  At  night  I  went  to  the 
same  bed  again  in  the  dormitory,  from  which  I  had  a  week  before  been 
so  unceremoniously  expelled ;  but  during  those  six  nights  so  agitated 
and  unwell  had  I  been,  that  I  did  not  sleep  as  many  hours.  When  the 
drowsy  goddess  with  leaden  sceptre  would  press  on  my  eyehds,  a  feehng 
of  horror,  a  sensation  as  of  impending  death,  came  over  me,  which  made 
me  both  to  long  for  and  dread  the  approach  of  sleep.     But  I  had  now 
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sufficient  tranquillity  to  read ;  and  with  the  grey,  growing  light  of  the 
summer  morning,  I  beguiled  many  an  hour  with  a  book,  tUl  the  bell  at 
six  o'clock  tolled  the  welcome  advent  of  a  new  day,  when,  with  my 
strange  bed-fellows,  1  gladly  rose,  made  my  bed,  and  got  a  cold  shower- 
bath,  now  substituted  for  the  tepid,  the  electric  shock  of  ^  which  dis- 
pelled all  the  vapours  of  hypochondria,  and  restored  me  to  myself.  I 
was  terribly  distressed  with  the  extreme  emaciation  of  my  body,  and 
sitting  on  the  hard  seats  gave  me  much  discomfort,  as  I  was  unable  from 
weakness  to  keep  long  on  my  feet,  or  to  walk  much ;  but  I  was  encou- 
raged to  think  that  in  the  land  of  life  and  hope  I  would  yet  be  enabled 
to  conquer  all  my  sorrows.  Shut  up  within  the  walls  of  this  little 
world,  one  day  was  exactly  like  another  in  its  monotonous  course ;  but 
I  now  had  a  new  world  of  books  in  the  small  library  of  the  Asylum,  and 
a  most  novel  and  most  interesting  world  of  life  in  the  strange  society 
around  me.*' 

Being  now  transferred  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Rowe,  he  was  requested  by 
that  physician  to  contribute  a  poetical  piece  to  the  "  Momingside  Mirror ;" 
and  accordingly,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Muses,  he,  under  their  inspi- 
ration, wrote  one  day,  whilst  reclining  on  a  bank  in  the  airing-ground, 
when  "  bathed  in  sorrow  and  tears,**  and  surrounded  by  the  "  babbling 
and  interruptions*'  of  his  poor  companions  in  affliction,  the  following: 

INVOCATION  TO  HOPE. 


Star  of  the  orushed  and  bleeding  heart  I 
Thy  mildest  influence  impart, 

To  Hoothe  a  pilgrim's  woe ; 
Wrecked  on  the  leeward  shores  of  life. 
Unequal  to  the  storm  and  strife. 

That  all  must  share  below. 

Piercing  through  sorrow's  darkest  dream, 
0  let  him  feel  the  glorious  beam, 

That  lights  the  soul  to  God : 
Like  day-spring  from  on  high  descend. 
That  he  may  see  the  gracious  end. 

And  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 

Like  clouds  of  floating  incense,  roll 
Immortal  visions  on  his  soul. 

That  he  may  feel  the  glow. 
The  fragrant  amaranthine  bloom, 
That  springs  in  realms  beyond  the  tomb, 

Untouched  by  human  woo. 

With  introverted  eye,  no  more 
The  secret  springs  let  him  explore 

Of  his  corrupted  heart, 
But  look  to  Him,  the  undefiled, 
With  all  the  faith  that  warms  a  child, 

Unchilled  by  human  art. 

Love  inconceivable  and  pure, 

A  righteousness  that  shall  endure, 

Will  then  his  thoughts  employ : 
His  sorrows,  that  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Who  triumphed  over  death  and  hell, 

That  we  might  share  his  joy. 


Lead  him  to  fountains  fresh  and  clear, 
Where  dreams  of  childhood  may  endear. 

In  sweet  perennial  bloom. 
And  soothe  his  sere  heart's  withering  woe, 
That  wraps  all  lovely  things  below 

In  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

O !  in  the  realms  of  life  and  hope. 
No  more  in  darkness  let  him  grope. 

Like  wretch  without  an  aim ; 
But  strong  of  purpose  and  of  will, 
The  true  and  faithful  part  fulfil. 

That  love  and  kindred  claim. 

Ah !  what  were  life,  and  what  were  death. 
If  reft  of  love,  and  hope,  and  faith  ? 

A  gulf  ot  daiiL  despair  1 
But,  firad  by  these,  the  enraptured  soul. 
Pierces  through  time's  obscurest  goal. 

To  scenes  divinely  fair. 

Divinely  fair !  creation  young. 

When  God's  own  sons  in  triumph  sung. 

And  hailed  the  dawn  of  time  ; 
What  shouts  of  aneels  and  of  men, 
Will  hail  Emanuel  s  glorious  reign. 

In  Heaven's  etenial  dime. 

Give  him  through  mists  obscure  to  trace, 
The  glories  of  creative  graee^ 

Of  dignity  and  love. 
In  nature's  face  serenely  fair. 
In  all  that  thrills  the  vocal  air. 

Or  warbles  through  the  grove. 
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O  seal  his  eyes  in  dreiuiilefli  sleep. 
That  he  no  more  may  wake  to  weem 

Starting  in  horror  wild ; 
Or  lap  his  soul  in  dreams  of  youth. 
Warm  with  the  glow  of  love  and  inxth. 

That  charmed  him  when  a  child. 

With  food  and  raiment  give  content, 
And  all  the  good  by  mercy  lent. 

With  grateful  heart  to  prize  : 
A  body  sound,  and  healthful  mind. 
And  hope  that's  not  to  earth  confined. 

But  centered  in  the  skies. 


Thou  rising  and  thou  sinking  sun, 
Bright  emblem  of  the  Eternal  One, 

O  light  again  his  eye, 
Like  patriarch  of  old  descried, 
To  meditate  at  eventide 

In  solitary  joy. 

Star  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 

Once  more  descend  like  evening  dew. 

Or  moming'8  genial  beam  ; 
With  song  of  lark  and  breath  of  balm, 
0  find  or  make  thy  suppliant  calm, 

And  soothe  his  maniac  dream. 

After  referring  to  the  great  amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  introduced  since  the  days  of  the  celehrated  Pinel,  the  author 
observes : 

"  My  own  youthful  recollections  of  a  madhouse  were  associated  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  cruel  coercion,  the  clanking  of  chains, 
and  the  bowlings  of  despair,  from  having  frequently,  when  a  boy,  wit- 
nessed such  scenes  in  the  Bedlam  of  my  native  place,  one  of  the  earliest 
public  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  Ah !  could  I  then  have 
dreamed  that  I  myself  should  one  day  be  the  inmate  of  an  asylum,  the 
terrible  conception  would  surely  have  whirled  my  brain,  so  miserable 
were  the  impressions  of  what  I  had  seen  on  my  youthful  mind.  But 
how  well  it  is  for  us,  that 

*  Heaven  in  its  mercy  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed — our  present  state.* 

*Else,'  as  Pope  justly  adds,  *who  could  suffer  being  here  below?' 
Bedlam  was  then  one  of  the  regular  sights  of  the  place,  and  often  a 
spectacle  to  gratify  the  idle  and  unfeeling  curiosity  of  vulgar  minds, 
which  could  feel  any  gratification  in  looking  upon  this  last  of  human 
afflictions — the  temporal  wreck  of  an  immortal  mind.  Often  have  I 
accompanied  the  keepers  at  supper-time,  when  doling  out  to  the  poor 
creatures  their  portion  of  potatoes  and  salt  (but  1  rather  fear  the 
latter  condiment  was  sometimes  dispensed  with),  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  wild,  startled  look  of  many  a  cadaverous  visage  which  the  grating 
lock  and  the  unwonted  light  roused  from  its  wretched  lair.  To  some, 
chained  among  straw  like  wild  beasts,  their  food  was  thrust  through 
a  loop-hole  in  the  wall,  their  only  window,  while  others  were  left  to 
devour  theirs  in  the  dark  as  best  they  mignt.  The  more  harmless  or 
convalescent  patients — if  such  a  condition  as  convalescence  was  then 
recognised  in  such  places — were  assembled  in  the  evenings  and  portions 
of  the  day  in  a  common,  ill-ventilated  room,  under  the  charge  of  a 
keeper,  armed  with  a  terrible  thong  (the  same  with  which  poor  Abban 
Hassan,  of  the '  Arabian  Nights,'  suffered  his  flagellations),  and  a  supply 
of  straitjackets  for  the  unruly.  Frequent  were  tlie  scourgings  witn 
this  instrument  of  torture ;  and  a  supplementary  infliction  was  readily 
found  in  a  pump  in  the  court,  surrounded  by  a  box,  into  which 
the  refractory  patients,  male  or  female,  were  thnist,  while  a  pitiless 
torrent  of  water  was  poured  for  a  long  time  on  their  distracted  brain. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  unmitigated  solitude.     No  voice  of  prayer  or 
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praise  hallowed  the  day  of  rest ;  and  the  only  sound  that  met  the  ear 
of  the  citizen  enjoying  a  quiet  walk  in  the  fields  on  that  blessed  day 
was  the  shrill  whistle  of  some  solitary  wretch,  or 

'  Moody  madness  kughing  wild  amid  Beverest  woe.' 

'^  But  I  turn  from  this  heart-saddening  spectacle,  with  its  many  un- 
told tales  of  unutterable  woe,  to  the  cheering  atmosphere  of  life  and 
light,  which  sheds  a  spirit  of  hope  and  comfort  over  the  beautiful  pre- 
cincts of  Momingside  Asylum.     At ,  the  fearful  motto  of  Dante 

might  appropriately  have  been  written  on  the  portal.  Here  words  of 
hope  and  consolation  might  adorn  the  gateway,  speaking  better  things 
to  the  unfortunate  and  their  friends  in  the  day  of  calamity,  than  our 
forefathers  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  dark  days  that  are  happUy  for  ever 
past.** 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  weekly  balls  at  the  asylum 
will  interest  our  readers : — 

"  Strangers  are  always  expected,  and  every  one  very  properly  wishes 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  acquit  themselves  with  pro- 
priety, in  honour  of  the  event.  Accordingly,  at  seven  o'clock,  from  all 
departments  of  the  asylum  the  patients,  accompanied  by  their  respective 
attendants,  came  trooping  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  the  ball- 
room. On  entering  the  spacious  and  brilliantly-lighted  hall,  I  was 
never  more  struck  and  interested  than  by  the  spectacle  that  met 
my  gaze.  Here  were  from  300  to  400  persons  of  that  class,  who  were 
formerly  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  social  intercourse,  like  the  lepers 
of  old — pariahs  of  the  human  race — assembled  for  the  exhilarating  and 
healthful  enjoyment  of  music  and  the  dance,  and  forming  as  decorous 
and  wise-like  a  festive  party  as  could  be  found  in  all  broad  Scotland. 
When  arranged  for  the  dance — which  is  gone  about  with  the  utmost 
propriety  and  politeness,  each  gentleman  courteously  selecting  his  own 
partner — the  tout  ensemble  of  this  extraordinary  and  unique  spectacle 
must  astonish  and  delight  every  stranger.  First  comes  a  Scotch  reel. 
Perhaps  from  forty  to  fifty  couples  wait  with  glistening  eye  the  start- 
ing note,  when  off  they  go,  with  *  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels,'  making 
the  walls  of  the  stately  mansion  vibrate  to  their  vigorous  tread,  as  if 
sorrow  and  despair  had  never  followed  their  footsteps,  or  cast  a  shadow 
over  their  path.  Grotesque  and  odd  enough  are  some  of  their  motions; 
and,  as  the  '  mirth  and  fun  grow  fast  and  furious,'  to  watch  their  rapid 
evolutions,  as  I  do  with  my  mind's  eye  at  present,  seems  like  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  wizard  dream.  It  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
Bedlam  broke  loose,  but  of  Bedlam  in  ecstasy,  till  the  fiddles  give  their 
closing  scream  of  discord,  when  the  whirling  group  is  arrested,  and  with 
many  a  profound  bow,  and  politely  leading  of  partners  to  their  seats,  the 
assemblage  is  all  in  an  instant  quietly  seated  again,  the  ladies  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  and  the  gentlemen  opposite,  while  the  strangers  are  set 
apart  on  the  orchestra  side.  But  now  a  song  is  announced  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  anou  a  voice  is  heard  from  among  the 
group  of  patients,  chanting  very  sweetly  Ballantyne's  pretty  nursery 
song  of '  Castles  in  the  Air,'  which  is  listened  to  in  eloquent  silencey  and 
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rapturously  applauded  at  the  close.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  ob- 
8er\'e,  that  on  another  evening  I  was  secretly  gratified  bj  bearing  t 
song  of  my  own,  *  My  Bosom  Flower,'  sung  by  Dr.  Howe,  with  his  fine 
vocal  powers,  the  author  being  unknown  to  all  present,  and  congratulating 
himself  in  his  obscurity.  Quadrilles,  country  dances,  and  every  variety 
of  exercise  for  the  ^  light  fantastic  toe,'  succeed,  in  which  the  delighted 
patients  acquit  themselves  admirably;  and  so,  alternating  with  the  song 
and  the  dance,  the  evening  passes  away,  winged  with  delight,  till  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Queen's  Anthem,  finely  and  heartily 
sung  by  the  whole  assemblage,  closes  the  extraordinary  and  gratifying 
scene." 

The  author  then  details  the  history  of  his  gradual  restoration  to 
mental  health,  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from  the  shower-bath, 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  attention  to  diet,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Like  many  patients  in  a  similar  stage  of 
convalescence,  he  expressed  an  anxiety  to  return  to  his  own  fireside, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  black 
clouds  that  had  been  hovering  over  him  had  all  dispersed.     He  says — 

"  I  now  felt  my  health  so  much  improved,  that,  urged  bj  strong 
necessity  and  every  motive  of  duty  and  affection,  I  beg^  to  look  about 
for  some  employment ;  and  through  the  influence  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  and  with  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  Dr.  Skae,  I 
got  an  appointment  as  a  collector  for  the  Edinbiu-gh  Water  Company. 
This,  however,  after  a  week's  trial,  I  foimd  so  much  beyond  the  com- 
I)ass  of  my  strength  and  faculties,  that,  with  feelings  of  deep  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment,  I  was  forced  to  relinquish  it.  I  became 
perplexed  with  the  simplest  calculations.  I  lost  money,  and  1  literally 
lost  myself,  having,  on  the  last  day  of  my  collecting,  become  so  bewil- 
dered in  streets  long  familiar,  that  I  could  not  discriminate  north  from 
south,  or  east  from  west,  as  if  my  brain  were  completely  turned.  I 
became  very  much  alarmed,  and  went  next  day  to  the  asylum,  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Skae,  who  immediately  made  arrangements  for  my  return ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  evenhig  of  the  day  following,  I  was  replaced  in 
my  old  quarters,  and,  fortunately,  just  in  time  to  avert  the  dreaded 
relapse  of  a  diseased  brain.  The  cloud  of  hypochondria  was  hovering 
over  me,  and  threatening  to  wrap  my  spirit  again  in  its  dusky  folds ; 
but,  as  it  is  only  those  who  have  felt  the  iron  of  such  a  malady  enter 
their  souls  that  can  sympathize  with  or  understand  me,  I  will  not  inflict 
on  the  reader  any  further  allusion  to  a  nameless  misery,  that  can  only 
find  adequate  expression  in  the  pathetic  and  terrible  eloquence  of  the 
Book  of  Job." 

Afber  his  return  to  the  asylum  the  author  was  allowed  to  resume  all 
his  former  privileges.  For  some  time  previous,  he  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  visiting  the  billiard-room  of  the  old  house,  a  recent  addition  to 
the  comforts  of  the  asylum,  and  a  boon  of  great  value  to  many  of  the 
patients.  Here  he  regularly  saw  the  newspapera,  and  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  and,  what  was  of  great  importance  to  his  personal 
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comfort,  he  had  the  luxury  of  a  sofa,  or  stuff-bottomed  chairs,  on  which 
to  rest  his  attenuated  frame,  a  pleasure  which  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  society  of  a  superior  class  of  patients,  of  oblig^g  gentlemanly 
manners.     Like  the  poor  lunatic  of  Crabbe,  Sir  Eustace  Gray, 

"  lliey  would,  with  free  and  eaiy  air, 
Appeau-  attentive  and  polite ; 
Would  veil  their  woes  with  manners  fur. 
And  pity  with  respect  excite." 

The  writer  then  proceed^  to  describe  some  of  his  companions.  He 
observes : — 

"  A  very  beautiful  billiard-player  was  Mr. ,  an  old  inmate  of 

the  house,  and  quite  a  psychological  curiosity.  He  seemed  like 
a  man  walking  in  a  dream;  and  indeed  the  strange  delusions  of 
limacy,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  my  poor  harmless  friend, 
bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  phenomena  of  dreams.  The  most 
absurd  and  improbable  things  do  not  strike  the  dreamer  as  being  either 
absurd  or  improbable,  but  are  stamped  upon  his  brain  and  his  senses 
with  all  the  force  of  reality ;  and  while  one  faculty  is  in  an  abnormal 
state  of  action,  the  presiding  judgment,  or  the  power  of  comparison 
and  causation,  is  totsJly  in  abeyance.  In  our  friend's  case,  historical 
events  and  personages,  from  the  dream-land  of  memory,  were  perpe- 
tually mirrored  on  his  brain,  but,  like  the  images  in  a  broken  mirror, 
in  disjointed  fragments.  I  was  greatly  amused  by  the  conversation  of 
the  polite  old  gentleman.  The  highest  compliment  he  thought  he 
could  pay  me,  was  to  suppose  me  four  thousand  years  old;  mr  the 
events  and  persons  of  the  present  generation  were  as  but  of  yesterday, 
and  unworthy  of  notice.  A  portion  of  his  extraordinary  reminiscences 
may  be  worth  recording,  not  in  the  spirit  of  levity  or  ridicule,  but,  as 
I  said,  in  the  light  of  a  psychological  curiosity  : — 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr. ,  I  knew  old  Noah  very  well !     There  were  two 

Noahs  whom  I  knew;  but  old  Mr.  Noah  lived  some  thousand  years  before 
the  Noah  you  refer  to,  who  built  the  ark.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  the  ark,  and  furnished  some  very  useful  hints 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  so  forth.  He  was  a 
very  respectable  man  Noah,  with  a  decent  family,  but  unfortunately 
he  got  into  very  dissipated  habits  in  his  old  age,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
I  could  say  to  him,  he  indulged  in  brandy  and  water,  to  a  very  hurtful 
excess ! 

"  Julius  Caesar  was  a  very  clever  man,  with  a  bald  forehead ;  but  I 
was  more  intimate  with  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia,  as  I  was 
long  in  the  military  profession  myself.  I  one  time  commanded  three 
millions  of  men  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  tall.  No ;  they  were 
not  Lilliputians.  I  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well.  And  they 
were  smart  enough  little  fellows,  but  my  men  were  excellent  marks- 
men— they  always  aimed  at  the  eyes,  and  never  missed.     I'll  tell  you, 

Mr. ,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  you  ever  heard,  which  beats 

railroads.  I  was  once  transported  from  the  farthest  shores  of  India  to 
the  centre  of  Africa  in  three  minutes !'     *  By  what  means  ?'  he  re- 
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peated  in  reply  to  a  question  respecting  his  method  of  transit.  *  Bj  a 
bomb !'  In  reply  to  my  remark,  on  the  danger  of  being  wafted  so 
rapidly  over  vast  oceans,  he  continued,  'Yes;  it  was  attended  with 
considerable  danger.  I  once  came  down  souse  into  the  ocean ;  bat 
fortunately  I  hailed  a  vessel,  which  came  to  my  relief,  and  I  pursued 
my  journey  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  with  the  loss  of  only  ten  minutes !' 
Sometimes,  however,  the  poor  gentleman  would  seem  doubtfiil  of  his 
own  veracity,  or  the  strength  of  his  memory,  and  remark,  'My 
mcmorv  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  and  my  health,  for  the  last  himdred 
years,  has  rather  failed  me,  which  makes  my  head  a  little  confused.' 
And  thus  he  moves  about  in  his  waking  dream,  wearing  out  his  ex- 
istence between  his  pipe  and  a  game  at  billiards,  diversified  occa- 
sionally by  a  short  excursion  in  the  neigbourhood,  in  charge  of  an 
attendant.*' 

The  author,  after  recording  some  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Asylum,  observes,  when  speaking  of  some 
of  the  causes  of  insanity, — 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that,  of  all  the  causes  of  insanity,  in- 
temperance is  found  to  be  the  most  prolific ;  a  terrible  result  that  may 
well  make  the  drunkard  pause  in  his  infatuated  career.  Of  the  cases 
admitted  into  the  Asylum  during  1852,  no  less  than  50  were  from  this 
cause  alone — 34  males  and  16  females ;  the  males  being  usually  as  two 
to  one  of  the  females  in  these  cases.  This  amounts  to  the  startling 
number  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cases  admitted ;  and,  apart  from 
the  females,  to  26  \yer  cent,  of  the  males. 

"  But  there  is  an  obscure,  though  very  frequent  cause  of  insanity,  little 
known  as  such,  and  seldom  adverted  to,  for  obvious  reasons,  though 
well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  insane,  which  I 
simply  allude  to. 

"  A  very  general  delusion  I  found  to  be  a  belief  in  some  mysterious 
and  unseen  agency,  such  as  electricity,  mesmerism,  or  spirit  intercourse 
(a  prevailing  delusion  not  confined  to  Bedlam),  of  which  many  think 
they  are  made  the  victims  by  the  doctors,  or  some  imps  of  darkness. 
One  patient  is  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  hunted  out  of  America  by 
this  devilish  agency,  followed  by  the  doctors,  who  were  concealed  in 
the  vessel,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  finally  landed  in  Momingside 
Asylum,  where  the  same  parties  still  operate  on  him  with  their  electric 
experiments.  Apart  from  this  fixed  delusion,  he  is  perfectly  sane,  and 
a  very  obliging  and  useful  person.  Another  man  is  similarly  tor- 
mented ;  and  believing  he  is  acted  upon  through  the  medium  of  water, 
has  a  great  horror  of  that  fiiiid,  actually  turning  pale  when  he  sees 
any  one  wash  their  hands.  In  the  parlour  and  bedroom  of  which  I  was 
an  inmate,  I  had  long  observed  a  very  quiet,  sensible-looking  man, 
and  was  curious  to  know  what  had  brought  him  there,  or  how  he  was 
affected.  For  this  purpose  I  sometimes  talked  with  him,  but  could 
get  no  clue  to  his  malady,  or  the  trace  of  any  insane  symptom,  bis 
only  peculiarity  being,  that  he  was  constantly,  when  not  at  work  in 
the  CTOunds,  reading  his  Bible.  One  day,  however,  on  asking  how  he 
did,  he  solved  the  mystery,  by  telling  me  that  he  would  be  quite  well, 
if  they  would  let  him  alone  with  their  electricity.    Another,  a  moat 
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useful  and  much-esteemed  patient,  thinks  there  is  an  electric  machine 
in  his  head,  caused  by  the  swallowing  of  ground  glass. 

"  Apart  from  the  large  class  who  are  imbecile  and  idiots  by  nature, 
I  think,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  bulk  of  those  afflicted  by 
mental  disease,  are  originally  of  weak,  and  seldom  above  average  intel- 
lect ;  and  that  very  few  could  reply  as  did  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall, 
to  the  impertinent  question  of  a  fooUsh  person,  as  to  what  had  brought 
him  to  a  madhouse,  *  What  will  never  bring  you  here — ^too  much 
brain.'  Of  all  the  multitudinous  causes  of  insanity,  these  fixed  delu- 
sions are  found  the  most  difficult  and  hopeless  to  deal  with.  The 
brain  has  somehow  got  an  unaccountable  twist,  and  to  attempt  to 
reason  with  them  on  their  preposterous  fancies  is  quite  absurd,  as  on 
that  particular  point  they  have  unfortimately  no  reason  to  appeal  to, 
and  it  only  makes  them  angry;  and  no  doubt  the  irritation  they  are 
subjected  to  by  inconsiderate  contradiction  when  at  liberty,  renders 
them  unfit  for  social  or  domestic  life. 

"  I  was  always  very  much  struck  with  the  sedative  influence  which 
an  asylum  has  on  new  patients.  Though  brought  there  often  manacled 
and  stark  mad,  it  seemed  as  if  by  instinct,  and  *  to  the  manner  born,' 
they  fell  at  once  into  the  routine  of  the  place,  and  were  soothed  or  sub- 
dued by  the  scene  and  the  atmosphere  around  them.  One  poor  fellow 
was  brought  bound  hand  and  foot,  his  distracted  friends  thinking  their 
very  lives  in  danger  from  his  violence.  He  was  instantly  released 
from  his  bonds,  and  soon  appeared  parading  the  galleries  among  the 
other  patients,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  costume,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
as  '  one  of  us,'  though  still  distinguished  by  a  sullen  pride,  and  a 
stem  but  passive  resistance  to  all  conciliation  or  inducements  to  any 
sort  of  work.  This  in  general  pleasant  result  must  arise  partly  from 
the  feeling  of  protection  and  security  which  an  asylum  affords,  and 
partly  from  the  sense  of  a  power  and  authority  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  resist.  The  sleeping  dormitories — containing,  as  1  said, 
sometimes  twenty  beds,  so  clean,  well-aired,  and  comfortable — ^have 
also  a  tranquillizing  and  excellent  effect.  In  mental  disease,  '  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  Night,  darkness,  and  solitude  are  the 
parents  of  phantasy  and  terror,  and  more  especially  with  a  disturbed 
brain ;  but  in  these  dormitories  a  feeling  of  society,  cheerfulness  and 
light — a  jet  of  gas,  with  fires  in  winter,  being  properly  kept  burning 
all  night,  and  an  attendant  among  the  sleepers,  diffuses  great  comfort, 
and  dispels  the  sensations  of  terror.  These  good  effects,  it  may  be 
useful  to  observe,  are  most  strikingly  exemplified  when  the  disease  is 
taken  in  its  earliest  stage ;  the  chances  of  cure,  as  proved  by  statistical 
evidence,  being  then  as  four  to  one  in  favour  of  the  patient." 

We  cannot  afford  the  space  to  quote  more  at  length  from  this  inte- 
resting brochure.  It  has  its  faults  and  exaggerations,  but  we  pass  them 
over,  being  only  anxious  to  select  those  portions  of  the  pamphlet  that  are 
likely  to  amuse  and  instruct  our  readers.  As  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  man  who  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  as  giving  an 
insight  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  principal  Scotch  Asylums,  we 
think  the  work  will  be  useful  to  the  public. 
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Six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  book  was  published  to  prove  that  there  ift 
no  existence  but  mind  or  spirit  in  the  universe,  all  the  Buppoeed  mate- 
rialism around  us  being  only  an  illusive  and  unreal  phantom.  A  priie 
of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  any  one  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  some  three  or  four  individuals  agreed  on  by  the  author  and  tbe 
respondent  as  competent  to  decide,  should  be  pronounoed  to  have 
satisfactorily  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  former.  This  challenge 
was  never  publicly  heard  of  more,  and  therefore  we  condade  wm 
never  accepted.  To  the  uninitiated  in  the  history  of  metaphysics, 
the  above  fact  may  seem  curious  enough ;  but  it  may  serve  at  all 
events  to  show  that  the  Berkeleian  cosmology  and  psychology  (which 
are  one)  exhibit  a  phase  of  speculation  which,  however  strange  and 
staggering  its  results,  has  something  to  say  for  itself  which  is  too 
plausible  or  perplexing  to  be  answered  off-hand — either  to  be  refated 
by  Dr.  Johnson  stamping  with  his  foot,  or  as  Pope  has  it, — 

"To  b6  vanquiBhed  by  coxcombs  with  a  grin." 

We  have  Httle  space  for  Berkeley's  history;  but  the  purity, 
benevolence,  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  in  connexion  with 
his  extraordinary  talents,  gained  him  deserved  admiration  in  his  day 
Pope  ascribed  "to  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven;"  and 
Atterbury,  an  acute  but  not  very  charitably- tempered  man,  said,  after 
his  first  interview  with  him:  "so  much  understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did  not  think 
had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman." 
Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits,  as  Sir  James  Macintosh  remarks, 
concurred  "  in  loving,  admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him." 
He  was  bom  in  Kilkenny,  in  1084.  In  1709,  appeared  his  "New 
Theory  of  Vision ;"  and  the  next  year  his  "  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  in  which  he  totally  denies  the  existence  of  every  kind  of 
matter,  whatever,  independently  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  In  1712, 
he  defended  still  further  his  system  of  Immaterialism,  in  his  "  Three 
Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous."  He  wrote  a  number  of 
other  works,  but  the  above  contain  his  metaphysical  theories.  His 
"  Minute  Philosopher"  was  addressed  to  tlie  various  characters  which 
the  free-thinking  of  the  times  had  assumed  ;  and  his  "  Analyst,"  and 
his  "Defence  of  Free-thinking  in  Mathematics,"  were  designed  to 
prove  that  mathematicians  admitted  mysteries  into  science  greater 
than  those  of  faith ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  comprised  even 

♦  "  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cloyne." 
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falsehoods.  The  latter  allegation  gave  rise  to  Robins's  *"  DiscouTBe," 
and  Maclaurin's  '^  Treatise  on  Fluxions/'  and  was  thus  satisfactorily 
answered. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Berkeley 
was  his  offering  to  resign  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth  1100/.  a  year  to 
him,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  North 
American  savages,  by  means  of  a  college  to  be  erected  in  Bermuda. 
The  scheme  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  government  dis- 
honourably fwling  to  perform  its  promises  of  aid ;  and  Berkeley 
returned  to  England,  afber  spending  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
seven  years  of  his  life,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  in  vain. 
Some  of  his  biographers  say  that  he  had  previously  rejected  an 
English  mitre.  After  his  return,  however,  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.  He  afterwards  declined  the  see  of  Clogher,  which  was  worth 
twice  as  much ;  and  though  urg^  by  some  of  his  Mends,  in  1747, 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  the  vacant  primacy  of  Armagh,  he  wholly 
rejected  the  idea.  On  removing  to  Oxford,  in  1752,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  ¥rished  to  resign  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne ;  but  the  king  declared  he  should  "  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
himself.*'     He  died  in  1753. 

The  idealism  of  Berkeley,  unlike  that  of  the  Germans,  stands  forth 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  country  which  gave  it  birth  almost  as  an 
insulated  phenomenon — not  as  a  normal  development  of  principles 
before  admitted,  or  regarded  as  established  in  a  reigning  school  of 
metaphysics.  It  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  sense  and 
tendency  of  British  thinking,  whatever  Berkeley  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  For  he  persuaded  himself  that  because  the  vulgar  think 
only  and  talk  only  of  what  they  actually  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  never  trouble  themselves  about  any  unknown  substratum 
in  which  the  qualities  of  the  objects  that  occasion  their  sensations  are 
supposed  to  inhere — they  therefore  are  the  abettors  of  his  views  in 
rejecting  all  materii^sm.  '' 'Rejecting  all  materialism" — an  am- 
biguous expression  this,  it  may  be  said.  It  may  "he  so,  and  no  doubt 
is  so ;  but  Berkeley  tells  us  in  brief  what  he  means  by  it  when  he 
says  that  iihe  "  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  only  so  many  sensations  in 
their  [men's]  minds,  which  have  no  other  ezistenoe  but  bare^  being 
perceived."*  Whatever  be  the  case  in  the  Continental  schools,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  certain  it  is  that  no  considerable  number  of 
men  in  our  country  have  ever  maintained  a  doctrine  which  can  be 
regarded  as  akin  to  this.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  school  of  idealists. 
The  development  of  the  continental  idealism,  on  tiie  oontraiy,  has 

*  "  Prineii»leB  of  Human  Knowledge^"  di. 
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been  gradual  and  continuous,  from  its  g^erm  in  Descartes,  throngli 
Malebranehe,  Spinoza,  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  school,  and  Kant,  down 
to  the  strange  and  pantheistic  phases  which  it  has  suocettnyelj 
assumed  in  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  We  have  had  no  such 
development ;  and  we  are  too  cautious  a  people  to  be  led  away  so  far 
from  terra  fir  ma  and  "  common  sense,'*  (so  much  decried  in  some 
quarters)  as  to  allow  either  our  imagination  or  our  logic  to  cany  us, 
to  such  an  extent,  into  the  inconsistencies  and  dangers  of  intangible 
and  airy  speculation.  Happily  we  prefer  doubt,  or  even  ignorance,  to 
floundering,  Uke  the  later  Germans,  beyond  our  depth  in  a  sea  which 
has  neither  a  bottom  nor  a  shore.  And  what  is  more — we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  our  ignorance  or  our  doubt.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  had  among  us  what  can  properly  be  called  a  tehool 
of  idealists — a  school,  we  mean,  that  has  with  Berkeley  maintained 
that  mind  or  spirit  is  the  only  substance  in  the  imiverse.  For  even 
Keid  and  Stewart  were  decided  dualists,  whatever  interpretation 
akin  to  Kantism  or  even  to  Fichteism  some  of  their  statements  may  be 
regarded  as  capable  of  bearing,  when  exposed  to  a  refined  criticism 
which  they  never  anticipated.  A  proof  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  foot-note  to  Reid*s  Section  on  a 
"  Material  Worid ;"  as  follows  :— 

'^  Consciousness  assures  us  that  we  are  immediately  cognisant  not  only 
of  a  self,  but  of  a  not-self,  not  only  of  mind  but  of  matter ;  and 
matter  cannot  be  known  as  existing  except  as  something  extended. 
To  this  I  venture  a  step  beyond  fieid  and  Stewart ;  though  I  am 
convinced  that  their  philosophy  tended  to  this  conclusion,  which  is 
in  fact  the  common  sense  of  mankind." 

Nevertheless,  though  Berkeley  founded  no  school  among  us,  and 
represented  no  school;  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  stood 
entirely  alone,  in  his  denial  of  an  external  universe  in  the  sense  in 
which  its  existence  is  ordinarily  maintained.  John  Norris,  a  clergy* 
man,  published  his  "  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  World,"  in 
1704 ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Berkeley  was  acquainted  with 
this  book.  Its  purport  was  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  Malebranche, 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu,  to  its  legitimate  results.  Malebranche  said 
he  could  not  deny  a  material  world,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  demanded  its  admission ;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  it  when  he  had  admitted  it ;  for  he 
asserted  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  all  our  perceptions  and 
ideas  being  the  immediate  effect  of  a  sort  of  contact  with  the  Deity ; 
so  that  the  states  of  our  own  minds  are  really  attached  to  the  mind  of 
God.     Norris  does  not  appear  to  have  cared  what  became  of  matter 
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his  only  concern  being  to  establish  that  "all  objects  are  seen  or 
understood  through  the  instrumentality  of  ideas ;  that  these  ideas  do 
not  derive  their  existence  from  the  senses,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  divine  nature  itself;  so  that  an  intelligible,  that  is  ideal  world 
exists  really  and  only  in  God."  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford 
Magna,  holds  opinions  in  his  "  Clavis  Universalis,"  published  in  1713, 
completely  identical  with  those  of  Berkeley,  of  whose  speculations 
(which  came  out  about  the  same  time)  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
.aware ;  though  he  had  read  Malebranche  and  Norris.  Collier's  mode 
of  stating  his  argument  is  quite  as  clear  and  able  as  that  of  Berkeley ; 
while  as  a  writer  he  is  not  equal  to  the  bishop  in  beauty  of  style  and 
variety  of  illustration.  It  is  worthy  to  be  noted  that,  in  some  cases, 
he  puts  his  argument  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  Berkeley  does. 

"  I  declare  that  in  affirming  that  there  is  no  external  world,  I  make 
no  doubt  or  question  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  or  whether  the  bodies 
which  are  seen  exist  or  not — my  inquiry  is  not  concerning  the  exist- 
ence, but  altogether  concerning  the  extra-existence  of  certain  things 
or  objects ;  or  in  other  words,  what  I  affirm  or  contend  for,  is  not 
that  bodies  do  not  exist ;  but  that  such  and  such  bodies,  which  are 
supposed  to  exist,  do  not  exist  externally ;  or,  in  universal  terms,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  external  world."* 

This  is  like  Berkeley  himself  speaking,  and  he  could  not  in  the  same 
brief  space  have  more  directly  and  guardedly  stated  the  theory. 

The  inspiration  which  prompted  Berkeley's  zeal  in  contending  for 
his  idealism,  was  the  conviction  he  entertained  that  the  doctrine  of 
materialism  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  ancient  atomic  atheism  to  the 
dualistic  doctrine  of  the  co-ordinate  existence  of  matter  and  spirit,  was 
fraught  with  mischief  to  religion.  He  fancied  that  by  banishing 
matter  from  the  universe  he  should  go  far  towards  banishing  atheism 
itself.     For  says  he, — 

"  So  great  a  difficulty  hath  it  been  thought  to  conceive  matter  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  that  the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
philosophers,  even  of  those  who  maintained  the  being  of  a  God,  have 
thought  matter  to  be  uncreated,  and  co-eternal  with  him.  How  great 
a  friend  material  substance  hath  been  to  atheists  in  all  ages,  were 
needless  to  relate.  All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and 
necessary  a  dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  comer-stone  is  once 
removed,  the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  groimd ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  bestow  a  particular  conside- 
ration on  the  absurdities  of  every  wretched  sect  of  atheists."  He 
adds  that,  "  men  of  better  principles,  observing  the  enemies  of  religion 
lay  so  great  a  stress  on  unthinking  nuUter,  should  rejoice  to  see  them 
driven   from  their  only   fortress,  without   which  your  Epicureans, 

♦  "Clavia  UniveTwOiB,"  pp.  8,  i. 
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Hobbists,  and  the  like,  haVe  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but 
become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in  the  world."* 

What  would  Berkeley  have  said  of  the  pantheistic  id^alitfm,  of 
various  phases,  which  was  destined  to  be  developed  frdm  the  ideal  side 
of  the  Kantian  metaphysic  ? — developments  which  we  know  Kant  him- 
self would  indignantly  have  rejected :  but  how  far  were  some  of  these 
developments  from  theoretic  atheism,  and  in  what  respect  would 
Berkeley  have  regarded  them  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  pantheistic 
materialism  ? 

Our  author  was  even  yet  more  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
good  effects  which  were  to  arise  from  his  speculations,  if  he  could  only 
establish  them  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  thought  not  only  that 
matter  as  ordinarily  believed  to  exist  was  the  grand  prop  of  atheism", 
he  regarded  it  also  as  one  great  source  of  scepticism  in  respect  to 
Christianity. 

"  For  example,  about  the  resurrection^  how  many  scruples  and  ob- 
jections have  been  raised !  But  do  not  the  most  plausible  of  them 
depend  on  the  supposition  that  a  body  is  denominated  the  same,  with 
regard  not  to  the  form  or  that  which  is  perceived  by  sense,  but  the 
material  substance  which  remains  the  same  under  various  forms? 
Take  away  this,  about  the  identity  of  which  all  the  dispute  is,  and 
mean  by  body  what  every  plain  ordinary  person  means,  to  wit,  ^that 
which  is  immediately  seen  and  felt,  which  is  only  a  combination  of 
sensible  qualities  or  ideas;  and  then  their  unanswerable  objections 
come  to  nothing,  "t 

Our  philosopher  was  especially  desirous  that  his  system  might  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  Malebranche ;  and  as  a  passage  in 
which  he  points  out  the  difference  is  at  the  same  time  explanatory  of 
his  own  views,  we  will  give  it  from  the  second  of  his  three  dialogues 
between  "  Hylas  and  Philonous,"  the  work  which  contains  the  liveliest 
if  not  the  clearest  exposition  of  his  views.  We  scarcely  need  premise 
that  Sylns  represents  the  ordinary  cosmothetic  materialism,  as  held  hj 
mankind  in  general;  for  so  we  venture  to  say,  though  our  authiur 
maintains  the  contrary  opinion :  Fhilonous  represents  Berkeley  him- 
self and  his  system. 

^  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  men  imagine  that  I  run  into  the 
enthusiasm  of  Malebranche,  though  in  truth  1  am  very  remote  from 
it.  He  builds  on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas,  which  I  entirely 
disclaim.  He  asserts  an  absolute  external  world,  wliich  I  deny.  He 
maintains  that  we  are  deceived  by  our  senses,  and  know  not  the  real 
.  natures  or  the  true  forms  and  figures  of  extended  beings ;  of  all  which 
I  hold  the  direct  contrary,  so  that  upon  the  whdle  there  are  no 

*  "  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  92,  98. 
T  "'Principle*,"  V6. 
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principles  more  fundamentally  opposed  than  his  and  mine.  It  must 
be  owned  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the  Holy  Scripture  saith, 
that  in  Qod  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  bein^ :  but  that  we  see 
things  in  his  essence  after  the  maimer  above  set  forth,  I  am  far  from 
believing.  Take  here  my  brief  meaning :  It  is  evident  that  the  things 
I  perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can  exist  unless  it  be  in 
a  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  plain  that  these  ideas  or  things  by  me  perceived, 
either  themselves  or  their  archetypes,  exiut  independently  of  my  mind, 
since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their  author ;  it  being  out  of  my  power 
to  determine  at  pleasure  what  particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  with 
upon  opening  my  eyes  or  ears.  They  must  therefore  exist  in  some 
other  mind,  whose  will  it  is  they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The 
things,  I  say,  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  sensations,  call  them 
which  you  will.  But  how  can  any  idea  or  sensation  exist  in,  or  be 
produced  by,  anything  but  a  mind  or  spirit  ?  This  indeed  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconceivable  is  to  talk  nonsense : 
is  it  not?" 

Thus  anxious  was  Berkeley  that  his  system  might  not  be  confounded 
with   Malebranche's,   which   evidently   approached  to   some   of  the 
speculations  of  the  latter  Platonists;  though  there  is  a  still  closer 
resemblance  between  Malebranche's  "  Vision  in  God  "  and  the  idealism 
of  some  of  the  Hindus ;  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  believed 
that  the  whole  creation  was  not  so  much  a  work,  as  an  energy,  by  which 
the  Infinite  Mind  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a  *'  set  of  perceptions,  like 
a  wonderful  picture,  or  piece  of  music,  always  varied,  yet  always 
uniform.''     In  a  letter  from  Paris,  in  1713,  addressed  to  the  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  Thomas  Prior,  Berkeley  says  :  "I  intend,  to-morrow, 
to  visit   Father  Malebranche,  and   discourse  with  him  on  certain 
points : "    this  interview   took  place,  though   it   is  not  recorded  in 
Berkeley's  biography.*   In  the  "  Biographia  Britannioa,"t  however,  we 
learn  that  the  question  turned,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  the  existence 
of  matter ;  which  though  Malebranche  contended  for,  he  made  no  use 
of  in   his   system.      Disputes   are   said  to  be  vehement,   often,  in 
proportion  as  parties  come  near  together  on  controverted  points,  but 
do  not  coincide.     Father  Malebranche,  who  was  now  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  and  Berkeley  found  him  in  his  cell  preparing  something  for 
himself,  and  cooking  it  in  a  small  pipkin.     Unfortunately  the  aged 
father  waxed  very  warm  in  the  dispute  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  material  world ;  and  he  so  violently  exerted  Ida  voice 
that  he  greatly  increased  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.    Dugald  Stewart  ap|)ear8  much  to  have  relished  the  sto^y  of  thi^ 

*  Bv  his  brother.  Dr.  Eobert  Berkeley,  and  Dr.  Stock, 
t  VeL  iL  p.  &61. 
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philosophical  rencontre,  tragical  as  was  its  issue,  and  regrets  that 
Berkeley  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  dialogue,  like  those  between 
"  Hylas  and  Philonous."  ''  Fine  as  was  his  imagination,"  adds  Stewart, 
'4t  could  scarcely  have  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  real 
scene." 

After  all,  however,  some  of  Berkeley's  statements  are  so  much  like  a 
description  of  Malebranche's  system,  that  (bating  the  inconsequence 
of  the  latter  in  admitting  a  materialism  which  it  made  no  use  of,  and 
which  Berkeley  denied,)  it  might  almost  be  asked  by  one  impatient  of 
metaphysics,  what  difference  there  was,  as  to  the  actual  perceptions  of 
mankind,  between  ^^  tweedh-dum,  and  tweedle-dee.**  At  all  events 
there  was  one  point  of  nearer  approximation  than  Berkeley  would  seem 
willing  to  admit.  For  while  Malebranche  held  that  matter  has  no 
power  to  affect  mind,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator,  and  that  we  see  all  in  Him,  and  He  is  our  "  intelligible 
world;"  Berkeley,  in  his  Third  Dialogue,  makes  Philonous  say  to 
Hylas: 

"  When  I  deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do 
not  mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they 
have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  because  I  find  them  by  experience 
to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is  therefore  some  other  mind  wherein 
they  exist  during  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving 
them,  as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  my 
supposed  annihilation.  And  as  the  same  is  to  me  with  regard  to  all 
other  finite  created  minds,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  an  omni- 
present, eternal  mind,  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and 
exhibits  them  to  my  view  in  such  a  manner  and  according  to  such  rules 
as  he  hath  himself  ordained." 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation,  which  represents  the  Deity 
as  exhibiting  sensible  things  to  our  minds,  (taken  in  connection  with 
what  precedes,)  might  almost  have  been  penned  by  Malebranche 
himself. 

Kant  describes  Berkeley's  idealism  nearly  in  the  same  terms  which 
the  latter  applies  to  that  of  Malebranche.  The  German  metaphysician 
says  that  the  name  which  he  has  given  to  his  own  theory 
(Transcendental  Idealism,  as  founded  on  a  priori  or  strictly  primary 
and  axiomatical  principles,)  will  not  justify  any  one  in  confounding  it 
either  with  the  empirical  ideaHsm  of  Descartes,  who  tried  to  doubt  of 
everything  before  proof,  excepting  his  own  existence  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  question — or  with  the  "  mystical  and  fanatical  Idealism 
of  Berkeley,  aod  other  chimeras  of  men's  brains."  Indeed  Kant  con- 
stantly maintains  that  it  never  entered  his  mind  to  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  things  in  themselves  (din^  an  sich)  or  material  objects ;  he  merely 
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denies  that  the  sensuous  representations  of  things  (phenomena)  or^ 
things  in  themselves.  Kant  charges  Berkeley  with  an  idealism  which 
transforms  real  things  into  mere  representations :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  common  notion  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  ohjects  of  our 
perceptions,  which  Kant  says  exalts  mere  representations  into  things 
— he  chooses  to  call  hy  the  name  of  visionary  (traumenden)  idealism. 
Kant  concludes  hy  preferring  the  term  critical  to  the  term  trans- 
cendental as  a  designation  of  his  own  idealism,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  that  self-review  of  the  cognitive  faculty  which 
he  proposed.*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Berkeley's  scheme 
has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  suhsequeut  development  of 
idealism — Fichte's  for  instance;  which  was  a  suhjective,  egoistic, 
pantheistic  hypothesis,  in  which  the  mind  unconsciously  created  its 
own  objects,  (though  it  is  remarkable  that  Berkeley  states  the  notion 
of  such  an  idealism  in  contrast  with  his  own)  or  Schelling*s 
spiritualized  form  of  Spinozism — or  Hegers  absolute  idealism  of 
thought,  process,  and  relation. 

Such  is  the  licence  and  ambiguity  of  language,  that  we  have  almost 
as  many  meanings  of  the  term  materialism  in  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers, as  of  the  contrasted  term  idealism.  In  its  highest  sense 
materialism  involves  the  entire  rejection  of  all  spiritual  existence,  as 
in  the  school  of  the  ancient  atomic  atheism,  and  in  that  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France.  But  we  find 
the  term  used  with  great  limitations ;  as  among  ourselves,  for  instance, 
in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Priestley  and  others,  who  have  denied 
the  existence  of  mind  or  soul  as  a  separate  principle  in  man  from  the 
body,  while  they  admitted  a  creating  Spirit.  Hartley's  system  of 
vibrations,  again,  is  frequently  denominated  by  the  term  "  materialism ;" 
in  consequence  of  his  attempting  to  accoimt,  in  his  mechanical  way, 
not  only  for  our  sensations  and  emotions,  but  also  for  our  associations, 
our  most  abstract  ideas,  and  in  short  all  our  mental  processes,  what- 
ever, even  to  the  avowed  rejection  of  Locke's  second  source  of  know- 
ledge, namely  reflection ;  which  Hartley  says  is  "  not  a  distinct 
source,"  since  "  all  the  most  complex  ideas  arise  from  sensation."  Yet 
Hartley  was  very  solicitous  to  obviate  the  inference  that  he  held  any 
materialistic  notions  with  reg^d  to  the  nature  or  essence  of  mind. 

*  Denn  cUuw  ich  selbst  dieser  meiner  Theorie  den  Namen  eines  tranasoendentalen 
Idealism  gegeben  babe,  kaim  Keinen  berechtisen  ihn  mit  dem  empirischen  Idealism 
des  Cartes,  oder  mit  dem  mysfciscben  una  Bcbwarmeriachon  des  BeriLeley  zu 
verwechseln.  «.  ».  w^^ProUgom.  (Rosenkranz,  S.  61). 

Wenn  es  aber  ein  in  der  That  verwerflioher  Idealism  (BerkeleVs)  ist*  wirkliobe 
Sachen  (nicht  Erscheinungen)  in  blosse  Vorstellungen  zu  verwandeln,  mit  welchem 
Namen  will  man  denjenigen  benennen,  der  umg^eriit  blone  Vorstellungen  zu 
Sachen  macht  ?  Ich  denke,  man  konne  ihn  den  traumenden  Idealism  nennen,  zu 
Unterschiede  von  dem  vorigen  der  der  schwarmende  heisBen  mag.  %,  $.  w. — Ibid. 
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The  ordinary  notion  of  matter  has  been  that  of  something  compofled  of 
separate  resisting  atoms,  each  having  a  distinct  existence ;  there  in, 
however,  a  view  of  it  which  may  be  termed  the  dynamic^  in  distinction 
from  the  atomic  theory  of  it.  To  omit  any  ancient  speculationfl, 
Leibnitz  did  not  say  that  matter  was  a  substance,  but  a  phenomene 
hien  /bnde;  sometimes  he  uses  the  participle  or  adjective  subtUm' 
tiatum  for  it ;  but  his  meaning  is  more  clear  when  he  speaks  of  the 
''  monads"  of  the  lowest  order  (so  called  material  atoms)  as  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  ^^ forced  Boscovich,  in  1758,  advocated  a  dynamical 
theory,  maintaining  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  things  are  unex* 
tended,  or  are  in  other  words  mathematical  points,  endowed  with  oer* 
tain  powers  of  attraction  and  repidsion ;  and  that  it  is  from  theso 
powers  that  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  universe  arise.  Now 
Berkeley's  view  of  material  objects  was  wholly  opposed  to  all  the 
above  senses  of  materialism,  the  last  equally  with  any  of  those  which 
precede.  Berkeley  said,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  did  admit  the 
existence  of  material  objects ;  but  then  we  must  interpret  this  asser- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  his  total  denial  that  there  are 
any  independent  existences  in  the  universe  excepting  spirits. 

Previously  to  some  further  inquiry  into  Berkeley's  main  system,  it 
is  worth  while  to  advert  to  his  "  New  Theory  of  Vision,"  the  publica- 
tion of  which  preceded  that  of  his  "  Dialogues."     This  work  brought 
out  into  clear  light  a  grand  discovery  in  mental  philosophy,  and  it  ex- 
hibits much  originality  in  the  author.     It  had  been  concluded  by  phi- 
losophers as  well  as  by  mankind,  that  the  cognisance  which  we  take 
of  the  distances,  figures,  magnitudes,  situations,  etc.,  of  objects,  was 
the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  power  of  vision.     Berkeley  was 
the  first  to  establish  to  all  future  time,  by  a  clear  line  of  demarcation, 
the  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight — to  teach,  indeed,  the  "  art  of  seeing  things  which  are  invisible," 
as  Dr.  Reid  has  not  unhappily  expressed  it.     Berkeley  clearly  proved 
that  distance,  magnitude,  position,  and  solidity,  are  not  strictly  to  be 
called  visibh  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  the  true  and  immediate  objects  of 
sight,     l^y  sight  we  see  only  coloured  light ;   all  the  rest  we  learn 
solely  by  custom  and  experience.     We  learn  to  see  just  as  we  learn  to 
speak  and  to  read,  only  that  we  learn  it  more  easily.     On  account  of 
the  instantaneous  and  almost  uniform  judgments  which  we  very  early 
form  of  the  above-named  affections  of  objects,  we  are  induced  to  suppose 
that  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes,  and  thus  to  solve  the  whole 
mystery  of  vision :   but  we  are  deceived ;   we  require  the  aid  of  our 
other  senses.     If  we  had  only  the  sense  of  sight,  we  should  have  no 
means  of  determining  anything  but  colour. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  true  province  of  vision,  as  distinguished 
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from  that  of  the  other  senses,  was  known  to  any  of  the  ancient  meta- 
physicians. It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  himself,  by  far  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  has  actually  particularized  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  hearing  as  examples  of  faculties  which  do  not  depend  on 
custom  or  habit  in  their  exercise,  but  give  us  immediate  knowledge — 
making,  no  distinction  between  what  is  direct  and  natural,  and  what  is 
so  obviously  acquired,  in  these  perceptions.*  It  is  more  surprising  that 
Ck)ndillac,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  popular  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  had  studied  Berkeley's 
"  Theory  of  Vision,"  should  have  argued  at  length,  in  his  '*  Essai  sur 
rOrigine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,'*  against  the  English  doctrine 
of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight ;  affirming  in  so  many  words  that 
"  the  eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situations, 
and  of  distances," t  ftnd  this,  forty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Berkeley's  work.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  CondiUac  was  afterwards 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  expressly  retracted  it.  It  is  perhaps  still 
more  singular  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  ingenious  writer,;^  not 
many  years  ago,  to  prove  the  \msoundness  of  Berkeley's  theory  of 
vision — we  hardly  need  say,  as  spears  to  us,  with  entire  want  of 
success. 

Berkeley's  psychological  views  on  this  subject  have  now  long  since 
been  incorporated  into  the  elements  of  optical  science ;  and  they  were 
strongly  corroborated,  within  twenty  years  of  their  being  first  promul- 
gated, by  the  case  of  a  youth  who  had  been  blind  from  infancy,  who 
was  operated  on  for  cataract  and  restored  to  sight  by  the  eminent 
surgeon  Mr.  Cheselden.  The  patient  felt  that  everything  was  in  his 
eye  at  once  —  of  distance  he  could  form  no  judgment  till  he  had 
learnt  it  by  experience.  He  knew  a  dog  from  a  cat  by  feeling, 
during  his  blindness ;  but  when  couched  he  had  to  form  the  associa- 
tions between  feeling  and  sight,  before  he  could  distinguish  them 
with  his  eyes  open.  At  first  he  did  not  know  by  sight  the  shape 
of  anything,  nor  could  he  distinguish  magnitudes  in  this  way.  In 
short,  Berkeley's  theory  was  entirely  established;  and  subsequent 
cases  of  couching,  which  have  sometimes  been  put  forth  as  opposing 
it,  have  when  fairly  examined  been  admitted  to  agree  with  it. 

Though  no  one  had  ever  before  pursued  the  true  theory  of  vision,  as 
Berkeley  did,  to  the  extent  of  marking  a  new  epoch  in  psychology  and 
optics — it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  his  hands  the  theory  was  in 
all  its  elements  original :  indeed  he  did  not  himself  chum  that  it 
should  be  so  considered ;  but  rather  that  it  was  partly  a  correction, 
partly  an  extension    and   completion  of  principles  which  had  been 

•  '*  Ethic.  Nicomach,**  lib.  IL  c»p.  1.  +  Sect.  vi. 

:t  ''  A  Review  of  Berkeley's  Tlieoiy  of  Yision  ;"  by  a  Bailey,  1842. 
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partially  admitted  or  hinted  by  previous  philosophers.  The  "  Optics*'  of 
Alhazen,  and  the  ''  Optica  Promota**  of  James  Gregory,  among  other 
writings  on  the  same  subject,  may  be  named  as  examples.  Male- 
branche  also  had  clearly  anticipated  some  of  the  metaphysical  bearings 
of  the  subject.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  our  immortal  Locke 
himself  had  already  shown  his  remarkable  sagacity  in  anticipating 
the  fact,  as  proved  by  Cheselden's  patient,  that  a  blind  man  when 
first  restored  to  sight  would  not  know  a  "  cube"  from  an  object  of  uiy 
other  figure.  Indeed  Locke  had  been  even  more  explicit :  he  says, 
respecting  perception,  that  "  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often 
altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it."  He  in- 
stances a  globe,  which  when  before  us  presents  to  our  minds  the  "  idea 
of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowed,"  while  "  our  judgment  by  habitual 
custom  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure."  He  also 
alludes  to  painting  as  illustrating  the  same  thing.  He  adds :  '*  Space, 
figure,  and  motion,  by  their  several  varieties,  change  the  appearances 
of  light  and  colours  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  sight ;  so  that  we 
bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in 
many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  of  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  ex- 
perience, is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our 
judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the 
other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself."*  From  this  language  of 
Locke,  it  is  clear  that  he  really  did,  in  the  main,  anticipate  the  very 
same  conclusion  respecting  the  effect  of  association  and  habit  on  our 
perceptions  of  sight,  which  Berkeley  developed  in  detail ;  and  which 
renders  his  "Theory  of  Vision"  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  human 
knowledge,  and  especially  to  mental  philosophy — we  may  say  the  best 
of  his  contributions. 

It  is,  however,  his  psychological  theory — in  fact  his  reduction  of  the 
whole  universe  to  a  psychology,  that  has  distinguished  him  as  one  of 
the  acutest  and  boldest,  if  not  most  satisfactory  of  thinkers.  His 
theory  may  be  equally  well  learned  from  his  "  Principles,"  or  his 
"  Three  Dialogues."  In  the  former,  however,  there  is  greater  condensa- 
tion ;  while  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  lively  and  amusing.  His 
learning  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  but  little  shown  in  these 
works :  he  seldom  mentions  the  names  either  of  ancients  or  modems ; 
but  originality  of  thought  and  illustration  everywhere  abounds.  Alarmed 
at  the  irreligious  and  atheistic  tendencies  which  he  saw  threatening, 
in  his  day,  and  thinking  that  they  depended  for  support  mainly  on 
the  prevailing  notions  about  matter^  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the 

«  "  Locke's  Essay  ;*'  book  ii.  chap.  9,  §  8,  9. 
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claim  which  these  notions  had  to  our  belief,  and  finally  to  reject 
them  altogether.  Materialism  he  held  to  be  not  only  the  chief  "  ground 
of  scepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion  ;"  but  at  the  same  time  the  "  chief 
cause  of  error  and  difficulty  in  the  sciences.*'  With  regard  to  religion 
both  natural  and  revealed,  Berkeley  was  somewhat  visionary  in  his 
expectations  of  the  benefits  which  would  arise,  if  immaterialism  could 
but  prevail.  He  thought  that  if  the  common  theory  of  matter  were 
once  banished,  much  would  be  done  for  Christianity,  and  against  cer- 
tain forms  of  unbelief.*  But  how  closely  blended  with  unbelief  has 
been  the  idealism  which  has  been  developed  in  the  third  period  of  the 
German  school  of  philosophy  !  We  fancy  that  Berkeley  would  not 
have  found  some  of  these  idealistic  theories  a  whit  more  to  his 
mind,  as  to  their  religious  bearing,  than  the  materialism  of  which 
be  had  so  characteristic  a  horror;  and  would  have  acknowledged, 
had  he  been  witness  of  their  rise  and  progress,  that  it  must  take 
something  more  than  the  overthrow  of  all  materialism  to  destroy 
xmbelief,  and  to  regenerate  the  world. 

Berkeley's  views,  though  minutely  unfolded  and  at  great  length  in 
his  works  above-named,  are  more  capable  perhaps  of  being  condensed 
within  a  small  compass  than  most  philosophical  theories.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  as  brief  a  compend  of  them  as  possible. 

He  holds  that  the  opinion  that  we  have  a  power  of  framing  abstract 
ideas  is  to  be  specially  deprecated, t  as  having  led  men  to  these  notions 
about  a  material  universe.  He  admits  that  we  have  "  general  ideas,*' 
but  not  "general  abntract  ideas ;''  which  we  certainly  have  not,  in  the 
sense  Berkeley  intends  (evidently  that  of  the  scholastic  Conceptualists) ; 
for  undoubtedly  we  cannot  frame  in  imagination  the  picture  of  a  tri- 
angle which  is  of  no  species,  and  yet  of  all>  at  once,  as  Locke  describes, 
not  very  happily,  in  his  Essay  :J  but  we  can  readily  think  of  some 
quality  in  which  all  triangles  agree ;  and  we  can  use  one,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  all.  Having  fairly  demolished  abstract  ideas,  in 
the  above  unintelligible  signification  of  a  sensuous  form  or  schema  in- 
cluding various  species,  our  philosopher  considered  that  he  had  given 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  doctrine  of  a  substratum,  or  support  of  sensible 
qualities  or  phenomena,  such  as  matter  is  held  to  be.  These 
sensible  qualities,  he  maintained  (as  being  only  in  us),  require  no  syn- 
thesis or  bond  to  unite  and  sustain  them, — all  such  synthesis  is  merely 
the  invention  of  our  own  imagination ;  it  is  purely  mental. 

Locke  had  maintained  that  all  our  knowledge  consists  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  not  marking  the  distinction  be- 
tween logical  and  psychological  judgment,  though  admitting  the  latter 

*    "Principles,"  95,  96. 
t  Ibid.  Introd.  ♦  Bk.  iv.,  chap.  7,  {  9. 
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dearly  enough  under  the  name  of  intuition.  Ideas,  then,  are  the 
true  objects  of  knowledge.  Very  right,  said  Berkeley,  according  to 
the  ancient  Platonic  doctrine ;  and  he  added :  ''  It  is  evident  that  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge  are  either  ideas  imprintiMl  on  the  sensei 
[sensations],  or  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and 
ojK^rations  of  the  mind ;  or  lastly,  ideas  formed,  by  help  of  mcmoiy  and 
imagination,  from  those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways."* 
It  is  evidently  with  the  first  kind  of  ideas  that  Berkeley's  theory  has 
mainly  to  do.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain  well-known  collection  <rf 
our  ideas  which  have  always  been  found  connected,  are  signified  by 
the  name  apple ;  other  collections  may  be  a  tree,  a  book,  etc.,  respec- 
tively. Now  these  ideas  can  only  exist  in  a  mind  which  perceives 
them,  and  the  existence  of  our  minds  is  here  assumed  on  the  alleged 
testimony  of  consciousness.  And  as  all  allow  that  our  passions  and 
fictions  of  imagination  do  not  exist  externally  to  the  mind,  so  it  is  not 
less  evident,  says  our  author,  that  "  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  im- 
printed on  the  sense,  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving 
them."  This  Berkeley  regards  as  intuitively  proving  that  the  objects 
which  we  call  material  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sensible  ideas, 
or  sensations.  "  The  table  I  write  on  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it; 
and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby 
that  if  I  was  in  my  study  1  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit 
actually  does  perceive  it.  For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  ex- 
istence of  unthinking  things,  without  any  relation  to  their  being  per- 
ceived, that  seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipiy  nor 
is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  of  think- 
ing beings  which  perceive  them.^f  **  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely 
prevailing  amongst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  visible  objects,  have  an  existence  natural  or  real,  distinct 
from  their  being  perceived  by  the  understanding.  Yet  whoever  shall 
find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive 
it  to  involve  a  manifest  contradiction.  For  what  are  the  foremen tioned 
objects  but  the  things  we  perceive  by  sense,  and  what  do  we  perceive 
besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensations  ?** 

Now,  says  our  author,  since  the  objects  of  sense,  which  are  my  own 
ideas  (sensations)  when  I  am  recognizing  them,  evidently  exist  when 
I  am  absent  from  them,  they  have  a  real  existence ;  and  as  they  can 
only  exist  in  a  mind,  there  must  be  some  other  spirit  wherein  they 
exist,  in  the  intervals  between  my  perceiving  them  ;  there  is  therefore 
an  infinite,  omnipresent  Spirit  who  contai  .s  and  8U])ports  them.  This 
is  Berkeley's  main  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  and  he  holds  it 

•  'TrincipkB,"  1.  t  Ibid.  3,  4. 
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to  be  irresistible.  Philonoiis  says  to  Hylas,  in  the  Second  Dialogue 
that  he  differs  from  the  philosophers  who  say,  "  There  is  a  God,  there- 
fore he  perceives  all  things  ;**  whereas,  in  order  to  state  the  whole  case, 
they  ought  to  say,  **  Sensible  things  do  really  exist,  and  are  necessarily 
perceiveil  by  an  infinite  mind;  therefore  there  is  an  infinite  mind,  orGod." 
Philonous  adds,  **  This  furnishes  you  with  a  direct  and  immediate  demon- 
stration, from  a  most  evident  principle,  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Divines 
and  philosophers  had  proved  bej'ond  all  controversy,  from  the  usefuhiess 
and  beauty  of  the  creation,  that  it  was  the  workmanship  of  God.  But 
that  an  infmite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  advantage  to  those  only  who  have  made 
this  easy  reflection  ;  that  the  sensible  world  is  that  which  we  perceive  by 
our  several  senses ;  and  that  nothing  is  perceived  by  the  senses  beside 
ideas ;  and  that  no  idea  or  archetype  of  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  mind."  Thus  does  Berkeley  rest  the  chief  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  on  the  assumption  that  the  objects  of  nature  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  our  perceptions  of  sense ;  which  objects  are  nothing 
but  as  perceived ;  so  that,  as  they  are  not  always  perceived  by  man, 
they  must  have  an  omnipresent  mind  to  exist  in.  Elsewhere,  however, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  Berkeley  dwells  eloquently  on  the  argument  from 
causation ;  there  are  agencies  at  work  producing  in  us  the  ideas  which 
are  the  actual  objects  of  nature — what  are  these  agencies  ? — the  perpe- 
tual actings  of  the  Creator. 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  the  utter  inoonceivableness  of  material 
things  as  substances,  Berkeley  (alluding  probably  to  Locke's  statement 
that  *'  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves"*) 
maintains  that  ideas  can  only  resemble  ideas,  which  is  strictly  true ; 
but  he  need  not,  on  this  account,  have  denied  that  external  causes 
may  be  adaptc^d,  we  know  not  how,  to  excite  in  us  certain  sensations 
and  ideas.  Again :  as  we  "  only  know  by  sense  and  reason,  and  as 
neither  informs  us  of  the  unperceived  material  substratum,  but  only  of 
our  sensations  and  ideas,"  says  our  author,  even  if  there  were  solid 
bodies  without  our  minds,  we  could  never  know  the  fact.  That  we  may 
have  all  the  ideas  of  matter  which  we  now  have,  in  "  dreams  and 
phrensies,"  is  granted  by  all,  when  there  is  no  matter  causing  them, 
so  that  at  all  events  matter  is  useless,  since  we  can  have  all  our  ideas 
without  it.f 

In  justice  to  Berkeley  we  must  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  he 
more  insists  on  than  that,  on  his  principles,  '*  each  part  of  the  mundane 
system  is  as  much  a  real  being  as  on  any  others."  He  must  mean,  how- 

•  "Eway,"  ii.  8.  f  '^Principlee,"  8,  9,  10,  18. 
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ever,  that  the  actual  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  con- 
stant agencies  of  the  Creator,  are  real  facts  occurring  in  the  consciousness 
of  minds.  He  can  or  ought  to  mean  nothing  more ;  for  he  constantly 
asserts  that  our  own  subjective  states  (sensations)  are  the  objects 
around  us.  He  allows  to  spirits  the  name  of  substances,  and  to  them 
alone.  On  this  point  he  is  very  decided,  talking  of  spiritual  substance 
as  something  beyond  its  attributes  or  qualities,  just  as  most  men  talk 
of  matter  as  something  beyond  the  properties  which  belong  to  it.  He 
remarks  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  such  a  spirit ;  for  "  all  ideas 
being  passive  and  inert,  they  cannot  represent  to  us,  by  way  of  image 
or  likeness,  that  which  acts.**  His  language,  however,  respecting 
spirit,  is  frequently  obscure.  It  occasionally  seems  idealistic  even  in 
the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  Germans ;  for  he  sometimes  i)erfectly 
identifies  understanding  and  will  with  soul  and  spirit.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, on  the  whole,  that  he  means  to  admit  some  being  that  is  distinct 
from  its  own  acts,  and  is  called  spirit ;  for  he  says,  "  it  must  be  owned 
that  we  have  some  notion  of  soul,**  and  its  operations ;  and  he  speaks 
of  it  as  an  agent,  and  as  the  only  substance  or  support  wherein  un- 
thinking beings  or  ideas  can  exist.  Soul,  spirit,  and  substance  mean 
a  "real  thing,'*  not  an  idea.  "  What  I  denote  by  the  term  7,  is  soul 
or  spiritual  substance.**  It  is  an  active  being,  the  existence  of  which 
consists  in  perceiving  ideas  and  thinking.*'*  This  last  statement, 
again,  (such  is  the  fluctuation  of  Berkeley's  language,)  might  readily 
be  construed  into  absolute  idealism,  in  the  later  German  sense :  and 
there  are  other  passages  of  the  same  kind ;  in  one  at  least  of  which  our 
author  speaks,  in  an  apparently  slighting  manner,  of  the  common  dis- 
tinction between  will  and  understanding,  and  a  substance  supporting 
these  powers.  In  fact  Berkeley  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself, 
and  this  is  an  example :  for  he  constantly  applies  the  term  substance 
to  mind,  while  he  stoutly  and  uniformly  denies  it  to  everything  else. 
Charity,  therefore,  must  conclude  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply,  with 
Hume,  that  sensations  and  ideas  are  the  only  things  in  the  universe ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  God  and  created  spirits  are  mere  conventional 
terms,  amounting  to  nonentities ;  for  he  expressly  excludes  them  from 
being  "ideas;'*  and  speaks  of  them  as  "active,  simple,  uncom pounded 
substance,  which  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  the  decays  which 
befal  natural  bodies.**! 

Berkeley's  hypothesis  produced  no  inconsiderable  noise  in  the  reading 
world  when  it  first  became  known  ;  and  it  was  just  the  kind  of  thing 
to  furnish  a  very  cheap  and  easy  theme  for  ridicule.  Arbuthnot  wrote 
to  Swift :  "  Poor  Berkeley  hath  now  the  idea  of  health  ;  which  was 

♦  'TriDciples,"  27,  135,  139.  t  Ibid.  14. 
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very  bard  to  produce  in  him,  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever  on 
him.**  The  most  absurd  thing  of  all  was  Beattie's  angry  declaration 
that  if  these  principles  prevailed,  they  "  would  soon  issue  in  the 
extermination  of  the  human  race!"  Berkeley's  doctrines,  however, 
were  adopted  by  Bishops  Sherlock  and  Smallridge  ;  and  afterwards  by 
Drummond  and  Kirwan.  Dr.  Reid,  whose  criticisms  of  Berkeley  are 
not  always  very  analytical,  discriminating,  or  candid,  admits  that  he 
at  one  time  fully  believed  his  doctrine.  The  following  is  the  way  in 
which  Berkeley  was  wont  to  reply  to  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  or 
popular  objections  which  have  been  made  to  his  views — objections  such 
as  the  above,  and  which  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  adoption 
of  all  superficial  readers  of  a  little  philosophy,  who  are  solicitous  to 
show  their  wit. 

"  You  say,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to  say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and 
are  clothed  with  idraa.  I  acknowledge  it  does  so,  the  word  idea  not 
being  used  in  common  discourse  to  signify  the  several  combinations  of 
sensible  qualities  which  are  called  things ;  and  it  is  certain  that  any 
expression  which  varies  from  the  familiar  use  of  language  will  seem 
harsh  and  ridiculous.  But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  we  are  fed  and  clothed  with 
those  things  which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  senses.  If,  there- 
fore, you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat  and  drink,  and  are  clad  with  the 
immediate  ol)jeets  of  sense  which  cannot  exist  uni)erceived  or  without 
the  mind,  I  shall  readily  grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to 
custom  that  they  should  be  called  things  rather  than  ideas.*'* 

Hylas,  in  the  Third  Dialogue,  asks  whether  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  principles  laid  down,  that  "  no  two  men  can  see  the  same  thing  ? 
and  is  not  this  highly  absurd  ?  "  Philonous  replies :  "  If  the  term 
same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain  (and  not  at  all 
repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain)  that  different  persons  may 
perceive  the  same  thing.  Words  are  of  arbitrary  imposition." 
Berkeley  then  enlarges  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  same  ;  and  says 
that  "  same  "  may  be  very  well  applied  to  "  agreement  in  perceptions  : 
the  dispute  is  about  a  word.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  the 
abstracted  idea  of  identity ;  and  should  desire  you  to  look  into  your 
own  thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  understand  yourself,  Hylas.  Take  this 
further  reflection  with  you :  the  materialists  themselves  acknowledge 
what  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  senses  to  be  our  own  ideas. 
Your  difficulty,  therefore,  that  no  two  see  the  same  thing,  makes 
equally  against  the  materialists.*'  Thus  did  our  author  dispassionately 
show  that  if  his  system  was  to  be  confuted  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some 
other  method  than  popular  objections  and  claptrap  ratiocinations ;  and 

•  "Principles,"  88. 
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thus  dexterously  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
in  allusion  to  the  theory  so  long  current  in  the  schools — that  all  our 
knowledge  can  only  be  of  our  own  ideas. 

Berkeley's  whole  argument  reduces  itself  to  two  aspects :  one  is, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  what  is  called  a  material  world ;  all  that 
we  know'may  be  given  to  us  without  it :  and  even  if  there  were  such  a 
world  we  never  could  know  it ;  for  whatever  knowledge  we  have  of 
outward  things  must  be  by  the  senses,  which  can  only  give  us  know- 
ledge of  our  own  sensations  ;  and  these  sensations,  being  affections  of 
mind,  can  have  no  resemblance  to  a  thing  which  is  unthinking  and 
inert.  The  other  point  of  view  regards  Berkeley's  assertion  of  the 
impossibility  and  absurdity  of  a  material  world ;  for  he  pronounces 
most  confidently  that  *'  the  existence  of  bodies  out  of  a  mind 
perceiving  them  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms.'** 

The  latter  and  most  dogmatical  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  is  entirely 
destitute  even  of  plausibility ;  and  appears  to  us  opposed  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  devoutly  religious  character.  For 
who  shall  set  limits  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence !  Of  course,  logical  con- 
tradictions involve  impossibilities ;  and  they  express  what  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  having  any  relation  to  the  Divine  power :  as,  for 
example,  that  a  square  may  hskvejive  sides  ;  or  that  a  triangle  may  be 
constructed  which  has  the  sum  of  its  angles  equal  to  three  right  angles. 
But  where  is  the  logical  contradiction  of  supposing  a  material  world  ? 
If  it  be  in  the  power  of  God  to  produce  all  our  present  sensations  and 
ideas  by  his  own  immediate  agency,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
third  existence  of  any  kind  between  us  and  Him  ;  and  to  do  this  in 
such  a  way  as  that  we  shall  always  be  irresistibly,  though  by  an 
illusion,  led  to  believe  in  this  tertium  quid — something  different  both 
from  Himself  and  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own  bare  sensations  or 
ideas,  and  which  immediately  causes  them — (and  tbat  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  Deity  might  do  so  if  it  pleased  Him,  we  are  far  from 
denying :)  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  earthly  or  heavenly  reason 
can  be  assigned — why  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  possible  exertion  of 
the  Divine  power  that  the  Creator  should,  amidst  his  infinite  resources, 
form  an  existence  that  should  not  have  the  attributes  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will,  as  mind  or  spirit  has — but  which  should  have  u 
totally  different  set  of  attributes,  by  means  of  which  sensations  and 
ideas  should  be  produced  in  us  ?  And  if  it  be  asked  how  could  any- 
thing but  spirit  act  on  spirit  ? — the  retort  is  ready,  how  can  or  does 
spirit  act  on  spirit  ?  We  know  not  how.  It  does,  certainly,  appear 
to  us  to  require  a  little  more  boldness  than  is  worthy  of  a  cautious 

*  Second  Dialogue. 
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inquirer  after  truth,  to  assert  that  it  would  he  a  logical  ahsurdity  to 
suppose  that  God  may  choose  to  deposit  in  an  unthinking  existence 
(matter)  certain  forces  which  shall  act  on  us,  according  to  what  wo 
term  the  laws  of  nature.  Yes,  undoubtedly  matter  may  exist — it  is 
not  an  impossibility  or  an  absurdity,  at  all  events ;  and  if  we  were 
very  eager  to  saddle  men's  theology  with  the  vices  of  their  meta- 
physics, we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  to  pronounce  "  unthinking 
substance  impossible"  is  next-door  to  presumption.  But  we  would 
rather  call  it  a  violent  assumption  ;  or  if  we  regard  it  as  a  conclusion 
— a  conclusion  resting  on  nothing  but  assumptions  for  premises. 

The  other  part  of  Berkeley's  speculations,  in  which  he  virtually 
challenges  his  opponents  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  material  universe 
is,  of  course,  less  easily  capable  of  being  dealt  with.  For  how  can  we 
prove  what  seems  to  present  itself  to  our  faith,  every  moment,  with 
such  direct  and  commanding  self-evidence  as  to  defy  and  supersede  all 
proof — a  self-evidence  second  only  to  that  of  our  own  thinking 
existence  ?  It  is  enough,  however,  if  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
Berkeley,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  aptness  for  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
physics, has  not  one  whit  shaken  the  doctrine  of  a  material  world :  he 
has  left  the  question  just  where  he  found  it.  His  whole  theory  ia 
based  on  assumptions  from  beginning  to  end — assumptions  sometimes 
his  own,  sometimes  adopted  from  the  current  philosophical  opinions, 
or  from  his  view  of  them — but  assumptions  still ;  and  these  assump* 
tions  are  not  seldom  blended  with  inconsistencies  and  inconsequences. 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  germs  and  analogies  of  Berkelei- 
anism  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Even  in  Plato  we  find  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  life  of  man  is  not 
a  continued  sleep,  and  that  all  our  thoughts  are  anything  but  dreams. 
But  among  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics  we  have  what  is  bolder  than 
conjecture.  Protagoras  maintained  that  thought  is  sensation,  and  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  phenomenal.  Berkeley  himself  cannot  be 
excused  from  having  dogmatically  confounded  sensations  with  ideas 
and  perceptions.  Protagoras  also  said  that  ^^  man  is  the  criterion  of 
all  that  exists ;  all  that  is  perceived  by  him  exists ;  that  which  is 
perceived  by  no  one  does  not  exist.*'*  This  is  a  sort  of  Grecized 
Berkeleianism.  Our  philosopher  had  an  example  of  cosmothetic 
doubting  nearer  home,  in  Descartes ;  who,  however,  finally  anchored 
his  belief  of  materialism  in  the  "veracity  of  God."t  Malebranche 
rejected  this  argument,  in  one  sense,  but  adopted  it  in  another ;  for  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  matter  only  as  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 

♦  »SextU8  Empiricus,  *'  HyiH)typ.  Pyrrhon/*  44. 

t  "  Sixth  Meditation."  It  is  remarkable  that  Descartes  put  down,  among  the 
poiasibilitied,  a  theory  of  idealism  precisely  identical  with  that  of  Fichte. 
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revealed  truth.  Berkeley,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regarded  himself 
as  authorized  by  Locke,  and  the  current  opinion  of  the  day,  to  connect 
the  theory  of  matter  with  the  dogma  that  "  the  primary  qualities  of 
body  are  resemblances  of  our  sensations."  Now,  on  this  latter 
assumption,  we  take  it,  the  whole  gist  of  that  part  of  his  argument  in 
which  he  attempts  the  disproof  of  matter,  may  be  said  to  lie. 
Probably  the  briefest  form  in  which  this  doctrine  can  be  put  is  the 
following  conditional  syllogism :  "  If  matter  exists,  it  must  resemble 
the  ideas  which  we  have  of  it  in  our  minds :  but  the  properties  of  an 
unthinking  being  cannot  resemble  the  ideas  of  a  conscious  mind; 
therefore  matter  does  not  exist.*' 

Now  we  hold  with  Berkeley,  that  our  ideas  and  sensations  can  only 
resemble  our  ideas  and  sensations :  these  modifications  of  a  conscious 
being  can  only  have  a  mutual  resemblance.  The  idealistic  theory  of 
resemblance  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned.  But  when  our  philo- 
sopher asserts  that  if  matter  exists,  it  must  thus  resemble  the  idea  we 
have  of  it  in  our  minds — we  regard  his  position  as  a  sheer  assumption. 
Matter  cannot  be  inert  and  extended,  he  says,  unless  mind  be  inert 
and  extended.  Now  this  was  saying  that  the  cause  must  necessarily 
resemble  the  effect.  This  is  an  assumption  which  would  involve  the 
most  absurd  consequences.  Does  the  energy  of  will,  or  of  any 
nervous  force  which  our  will  excites  to  action,  to  move  our  arm,  re- 
semble the  motion  itself?  Does  the  Deity  who  immediately  pro- 
duces, according  to  Berkeley,  all  our  sensations,  resemble  those 
sensations  ?  Does  the  view  of  impending  danger  resemble  the 
emotion  of  terror  of  which  it  is  the  cause  ?  And  is  there  not,  more- 
over, in  Berkeley's  system  a  kind  of  confounding  of  cause  with  effect  ? 
We  are  told  that  sensible  ideas  (the  only  things  in  the  world)  are  now 
in  our  own  minds,  now  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  who  presents  them  in  our 
consciousness  according  to  his  own  laws.  These  magical  ideas  are,  of 
course,  effects  when  they  exist  in  our  minds ;  but  we  are  told  they 
have  an  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  "Eternal  Spirit,"  when  no 
created  being  is  conscious  of  them — what  then  are  these  same  things 
now  but  causes,  causes  which  are  to  become  effects  when  creatures  are 
experiencing  these  sensible  ideas  ? 

Again :  what  strange  consequences  follow  from  Berkeley's  distinct 
assertion  that  the  sensible  world  has  an  existence  independently  of  our 
minds ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  when  I  am  pointing 
to  an  object,  this  object  has  no  existence  external  to  my  mind !  This 
table  is  ray  sensation,  and  yet  this  table  (my  sensation)  can  have  and 
must  have  an  existence  out  of  me !  Where,  then,  is  now  the  sensa- 
tion ? — in  the  Deity,  who  is  a  spirit !  There  is  nothing  but  mind, 
says  our  author,  existing  in  the  universe — all  else  is  but  a  modiiica- 
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tion  of  mind  :  and  yet  the  modifications  of  my  mind  have  an  existence 
apart  from  my  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  Berkeley's  language  is  often 
liable  to  the  most  contradictory  interpretations — interpretations 
which,  of  course,  he  would  in  his  own  way  have  sought  to  repudiate. 
We  have  too,  in  this  system,  it  would  seem,  a  kind  of  syncretism  of 
inconsistent  idealisms.  While  Berkeley  would  annihilate  matter,  he 
8i>eaks  of  sensible  objects  in  a  way  which  is  only  due  to  things  which 
are  separate  entities,  and  which  in  some  inconceivable  way  may  pass 
from  one  mind  to  another.  These  sensible  ideas  exist  at  this  moment 
in  my  mind ;  but  they  will  not  do  so  when  I  am  asleep.  They  exist 
then,  elsewhere.  But  what  are  these  existences,  which  can  have, 
elsewhere,  all  the  being  which  they  have  now  in  my  own  mind  ? 
They  are,  Berkeley  tells  us,  not  active  things — they  are  passive  and 
inert;  and  we  have  seen  that  their  residence  may  be  reciprocated 
from  mind  to  mind.  These  statements  cannot  but  suggest  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
ancient  atomic  idealism  of  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  as 
we  have  it  described  by  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  "  De  Rerum  Natura" — • 
a  theory  from  which,  of  course,  Berkeley  recoiled  with  horror. 

Again :  Berkeley  says  that  by  our  senses  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
anything  but  our  sensations  and  impressions  of  sense ;  and  this  is  said 
with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  all  basis  for  any  positive  real  being  distinct 
from  mind.  Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  sense  can 
only,  in  itself,  convey  to  us  sensations,  our  senses  do  not  act  alone,  but 
in  connexion  with  the  intellectual  faculty,  which  peremptorily  tells  us 
that  they  must  have  a  cause ;  for  to  believe  in  causation  is  constitu- 
tional to  the  human  mind.  True,  we  cannot  prove  that  every  change 
must  have  a  cause;  but  we  cannot  deny  it — we  cannot  doubt  it. 
Does  not  every  rational  being  know  that  each  event  which  happens  in 
the  universe  around  us,  must  have  its  cause  ?  But  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  knowledge  ?  The  reply  is  :  sense  gives  us  changes,  events,  effects ; 
but  the  intellectual  faculty,  on  occasion  of  the  experiences  of  sense, 
rises  beyond  experience  to  the  necessary  and  universal  truth  that 
every  change  must  have  a  cause,  in  all  time,  and  in  all  worlds. 
Berkeley's  principle,  therefore,  that  sense  can  give  us  sensation  alone, 
falls  decidedly  short  when  put  forth  as  an  argument  against  matter, 
however  true  it  is  in  the  letter. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  our  author  to  attempt  to  include  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  our  immediate  consciousness. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  opinions  respecting  ideas  which 
Berkeley  either  found,  or  supposed  he  found,  current  in  his  day — ^we 
limit  our  criticism  to  his  own  assertion  that  all  the  "  objects  of  human 
knowledge  are  either  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses ;   or  such  as  are 
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perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or 
lastly,  some  combination  of  the  above  by  memory  and  imagination." 
Now  this  doctrine,  we  should  remember,  is  propounded  with  the  view 
of  upholding  the  principle  that  we  cannot  know  matter,  because  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  modifications  of  our  own  consciousness ; 
but,  if  so,  then  how  can  we  know  mind  ? — how  can  we  know  Qtxl  ? 
Berkeley  constantly  proceeds  on  the  understanding  that  our  knowledge 
does  extend  to  the  assurance  of  the  existence  of  ourselves,  of  mind, 
and  of  a  Deity.  He  distinctly  says  that  mind  is  the  only  substance 
in  the  universe,  and  he  speaks  of  its  powers ;  but  how,  on  his  prin- 
ciples, is  he  entitled  to  this  dogma  ?  We  do  not  perceive  self  as  we 
perceive  its  modifications ;  we  do  not  take  direct  cognisance  of  the 
substance  mind,  as  we  do  of  its  attributes ;  we  do  not  perceive  God  by 
any  intuition,  sensuous  or  intellectual,  as  we  perceive  his  operations. 
Berkeley  did  not  deny  that  all  properties  imply  a  substance :  but  he 
chose  to  assume  that  all  properties  are  properties  of  mind.  Hume  saw 
that,  on  the  principle  that  we  can  know  nothing  but  our  own  ideas 
and  "impressions"  (sensations),  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  any  sub- 
stances— either  a  created  mind  (not  even  a  me)  or  a  God.  Mankind, 
says  Hume,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  are  only  a  "  bundle  of 
perceptions/'  According  to  him,  mind  is  as  much  a  mere  synthesis  of 
properties  as  matter  is.  We  do  not  see  that  this  deduction  was  any- 
thing more  than  the  legitimate  climax  of  that  idealism  which  led 
Berkeley  to  reduce  all  the  material  universe  to  a  mere  synthesis  of 
the  imagination — a  synthesis  of  sensations,  not  a  substance  possessing 
its  own  qualities  and  powers. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  Berkeley's  idealism  is, 
after  all,  incompetent  to  the  grand  object  he  had  in  view,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  immaterialism  on  the  ruins  of  matter.  He  as  much 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  human  soul,  as  mankind  in  general  assume 
that  of  the  substance  matter.  He  assumes  a  Deity  as  a  necessary 
depository  of  ideas,  even  more  than  he  assumes  his  necessity  as  a 
Creator.  He  argues  against  matter  as  an  unperceived  noumefian — he 
admits  mind,  a  noumenon  equally  unperceived.  If  the  material  uni- 
verse be  only  an  idea  of  our  own,  why  not  also  the  spiritual  ?  If 
it  be  replied,  there  must  be  causes — then  how  do  we  know  them,  since 
they  are  not  our  own  consciousness,  but  only  a  rational  suggestion, 
inference,  conclusion,  intuition — call  it  what  we  may. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  that  Berkeley's  whole  argument  against  the 
existence  of  matter,  ingenious  and  subtle  as  it  is,  and  propounded  with 
extraordinary  ability,  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was  before — 
just  where  the  Greek  sceptics  left  it,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
more.     The  ultimate  basis  of  hiunau  knowledge  has  always  been  as- 
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sailed  by  scepticism,  because  it  admits  not  from  its  very  nature  of 
being  fortified  by  proof;  and  yet  our  most  certain  knowledge  re- 
poses on  no  otber  foundation  than  self-evident  principles.  What 
matter  is,  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  natural  philosophers ;  but  even 
the  dynamic  theory  of  it,  which  goes  the  farthest  way  towards 
Berkeley's  denial  of  its  substantial  existence,  is  far  enough  from  the 
assumptions,  the  extravagances,  and  the  final  goal  of  his  system.  The 
machinery  of  this  system,  we  are  bold  to  say,  instead  of  clearing  up  any 
difficulties  and  making  everything  plain,  as  the  author  supposed,  has 
but  introduced  furtljer  grounds  of  scepticism.  If  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind  out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  its  own  subjective  con- 
sciousness to  objective  knowledge  is  a  puzzle,  Berkeley  has  not  solved  it 
by  confining  matter  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  consciousness :  he  has  only 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  an  hypothesis  which  would  prove  too 
much  even  for  his  own  ultimate  purpose — he  has  not  imtied  that 
knot. 


Art.  v.- AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Pressfke  of  domestic  intelligence,  relative  to  the  special  subject 
of  this  journal,  has  alone  prevented  us  from  bringing  prominently 
before  our  readers  the  various  papers  that  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  our  able  transatlantic  contemporary,  the  American 
Journal  of  In^aniiy.  We  always  read  this  periodical  with  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  conducts  in  a  liberal,  humanei 
enlightened,  and  philosophic  spirit,  free  from  all  those  narrow  and 
restricted  views  that  so  frequently  destroy  the  practical  operation  of 
all  psychological  inquiries.  The  editors  and  contributors  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity  are  physicians  immediately  connected 
with  asylums,  and  practically  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  This  gives  great  force  and  value  to  their  writings.  In  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  journal,  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  important  papers  on  the  "  Organization  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,*'  replete  with  valuable  suggestive  matter.  These  papers  have 
appeared  in  a  separate  volume,  whi(!h  will  be  reviewed  on  another 
occasion.  Dr.  Kirkbride  writes  like  a  man  who  has  made  good  use  of 
his  eyes.  It  is  said,  that  "  to  see  is  not  always  to  observe  ;"  but  Dr. 
Kirkbride  demonstrates  to  us  that  he  is  able  to  exercise  both  powers, 
and  that  his  faculty  of  observation  is  as  keen  as  his  sense  of  sight. 
We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  all  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  to  this  valuable 
series  of  papers.  The  memoir  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  October  number,  is 
written  in  a  kind  and  Christian  spirit,  and,  as  the  record  of  the  lile  of 
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a  man  who  devoted  his  best  days  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
insane,  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Dr.  Gait's  "  Essays  on  Insanity 
in  Italy'*  are  highly  valuable.  The  proceedings  of  the  "  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane"  are  fully  re- 
ported in  various  numbers  of  this  journal,  and  are  deeply  interesting. 
We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  escape  without  thanking  the 
editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  for  the  kind  and 
generous  way  in  which  they  invariably  have  spoken  of  our  humble 
labours  to  promote  the  advancement  of  psychological  literature.  The 
last  number  of  this  journal  contains  a  review  of  Dr.  Tuke's  prize 
essay  on  the  "  Moral  Management  of  the  Insane.*'  The  writer  of  the 
criticism  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
"Mechanical  Restraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane:** 

"  Dr.  Tuke,  after  calling  to  mind  the  management  of  the  insane 
prior  to  1792,  traces  the  progress  of  that  reform  which  was  com- 
menced simultaneously  at  that  period  by  Pinel  in  France  and  his  own 
progenitor,  William  Tuke,  in  England.  He  views  with  great  satisfac- 
tion tlie  prevailing  disuse  of  restraint,  and  though  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly favour  its  entire  abolition,  yet  he  intimates  that,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  practicable  substitutes,  it  may  be  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
dispensed  with.  He  pretends  to  no  original  ideas  on  the  subject,  nor 
does  he  go  into  a  very  elaborate  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  we  rather  regret,  because  the  friends  of  the  non-restraint 
practice  must  now  be  able,  if  ever,  to  meet  the  objections  which  have 
been  offered  against  it.  That  they  never  have  been  fairly  disposed  of, 
we  firmly  believe.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  one  fact  in  the 
management  of  the  insane  better  settled  than  any  other,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  this — that  there  are  cases  of  insanity,  more  or  less 
frequent,  in  which  the  highest  welfare  of  the  patient  is  promoted  by 
mechanical  restraint. 

"  Considering  how  little  restraint  has  been  used,  for  many  years,  in 
the  principal  English  establishments,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
importance  of  this  question  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  If  the  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital  has  reason  to  think  that  a  case  occasionally 
occurs — one  or  two  in  a  hundred — which  is  benefited  by  mechanical 
restraint,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  use  it  ?  Why  should  uni- 
formity be  required  in  the  matter  more  than  in  any  point  of  treat- 
ment ?  If  he  may  be  allowed  to  use  narcotics,  for  instance,  or  cold 
baths,  or  hot  baths,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  be  praised,  per- 
haps, for  his  boldness,  it  is  not  very  obvious  why  he  should  be  de- 
nounced, or  regarded  as  behind  the  age,  because  in  a  few  cases  he  ap- 
proves of  confining  his  patient's  hmbs  with  a  bit  of  leather.  If,  in 
1815,  when  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  English  hospitals  were  brought 
to  light,  the  cry  of '  No  restraint'  had  been  raised,  it  would  have  been 
abundantly  justified.  But  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  spirit  of 
improvement  had  reduced  the  amount  of  mechanical  restraint  to  almost 
nothing — when,  in  short,  this  remarkable  reform  might  be  safely  left 
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to  take  care  of  itself — that  the  public  was  agitated  with  this  contro- 
versy about  non-restraint.  In  the  Lincoln  Asylum  it  seems  that,  from 
1820  to  1887,  the  amount  of  restraint  steadily  diminished  from  thirty- 
nine,  the  number  of  patients  being  seventy-two,  to  two,  while  the 
number  of  patients  hatl  risen  to  130.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  ex- 
perience, it  was  resolved,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  to  abolish  the  use 
of  mechanical  restraint  in  every  case  whatever.  A  similar  piece  of 
history,  we  presume,  would  be  furnished  by  many  other  establishments. 
We  have  always  sujjposed  that  in  England  t)ie  hostility  to  restraint  arose 
from  the  fact  that  in  their  very  large  establishments  it  was  quite  imi>08- 
sible  for  the  physicians  to  regulate  the  application  of  restraint  by  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
becoming,  in  the  hands  of  attendants,  an  intolerable  evil.  Some  of  the 
distinguislied  advocates  of  non-restraint,  we  are  aware,  place  themselves 
upon  higher  ground  tlian  practical  expediency.  They  oppose  restraint 
because,  they  say,  it  is  never  necessary,  and  always  injurious.  This 
conclusion,  however,  appears  to  be  more  like  an  extravagant  expression 
of  warm  and  earnest  feeling,  than  the  result  of  careful  experiment  or 
extensive  observations. 

**  The  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  forced  upon  the  public 
notice  has  led,  we  fear,  to  another  kind  of  restraint  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  any  tliat  was  ever  placed  on  the  limbs  of  the  insane.  When 
conversing  on  this  question  with  the  superintendents  of  hospitals,  while 
in  England,  a  few  years  ago,  we  tb.ought  we  sometimes  i)erceived  a 
fear  of  maintaining  individual  convictions  against  a  public  sentiment 
which  had  become  intolerant  and  proscriptive.  When  a  vexed  ques- 
tion has  a  popular  side  to  it,  there  is  no  longer  freedom  of  opinion, 
nor  real  progress ;  because,  rather  than  incur  the  popular  odium,  a 
man  will  be  apt  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself,  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  shape  his  own  practice,  and,  as  far  as  they  deserve,  the  prac- 
tice of  others.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  state 
of  feeling  and  thinking  on  this  subject  of  restraint,  in  England,  is 
not  that,  exactly,  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  science 
or  humanity. 

"  Dr.  Tuke  burns,  as  we  say  of  children  playing  at  hide  and  seek, 
when  he  declares  that  the  non-restraint  system  can  never  become  prac- 
ticable nor  beneficial,  unless  the  government  of  the  asylum  is  of  a  very 
high  moral  character.  If  the  character  of  the  management  is  so 
effectual  in  preventing  the  incidental  evils  of  non-restraint — in  making 
it,  as  he  says,  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse — it  would  seem  to  be  an 
easy  inference  that  it  would  be  equally  effectual  in  preventing  the 
abuses  of  restraint.  So  that,  in  fact,  as  it  respects  the  welfare  of  the 
insane,  the  really  important  issue  is  not  between  restraint  and  non- 
restraint,  but  between  a  government  which  is  actuated  by  high  moral 
considerations,  using  every  available  means  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
patient,  and  by  kindness  and  vigilance  averting  every  imnecessary 
abuse,  and  one  careless  and  indolent,  swayed  by  one  idea,  and  anxious 
only  to  catch  the  popular  breeze. 

"  In  this  country,  fortunately,  the  question  of  restraint  or  non- 
restraint  has  always  been  viewed  as  one  of  subordinate  importance.  We 
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seldom  hear  it  spoken  of ;  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Hospitals  it  has  never,  to  our  recollection,  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  And  yet,  we  apprehend,  it  is  not  often  used  to 
an  unnecessary  extent,  even  in  those  hospitals  which  are  most  poorly 
endowed  with  what  Dr.  Tuke  regards  as  indispensable  substitutes  for 
restraint.  It  seems  to  be  understood  among  those  who  are  devoted  to 
this  department  of  the  profession,  that  every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
self whether  the  amount  of  restraint  shall  be  reduced  to  one  per  cent, 
or  to  zero,  and  that  his  conclusion  on  this  point,  whatever  it  may  be, 
cannot  fairly  subject  him  to  censure.  Here,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  the  privilege  of  free  and  independent  inquiry  cannot  be  invaded 
without  ultimate  injury  to  the  cause.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  superintendents  of  our  hospitals  will  be  obliged  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  with  the  details  of  their  management  all  prepared  for  them, 
seeing  everything  with  the  eyes  of  others,  and  governed  by  popular 
sentiment  rather  than  the  sense  of  right,  that  time  would  witness  the 
end  of  all  genuine  progress.  Let  us  beware  how  we  allow  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction,  and  resist  every  attempt  to  prescribe 
opinions  and  practices  which  should  flow  only  from  one*s  own  honest 
and  deliberate  convictions.'* 

In  noticing  the  two  medico-juridical  trials,  reported  in  the  October 
number  of  the  "Psychological  Journal,"  viz.,  the  will  case,  BohartM  v. 
Kerslake,  and  the  criminal  case  of  Mrs.  Brough,  the  editor  ex- 
presses his  concurrence  in  the  medico-legal  view  taken  by  the  editor 
of  this  journal  of  these  two  important  cases.  This  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  highly  gratifying  to  our  feelings.  Of  the  former  case,  the 
editor  observes,  after  detailing  the  salient  points  given  in  evidence, 

"  A  careful  perusal  of  all  the  testimony  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Roberts  was  insane  when  he  executed  his  will.  The  act  itself, 
right  and  proper  as  it  may  have  been,  does  not  argue  that  the  mind 
of  the  testator  was  sound." 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough,  the  editor  remarks, — 

"  We  have  given  all  the  important  testimony  in  this  case,  which 
Dr.  Wiuslow  justly  remarks,  is  destined,  *  from  its  peculiar  features,  to 
take  a  permanent  position  among  the  causes  celeb  res  of  British  criminal 
jurisprudence.'  The  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
a  recognition  of  a  form  of  mental  disease — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  phase  of  mental  disease — which  has  usually  been  regarded  by  English 
and  American  courts  as  simply  the  exhibition  of  ungovemed  passion, 
the  consequences  of  which,  if  injurious  to  others,  should  subject  the 
individual  to  punishment.  Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  insane 
knows  the  power  of  the  passions  and  impulses  over  the  actions,  when 
the  self-conscious,  self-governing  principle  is  impaired  or  suspended. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough  we  have  a  mother  who  has  always  been 
kind  and  indulgent  to  her  children,  and  had  iust  nursed  them  through 
a  loiij^  illness.     She  had  previously  suffered  from  cerebral  disease  and 
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paralysis.  She  is  detected  by  her  husband  in  wliat  he  believes  to  be  a 
criminal  intimacy,  and  he  at  once  leaves  her.  Now,  here  is  a  great 
moral  shock  —  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  sudden  development  of  a 
paroxysm  of  mania  in  a  person  whose  brain  was  already  diseased.  But 
it  is  said  that  the  act  was  prompted  by  revenge, — that  she  had  been 
detected  in  infidelity  to  her  marriage  vow,  and  fearing  that  her  children 
would  be  taken  from  her,  and  that  she  would  be  thrown,  an  outcast 
from  society,  upon  the  world's  cold  charities,  she  deliberately  and  with 
malice  committed  the  horrid  deed.  The  history  of  the  case,  however, 
precludes  such  an  opinion,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  decision  foimded 
alike  upon  justice  and  humanity.*' 


Original  ODommunitations. 


ON    THE    USES   AND  INFLUENCE   OF  MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

BT  M.   J.   RAE,   M.D. 
Phjftieiam  to  the  Carlisle  XHaptHMtuy. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  branches  of  study  of  such  vital  importance, 
that  are  so  often  wholly  neglected,  and  so  frequently  little  appreciated, 
as  Mental  Philosophy.  Whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
has  been  continually  progressing,  and  every  year  has  been  bringing 
fresh  and  valuable  accessions  to  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  sciences, — ^mental  science  has,  on  the  other  hand,  made  com- 
paratively little  advancement.  When  we  consider  the  marveUouB 
progress  which  has  been  attained  in  the  arts  and  kindred  sciences,  and 
that  man  has  carried  his  researches  so  far  into  the  arcana  of  nature, 
that  she  has  been  made  to  reveal  herself  in  some  of  her  most  lovely 
forms  and  wonderful  combinations ;  we  are  surprised  that  the  science 
of  mind — the  science  which  treats  of  that  curious  instrument  by 
which  all  these  glorious  results  have  been  obtained — should  have  made 
little  progress.  The  slow  progression  of  mental  science  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  that  desire  in  the  human  mind,  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  study  of  those  branches  that  affect  the  physical 
wants — the  comforts  and  convenience  of  mankind — rather  than  to 
those  of  a  merely  intellectual  character.  The  prejudice  against  psy- 
chological investigations,  and  the  mistaken  notion  of  their  utility, 
which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  together  with 
the  generally  acknowledged  greater  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in 
the  study  of  mind  than  what  are  experienced  in  the  study  of  matter, 
also  partly  account  for  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  mental 
science.  Yet  mental  science  has  not  been  barren  of  cultivators. 
From  the  time  of  Thales,  the  Grecian  sage,  down  to  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  most  profound  thinkers  that  have 
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ever  lived,  have  been  engaged  in  its  elucidation.  However,  from  many 
of  these  philosophers  having  started  on  wrong  principles,  and  having 
attempted  explanations  of  things  beyond  the  province  of  the  human 
intellect,  their  works  have  been  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit  to 
mental  science.  Though  many  works  on  mental  science  will  merely 
awaken  wonder  at  their  production  and  object  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  peruse  them,  and  not  a  few  will  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  yet  many 
writings  on  this  science,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  distin- 
guished for  their  great  utility,  and  bearing  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
true  genius,  will  remain,  through  all  time,  the  noblest  productions  of 
human  reason,  and  imperishable  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  of 
intellectual  worth,  of  true  nobility. 

However  much  mental  science  may  have  been  obscured,  and  its 
progress  retarded  by  the  subtilties,  false  theories,  idle  speculations,  and 
mysticisms  of  authors,  and  by  other  causes  just  alluded  to,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  human  mind  is  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
mankind.  That  on  which  Socrates  discoursed,  on  which  Plato  reasoned, 
on  which  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  men,  in  all  ages,  have  exer- 
cised their  thoughts,  on  which  so  much  genius  and  philosophy,  so 
much  research,  labour,  and  piety  have  been  expended,  camiot  be  in- 
different to  mankind  in  general.  It  surely  concerns  man  to  know  the 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  that  Divine  essence,  that  mysterious 
principle  within  him,  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  reasons ;  which 
elevates  him  above  the  irrational  creation,  and  gives  him  the  mastery 
over  the  material  world ;  which  enables  him  to  survey  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  and  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible ;  which  raises  him  to 
the  semblance  of  an  angel,  or  sinks  him  to  the  level  of  a  fiend,  and 
which  is  destined  to  endless  woe,  or  to  everlasting  bhss.  Shall  man, 
then,  carry  his  researches  into  every  department  of  the  arts,  and 
attempt  with  unabated  ardour  to  sink  the  "  plummet  of  his  intel- 
ligence'* still  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  infinity,  and  watch  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  her  varied  and  most  secret  haunts ;  and  shall  he  not 
turn  his  thoughts,  and  observe  the  curious  phenomena,  the  wondrous 
world  of  thought  and  action,  that  is  constantly  going  on  within  him- 
self,— phenomena,  more  curious,  more  wonderful  by  far  than  any  which 
physical  science  or  art  can  reveal,  or  that  the  busy  artist,  nature, 
throughout  her  wide  and  inexhaustible  domain,  can  exhibit.  It  is  no 
doubt  necessary  and  useful  for  man  to  know  the  laws  which  govern 
the  material  universe,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  the  various  arts  which 
support  and  embellish  life ;  yet  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  ia 
man." 

It  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  man  to  be  acquainted 
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with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  be  familiar  with  the  laws  which  guide 
the  operations  of  that  instrument  by  which  he  acquires,  retains,  and 
applies  knowledge.  The  laws  of  mind  can  be  ascertained,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  matter,  not  of  course  by  the  same  kind  of  experiments, 
but  what  is  just  as  deserving  of  that  title,  viz.,  by  originating  mental 
processes,  either  in  our  minds  or  in  those  of  others ;  or  they  can  be 
ascertained,  as  some  writers  say,  by  observation.  A  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  matter  or  the  material  word  is  said  to  be  power, 
but  some  distinguished  writers  have  denied  that  knowledge  is  power 
in  regard  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind.  But  this  is  a 
narrow  and  altogether  mistaken  view  of  the  matter.  That  knowledge 
of  mind  is  power,  history,  biography,  and  the  evcry-day  occurrences  of 
life  alike  determine.  How  many  individuals  that  have  made  the  past 
illustrious,  .whose  names  are  ''  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words,"  were  mental  philosophers  ?  Almost  every  one  of  them.  How 
many  poor  unkno^ni  sons  of  toil,  by  the  elastic  bound  of  genius, 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  mind,  have  raised  themselves  to  fame 
and  fortune,  have  swayed  the  empire  of  science,  or  directed  the 
destinies  of  men  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  past  witness  1  What  is 
it  that  has  given  the  Jesuits  such  unbounded  influence  over  the 
fortunes  of  nations  and  the  councils  of  kings  ?  Is  it  their  wealth, 
their  numbers,  or  their  force  of  arms  ?  No,  it  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  and  mind.  It  is  a  mental  and  not  a  physical  weapon 
which  they  wield — hence  their  power.  Were  they  not  trained  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind,  taught  how  to  attack  and 
storm  the  citadel  of  truth,  how  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  mould  the 
passions  of  men  to  their  purposes,  and  were  they  not  made  masters  of 
themselves,  strong  in  purpose  and  resolve,  by  a  training  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  mind,  their  mission  to  the  world  would  be  in  vain,  their 
influence  over  kings  and  states  would  crumble  into  nought ;  their  in- 
stitutions, their  power,  their  very  name  would  disappear  from  the 
earth! 

What  has  enabled  the  present  Napoleon  to  rise  through  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  through  exile  and  the  prison,  through  poverty, 
revolution,  and  the  senate,  to  the  imperial  throne  of  France  ?  What 
but  his  consummate  tact,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
or  at  least  with  the  French  portion  of  it.  What  enabled  the  cele- 
brated Abyssinian  traveller,  Bruce,  to  achieve  the  glorious  discovery 
of  the  Nile's  mystic  source — a  discovery,  which  had  baffled  the  efforts 
of  kings  and  conquerors,  at  the  head  of  vast  armies,  to  effect,  and 
which  the  enterprise  of  men'  for  three  thousand  years  could  not 
accomplish ;  but  which  he,  a  stranger,  and  alone,  effected.  Was  it 
nut  the  mighty  and  secret  power  which  he  wielded  over  the  minds  of 
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the  barbarians,  making  their  ignorance,  their  passions,  their  prejudices^ 
and  their  wills  subservient  to  his  purpose.  His  success  will  remain 
an  almost  unrivalled  instance  of  the  power  of  genius  and  personal  intre- 
pidity, guided  by  a  knowledge  of  mind.  It  will  remain  a  lasting 
triumph  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  moral  over  physical  power 
— of  mind  over  matter. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  knowledge  of  mind  not  being  power,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  if  the  phrase 
"  knowledge  is  power"  be  applicable  to  any  species  of  human  know- 
ledge, it  is  pre-eminently  so  to  that  which  relates  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  mind. 

The  extent  and  accuracy  of  an  individual's  information  concerning 
external  objects,  his  ability  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  his  capacity  for  properly  directing  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind  in  any  intellectual  pursuit,  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
his  knowledge  of  mind.  Dr.  Brown  justly  observes,  that  all  science 
is  in  the  mind.  Science  is  just  the  comparison  of  phenomena,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  order  of  their  succession.  It  is  the  mind  which 
compares,  classifies,  judges,  reasons ;  and  these  comparisons,  classifica- 
tions, and  reasonings,  which  are  purely  mental  phenomena,  constitute 
science.  Without  mind,  science  could  not  exist.  The  objects  of. science 
might  exist  without  mind  ;  the  flowers  might  bloom,  and  the  stars 
sparkle  in  the  heavens,  though  there  were  no  science  of  botany  or 
astronomy  to  record  their  wonders. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress  in  the  study  of 
nature  without  some  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy.  Although 
men  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  physical  sciences,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  science  of  mind,  yet  they  must  always 
conduct  their  investigations  according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  otherwise 
they  will  fail  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  history  of 
physical  science  proves  this.  Why  was  this  branch  of  knowledge  so 
barren  of  progress  and  improvement  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
illustrious  Bacon  ?  Because  its  cultivators — and  they  were  both  nume- 
rous, gifted,  and  energetic — did  not  pursue  a  method  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  mind.  Bacon  discovered  a  true  mode  of  physical  investiga- 
tion. Hence  the  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences  since  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  inductive 
method  of  philosophizing.  A  cultivated  and  well-ordered  mind  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  every  man,  but  how  shall  he  obtain  such 
a  desideratum  without  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  ?  If  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  be  absolutely  necessary  before  they  can  be  safely 
and  beneficially  applied  to  practical  purposes,  it  is  surely  as  neces- 
sary that  an  individual  should   be  acquainted  with  the  laws  which 
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preside  over  his  mental  powers  and  moral  emotions,  before  he  can 
either  rightly  direct  or  properly  cultivate  them,  so  as  to  bring  every 
faculty  into  the  situation  best  calculated  to  favour  its  free  and  full 
expansion,  and  to  guard  against  every  circumstance  that  has  a  tendency 
to  retard  or  prevent  the  complete  and  uniform  development  of  the 
whole  mind. 

He  who  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  study  of  mind, 
and  who  has  made  no  successful  endeavours  to  analyse  his  intel- 
lectual powers  and  moral  feelings,  and  is  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  springs  and  modes  of  action,  is  not  very  likely  to  have  them  in 
such  a  well-ordered  condition  as  to  favour  his  possessing  a  well-stored, 
a  well-cultivated,  and  a  well-regulated  mind.  Mental  science  ought  to 
form  an  important  part  of  the  education  of  every  man,  that  he  may 
be  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  proper  training  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  and  be  more  able  to  regulate  and  control  the  feelings,  emo- 
tions, and  desires  of  his  mind ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  his  possessing  the  all-important  advantage  just  alluded  to, 
and  of  his  attaining  to  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

A  knowledge  of  mind  is  necessary  to  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  hfe.  How  shall  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians  properly  cultivate  and  discipline  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  care,  without  a  knowledge  of  mind? 
Without  this,  they  may  be  crushing  the  opening  mind,  dwarfing  the 
intellects  of  the  youths,  sowing  the  seeds  of  those  vulture  passions,  or 
laying  the  foundations  of  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  which  may  ruin 
their  happiness,  and  blast  their  prospects  and  usefulness  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  time  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  dire  mischief  they  are 
doing  ;  nay,  perhaps,  be  flattering  themselves  that  they  are  discharging 
their  important  trust  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  manner. 
Sad  mistake !  They  who  have  best  cultivated  their  own  mental  and 
moral  powers,  who  have  most  closely  analysed  their  own  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  desires,  and  who  have  carefully  studied  the  human  mind, 
are  the  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  charge  and  tuition  pf  youth,  to 
cultivate  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  to  "  pour  the  fresh  instruc- 
tion o'er  the  mind,  and  plant  the  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing 
breast.*'  They  are  also  best  fitted  to  discharge  other  and  higher 
duties  of  life. 

Again,  without  a  knowledge  of  mind,  an  individual  is  cut  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  many  intellectual  and  refined  pleasures.  The  higher 
order  of  poetry  is  placed  beyond  his  reach.  He  merely  knows,  or  attends 
to,  the  more  common  or  every-day  succession  of  his  thoughts,  and,  con- 
se(|uently,  can  only  appreciate  the  poetry  which  relates  to  these.     He 
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may  therefore  admire  the  simple  song  or  the  heart-stirring  strains 
of  the  lyric,  but  he  cannot  appreciate  or  understand  the  sublime  and 
lofty  conceptions  of  Shakespeare.  He  may  even  consider  the  towering 
sublimity  of  Lear  and  the  metaphysical  subtilties  of  Hamlet  overdrawn, 
unnatural,  or  meaningless.  But  they  are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  sen- 
timent of  the  finest  ballad.  These  characters  have  been  drawn  by  the 
master-hand  of  genius,  a  genius  which  could  fathom  the  depths  and 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  The  individual 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  mind,  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  his  ability  to  appreciate  the  truthfulness  and 
power  of  these  and  other  splendid  creations  of  the  great  dramatist,  as 
he  would  be  of  a  painting,  faithfully  portraying  a  magnificent  scene  of 
classic  Italy,  had  he  never  heard  nor  read  of  its  sky,  "  so  deeply,  darkly, 
beautifully  blue,*'  nor  of  the  splendour  of  its  scenery,  and  knowing 
nature  only  as  she  appears  in  the  cold  and  less  genial  north.  Were  a 
landscape,  representing  one  of  the  finest  Italian  scenes  by  the  glowing 
pencil  of  a  Claude  placed  before  him,  he  might  probably  admire  its 
beautiful  tints,  its  admirable  light  and  shade,  but  he  would  conclude 
that  it  was  overdrawn,  not  true  to  nature,  the  mere  creation  of  the 
artist's  exuberant  fancy.  It  would  be  a  correct  representation  of  nature 
for  all  that ;  but  depicting  a  part  of  nature  which  the  individual  did 
know,  he  could  not  therefore  appreciate  its  beauty  and  correctness.  So 
it  is  with  the  higher  creations  of  Shakespeare  and  other  great  poets. 
The  characters  which  they  have  drawn  are  true  to  nature,  but  they 
relate  to  regions  and  states  of  mind  of  which  the  individual  is  either 
ignorant,  or  unable  to  reach, — hence  his  inability  to  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  truthfulness.  To  understand  and  value  Shakespeare  and 
kindred  spirits,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  mind,  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  with  the 
play  of  the  passions,  and  with  all  the  internal  and  complicated  machinery 
of  human  thought  and  action. 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  higher  order  of  painting. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  mind,  an  individual  might  admire  and 
appreciate  paintings,  representing  the  ordinary  thoughts  and  common 
occurrences  of  life,  but  the  divine  creations  of  the  great  masters 
would  be  to  him  little  better  than  pieces  of  merely  coloured  canvas. 
The  paintings  of  a  great  master,  like  the  works  of  a  great  poet,  may, 
however,  affect  a  man  without  his  understanding  them,  or  knowing  the 
cause  of  their  power  over  him  ;  it  is  because  they  are  natural.  He  is 
affected  by  their  sight,  disturbed  by  "  the  joy  of  elevated  thought,*'  by 
the  stirring  of  his  deeper  nature  excited  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  true  genius.  But  were  these  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists 
not  founded  on  nature,  were  they  not  constructed  agreeably  to  the  laws 
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of  mind  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  art,  the  charm  which  they  possesa 
over  the  hearts  of  men  would  be  dissolved  ;  they  would  no  longer  be 
the  shrines  at  which  the  poetic  spirit  of  man  delights  to  worship,  nor 
possess  the  key  to  unlock  the  spirit  of  genius,  nor  kindle  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  our  youthful  artists,  be  to  them  incentives,  guides,  and 
finger-posts  to  fame  and  immortality.  Knowledge  of  mind  is  not  only 
necessary  to  understand  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but  also  to 
make  any  satisfactory  progress  in  the  higher  walks  of  painting.  The 
same  remark  applies,  with  all  its  force,  to  sculpture,  oratory,  and  other 
arts. 

Mental  science  greatly  aids  the  cause  of  religion,  by  enabling  the 
Christian  to  form  clearer  and  more  rational  views  of  such  difficult  doc- 
trines as  free  will,  election,  and  other  questions  which  divide  the  Christian 
world.  "  Were  mental  science  more  cultivated,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  divisions  among  Christians  with  respect  to  these  doctrines.  Igno- 
rance is  the  chief  cause  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  held  by  men  on 
many  of  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  religion.  Many  religious  doc- 
trines cannot  be  properly,  if  at  all,  understood  by  persons  unaccustomed 
to  psychological  investigations.  They  may  receive  them  as  articles  of 
a  creed,  but  they  cannot  apprehend  them  by  their  understandings. 

Mental  science  further  aids  the  cause  of  religion,  by  enabling  the 
believer  to  form  a  more  rational  and  sublime  conception  of  the  person- 
ality and  universality  of  the  Deity.  These  are  the  highest  and  most 
overpowering  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  Mental  science,  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  true  piety,  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  approach  them  with 
a  more  rational  hope  of  succeeding  in  forming  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
nature  and  co-existence — an  idea  alike  removed  from  pantheism  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  degraded  personality  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  mental  science  does  not 
aid  the  religious  s])irit ;  but  this  is  surely  a  mistaken  idea.  If  piety, 
reverence,  and  love  to  God  are  deepened  and  exalted,  as  most  assuredly 
they  are  by  the  study  of  His  works,  where,  in  all  the  wonders  of  creation 
is  to  be  foimd  such  evidence  of  Uis  wisdom  and  skill  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  mind  of  man — the  subject  of  the  science?  Were  a  spectator 
placed  on  some  commanding  elevation  in  the  heavens, ''  far  beyond  the 
universe  of  stars,"  and  able  to  survey  the  vast  magnificence  of  the 
worlds  and  systems  that  circle  in  the  infinity  of  space,  amid  all  that 
glorious  assemblage  of  material  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  the  innu- 
merable host  of  worlds  which  would  be  revealed  to  his  astonished  gaze, 
he  would  find  no  object  so  wonderful  and  glorious  ba  the  human  mind ! 
When  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  of  the  green  fields,  of  the  flowers, 
of  the  quiet  lake  and  the  ever-rolling  ocean,  deepens  the  religioni 
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feelings  of  man, — when  the  study  of  Nature  raises  man  to  the  study  of 
Nature's  God,  surely  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  that  which  is  superior 
to  all  nature,  which  is  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  and  an  emanation 
from  the  Divine  mind  itself,  is  calculated  to  exalt  the  religious  feelings, 
to  give  a  deeper  tinge  to  the  piety,  and  a  warmer  glow  to  the  love  of 
the  believer,  and  to  raise  him  to  a  more  sincere  and  humble  adoration 
of  the  mighty  majesty  on  high !  Knowledge  of  mind,  then,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  improvement,  the  very  basis  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement ;  is  an  essential  towards  the  possession  of  a  well- 
cultivated  and  a  well-regulated  mind ;  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  great 
diversity  of  mental  attainments  observed  among  men  of  similar 
original  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  is  the  source  of  that  tact,  that 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
success  in  the  world.  Knowledge  of  mind  is  also  the  means  by  which 
a  man  is  raised  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  morality,  by 
which  he  is  advanced  to  a  larger  participation  in  the  higher  and  more 
exalted  pleasures  of  life,  and  by  which  he  is  better  fitted  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  station  here,  and  prepared  for  a 
nobler  and  higher  state  of  existence  hereafter. 

The  preceding  remarks  chiefly  refer  to  the  advantages  likely  to  arise 
to  an  individual  through  his  knowledge  of  mind  or  mental  science. 
We  shall,  however,  conclude  this  part  of  the  paper  by  taking  a  cursory 
view  of  the  general  influence  of  mental  science — using  this  term  in  its 
widest  sense — that  is,  comprehending  both  intellectual  and  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  in  short,  all  that  relates  to  mind.  First,  look  at  the  influence 
of  mental  science  in  every  age !  In  ancient  times,  the  philosopher  was 
also  the  legislator,  as  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Thales,  Socrates ;  and  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  time,  mental  science  or  philosoph}'  has 
influenced  alike  science,  literature,  legislation,  and  religion ;  nay,  they 
have  been  grounded,  so  to  speak,  upon  philosophy.  The  progress  of 
each  of  them  has  been  retarded  or  quickened,  made  beneficial  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age. 
That  this  is  no  idle  speculation  will  be  seen  by  referring  shortly  to  the 
history  of  the  past.  First,  with  regard  to  physical  science.  Allusion 
has  been  made  already  to  the  slow  progress  of  this  science  during  the 
many  centuries  that  preceded  the  appearance  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
peripatetic  or  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  held  the  sway  in  the  schools 
during  these  ages,  so  cramped  the  energies  and  mind  of  man,  that  the 
eflTorts  made  by  him  to  investigate  nature  failed,  or  produced  worthk«s 
results.  Bacon  introduced  the  inductive  method — a  method  more 
rational  and  better  adapted  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
in  regard  to  external  nature.  The  deductive  method  has  also  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena. 
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Both  these  methods  are  the  results  of  philosophy ;  they  are  founded 
on  laws  agreeable  to  the  human  mind.  But  philosophy  not  only 
influences  the  method  of  physical  investigation,  but  also  determines  the 
object  of  research  into  tlie  field  of  nature.  The  natural  philosopher 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  a  sensational  philosophy,  that  is,  a  philo- 
sophy which  declares  that  all  mental  states  are  the  result  of  sensation, 
cultivates  physical  science  with  quite  a  different  object  in  view  from 
the  philosopher  who  is  influenced  by  an  idealistic  philosophy — that  is, 
a  philosophy  based  on  a  notion  of  self,  with  its  native  and  exhaustless 
energies.  To  the  former,  nature  is  merely  what  it  appears  to  the  eye ; 
he  generalizes  natural  objects  in  their  external  relations  only.  The 
latter,  also,  accumulates  facts  relative  to  external  objects,  but  he  looks 
into  nature  to  discover  her  hidden  secrets — the  forces  which  are  every- 
where in  continual  operation.  *' Nature,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
observed  by  Morrell,  in  his  *  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,'  "  is  to  the 
idealistic  philosopher  a  glorious  mystery,  necessarily  prompting  us  to 
the  conception  of  spiritual  agencies,  which  agencies  are,  in  fact,  only 
the  *  indications  of  the  Creator,'  the  varied  forms  in  which  a  divine  and 
spiritual  power  is  diffusing  itself  throughout  its  own  immense  creation.*' 
The  influence  of  philosophy  over  physical  science  is  still  visible  in 
the  works  of  modem  authors,  and  it  will  continue  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  scientific  research  to  the  end  of  time.  To  those  not 
familiar  with  the  paramount  importance  of  philosophy  or  mental 
science,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  Morrell's  "  History  of 
Modem  Philosophy ;"  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  Whewell,  Humboldt, 
Herschel,  &c.  Look  again  at  the  influence  of  mental  philosophy  on 
literature.  It  is  enough  to  allude  merely  to  the  historical  writings  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and  Alison,  to  see  the  power  which  the 
philosophic  tendencies  of  historical  authors  has  over  their  respectivie 
productions.  The  poetry  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  afibrds  a  striking 
example  of  the  eifect  of  philosophy  in  moulding  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  poets,  and  leading  them  to  an  elevated  or  debased  con- 
ception of  man  and  nature.  Byron  has  given  some  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery—  descriptions  which,  for  power,  beauty,  and 
distinctness,  have  never  been  sur{>as8ed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  poet, 
either  ancient  or  modem.  But  graphic  and  minute  as  those  poetical 
paintings  are,  they  depict  merely  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of 
nature.  Wordsworth  has  also  portrayed  the  outward  forms  of  natural 
objects  with  great  beauty  and  eifect,  but  he  has  likewise  endeavoured 
to  discover  in  them  the  ''good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true."  To  the 
former,  nature  appeared  only  a  vast  panorama  of  outward  forms  and 
beauty  :  to  the  latter,  a  world  pregnant  with  living  |>ower  and  moral 
siguiticancy.     To  the  one,  nature  is  only  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
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visible  but  isolated  objects :  to  the  other,  a  vast  collection  of  varied 
forms,  which  link  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  the  universe. 
Byron  observed  nature  only  as  a  poet:  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  and 
a  true  philosopher.  The  latter  has  said,  in  his  beautiful  lines  on 
Tintern  Abbey, — 

"For  I  have  learned  to  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the 
Hour  of  thoughtless  youth — but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt  a  presence 
That  disturbs  me  with  the  joy  of  elevated  thought, 
A  sense  sublime  of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

This  is  a  key  to  his  whole  writings.  Byron's  popularity  is  already  on  the 
wane ;  and  after  ages  will  regret  that  a  false  and  gross  sensational  philo- 
sophy and  other  causes,  so  perverted  his  mind  and  corrupted  his  heart  as 
to  prevent  him  leaving  to  posterity  one  piece  really  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  powers  and  the  splendour  of  his  genius.  The  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  is  addressed  to  the  deeper  and  purer  feelings  of  man ;  and 
it  will  be  read  and  admired  so  long  as  the  human  mind  is  affected  by 
the  beauties  of  nature,  by  purity  of  thought,  and  elevated  sentiment. 
Wordsworth's  mind,  imlike  Byron's,  was  imbued  with  an  idealistic 
philosophy — hence  the  difference  of  their  respective  writings. 

Let  us  here  consider  shortly  the  influence  of  mental  philosophy  on 
legislation  and  the  condition  of  nations.  To  go  no  further  back  than 
the  latter  part  of  last  century.  We  would  ask,  what  chiefly  gave  rise 
to  the  horrible  first  French  Revolution  ?  It  was  most  assuredly  the 
promulgation  of  pernicious  philosophical  principles,  until  they  spread 
through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  and  corrupted  the  public  mind  of 
France.  It  w^as  this,  chiefly,  which  overthrew  religion,  uprooted  virtue, 
and  roused  the  fiendish  passions  that  trampled  on  the  throne,  degraded 
liberty,  outraged  all  order  and  decency,  and  made  France  red  with  the 
blood  of  her  citizens.  This  tragic  historical  drama  alone  shows  the 
influence  of  philosophy,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists,  at  all 
times,  for  the  cultivation  and  dissemination  of  a  sound,  healthy,  and 
enlightened  philosophy  of  mind  among  the  people  of  every  nation. 

Whatever  kind  of  philosophy  exists  in  the  minds  of  our  Lockes, 
Adam  Smiths,  and  Benthams,  colours  or  determines  their  principles  of 
social  or  political  economy.  The  principles,  political  or  philosophical, 
which  are  held  by  these  philosophers,  affect  the  public  mind  through 
books,  the  press,  lectures,  speeches.    They  aflect  the  minds  of  the  lead- 
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ing  statesmen,  who  work  tbem  into  a  practical  shape,  and  discuss  and 
Rotate  them,  until  the  public  mind  of  a  nation  is  affected  by  their 
truth  or  necessity,  and  legislative  enactments  are  the  result. 

Philosophy  also  exerts  a  powerful  sway  over  religion,  not  only  over 
the  religion  of  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  Priestley, 
and  others,  but  over  that  of  the  Church.  It  has  affected  the  religion  of 
every  Church  in  every  age,  modifying  its  opinions,  its  spirit,  and  its 
practices.  The  history  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
history,  proves  this.  To  take  one  example.  It  is  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  and  somewhat  mystical  philosophy  which  is  held  by  a  few 
minds  of  the  present  day,  that  has  produced  the  movement  that  is  now 
going  on  in  the  Church  of  England.  Whatever  kind  of  philosophy  is 
taught  in  the  Universities,  and  imbibed  by  the  theological  and  other 
students  in  attendance  there,  it  will  modify  or  give  a  colour  to  their 
religious  opinions.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  sound  system  of  philo- 
sophy being  taught  in  all  Universities  —  without  which,  creeds  and 
articles  of  religious  belief  will  be  of  little  avail  in  promoting  sound  and 
scriptural  views  of  religion  among  those  who  are  destined  to  become 
the  teachers  of  others. 

Seeing,  then,  the  influence  of  philosophy  over  the  opinions  and  actions 
of  man,  over  science,  legislation,  literature,  and  religion,  and  seeing 
that  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  always  held  sway  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  time,  exercising  a  useful  or 
a  baneful  sway  according  to  its  nature,  we  must  conclude  that  mental 
philosophy  ought  to  form  not  only  an  important  part  of  the  education 
of  man,  but  should,  also,  claim  his  attentive  consideration  during  every 
period  of  his  active  existence.  It  ought  to  be  his  constant  aim  to 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  sound,  pure,  and  elevated  philosophy  of 
mind.  Further,  an  individual  may  have  some  excuse  for  his  being 
ignorant  of  many  sciences,  but  can  have  none  for  his  ignorance  of  mind. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  telescope  to  sweep  the  heavens,  and 
aid  his  study  of  astronomy ;  and  he  may  remain  almost  ignorant  of  the 
unseen  world  of  life  around  him,  from  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
microscope  to  reveal  its  wonders ;  and  of  chemistry,  from  his  want  of 
proper  instruction  and  suitable  apparatus.  But  he  has  the  means 
within  himself  to  become  even  a  master  in  mental  science.  Unaided 
and  alone,  he  may  study  mental  phenomena  as  they  are  manifested 
within  himself,  or  as  they  are  exhibited  in  those  around  him.  In 
addition  to  the  careful  study  of  the  standard  works  on  mental  philo- 
sophy, the  student  should  study  mind  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
and  not  confine  his  attention  to  books  bearing  expressly  upon  the 
subject.  He  ought  to  study  the  human  mind  as  it  is  reflected  on  the 
page  of  history, — here,  as  in  the  world,  he  may  obtain  a  practical 
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knowledge  of  mankind,  as  well  as  become  acquainted  with  the  march 
of  the  human  mind  upwards  through  successive  ages  and  civilizations  to 
the  present  time,  and  also  learn  the  various  circumstances  which  influ- 
enced or  retarded  its  progress  and  development.  And  he  should  study 
the  mind  as  it  is  depicted  by  the  powerful  genius  of  Shakespeare,  who 
has  withdrawn  the  veil  from  the  human  heart,  laid  bare,  with  a 
master's  hand,  its  hidden  mysteries;  explained  the  "subtilties  of  thought 
and  the  laws  of  passion" ;  who  has  presented  us  with  a  complete 
analysis  of  mind,  with  a  perfect  anatomy  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
desires  of  man.  And  whether  delineating  the  subtilties  of  love,  the 
turbulence  of  passion,  the  rage  of  madness,  or  the  chatterings  of  imbe- 
cility, or  depicting  any  other  phase  of  mind  or  character,  he  is  equally 
natural,  faithful,  and  profound.  He  is  a  metaphysician  worthy  of  the 
closest  study.  The  mind  should  be  studied  also  as  it  is  exhibited  under 
the  mild  and  genial  sway  of  Christianity,  and  as  it  struggles  for  utter- 
ance through  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  infidelity,  and  as  it  is  de- 
veloped under  the  sway  of  the  different  religions  and  the  different 
forms  of  political  government.  It  should  be  studied  among  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  in  its  development,  maturity,  and 
decay ;  in  health  and  in  disease,  at  the  festive  board  and  at  the  hour 
of  death.  But,  above  all,  the  psychological  student  should  study 
his  own  mind.  It  is  here  that  his  progress  in  mental  science  will  be 
most  satisfactory.  For  by  attending  closely  to  his  own  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  desires,  and  observing  their  springs  and  modes  of  action, 
by  observing,  in  short,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  exhibited  in  him- 
self, he  may  not  only  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  action,  he  may  not  only  gain  a  knowledge  of  mental 
science,  but,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  gain  a  knowledge  of  himself 
— a  knowledge  of  his  powers  and  capacities,  his  motives  and  desires, 
his  virtues  and  defects, — a  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  im- 
prove his  intellectual  powers,  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
give  him  the  mastery  of  his  will,  make  him  firm  in  purpose  and  resolve, 
and  fit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 
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DOES  ANY  ANALOGY  EXIST  BETWEEN  INSANITY  AND 
DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION? 

BY  TH£  REV.  JOS.  SOUTEB, 
Chaplain  to  tkt  Ebmx  Countjf  Luuatie  Atjflum, 

We  have  often  heard  the  opinion,  indeed  it  is  asserted  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence,  bj  some  modem  believers  in  the  mystery  of  table- 
turning,  that  all  insane  persons  are  under  the  i)08session  of  devils. 
There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  no  less  positive  in  their 
conviction  that  the  influence  of  Satan  in  the  matter,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times,  \»  altogether  a  myth  and  an  exploded  folly.  These 
latter  hold  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely  insane.  Both  these 
opinions,  though  so  utterly  at  variance  with  each  other,  start  from  the 
same  point  of  some  supposed  and  seeming  analogy  between  insanity 
and  possession.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  reasonableness  of 
either  of  the  above  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  it,  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  consider  what  grounds  there  are  for  supposing 
that  such  analogy  exists.  Believing  this  subject  to  be  one  of  consider- 
able interest,  we  propose,  without  further  preface  or  apology,  to  enter 
upon  its  consideration,  in  a  spirit  alike  removed,  we  trust,  from  an 
unreasoning  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  irreverence  of  a  too 
bold  rationalism  on  the  other. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  Evangelists  make  any 
special  distinction  between  lunatics  and  demoniacs.  We  believe  it  to 
be  universally  acknowledged  that  no  example  is  given  of  the  cure  of 
insanity,  as  called  by  that  or  any  ana  ogous  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  possession  in  any  of  the  €k)6pels.  But  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  is  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  many 
writers,  as  proving  that  such  cures  were  performed,  and  that  no  analogy 
between  the  two  maladies  can  possibly  be  shown  to  exist.  And  cer- 
tainly this  passage  forms  a  very  plausible,  if  not  unanswerable  argument 
in  fovour  of  that  opinion.  We  will  quote  the  Evangelist's  words : — 
"  There  were  brought  to  Christ,  both  those  wliich  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  koI  ^ifAovii^ofuyovQ  koI  trtXrivia" 
(ofuyovtf  and  he  healed  them."  Valpy's  note  on  this  passage  is  most 
positive.  He  says, — "The  persons  possessed  with  devils  are  here 
expressly  distinguished  from  lunatics,  and  could  not  be  exactly  the 
same."  Many  writers,  both  before  and  since  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Valpy's  Greek  Testament,  have  maintained  the  same  opinion  ; 
indeed,  it  has  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  treason  or  heresy  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  about  it.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  expresses  the  utmost  contempt 
and  pity  for  those  who  are  irrational  enough,  or  infidel  enough,  to 
believe  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely  inaane. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  words  already  quoted  from  St.  Matthew  do,  in  a 
certain  sense,  distinguish  the  demoniacs  and  lunatics  from  each  other  ; 
and  if  this  distinction  could  be  shown  to  be  of  as  positive  a  nature  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  we  readily  admit  that  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  every  devout  believer  in  revelation  would  be  set  at  rest.  But 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  distinction  made  by  the  Evan- 
gelist is  not  of  this  nature,  and  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the 
opinion  that  the  two  diseases  are  analogous.  Now  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  word  translated  "  lunatic,"  occurs  in  only  two  places 
in  the  New  Testament.  Both  these  passages  are  in  the  same  gospel ; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  same  meaning  is  attached 
to  the  word  in  each  case.  But  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages,  the 
Evangelist  uses  the  word  lunatic  and  demoniac  interchangeably.  To 
the  same  man  he  applies  both  terms ;  or  at  least,  he  says  of  him,  when 
our  Lord  had  healed  him,  llfiXSev  aV  abrov  ro  Zai^dvioy,  "  the  demon 
departed  from  him.'*  St.  Luke  also,  and  St.  Mark,  in  whose  gospels 
this  miracle  is  recorded,  both  speak  of  him  as  a  demoniac.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  in  one  sense  the  two  classes  were  not  distinct  at  all. 
Both  were  possessed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  meaning  this  word 

(TtKuvial^ofuvoQ,  or  lunatic,  has ;  and  since  the  passage  quoted  first  from 

St.  Matthew  distinguished  it  from  demoniac,  in  what  respect  it  is  that 

the  two  differ.     We  refer  our  readers  to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 

St.  Matthew,  as  showing  in  what  sense  that  Evangelist  understood  and 

used  the  word.     A  "lunatic"  is  brought  to  our  Lord  ;  the  symptoms 

of  his  disease,  and  the  circumstances  attending  his  cure,  are  briefly 

recounted.     What  are  these  symptoms  ?     Tne  child's  father  describes 

them  :  he  says  this  lunatic  son  was  "  deaf  and  dumb ;  he  fell  often  into 

the  fire  and  into  the  water."     If  we  turn  to  the  parallel  place  in 

St.  Mark,  we  find  him  still  further  described  as  being  "  torn" — or 

rather  as  the  word  prjaaei  signifies,  and  is  translated  in  the  margin — 

"  dashed" — thrown  upon  the  ground  ;  and  "  he  foameth,  and  gnasheth 

with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away."    St.  Luke  adds  yet  another  word  to 

the  description  of  this  case  : — "  When  the  spirit  taketh  him,  he  crieth 

out,  and  it  throws  him  into  convulsions,"   tnrapaffffti  aMv.     It  is 

scarcely  possible   to   come  to   any  other  conclusion   than   that    the 

"lunatic"  described  above  in  the  gospels  was  simply  epileptic.     The 

poet  Lucretius  describes  one  labouring  under  this  malady  in  terms 

exactly  similar : — 

**  spumas  agit,  ingemit.  et  tremit  artus 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur." 

Numerous  examples  answering  to  this  description  of  "  the  lunatic,'* 

might  be  found  in  the  epileptic  wards  of  every  asylum.     We  think  it 

cl  ear,  therefore,  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  a£&x  to  the  word  ocXiff^iA- 
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(ofievoc  by  any  means  the  wide  signification  now  attached  to  our  cor- 
responding word  "  lunatic.*'  Nor  did  he,  in  applying  to  it  the  meaning 
of  epileptic,  use  it  in  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  sense.  Galen 
so  uses  it.  And  we  find,  on  reference  to  the  learned  and  most  valuable 
lexicon  of  Poter  Mintert,  that  this  is  the  only  meaning  he  attaches  to 
it.  His  words  arc  "  aeXriviaiofievoi,  liinatici  sunt,  qui  epilepsidy  seu 
morbo  comitiali  lahoranty* 

We  have  shown  before  that  in  one  sense  St.  Matthew  does  not  dis- 
tinguish demoniacs  from  lunatics  at  all;  and  we  think  the  above 
remarks  prove  that  when  he  does  represent  them  as  he  does  in  chapter 
four,  verse  twenty-four,  as  two  distinct  classes,  the  difference  between 
them  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  difference  between  our  maniacs 
who  do  not  suffer  from  epilepsy,  and  those  who  do. 

We  think,  then,  that  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  unless 
demoniacal  possessions  and  insanity  be  considered  analogous,  no  single 
instance  of  the  cure  of  what  we  should  now  call  an  insane  person  is 
recorded  in  any  of  the  gospels.  Not  even  in  the  most  general  manner 
is  any  such  cure  alluded  to.  And  this  not  only  paves  the  way  for  a 
further  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  but  also, 
as  we  hope  to  show,  aids  very  materially  in  determining  what  that 
meaning  is.  For  if,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  and  asserted  too  in 
terms  of  no  measured  contempt  for  the  intellect  or  the  principles  of 
those  who  hold  the  contrary,  the  demoniac  laboured  under  an  afiiiction 
totally  different  from  any  mere  mal-organization  or  lesion  of  the  brain, 
how,  then,  is  the  proved  omission  in  that  case  of  any  miraculous  cure 
of  insanity  from  all  the  gospel  histories  to  be  explained  ?  Such  an 
omission  can  only  be  accoimted  for  on  the  supposition,  either  that  no 
insane  persons  existed  at  the  time ;  or,  that  though  they  did  exist, 
none  were  brought  for  cure ;  or,  that  they  were  brought,  but  our  Lord 
did  not  heal  them ;  or,  that  he  healed  them,  but  the  fact  was  not 
deemed  important  enough  for  special  record  or  for  general  reference. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  subject  will  suffice  to  show  that 
any  one  of  these  suppositions  is  too  unreasonable  to  be  entertained. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Jews  alone,  of  all  the  nations  on 
earth,  were  exempt  from  this  fearful  and  mysterious  malady.  In  a 
condition  of  society  constituted  as  theirs  then  was,  there  was  every 

*  That  the  word  aiktivial^onivo^,  or  lunatic,  should  be  limited  in  its  application 
to  epileptics  only,  and  not  extended  to  all  the  insane,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  was  generally  believed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  belief  still  lingers  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  the  moon  has  a  decided  and  especial  influence  upon  epilepsy  :  and  that 
belief  seems  to  be  incorporated  in  the  wonl  ai\iivuil^6iuvoQ. 

Dr.  Guislain  says  that  though  '  *  mania  recurs  by  periodical  returns,  there  is  no 
Ttffularity  in  these  manifestations.  It  is  in  cases  of  epilepsy  tliat  the  greatest 
regularity  is  observed." 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  a  word  which  expresses  that  belief  in  lunar  influence 
should  be  implied,  ai  we  see  it  was  applied,  to  epUeptiee. 
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influence  at  work   upon    them    calculated    to  excite    and    produce 
insanity. 

The  glory  of  their  nation  had  departed.  They  were  crushed  beneath 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  power — a  power  regarded  by  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred,  of  horror  and  aversion.  Universal 
attention  was  eagerly  strained  to  catch  some  signs  of  coming  deliver- 
ance— signs  of  the  advent  of  that  period  predicted  by  their  prophets, 
and  believed  to  be  at  hand,  in  which,  as  they  hoped,  they  were  to  rise 
again  to  more  than  their  ancient  greatness,  and  their  enemies  and  con- 
querors were  to  be  for  ever  broken  and  destroyed,  "  beat  small  as  the 
dust'*  beneath  their  feet,  and  swept  away  before  the  whirlwind  of  their 
power.  Yet  no  signs  of  such  deliverance  could  be  seen.  Proofs  of  their 
degradation  and  of  a  miserable  thraldom  met  them  in  all  directions. 

The  Roman  tax-gatherer  came  with  his  hated  exactions,  and  if  they 
dared  to  resist  him,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  law  was  avenged  by  the 
magistrate  or  the  soldier.  Such  visions  as  these  were  the  things  that 
met  their  gaze,  whilst  they  strained  their  eyes  looking  for  signals  of 
returning  glory.  It  would  almost  seem  to  them  as  if  the  words  of  their 
prophets  had  been  spoken  in  vain.  Their  elated  hopes  of  dominion 
would  appear  but  as  the  dreams  of  delirium.  When  they  looked  for 
deliverance,  some  Roman  pageant,  like  a  mocking  fiend,  laughed  at 
their  misery,  and  poured  scorn  upon  them.  When  fchey  conspired  and 
struggled  to  be  free,  their  conspiracies  were  detected  and  crushed,  and 
they  sunk  only  to  a  deeper  slavery.  They  fell  down  exhausted  by 
these  convulsive  efforts  ;  their  chains  were  fastened  more  firmly  around 
them.  It  is  impossible  but  that  multitudes  should  be  driven  to 
madness  by  this  degradation  and  misery.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
the  deepest  corruption  spread  and  festered  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
people.  There  was  unbridled  licence  of  lust  amongst  them ;  hatred 
one  of  another,  divisions,  jealousies,  cruelty,  sensuality.  Could  the 
national  conscience  sleep  amidst  all  this?  It  is  impossible.  The 
remembrance  of  what  they  had  been,  when  God's  laws  had  been  more 
regarded  amongst  them ;  the  knowledge  of  what  they  were  then,  when 
all  law,  human  and  divine,  was  hated  and  trampled  on,  could  not  fail, 
however  their  moral  sense  might  be  deadened,  to  rouse  them  to  remorse, 
and  to  haunt  them  with  all  ghastly  apparitions  and  fears  for  the  future. 
Palpable  and  monstrous  distortions  of  mind  must  have  arisen  out  of 
such  a  state  as  theirs.  Having  lost  their  faith  in  God,  they  had  come 
to  believe  in  lying  vanities.  They  bent  their  attention  to  forbidden 
science  to  see,  it  may  be,  whether  they  could  not  gather  hope  from 
that.  They  believed  in,  and  consulted  demons.  It  is  from  facts  like 
these  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  accounts  for  the  demoniacs  that  there  were 
amongst  them.  But  these  are  the  thuigs  which  always  overthrow  the 
balance  of  the  mind,  aud  lay  it  open  to  the  incursions  of  disease. 
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These  are  the  causes  which  invariably  drive  men  to  madness,  and  sink 
them  and  their  ofTspring  to  a  helpless  idiocy,  and  to  incurable  mania. 
The  supposition,  then,  that  there  were  no  insane  persons  existing  in 
the  time  when  our  Lord  appeared  in  Judea  is  most  unreasonable. 

And  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  instances 
of  mania  amongst  them,  but  none  were  brought  to  Christ  for  cure. 
They  brought  their  sick,  the  poor  paralytic,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  dumb ;  they  even  besought  Him  to  come  to  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  did  not  doubt  that  if  He  spake  the  word,  disease  should  be 
arrested,  and  the  dead  should  Hve.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conceive 
that  they  would  leave  their  maniacs,  the  victims  of  a  malady  the  moet 
pairiful,  the  most  terrible  that  man  can  be  subject  to,  the  most  danger* 
ous  also  to  society,  and  not  bring  them  also  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  beseeching  Him  to  heal  them  ?  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
they  did  bring  to  Him  the  insane ;  and  the  supposition  that  they  were 
brought  to  Him  in  vain,  is  too  irreverent  to  be  entertained.  He  healed 
disease ;  He  opened  blind  eyes,  and  unstopped  deaf  ears ;  He  loosed  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb ;  the  very  grave  gave  back  its  dead  at  the  bidding 
of  His  word.  Who,  then,  dare  doubt  His  power  to  dispel  the  delusions 
of  a  diseased  understanding,  and  to  restore  sanity  ?  or  who,  that  has 
read  His  life,  dare  doubt  His  willingness  to  exercise  that  power  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  He  healed  the  insane,  as  many 
as  were  brought  to  Him.  And  this  work  would  be  so  wonderful,  so  un- 
heard-of a  miracle,  so  mighty  a  proof  that  He  was  indeed  the  Kestorer 
of  mankind,  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Light  "  which  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Evan^ 
gelists,  who  delight  to  set  forth  His  greatness,  should  all  of  tliem  have 
omitted  to  record  a  miracle  like  this.  But,  unless  the  word  demoniao 
have  this  meaning  of  insane,  they  have  omitted  it ;  there  is  not  even  an 
allusion  to  it.  This  fact  gives  to  our  mind  no  small  degree  of  proba- 
bility to  the  opinion,  that  the  two  words  mean  the  same  thing ; — a  pro- 
babiUty  which  is  further  heightened  by  this :  that  all  we  read  of  the 
character  and  acts  of  these  demoniacs  corresponds  in  a  most  marked  de- 
gree with  all  we  know  and  witness  of  the  character  and  acts  of  the  insane. 

In  adducing  our  proof  of  this  position,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  meaning,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  very  woixls,  of 
the  Evangelists'  descriptions  of  persons  possessed. 

They  were  "fierce,"  ungovernable,  violent,  possessed  of  unnatxiral 
strength.  They  were  "bound  with  fetters  and  chains,"  which  "  they 
plucked  asunder,  and  broke  in  pieces."  "  No  man  could  tame  them.'* 
They  dwelt  naked  (for  "  they  tore  their  clothes"  from  them)  upon  the 
mountains  and  "  among  the  tombs,"  and  "  no  man  durst  pass  by  the 
way."  One  is  spoken  of  as  crying  («:paf  wk),  uttering  screams,  and  tearing 
himself  with  stones.     We  add  nothing  to  this  description  except  to 
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observe,  that  the  language  which  they  are  represented  as  addressing  to 
our  Lord  is  characterised  by  the  same  irrational  wildness  as  their  acts. 
"  They  ran  to  Jesus,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  1  adjure 
thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not."  We  venture  to  say  that  if 
this  description,  selected  in  the  above  words  from  one  or  other  of  the 
gospels,  were  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  book,  any  number  of  persons 
who  should  read  it,  or  hear  it  read,  would,  without  hesitation,  unani- 
mously pronounce  the  men  whom  it  represents  to  us  to  be  maniacs. 
Be  it  remembered  that  there  were  no  institutions  then  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  their  disorder.  They  were  probably  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  violence,  which  would  naturally  increase  their  fury.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  fly  to  uninhabited  places,  and  that 
men  should  not  dare  to  go  near  them.  The  case  would  be  the  same 
with  our  insane,  if  the  treatment  were  the  same.  It  has  been  so, 
within  every  man's  memory,  before  that  modern  and  milder  treatment 
came  into  operation  ;  that  system  of  moral  instead  of  mechanical 
restraint,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  and  glories  of  an  enlightened 
medical  science.  Even  under  this  milder  and  wiser  system  of  ruling 
them,  their  character  and  language  present  many  points  of  strong 
similarity  with  the  above  descriptions.  They  often  burst  out  into  acts 
of  the  wildest  violence;  they  often  believe  and  fear  that  those  who 
approach  them  as  friends  are  come  "  to  torment  them." 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit,  notwithstanding  the  great,  we 
might  almost  say  perfect,  similarity  there  is  between  the  demoniacs 
and  the  insane,  there  are  still  very  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that  interpretation  which  would  represent  them  as  one  and  the 
same.  These  difficulties,  wliich  we  hope  to  remove  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  arise  from  some  peculiarities  in  the  Evangelists'  lan- 
guage, not  easy  to  reconcile  with  modem  scientific  theories  of  insanity. 
The  demons,  that  are  declared  to  "possess  them,"  are  described  as 
uttering  adjurations  to  our  Lord,  and  exerting  violent  acts  of  power 
over  their  victims.  Oar  Lord  in  return  is  spoken  of  as  addressing  His 
words  to  them,  giving  His  command  to  them  to  depart,  or  His  per- 
mission to  enter  a  herd  of  swine.  Now  even  allowing  that  you  are 
not  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  description  from  the  Evangelists  that 
would  be  presented  to  you  in  a  medical  treatise — admitting  that  their 
purpose  was  entirely  different — still  there  is  a  something  in  the  language 
which  speaks  of  men  as  "possessed  by  devils,"  which  seems  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  mere  insanity.  This  difficulty  is  some- 
times attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  very  summary  manner,  by  the 
answer  that  our  Lord  and  His  followers  described  the  malady  in  such 
terms  out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.     We  cannot  think 
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that  this  is  an  adequate  or  even  a  fair  reply  to  the  difficulty.  For  it 
implies  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  deliberately  countenanced  an 
opinion  which  they  knew  to  be  fake ;  that  they  fostered  superstition 
though  their  professed  object  was  to  proclaim  only  truth. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would  never  sanction  any  falsehood — 
they  would  never  countenance  any  superstition.  We  may  be  quite  sure, 
also,  that  when  they  spoke  of  the  miserable  victims  of  madness,  as 
haifioyt^ofuyoi,  they  had  some  real  and  deep  meaning  in  it.  And  we 
beli(}ve  that  only  by  taking  this  view,  and  meeting  the  difficulty  which 
the  words  present  fairly  and  honestly,  shall  we  be  able  to  find  any 
answer  to  it.  No  argument  was  ever  yet  really  strengthened,  but 
rather  weakened,  by  disingenuousness  and  evasions. 

There  lay  a  very  awful  truth  \mder  their  words — a  truth  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  scarcely  held  in  view  at  all,  but  to  a  great  extent  obscured 
and  overlooked,  in  the  meaning  so  often  attached  to  their  words,  of  a 
real,  visible,  palpable  demon  being  within  the  men.  What  the  Evan- 
gelists believeil,  and  meant  their  readers  to  believe,  was  this,  that  all 
evil,  especially  such  evil  as  affected  the  spirits  and  minds  of  men,  was 
the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  they  represent  Christ  as  the  Deliverer  from 
this  evil.  Now  if  they  had  represented  Him  as  healing  men's  bodies 
only,  wliilst  He  passed  over  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  they  would 
scarcely  have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  the  Deliverer  was  —  the  De- 
stroyer of  the  devil's  power,  the  Restorer  of  man's  true  humanity.  To 
attribute  then,  as  they  do,  the  malady  of  insane  men  to  the  ''posses- 
sion" and  power  of  Satan,  is  only  speaking  in  accordance  with  the 
view  given  above — in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Bible — in  accordance  also  with  their  own  expressed  teaching  with 
reference  to  the  diseases  of  the  body.  For,  in  recording  the  case  of 
that  poor  "  daughter  of  Abraham"  boimd,  and  bowed  together  with 
the  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  "  she 
was  bound  by  Satan."  He  is  descril>ed  in  another  place  as  possessing 
"  the  power  of  death,"  ro  icparoc  rov  davaTov.  To  this  it  will  naturally 
be  answered  that  though  disease  and  death  are  represented  as  the  work 
of  the  devil,  yet  we  never  read  of  any  diseased  man  as  being  "|>o«- 
sessed  by  the  devil."  Of  course  we  never  do.  The  language  would 
be  absurd  and  false  in  such  a  case.  For  disease  affects  only  the  body, 
the  outer  shell,  and  not  the  real  ego  of  the  man.  But  insanity  pos- 
sesses the  mind,  the  actual  personality  of  the  man.  Therefore  in  the 
one  case  it  is  simply  said,  Satan  hath  bound  the  body ;  but  in  the  other, 
the  man  is  ))0S8essed  with  him.  And  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to 
infer  from  this  language,  in  the  one  case,  that  actual  demons  dwelt 
within  the  man,  as  it  would  in  the  other  that  diseased  men  were 
stricken   or  bound,  or  the  dead  cut  off,  in  every  case  by  an  actual 
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stroke  or  personal  act  of  the  Evil  One.  What  is  really  meant  is  this — 
that  disease  and  death  are  the  effect  of   that  sin  which  the    devil 
tempted  man  to  commit,  and  still  tempts  him  to  perpetuate ;  and  that 
insanity  also  is  the  result  of  the  same  malignant  influence,  exerted  on 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.     This,  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Scripture  words  on  the  subject.     We  never  read  of  one  single 
case  possessed  by  Satan,  the  actual,  the  real  ^idfloXoc,  but  by  laifioviQ^ 
or   haiixovia  —  evil    influences   proceeding  from  the   Prince   of  Evil. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  word  laimav  itself  to  indicate  more 
tlian  this  —nothing  to  indicate,  necessarily,  a  personal  existence.     It  is 
used  in  one  case,  at  least,  by  the  Septuagint  translators  in  no  stronger 
meaning  than  this,  rather  indeed  a  weaker,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  yjw  res  nihili,  any  vain,  perishable  thing,  particularly  idols. 

.  And  everything  which  the  Evangelists  predicate  of  these  demons 
is  perfectly  easy  of  explanation  on  the  supposition  that  the  ^aiftoreQ 
were  not  personal  existences.  It  is  true  they  are  spoken  of  as  cast- 
ing their  victims  into  the  fire,  &c.  But  every  language  has  forms 
of  expression  analogous  to  this.  It  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
in  an  Eastern  language ;  that  the  words  and  deeds  of  a  man  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  insanity  should  be  attributed,  not  to  the  man,  but 
to  the  influence  by  which  he  was  impelled.  Free  as  our  own  language 
is  from  all  tendency  of  the  kind,  we  have  analogies  even  in  it.  We  per- 
sonify anger ;  and  men's  words  uttered  in  passion  are  overlooked  and 
forgiven,  as  being  not  his  own  words,  but  those  of  that  furor  that  pos- 
sessed him.  We  say  of  the  follies  and  inanities  uttered  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  *'  It  is  the  wine  speaking."  The  language  of  the 
Evangelists  means  no  more  than  this — a  man  utters  wild  words,  or 
does  deeds  of  folly  and  madness,  but  the  man's  mind  is  not  under  his 
own  control ;  an  evil  influence  possesses  him,  therefore  his  deeds  and 
words  are  not  attributed  to  himself,  but  the  evil  power,  or  haifiuty,  that 
has  rule  over  him.  It  is  just  the  very  language  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  Gospel  descriptions  of  the  men ;  the  very  language  that  would 
appear  most  natural  and  proper,  more  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  insane  persons  often  speak  and  act  under  an 
impulse  against  which  their  real  self  rebels,  but  is  too  weak  to  resist. 
We  quote  as  an  authority  for  this  assertion  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Guis- 
lain  on  the  subject,  from  the  analysis  of  his  work  which  appeared  in 
former  numbers  of  this  journal : — **  I  have  known  patients  who  have 
said  to  me,  *  Something,  I  know  not  what,  an  electric  force,  perhaps, 

compels  me I   miist   act   in    opposition   to   my   intentions.' 

Others  say,  *  There  is  in  me  some  one  who  is  not  myself — who  drives 
me,  and  forces  me  to  act.'  '* 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  insane  must  have  seen  cases  of 
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this  kind  ;  men  possessed  of  a  sort  of  double  consciousness ;  the  actual 
ego  of  the  men  feeling  itself  fettered,  or  driven  onward  by  some  strange 
impulse,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  the  thraldom,  yet  not  having 
strength  of  will  to  resist  it. 

The  tenour  of  these  observations  is  to  prove  that  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Evangelists  in  speaking  of  the  demoniacs,  though  at 
first  sight  it  presents  us  with  some  difficulties,  is  not,  on  a  fuller  con* 
sideration,  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  insane  and  the  demo- 
niacs are  one.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  overthrow  that  theory ;  so 
that  the  arguments  which  we  employ  to  show  the  analogy  between 
the  character  and  acts  of  the  insane  and  of  demoniacs  remain  in  their 
full  force,  unassailcd  and  unassailable. 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  offer  some  evidence,  that  in  giving  to  the 
word  the  signification  of  maniac  or  insane,  we  are  not  imposing  upon 
it  an  arbitrary  meaning  of  our  own.  We  are  not  without  proof  that 
this  is  the  sense  which  the  Jews  and  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  them- 
selves put  upon  it.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  Essay,  that 
the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  employs  this,  or  an  equivalent  term,  as 
synonymous  with  the  word  Lunatic,  or  Epileptic.  Now,  if  an 
epileptic  person  were  demoniac,  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  did  not  employ  the  word  to  signify  a  super- 
natural disease.  And  since  their  application  of  it  shows  that  it  has 
also  a  wider  meaning,  and  that  it  refers  to  a  cla.ss  of  diseased  persons 
of  whom  the  epileptics  are  but  a  small  portion,  how  irresistible  the 
conclusion  that  that  class  to  whom  they  applied  it  were  simply  the 
insane.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  St.  Matthew's 
account  of  the  healing  of  one  of  these  demoniacs,  he  speaks  of  the  man 
after  his  restoration  to  health,  as  *'  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed^ 
and  in  his  right  wind:^^  tntH^vovvra  is  the  word  he  employs  on  this 
occasion  —  a  word  which  clearly  intimates  that,  according  to  this 
writer,  his  state  of  mind  was  unsound  before,  but  the  miracle  of  heal- 
ing had  given  back  its  sanity  again. 

The  people  also  affixed  this  meaning  to  the  term.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  read  of  them  uttering  these  blasphemous  words  to  our 
Lord, — "Thou  hast  a  devil:*'  an  expression  exactly  analogous  to  the 
w^ords, "  Thou  art  demoniac."  Now  they  apply  this  expression  to  Him, 
not  because  of  any  supposed  wickedness  in  Him,  but  because  His  lan- 
guage appeared  to  them  unintelligible,  incoherent  raving.  He  said, 
they  went  about  to  kill  him.  They  thought  this  the  dream  of  a 
madman.  He  told  them,  by  implication,  that  they  were  not  Abraham's 
children.  They  thought  it  the  language  of  folly  and  delusion,  and 
ai^ain  apply  the  term  to  Him.  He  told  them,  if  a  man  kept  His  saying, 
He  should  not  see  death.     This  seemed  to  them  madder  than  all. 

i>d2 
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Abraham  was  dead,  and  the  prophets.  It  seemed  to  them  the  wildest 
folly ;  and  they  replied,  "  Now  we  know  thou  hast  a  devil."  On  the 
fomiih  occasion  they  clearly  explain  their  meaning, — "  He  hath  a  devil 
and  is  mad,'^  koi  fxaivEi, — He  was  under  delusion,  a  wild  and  mad 
enthusiast,  deceived,  and  a  deceiver. 

This  KoX  fjiaiyei  of  theirs  is  the  very  term  applied  by  Festus  to  St. 
Paul,  when  he  believed  him,  as  thei/  believed  Christ,  to  be  speaking  the 
words  of  a  wild  delusion. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  expression, "  Thou  art  demoniac,"  is  only 
a  Jewish  way  of  declaring  that  a  man  is  mad,  deluded,  wild,  insane. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  say  just  one  word  in  reply  to  a  large 
class  of  persons,  whose  scruples  we  wish  to  respect,  who  believe  that 
our  view  on  this  subject  goes  far  to  deprive  our  Saviour's  most  won- 
derful works  of  all  that  made  them  miraculous.  We  scarcely  flatter  our- 
selves that  any  argument  of  ours  will  carry  conviction  to  their  mind. 
We  do  not  know  what  views  thei/  entertain  of  insanity.  It  may  seem 
to  them  a  very  slight,  unnoticeable  miracle  to  heal  it  with  a  single 
word,  as  our  Lord  did.  But  for  ourselves  we  must  confess  that  to 
restore  the  demented  to  vigour  of  thought,  to  banish  all  mental  delu- 
sions, to  heal  raving  maniacs  and  hopeless  idiots  in  an  instant  and 
with  one  single  word  of  power,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  grandest,  noblest, 
most  Godlike  miracles  we  can  possibly  conceive  of  It  is  a  miracle 
which,  to  our  thinking,  has  a  much  deeper  meaning  for  us,  and  all 
generations  of  men — a  meaning  that  appeals  much  more  to  our  sym- 
pathies than  that  which  represents  Christ  as  ejecting  from  men  actual, 
palpable  devils.  For  in  the  one  case,  wonderful  though  the  work  is, 
He  is  but  healing  a  disease  which  never,  that  we  know  of,  appeared 
before,  and  never  may  appear  again.  Whilst  in  the  other.  He  cures  a 
malady  which  all  men  concur  in  believing  to  be  the  most  fearful  that 
can  afflict  humanity ;  a  malady  that  has  existed  in  every  age  of  the 
world;  a  malady  that  may  befall  any  one  of  us,  since,  to  use  the 
language  of  an  eloquent  and  learned  writer  on  insanity,  "  neither  the 
genius  of  a  Southey  or  a  Tasso,  nor  the  wit  and  vigour  of  a  Swift,  nor 
the  tenderness  of  a  Cowley,  nor  the  piety  and  talent  of  a  Cruden  or  Hall, 
can  exempt  men  from  its  influence."  In  healing  this  disease,  Christ 
appears  as  the  Lord  of  mind  and  matter,  the  Restorer  of  our  true  and 
real  humanity.  He  declares  to  us,  by  this  miracle,  that  as  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Evil  One  to  overthrow  the  balance  of  the  mind  and  cover 
it  with  darkness ;  so  it  is  Ilis  work  to  restore  and  give  light.  And  all 
they  whose  lives  and  talents  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  painful 
disease,  that  they  may  mitigate  the  evils  of  it  and  remove  them,  have 
thus,  in  their  noble  work  of  mercy,  the  encouragement  of  His  Divine 
example. 
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Twelfth  Lecture. 

{ContiHued/rom  No.  XXVII.,  page  413.) 

On  delirium  or  disorfUr  of  the  ideas. — I  have  shown  you  the  moral  sensibility 
painfully  affected,  the  j)assions  diseased,  and  the  pathological  perturbations  of 
the  will.  Now  let  us  consider  morbid  ideas,  delinum.  Delirium,  which  I  shall 
define  to  be  a  marked  aberration  of  reason,  is  an  error  in  the  conceptions,  a 
disorder  in  the  ideas,  which  the  patient  can  neither  resist,  nor  put  an  end  to ; 
it  is  always  a  chronic  condition  in  which  he  regards  as  realities  the  phantoms 
of  his  imagination. 

The  delirium  may  be  general^  or  partial  when  it  relates  to  certain  isolate 
ideas.  There  are  two  species  of  delirium — one  essentialy  pure,  cotistituting  a 
disorder  absolutely  simple;  the  other  symptomaticy  secondary,  tertiary,  arisinff 
at  the  same  time  as  other  disorders,  and  disappearing  with  them.  In  special 
delirium,  the  patients  preserve  more  or  less  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  iiealthv 
man.  The  memorv  remains  intact ;  th(;y  count,  calculate ;  they  distinguish 
right  and  wrong ;  they  judge  of  events ;  up  to  a  certain  point  they  can  conduct 
themselves  suitably  in  society,  sometimes  even  carry  on  their  atfairs.  Most 
frecpcutly  delirious  madmen  are  not  conscious  of  their  state;  they  look  u[>on 
their  dreams  as  realities.  There  are  states  in  which  reason  and  the  imagination 
engender  errors,  and  in  which  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  the  sport  of  an  intel- 
lectual phantasmagoria.     This  state  is  not  delirium. 

In  partial  delirium,  the  sleep  may  be  disturbed;  but  the  nutritive  functions 
are  rarely  disturbed. 

I  recognise  four  distinct  categories  of  erroneous  conceptions, — 1.  An  clccus- 
at  ire  d-elirinm. 

Many  patients  thus  affected  talk  of  secret  means  which  their  pretended  ene- 
mies use  against  them.  Often  these  imaginary  beings  act  at  a  distance ;  they 
have  electncitv,  magnetism  at  their  disposal. 

A  captain,  tormerly  aide-de-camp  to  Byron,  in  Greece,  now  in  this  establish- 
ment, is  convinced  that  enemies  in  the  island  of  Ipsara  work  upon  his  mind  by 
the  aid  of  a  machine  he  does  not  describe.  "  Yes,  sir,  those  villains  yonder  are 
working  the  machine  ....  you  know  the  machine."  If  yon  ask  him  what 
machine  ?  he  smiles  cunningly,  as  if  to  say,  "  You,  too,  are  setting  a  trap  for 
me." 

We  have  patients  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  pump-water 
is  poisoned,  and  that  arsenic  is  put  into  all  the  food.  They  refuse  food  accord- 
ingly. In  this  case  the  rcfusiil  has  a  motive ;  they  refuse  because  they  think  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  folly,  on  the  contrary,  this  refusal  is  a  caprice  of 
the  will ;  the  patient  refuses  to  eat  without  knowing  whv. 

Others  behold  spies  on  every  side.  The  features  of  these  change,  they  turn 
pale  at  the  sight  of  another  patient,  or  of  a  keeper  approaching  thein ;  they  take 
them  for  assassins  or  traitors.  This  species  constitutes  a  form  of  transition 
which  connects  delirium  with  mania ;  the  whole  condition  announces  excita- 
tion, exaltation.  In  simple  accusative  delirium,  the  patient  is  much  more 
calm. 

2.  The  delirium  of  inspiration.  I  define  the  condition  of  those  affected  with 
this  fonn  by  describing  them  under  the  term  of  erotic  monode/irious,  religions, 
ambitious,  and  hypochondriac  monode/iriovs. 

Erotic  acts  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  marked  derangement  in  the 
conceptions  and  ideas.  These  are  false  interpretations,  pretended  marriages, 
the  persuasion  of  having  had  children  contrary  to  the  fact.  This  is  metromono 
delirium. 
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Religious  monodelirium  takes  the  forms  of  theomonodelirium,  monodemono- 
delirium,  monodemonolatry,  when  the  patient  persuades  himself  he  is  ill  hell, 
and  worships  Sal  an.  This  vesania,  in  our  days  very  rare,  was  commoD,  aud 
sometimes  epidemic  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Religious  delirium  also  includes  prophets,  men  who  believe  they  enjoy  a 
celestial  existence,  and  madmen  calling  themselves  God.  You  will  observe  in 
examining  these  patients,  that  you  must  excite  them  in  the  direction  of  their 
delirium,  in  order  to  bring  out  their  delirious  conceptions.  They  may  reason 
well  upon  a  number  of  subjects,  provided  you  do  not  touch  upon  that  of  their 
delirium. 

We  have  also  kinc:s,  queens,  and  princes. 

There  is  a  class  of  dehrious  illusionists  whom  I  will  call  the  metamorphosed. 
There  is  a  patient  who  believes  himself  transported  into  a  dwelling  which  is  not 
that  where  he  really  is.  There  is  another  who  believes  he  has  grown  a  foot  in 
the  course  of  the  nifj^ht ;  all  his  teeth  have  fallen  out,  but  he  pretends  to  have 
got  others,  much  whiter ;  he  has  no  longer  legs,  or  arms ;  his  legs  are  glass ; 
ne  has  animals  in  his  stomach ;  he  has  no  bowels. 

Under  this  order  of  vesania  must  be  classed  the  zoanthropists,  who  imagine 
themselves  changed  into  beasts. 

A  fourth  group  comprises  those  labouring  under  hallucinations.  I  have  met 
with  women  who  cried  out  for  help,  imagining  that  their  children  were  bein^ 
butchered  in  the  adjoining  room.  In  others  the  hallucinations  are  visual 
Others  fancy  they  smell  foul  odours.  Less  frequently  the  sense  of  taste  or  that 
of  touch  is  aflfected. 

But  these  forms  are  not  often  simple;  several  forms  are  observed  to- 
gether. 

Intermissions  are  less  perceptible  in  delirium  than  in  mania.  The  durar 
tion  of  this  kind  of  alienation  is  very  long.  It  may  last  for  years 
without  much  affecting  the  health.  Sometimes  it  ends  in  dementia;  rarely 
in  mania. 

Thirteenth  Lecture. 
Of  Dementia,  or  the  obtmion  and  obliteration  of  the  phrenic  act*. 

The  phenomenoloay  of  dementia. — Dementia  is  the  weakening  or  obliteration, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  moral  and  inlellcctual  faculties,  otten  accompanied 
by  the  diminution  or  extinction  of  the  motive  power. 

Five  fundamental  types  comi)ose  this  kind  oi  vesania : 

Fure  dementia :  the  exhaustion,  more  or  less  general,  of  the  phrenic  facul- 
ties. 

Stupidity:  the  partial  or  total  suspension  of  the  intellectual  and  motor 
acts. 

General  paralysis :  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  vocal, 
aud  locomotive  phenomena. 

Imbecility :  the  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

Idiocy:  the  non-evolution,  or  defective  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties,  ac- 
companied most  frequently  by  disorder  in  the  locomotive  acts ;  a  disease  con- 
nected with  a  congenital  state. 

This  division  is  based  upon  the  phenomenology.  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  many 
other  physicians  have  adopted  a  division  drawn  from  the  symptoms.  They 
distinguish  dementia  fi-om  idiocy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  see  m  idiocy,  if  we 
look  to  the  morbid  form,  anything  but  a  variety  of  dementia. 

I  admit  a  dementia  pure,  false,  complete,  incomplete,  special,  general,  primary, 
consecutive,  simple,  compound. 

1.  Pure  dementia :  amentia,  futuilas^  anoia. 
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Dementia  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vesaniae  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
It  is  an  exhaustion,  a  falling-oaok  of  the  phrenic  powers.  The  patient  hears, 
sees,  and  cannot  distinguish ;  he  neither  understands  nor  appreciates.  Dementia 
is  announced  by  an  expression  of  subjection,  of  apathy,  of  intellectual  nullity, 
by  an  attitude  relaxed  and  indolent,  a  want  of  dicnity,  a  certain  incapacity  for 
bodily  movements,  a  slow  elocution,  inane,  childish,  or  unmeaning  answers, 
a  difficulty,  an  impossibility  of  forming  ideas,  a  stupid  and  indificrent 
bearing. 

Dementia  is  faUe  or  real.  There  is  a  condition  which  often  deceives  the 
world.  Whenever  an  insane  person  has  no  spontaneity,  ceases  to  recognise  and 
to  understaud,  remembers  no  longer,  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  imbecile.  Well ! 
these  are  not  the  true  elements.  In  such  a  man  tiiere  may  be  an  oppression, 
and  not  an  extinction  of  force.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  acute  melan- 
choly and  acute  mania,  in  which  diseases  the  intelligence  seems  to  be  covered 
with  a  veil. 

This  is  the  acute  dementia  of  some  authors. 

Dementia  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

In  the  first  case,  the  mental  faculties  are  dead.  Dementia  is  incomplete 
when  the  patient  recognises  the  members  of  his  family,  remembers  the  name 
of  the  street  he  lives  in,  when  his  evacuations  are  not  involuntary.  The  Eng- 
lish call  this  "  apathetic  insanity."  Recovery  is  not  hopeless.  I  have  met  wiui 
it  in  men  recently  married,  in  drinkers,  in  epileptics,  taking  the  place  of  con- 
vulsive attacks,  and  after  long  sorrows. 

Another  variety  of  intellectual  decadence  has  been  called  hebetudo  pgychica; 
it  consists  especially  in  the  weakening  of  the  juc^ment,  of  the  reason. 

There  are  itpecial  dementias,  and  general.  The  patient  may  experience  a 
considerable  impairment  in  a  certain  range  of  his  {ihrenic  faculties ;  he  may  be 
in  a  state  of  monodemetitia^  preserving  the  remaining  faculties  intact.  Thus 
he  may  retain  an  artistic  talent,  remain  a  good  painter,  a  good  musi- 
cian. There  is  a  phrenopathic  condition  which  consists  simply  in  loss  of 
memory. 

In  another  chiss  of  vcsanise  opposed  to  those  I  am  speaking  of,  the  patient 
performs  tolerably  well  certain  acts,  but  he  is  affected  with  extreme  disorder 
in  his  speech.    This  is  incoherence  ofidea*. 

Dementia  is  primary  or  secondary.  When  primary,  it  is  closely  linked  to  the 
causes  from  whence  it  sprang.  Tnis  is  especially  the  case  when  the  disease  is 
associated  with  debiliiaiing  influences,  as  the  abuse  of  drinks,  spermatorrhoea, 
advanced  age,  antecedent  sickness,  penury.  It  is  also  primary  when  moral 
causes  re-act  upon  delicate,  feeble  subjects.  During  the  last  three  years  we 
have  entered  an  exorbitant  number  of  cases  of  primary  dementia. 

Dementia  is  secondary  when  it  follows  upon  melancholy,  mania»  folly,  delirium, 
ecstasy. 

Sometimes  dementia  is  a  compound  disease.  An  elementary  dementia, 
strictly  speaking,  is  rarely  met  witn.  Thus  there  is  dementia  with  mania,  the 
desire  of  incendiarism,  disposition  to  suicide,  to  homicide,  with  automatic 
gestures. 

Generally,  the  gastric  organs  perform  their  functions  with  regularity  in  de- 
mentia. Sometimes,  however,  aeglutition  is  impeded.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
and  preserves  an  acceleration  we  have  observed  in  the  other  kinds  of  alienation. 
Frequently  we  remark  an  abundant  accumulation  of  fat.  Dcaientia  follows  a 
progressive  course,  during  which  the  degradation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is 
seen  to  be  gradually  affected,  until  at  length  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of 
more  or  less  complete  moral  annihilation. 

Sometimes,  however,  mania  succeeds  to  dementia,  which  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation. 

Commonly,  dementia  cuds  in  cerebral  marasmus,  m  a  peculiar  condition  oulj 
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seen  in  the  insane.  The  patient  wastes  away,  his  body  becomes  bowed,  atro- 
phied, and  anchylosed;  lying  in  bed,  his  knees  are  in  the  air,  his  head  scaroely 
touches  anything.  Intelligence  goes  first,  then  instinct,  and  the  man  ends  in 
being  no  more  tnan  a  stomach,  calling  in  vain  upon  the  cerebral  centre  for 
assistance.  Dementia  may  go  on  for  many  years,  but  from  the  moment  that 
cerebral  marasmus  appears,  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  carry  the  patient  to  the 
grave.     Death  mostly  comes  on  suddenly. 

Stupiditu. — As  to  its  form,  this  condition  resembles  the  other  kinds  of  de- 
mentia. It  differs  essentially,  in  offering  a  grefit  prospect  of  recovery.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  an  elevat^cf  degree  of  melancholy,  a  phrenalgia  passed  over 
into  a  state  of  dementia.  This  would  be  the  meUttichoiia  attonita  of  ancient 
pathologists.     This  view  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

Fourteenth  Lecture. 

General  'paralysis. — ^The  patient  now  brought  to  us  presents  a  look  that  ex- 
presses astonishment.  Soc  his  smile  of  imbecility,  his  faltering  gait !  He  is 
affected  with  general  paralysis.  His  age  is  thirty-four.  His  wife  is  twenty- 
one.  His  life  has  been  marked  by  great  excesses.  He  is  a  cooper,  employed  m 
a  brewery.  He  was  habitually  given  up  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  He 
has  not  Geen  happy  in  his  home.  His  attitude  betrays  a  loss  of  eoniUbrinm ; 
in  walking,  he  spreads  out  his  le^s,  and  carries  his  arms  out  and  his  nead  back- 
wards.    1  will  speak  to  him.     \ou  will  remark  in  his  answers,  a  hesitation 

quite  characteristic  in  the  formation  of  words  and  phrases He  does  not 

nnderstimd  what  we  say  to  him.  He  sees,  but  he  does  not  look ;  he  does  not 
conceive  in  seeing.  He  no  longer  recognises  anybody.  His  discourse  is 
marked  by  strong  exaggeration  He  is  subject  to  gusts  of  passion ;  he  excites 
himself,  aiid  complains.  He  has  delirious  ideas  ;  he  thinks  everything  belong 
to  him ;  he  talks  of  his  fine  clothes,  his  beautiful  wife,  his  handsome  chairs,  his 
goblets  of  crystal. 

The  disease  has  been  preeedod  by  a  long  period  of  incubation,  marked  by 
weakening  of  the  phrenic  faculties.  Then  symptoms  of  deUrious  mania  ap- 
peared. From  the  commencement,  a  slight  hesitation  was  observed  in  his 
8i)eech,  a  certain  tension  wfis  noticed  in  his  neck,  a  fixedness  in  his  look,  a 
fades  quite  peculiar  betrayed  to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner  the  gravity  of  the 
case. 

Generally,  the  course  of  this  disease  is  marked  by  two  orders  of  phenomena^ 
pennaneiit  and  transitory.  The  first  consists  in  gradual  failing  of  conception, 
memory,  and  all  the  phrenic  faculties ;  the  others  in  outbreaks,  effervescence, 
crises,  fits  appearing  at  various  intervals,  and  which,  after  having  first  mani- 
fested themselves  by  rigidity,  entail  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  paralysis,  finally 
convulsions  and  sopor. 

In  this  disease  one  pupil  is  at  times  more  dilated  than  the  other.  M. 
Baillarger  has  described  this  as  a  new  symptom  of  general  paralysis.  But  it 
also  belongs  to  mania. 

In  general  paralysis  it  is  not  so  much  the  strength  of  the  movements  that  is 
lost,  as  their  precision^  as  Foville  has  well  remarked. 

As  the  paralysis  of  intelligence  and  motion  advances,  sores  form  on  the  back ; 
frequently  the  patient  gives  no  sign  of  suffering,  but  fever  consumes  him.  A 
comatose  state  supervenes,  epileptiform  convulsions  appear.  The  pharynx 
becomes  paralysed. 

Grcnerai  paralysis  is  rarely  an  acute  condition.  It  is  a  chronic  disease  which 
may  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  which  may  last  two,  three,  five 
years.     Most  frequently  the  patient  finishes  in  the  second  year. 

Several  questions  present  themsiilves  touching  the  pathology. 

Is  paralysis  of  motion  the  radical  symptom  of  the  disease  ? 

Does  the  phrenic  psychical  state  succeed  the  disorder  of  motion  P 
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Is  the  phrenic  state,  the  moral  intelleetual  disorder,  primitive ;  and  is  the 
paralysis  of  motion  the  consequence  of  the  first  state  P 

Is  then  general  paralysis,  without  perturbation,  a  marked  failing  of  the 
psychical  state  ? 

Is  there  psychical  paralysis  without  muscular  paralysis  ? 

I  answer,  that  no  one  of  the  phenomenal  groups  of  eeneral  paralysis  has  a 
constant  priority  in  the  order  of  development  of  the  disease.  These  pheno* 
meiia  by  turns  predominate,  muscular  failure,  intellectual  failure,  dclinum  of 
ideas.  Each  of  these  elements  may  have  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  of  value 
in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  most  initial  of  all  the  paralysiform  symptoms  is  the  hesitation  of  speech ; 
but  it  is  not  always  the  first. 

Latterly  M.  Badlai^r  has  communicated  facts  which  prove  the  importance  of 
the  basis  of  the  movements. 

M  Luuier  adduces  facts  to  show  that  general  paralysis  is  a  distinct  disease 
from  mental  alienation.  M.  Moreau  considers  the  physical  symptoms  and  the 
psychical  sym))toms  as  belonging  to  the  same  source.  I  can  call  to  mind  cases 
which  exhiDited  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and  psychical  symptoms. 

Is  the  disease  ever  secondary  ?  is  it  always  primary  ? — In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  primary.  I  do  not  remember  even  to  have  seeu  it  occur  as  an 
accidental  symptom  in  the  course  of  melancholy,  as  a  consequence  of  ecstasy, 
ur  of  a  destructive  plurenopathv.  But  I  have  observed  it,  occasionally,  as  an 
epi phenomenal  termination  of  delirious  congestive  mania. 

The  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  must  be  distinguished  from  apoplectiform 
paralifnU. 

Imbecility,  amentia^  morosis  of  Sauvages. — ^The  imbecile  have  not  lost  their 
intelligence;  the  faculty  is  only  weakened,  imperfect.  The  imbecile  have 
become  such  after  birth;  thev  could  never  learn  to  read  or  write,  or  a  trade;  they 
express  themselves  with  tolerable  correctness ;  but  judgment  is  wanting,  and 
very  few  of  tliem  have  memory. 

Imbecility  is  frequently  associated  with  other  states,  especially  with  vices  of 
character,  or  attiieks  of  mania.  Many  imbeciles  are  thieves,  many  quarrelsome, 
mischievous,  &c.     It  is  rarely  associated  with  delirium. 

Idiocy  is  a  congenital  dementia  in  which  the  degradation  of  the  intellectual 
facidties  is  such  as  to  debase  man  below  the  brute,  even  below  the  plant,  since 
ail  the  functions  are  so  lowered,  that  without  the  assistance  of  anotlier  person, 
some  idiots  would  be  incapable  of  feeding  themselves. 

Most  modem  authors  have  made  a  distmct  genus  of  idiocy.  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  this.  I  therefore  include  it  under  the  genus  ameuiia,  dementia, 
secordia,  fatuitas,  paranoi  of  tlie  Greeks. 

Idiocy  is  frequently  associated  with  epilepsy ;  sometimes  with  paralysis,  or 
muscular  atrophy.  M.  Eerrus  has  established  a  distinction  between  idiocy  and 
cretinism. 

Imbecility  and  idiocy  have  an  especial  interest  in  relation  to  legal  medicine. 

Imbeciles  and  idiots  frequently  figure  before  courts  of  justice,  accused  of 
outrages  against  decency,  of  theft,  arson,  and  murder. 

Fifteenth  Lecture. 

Of  the  manner  of  considering  the  organic  alterations  which  present  themselves  in 
f/iental  diseases.     The  anatomical  diagnosis. 

How  identical  cerebral  symptoms  mag  indicate  diseases  of  different  nature,—^ 
The  anatomical  diagnosis  comprises,  1st,  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
supplied  by  opening  the  body ;  2nd,  the  signs  which  indicate  in  the  living  body 
the  changes  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  Mental  aUcnation  does  not  mean 
what  is  called  a  disease  of  the  brain,  a  disease  of  the  encephalon.    Cerebral 
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diseases  may  manifest  themselves  without  mental  alienation ;  and  this  may  exist 
without  cerebral  disease.  In  either  case,  there  are  often  presented  identical 
phenomena.  Art  sliould  consist  in  determining  whether  this  symptom  be  a 
functional  disorder,  whether  that,  announce  an  anatomical  lesion.  Most  fre- 
quently alienation  is  a  functional  afl'ection ;  but  this  latter  may  induce  a  cere- 
bral disease.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  cerebral  dutrase  are,  incoherence, 
the  delirium  of  ideas,  impairment  of  conception,  loss  of  memory ;  coma  vigilans, 
coma,  sopor  especially ;  loquacity,  g(!sticulatious ;  more  or  less  general  tension 
of  the  muscular  system  ;  a  great  nrostrat ion;  singing  in  the  ears;  vertigo;  paiu£ 
in  the  head,  in  the  limbs,  a  painful  condition  of  the  skin,  formication ;  nausea, 
vomiting,  dilatation,  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

Now,  incoherence,  sopor,  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  have  a  quite  different 
siguiiication  in  mcntul  diseases  to  that  which  they  possess  in  affections  of  the 
brain,  in  febrile  diseases,  and  in  nervous  affections  and  intoxications.  In  the 
insane,  delirium  is  far  from  indicating  an  inflammation  of  the  meninges ;  stupor 
is  by  no  means  connected  with  inflammatory  or  purulent  congestion.  In  cere- 
bral diseases,  there  exist  direct  relations  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  more 
appreciable  than  in  mental  diseases.  In  the  latter,  the  action  of  the  anatomical 
element  escapes  us. 

The  idiopathic  phrenopathies  are  the  only  diseases  to  which  it  is  proper  to 
give  the  name  of  mental  affections ;  they  have  especial  origin,  course,  and 
phenomena.  We  must  admit  these  fundamental  species  of  mental  diseases; 
idiopathic  j)hrenopathies ;  symptomatic ;  and  sympathetic  phrenopatliies. 

It  follows,  that  in  order  to  be  a  mental  physician,  your  practic^  knowledge 
ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  insane ;  you  ought  not  to  be  a  speciality  in  the 
rigorous  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  cannot  tefl  yon  often  enough  that  the  way 
to  make  progress  in  the  study  of  the  phrenopathies  is  to  call  to  your  aid  the 
general  notions  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  especially  when 
the  question  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  affections  arises,  that 
the  necessity  of  having  seen  many  insane  and  many  patients  of  other  kinds  is 
felt  in  all  its  force. 

Cerebral  alteraliom  which  present  themselves  in  mental  diseases  ;  the  symptoms 
by  which  they  may  be  recognised. — I  reduce  to  the  number  of  nine  the  lesions  of 
the  encephalon,  to  which  1  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  ITiese  are:  1, 
san^ineous  congestion  of  the  meninges,  of  the  brain,  of  the  meninges  and 
brain.  2.  Serous  congestion  of  the  same  structures.  3.  Cerebral  softening. 
4.  Opacity,  thickening  of  the  arachnoid.  5.  Meningeal  and  cerebro-meningeal 
adhesions.  6.  Cerebral  induration.  7.  Cerebral  hypertrophy.  8.  Cerebral 
atrophy.     9.  Faults  of  conformation  of  the  brain  and  skull. 

Even  this  number  may  be  greatly  reduced.  The  essential  conditions  are : 
sanguineous  and  serous  congestion,  softening,  induration. 

Congestion  occurs  under  two  different  forms.  It  may  be  active,  arterial ;  it 
may  be  an  inflammatory  state,  or  closely  approachhig ;  or  it  may  be  passive, 
venous.  The  active  state  declares  itself  m  alienations,  characterised  by  violent 
reactions.  But  you  must  not  believe  that  the  brain  is  congested  every  time 
that  the  phrenic  disorder  is  announced  by  the  violence  of  the  passions.  Four 
times  out  of  five,  the  most  turbulent  mania  is  not  accompanied  by  a  true  con- 
gestive state.     The  most  fearful  errors  are  committed  in  tiiis  respect. 

Diagnosis  of  cerebro-meningeal  determination. — ^The  symptoms  which  ^ve  rise 
to  uneasiness  in  the  physician  are :  the  persistence  of  the  disease ;  the  increase 
of  the  disorder  in  the  iaeas ;  the  complete  absence  of  days  of  calm  and  lucidity  ; 
the  resemblance  of  an  acute  delirium  in  a  chronic  case ;  confusion,  incoherence 
of  ideas,  proceeding  side  by  side  with  the  decadence  of  conception  and  of 
memory.     There  is  a  veil  stretched  over  all  the  conceptions. 

What  marks  more  purely  congestion  is :  1st,  the  robust  plethoric  constitu- 
tion of  the  subject ;  toe  injection  of  the  face  \  a  certain  brilliancy  of  eye ;  a 
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strong  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium  ;  the  febrile  frequency  of  the  pulse ; 
sweats,  often  clammy,  bathing  the  surface  of  the  head;  ammoniacal,  hypostatic 
urine;  an  air  of  astonishment,  a  deafness,  a  blindness  of  the  intelligence, 
drunken  ideas. 

What  marks  especially  congestion,  inflammatory  fluxion  of  the  brain  and 
meninges,  is :  the  agitation  of  the  patient ;  the  stiffness  of  his  limbs  ;  disorder  in 
his  muscular  acts;  prostration;  involuntary  evacuations;  a  dementia  which  fol- 
lows mania ;  convulsions :  paralysis.  Karely,  however,  the  symptoms  express  a 
fierce  inflammatory  state,  and  end  quickly.  Generally  the  disease  assumes  the 
chronic  form. 

Sudden  abolition  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  intelli- 
gence, denotes  compression  of  the  cerebral  surfaces.  Tliese  patients  present  a 
false  appearance  of  apoplexy ;  but  true  paralysis  is  wanting :  the  eyes  remain 
open,  and  the  patient  can  move  his  limbs.  Automatically  the  patient  carries  his 
hand  to  his  head,  which  seems  to  suil'er  shocks ;  it  is  tossed  from  side  to  side ; 
sometimes  there  is  grinding  of  the  teeth,  distortion  of  the  features,  stiffness  of 
the  limbs.    Sometimes  vomiting  announces  a  rapid  and  fatal  progress. 

These  symptoms  may  give  way  under  appropriate  treatment.  In  speaking  of 
crisis,  of  treatment,  I  shall  take  care  to  show  you  that  recovery  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  febrile,  comatose  state :  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
condition  which  may  be  the  effect  of  a  congestive  inflammatory  orgasm  of  the 
meninges  or  of  the  brain.  In  this  state  there  are  stages  :  first,  a  period  in  which 
the  icieas  give  a  colour  to  the  passions :  so  long  as  these  are  clear,  though 
extravagant,  there  is  no  fear  ot  congestion  and  its  consequences.  To  this 
period  succeeds  a  phase  of  obscuration  of  the  ideas  and  of  disorder  in  their 
manifestation.  A  tliird  period  marks  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding. 

Bayle  lii-st  called  attention  to  the  relation  between  notions  of  greatness  and 
the  congestive  state  of  the  meninges,  and  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
hemispheres. 

In  the  presence  of  this  group  of  symptoms,  we  may  believe  that  a  congestion 
is  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and  this  especially  when  the  subject  has 
been  atldicted  to  alcholic  drinks.  You  will  also  meet  with  it  in  persons  become 
insane  from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  the  skull,  or  under  the  influence  of 
intense  radiant  heat.     It  is  obsened  in  cases  of  retrocession  of  an  exanthema. 

When  congestion  leads  to  sanguineous  effusions  between  the  meninges,  the 
symptoms  are  usually  very  alarming.  They  are  characterised  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  phvsical  and  moral  state  of  the  patient.  First,  a  comatose  state, 
then  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  sum  of  the  intellectual  acts.  At  other  times, 
a  complete  hemiplegia,  or  convulsions. 

In  arawing  the  diagnosis  of  these  congestions,  of  these  orgasms,  of  these 
spinal  inflammations,  take  care  not  to  perceive  in  the  phenomena  which  cha- 
racterise them  the  whole  disease.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  bye  that  mental 
alienation  is  not  in  its  intimate  nature  a  congestive  state,  an  inflammation. 
Inflammation  may  be  developed  in  alienation,  it  may  be  strictly  associated  with 
the  first  state ;  but  it  is  not  the  sum  of  the  mental  affection. 

U  an  epileptic  maniac  dies  during  a  fit,  we  may  be  almost  certain  to  find  a 
state  of  red  c  ingestion  of  the  meninges  and  ot  the  cerebral  substance,  even 
ecchymosis,  blood  extravasated  in  the  tissue  of  the  membranes,  especially  in 
the  temporal  regious.  U  the  epileptic  die  during  an  interval,  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  found.  So  it  is  with  alienation ;  the  congestive  state  is  subordinate  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  phenomena. 

Out  of  five  hundred  patients  congregated  here,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  show 
you  one  case  of  fluxionary  congestion  in  its  first  phase. 

P^enous  or  black  congestioru. — -I  believe  that  there  are  amongst  the  insane  venous 
congestions,  independently  of  the  congestions  which  proceed  from  a  nervous 
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ore:asm.  Cases  of  venous  hyperscmia  are  frequent  in  the  dementia  following 
upon  chronic  mania.  It  is  especially  when  the  patient  has  vociferated  macli 
that  the  cerebral  substance  is  found  ^rged  with  black  blood.  In  melancholy, 
we  find  sometimes  the  sinuses  and  vems  of  the  arachnoid  strongly  congested ; 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  an  active  congestion  in  these  patients.  Do  not  lose  sight, 
also,  that  the  congestion  is  at  times  only  apparent,  and  that  it  depends  upon 
cerebral  hypostasis  formed  in  the  last  moments. 

The  congestional  state  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  general  paralysis ;  out 
of  25  cases,  it  is  met  with  at  least  11  times. 

Microscopical  examination. — I  have  committed  to  the  microscope  cerebral 
substance  congested  and  not  softened,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  ana- 
tomical result  of  congestion  consists  in  a  cellular  development.  It  seems  as  if 
the  primitive  cells  constituting  the  intimate  web  of  the  brain  undergo  a  certain 
distension ;  that  they  swell  from  the  presence  of  a  fluid.  There  is  a  remark- 
able diff*ereuce  between  congested  cerebral  substance  and  that  which  is  not :  in 
the  first,  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  ^-anulated 
matter  interspersed  with  corpuscles,  which  I  conclude  to  be  fatty,  since  they 
dissolve  in  ether.  I  will  state,  with  reference  to  these  corpuscles,  that  they 
are  seen  in  the  healthy  brain  as  well  as  in  the  diseased. 

Serous  collections. — We  meet  in  the  insane  with  serous  accumulations  in  the 
cavities  of  the  membranes  and  in  the  ventricles.  It  is  principally  the  pia  mater 
that  is  (rdematosed ;  the  oedema  is  united  with  a  venous  congestion.  The  serosity 
is  more  frequently  gathered  between  the  meninges  than  in  the  ventricles.  Sub- 
arachnoidean  collections  are  especially  common. 

Ilecently  there  has  been  discovered  an  oedema  seated  in  the  brain  itself. 
MM.  Foville  and  Ferrus  were  the  first  to  speak  in  precise  terms  of  an  intersti- 
tial infiltration  of  the  brain.  Esquirol,  it  is  true,  had  mentioned  it.  M.  Estoc 
has  studied  this  condition  with  great  care,  pointing  out  the  kind  of  alienation 
in  which  it  is  most  frequently  seen. 

The  origin  of  serous  collections  is  in  many  respects  an  enigma  in  the  study 
of  mental  diseases.  It  must  be  concluded  that  most  commonly  they  depend 
upon  venous  congestion.  But  frequently  we  find,  instead  of  a  red  injection  of 
the  vessels,  a  true  anamic  condition  of  tlie  cerebral  substauce.  In  many  cases 
of  chronic  dementia,  serous  collections  are  formed  when  the  shrunk  brain  falls 
awav  from  the  internal  table  of  the  skull.  Magendie's  experiments  seem  to 
explain  the  formation  of  an  intra-cranial  fluid  whensoever  a  vacuum  is  formed 
between  tlie  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Diagnosis.— ReT^  is  a  patient  who,  I  have  been  told,  is  affected  with  stupi- 
dity. I  exliibit  him  to  you  again,  in  order  to  point  out  the  symptoms,  or  rather 
the  appearances  which  announce  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  an  excess  of  sero- 
sity, mfiltrated  in  the  nervous  tissue  itself,  perhaps  also  on  the  surface  of  the 
convolutions. 

The  whole  head  appears  swollen.  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  face  is  (}nite 
peculiar :  it  has  lost  its  freshness,  it  has  become  serous.  There  is  a  heaviness 
in  the  eyelids ;  the  eye  is  dead,  void  of  expression.  The  globe  of  the  eye  pro- 
jects behind  the  lids ;  the  lids  are  slightly  swollen ;  the  eyebrows  are  moist ; 
the  head  is  bent  upon  the  chest ;  the  patient's  attitude  is  heavy ;  he  answers 
only  yes,  or  no ;  his  urine  passes  involuntarily ;  the  tension  of  general  paralysis 
is  wanting.  You  observe  no  hesitation  in  his  speech,  nothing  in  his  ideas  that 
reveals  ambitious  exaggerations  or  conceptions. 

Consider  all  these  symptoms  in  the  aggregate,  and  you  will  arrive  at  &  col- 
lective phenomenon.  This  phenomenon  is  "a  state  of  stupefaction,  of  moral 
numbness.  Thus  modem  observers  are  hiclined  to  admit,  as  a  constant  thing 
in  stupidity,  a  serous  collection,  even  oedema  of  the  brain. 

Serous  collections  always  announce  themselves  by  some  false  appearance  of  a 
comatose  state.    This  occasionally  calls  to  mind  serous  apoplexy.    The  seroas 
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apoplectiform  condition  is  frequently  met  with  in  general  paralysis.  It  is  an- 
nounced by  transitory  paralysis  of  an  eyelid,  an  arm,  a  leg,  remarkable  for  dis- 
appearing in  a  few  days. 

In  a  hydrocephalic  patient,  properly  so  called,  there  are  indications  always 
sure  by  which  tJie  presence  oi  a  serous  collection  may  be  known:  vomiting, 
dulness,  mark  the  process  of  the  evil ;  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus, 
paralysis  of  the  eyelids,  piercing  cries,  extreme  slowness  of  the  pulse,  confirm 
it.  But  in  the  hySrocephalus  of  the  insane,  all  often  becomes  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  many  patients  we  meet  after  death,  serous  collections,  even  consi- 
derable, that  we  were  far  from  suspecting. 

Sixteenth  Lectuke. 

Cerebral  softening.  A  patient  affected  with  General  paralysis. — ^This  patient  is 
about  thirty  years  old ;  he  has  been  here  a  few  months.  You  r<cognise  his 
disease  at  a  dance ;  that  silly  look,  that  uneasy  bearing,  cannot  deceive  you. 
Make  liiui  talk,  and  you  will  observe  the  hesitation  of  nis  spee<;h ;  make  him 
move,  and  you  will  see  the  uncertainty  of  his  movements.  Nothing  so  strange 
as  his  discourse :  he  talks  of  his  strength,  of  the  number  of  languages  he  knows 
— Kussian,  Danish,  Spanish, — of  his  beautiful  children,  his  young  wife,  the 
sums  he  has  won.  It  is  amons  patients  of  this  category  that  you  must  seek  for 
creberal  softening.  It  is  not  lound  in  all  cases  of  general  paralysis,  but  it  is 
found  exclusively  in  this  affection. 

By  what  sign  can  we  recogiiise  this  organic  lesion  P  The  difficulty  is  great. 
If  I  consult  my  own  observations,  I  discover  in  general  paralysis  and  other  para- 
lyses, that  which  reveab  to  me  that  the  cerebral  substance  is  undergoing  decom- 
position. This  is  a  permanent,  ascending,  progressive  paralysis.  It  is  not  the 
apoplectiform  paralysis,  but  something  resembling  it.  Ideas  of  grandeur,  of 
exag^ration,  the  puerile  aspect,  which  remind  us  of  drunkenness,  are  not  signs 
that  indicate  exclusively  softening.  They  belong  rather  to  an  irritation  of  the 
grey  substance,  a  work  of  decomposition  that  is  preparing.  The  most  charac- 
teristic marks  of  this  state  are  clearly  defined  paralysis. 

Cadaveric  phenomena. — It  is  almost  always  the  cortical  substance  that  we 
find  softenedf  in  the  insane :  this  may  be  either  the  deep  or  the  superficial  layers. 
Sometimes  there  is  softening  of  the  white  substance ;  but  this  alteration  rarely 
affects  the  white  substance  exclusively ;  sometimes  the  white  and  grey  sub- 
stances are  softened  tof^ther.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  parietal  re^ons,  next  the  frontal.  Sometimes  the  softening  invades 
the  upper  median  border  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  rare  to  find  it  affecting  the 
inner  median  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  Sometimes  we  see  in  the  insane 
softening  of  the  optic  thalami,  of  the  corpora  striata,  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  dead  boay  we  recognise  cerebral  softening  bv — 1,  the  abnormal  aspect 
of  the  altered  part ;  2,  the  want  of  consistency  of  the  cerebral  substance ; 
3,  changes  in  the  intimate  structure  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

1.  The  grey  substance  acquires  an  ashy  hue,  greenish,  sometimes  violet,  or 
yelloiivisb,  livid,  rosaceous,  or  broiMiish  ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  striking  white. 

2.  The  substance  gives  way  under  the  slightest  touch ;  it  turns  to  pap,  a 
semi-fluid  element,  ejisily  taken  up  by  the  edge  of  the  scalpel.  The  softening 
usually  occupies  a  large  extent.  It  is  rarely  an  isolated  condition ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  serous  coUections,  vascular  engorgements,  adhesions,  thickening  of 
the  arachnoid. 

3.  MM.  Vogel  and  Gluge,  and  Pool  of  Amsterdam,  have  communicated  inte- 
resting observations  on  the  microscopic  appearances.  There  have  been  found : 
capillary  engorgement;  extravasations  ol  blood;  inflammatory  fibrinous  pro- 
ducts ;  nucleated  cells ;  fatty  globules ;  cumuli  of  red  substance.  These  re- 
searches were  made  on  subjects  not  insane.  My  investigations  have  been  made 
on  the  sane  and  insane.    I  have  compared  the  conditions  observed  in  the  two- 
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classes.  My  results  differ  from  those  of  the  microscopists  I  have  named.  I 
have  not  found  traces  of  an  inHainniatory  state :  no  fiDrinouB  coagula,  no  in- 
flammatory corpusch's,  no  islets  of  red  matter. 

I'he  tj:rey  substance  of  a  maniac  seen  under  400  degrees  shows  opaqae  nucleoli, 
tolerably  regular  in  form,  but  irregidarly  distributed,  soluble  in  ether,  showing 
their  fiitty  nature.  I  have  found  the  same  in  bodies  of  persons  not  insane. 
They  must  not  therefore  be  considered  as  a  morbid  result.  The  rest  of  the 
field*^  seems  formed  of  a  cellular,  granular  web.  It  is  in  this  web  that  the  morbid 
histological  phenomena  take  place. 

If  the  cerebral  substance  is  simply  congested,  you  will  perceive  an  infinity  of 
cells,  offering  the  apnearance  of  a  piece  of  Florence  marble. 

If  the  congestion  lias  passed  to  the  state  of  softenin?,  you  will  have  the  same 
elements,  but  modified.  In  this  case,  the  whole  field  presents  a  surface  0(»n- 
posed  of  these  cellules.  They  are  very  irregular  in  their  disposition,  which  maj 
depend  upon  the  tract  ion  the  cerebral  substance  has  undergone  in  charging  the 
field.  These  cellules  arc  polygonal,  and  have  a  visible  nucleus.  £ach  has 
usiiuUy  but  one ;  many  are  empty ;  and  it  is  easy  to  detect  here  and  there  free 
nuclei.  The  cellules  appear  heaped  together.  At  different  points  are  remarked 
fatty  cellules,  recognised  by  their  greater  size  and  transparency.  In  a  few 
points  we  discover  blood-globules,  out  hirger  than  usual,  distended. 

With  great  care,  at  a  lower  power,  1  have  sometimes  met  with  capillaries; 
they  were  gorged  with  deformed  blood-globules.  Tliese  capillaries  were  found 
at  the  surface  of  the  cortic^  substance;  deeper  towards  the  white  substance  I 
could  not  distiuLniish  them. 

Such  arc  the  lesions  which  may  be  proved  experimentally ;  but  there  is  in 
this  disease  a  comnlete  sericb  of  phenonicna,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea 
without  the  aid  ol  the  imagination  and  of  reasoning.  It  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  us  to  extend  our  judgment  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  our  senses; 
there  are  demonstrations,  interi)retative  facts,  which  result  from  the  collective 
examinaticm  of  many  facts,  which,  taken  singly,  are  sometimes  without  value. 

Intimate  phenomena. — We  nuiy  figure  to  ourselves  the  succession  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  characterise  the  formation  of  cerebral  softening  in  the  insane 
thus : — First,  an  excitation  of  the  passions,  of  the  ideas;  a  stimulation  caused 
by  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  or  otherwise.  A  constant  call  of  the  circulating  fluids 
into  the  capillaries.  Distension  of  the  capillaries.  Engorgements.  Stagnation 
of  the  fluids  in  these  vessels.  A  serous  transudation  into  the  organic  arcols. 
An  accumulation  of  serous  fluids  into  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater.  A  penetra- 
tion of  these  fluids  into  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain,  effected  through  the 
channels  which  give  passage  to  the  capilhiries  connecting  the  pia  mater  with 
the  cortical  substance.  Then,  the  deformation  of  the  primitive  cellules.  Con- 
siderable distension  of  these  cells.     Displacement  of  their  nucleoli. 

Clearly  the  nucleoid  celhi  found  in  softening  are  not  new  formations;  they 
are  the  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  grev  substance.  But  they  may 
exist  ten  times  bigger  than  in  the  normal  state,  ^he  rejison  is,  that  in  soften- 
ing, a  serous  fluicf,  escaped  from  the  vessels,  has  }>enetrated  them,  and  caused 
the  distension.  It  is  a  true  imbibition.  In  my  opinion  there  is  in  the  softening 
of  the  insane  a  maceration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  a  distension  and  a  rupture 
of  the  primitive  cells. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  upon  what  I  have  called  the  chaimels  which  transmit 
the  capillaries  niuning  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  grey  Mibstance.  These  chan- 
nels have  attracted  no  attention;  they  are  only  discovered  by  a  lens ;  they  are, 
on  a  small  scale,  to  the  eaj>illaries  of  the  cortical  substance  what  the  canals  of 
the  liver  of  the  capsule  of  Gliss<m  are  to  the  vessels  of  the  vena  porta,  the  arte- 
ries and  biliary  ducts.  Myriads  of  capillaries,  visible  to  the  naked  eve,  in  cases 
of  stasis  or  inflamniation,  quit  every  point  of  the  pia  mater  and  dip  into  the 
coitical  substance.   It  is  by  these  vessels,  which  have  not  uuastomosec^  that  the 
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pia  mater  is  made  adherent  to  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolations.  In  cases 
of  congestion  these  vessels  acquire  such  a  volume  as  to  be  distinguished  bj  the 
naked  eye. 

Thus  we  may  easily  understand  that  in  cases  of  serous  collection  between 
this  covering  and  the  convolutions,  a  road  may  be  opened  into  the  intimate 
tissue  of  the  cortical  substance,  alongside  the  vessels.  This  infiltration  produces 
maceration  of  the  central  substance. 

A  result  little  known,  yet  of  great  importance,  is  the  extreme  aptitude  of  the 
ccrebnil  substance  to  be  easily  pt*nct rated  by  foreign  liquids.  It  may  be  com- 
pared in  this  respect  to  a  sponge.  Fred,  and  Ilerm.  Nasse  have  shown  that 
softened  brains  are  much  less  easily  penetrated  by  water  than  healthy  brains. 

When  I  say  that  general  paralysis  may  exist  without  appreciable  softening, 
I  do  not  wish  to  utter  an  absolute  dogma.  The  organic  detritus  may  no  doubt 
exist  when  our  means  of  investigation  cannot  discover  it. 

Another  remark  :  In  every  soit^ning  there  is  not  paralysis. 

I  am  anxious  to  say  that  the  entire  pathological  state  of  this  alteration  is  not 
summed  up  in  congestion  or  in  serous  exaltation.  Wliat  proves  this  is,  that 
hypera^inhi,  sometimes  considerable  in  mania  and  melancholv,  rarely  leads  to 
softening.  Cerebral  softeniu^  is  not  a  normal  termination  oi  the  congestion  in 
the  insane.  It  is  the  same  with  stupidity  which  offers  some  analogy  with  the 
symutoms  of  softening,  and  which,  viewed  as  an  anatomical  lesi(m,  presents 
another  serous  intiltration.  And  yet  in  stupidity  the  cerebral  tissue  rarely 
passes  into  softening. 

Tlicre  is  therefore  something  at  the  bottom  of  general  paralysis,  of  the  chief 
tactile  alteration  to  which  it  is  united,  an  obscured  point,  a  boundary  hitherto 
impa.ssable. 

Must  we  then  admit  different  kinds  of  softening  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

There  is  an  acute  softening,  a  chronic  softening.  It  is  the  latter  which  is 
found  in  the  insane.     I  believe  that  there  are  ausenuo  softenings. 

Let  us  add  that  the  causes  which  debilitate  the  organism  are  commonly 
hurtful  to  patients  affected  with  this  disease,  and  that  the  analeptic  regime  tends 
to  prolong  their  days. 

Opacity  of  the  arachnM  thickening. — ^In  many  cases  the  arachnoid  is  much 
altered.  Part  iniections  of  this  membrane  are  not  frequent  unless  the  patient 
was  much  exalted  in  the  domain  of  ideas,  or  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament. 
The  most  frequent  appearance  is  a  greyish  white  thickening.  It  may  also 
ir(!sent  milky  spots,  and  strite.  In  some  rare  cases  we  find  vitriform  masses 
letween  the  membranes.  These  alterations  are  principally  found  on  the  hemi- 
spherical surfaces,  on  the  cranial  layer,  and  not  on  that  which  covers  the  falx 
cerebri.  They  are  rarely  seen  at  the  base  of  the  organ ;  sometimes  they  are  con- 
fined to  one  hemisphere ;  most  frequently  they  extend  to  both.  This  condition 
especially  belongs  to  chronic  cases.  It  is  really  an  isolated  alteration.  When 
isolated  arachnoideal  thickening  is  present,  it  is  symptoms  of  compression  that 
are  observed  There  is  however  aosence  of  paralysis  of  the  limos  unless  the 
thickening  be  considerable  or  accompanied  by  sanguineous  effusions.  If  false 
membranes  have  formed  between  the  meninges,  they  most  commonly  determine 
convulsions,  alternating  with  a  soporous  state  and  transitory  paralysis. 

I  recognise  four  morbid  conditions,  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  which,  in 
a  dui^nostic  point  of  view,  demand  a  long  practical  experience.  These  are, 
injection  of  the  menin^,  serous  collections,  chronic  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, cerebral  softening.  There  exists  between  all  these  an  atnnitv  of  origin, 
and  a  similitude  of  form.  They  all  lead  to  obliteration  of  the  mtellectnal 
acts.  But  an  attentive  observer  may  distinguish  the  individual  character  of 
efich.  Thus  a  disorder  simulating  a  marked  degree  of  drunkenness,  corresponds 
more  particularly  to  a  fluxion  of  the  meninges,  especially  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
of  that  of  the  cortical  substance. 
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The  presence  of  serosity  causes  different  shades  of  dnhiess,  stupor,  inertky 
coma. 

Thickenin?,  the  retractation  of  the  arachnoid  compressing  the  brain,  causes 
to  a  certain  degree  a  diminution  of  intellectual  energy,  but  leaves  considerable 
freedom  of  motion. 

Softening  affects  more  directly  motility,  and  paralysis  more  directly  the  motor 
influx,  especially  of  speccli. 

I  cannot  say  often  cnouffh  how  im]X)rt:ant  it  is  to  acquire  two  general  notions. 
That  which  teaches  us  to  know  a  brain  disordered  only  in  its  functions,  not  in 
its  structure;  that  which  enables  us  to  recogidse  a  brain  diseased  in  its 
anatomical  elements. 

Clearness,  neatness  of  expression,  absence  of  disorder  in  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  demonstrate  that  there  exists  no  anatomical  lesion :  this  is  only  known 
by  observation,  failure  of  the  phrenic  acts.  To  this,  we  must  add  the  elements 
of  appreciation.  It  is  known  that  alterations  of  tissue  are  rare  in  melancholy, 
ecstasy,  delirium,  folly. 

It  is  in  two  forms  of  alienation  that  doubt  always  arises  :  dementia,  mania. 

CJonviction  springs  up  when  we  see  signs  of  compression  of  cerebral  destruc- 
tion. This  certainly  is  wanting  so  long  as  the  signs  which  belong  to  paralysis 
are  absent ;  i.  e.,  paralysis  in  tne  formation  of  words,  of  the  intelligence,  of 
memory,  of  movements,  of  prehension,  of  locomotion.  What  adw  to  the 
clearness  of  the  diagnosis  is  the  reunion  of  paralysis,  of  convulsions,  of  ebrious 
ideas. 

MeningO'cerehral  adhesions. — I  have  no  settled  opinions  concerning  adhesions 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
conclude  that  they  are  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Cerebral  induration. — It  is  considered  that  induration  is  met  with  in  25  out 
of  100  insane.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  chronic  mania,  in  dementia,  and 
in  maniacal  epileptics  ;  also  in  general  paralysis  with  softening.  I  think  1  have 
observed  that  this  alteration  is  most  commonly  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
in  the  external  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  More  than  once.  I  have  found 
the  pons  Varolii  so  hard  as  to  be  nearly  crepitant  under  the  knife.  Induration  of 
the  olivary  bodies  is  not  at  all  rare.  It  chiefly  affects  the  grey  matter ;  but 
may  affect  the  white  also. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the  pathological  alteration  is  difficult  to  determine. 
My  microscopical  investigations  have  taupht  me  nothing  precise. 

Are  there  any  symptoms  which  permit  us  to  recogmse  induration  in  the 
living  subject  ?     Hitherto  they  have  not  been  pointed  out. 

Cerebral  hypertrophy  and  atrophy. — I  have  often  observed  hypertrophy, 
especially  in  maniacs.  In  these  cases  the  convolutions  are  so  compressed 
against  the  skull,  that  they  are  sometimes  only  traced  by  lines.    This  state  is 

culiarto  congcstional  mania. 

Atrophy  may  be  general  or  partial.  Partial — it  is  often  confined  to  a  series 
of  convolutions.  General — the  brain  has  diminished  in  volume,  and  is  found 
separated  from  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium,  as  Gall  was  the  first  to  observe. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  atrophy  was  most  common  in  the  frontal  region, 
and  I  have  several  times  verified  this  observation.  Parchappe  says  it  is  met 
with  in  16  out  of  100  cases.     He  calls  it  cerebral  marasmus. 

This  condition  belongs  especially  to  chronic  dementia.  I  think  also  it  belongs 
to  melancholy. 

Vices  of  conformation  of  the  skull  and  brain. — These  are  chiefly  seen  among 
idiots. 

Of  the  anatomical  alterations  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera, 

M.  Parchappe,  the  man  who  has  best  investigated  this  subject,  calculates  tlu&t 
out  of  1000  insane  patients,  428  present  after  death  lesions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system ;  202  lesions  of  the  digestive  canal ;  140  in  the  respiratory  system. 
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A.  Affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. — ^I  have  found  thickening  of  the  ^wJla 
of  the  stomach.  Scirrhous  induration  of  the  pylorus,  inflammation,  ulceration, 
softening.  But  in  most  instances  these  have  appeared  to  me  independent  of 
the  mental  malady.  I  have  observed  in  suicide  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  once  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  cerebral  disease.  Some 
physicians  have  attributed  great  importance  to  the  pathological  state  of  the 
intestines  in  melancholy. 

2.  The  ideas  of  Esquirol  as  to  the  displacement  of  the  colon  have  been  con- 
firmed ;  in  the  insane  we  do  indeed  sometimes  find  this  intestine  lodged  in  the 
true  pelvis. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  peritoneum,  the  omentum  adhering  to  the  mesentery, 
and  this  latter  to  the  abdominal  wall,  &c. 

4.  In  suicide,  considerable  abdominal  lesions  are  observed. 

B.  Affection*  of  the  liver  and  spleen. — It  is  not  rare  to  find  red  spots  upon 
the  liver.  It  is  found  crepitant,  often  gorged  with  blood,  and  exhibiting  traces 
of  inflammation.  Alterations  in  the  liver  are  frequent  in  drunkards.  But  I 
have  examined  the  bodies  of  persons  dead  from  delirium  tremens  without 
finding  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  liver. 

I  remember  a  case  of  joyous  mania  which  presented  to  me  an  enormous 
distension  of  the  spleen  which  contained  a  very  black  blood.  I  asked  myself 
if  this  case  did  not  support  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients  who  placed 
gaiety  in  the  spleen  and  anger  in  the  liver. 

In  the  melancholic,  the  suspension  of  respiration — i.  e.,  its  performance  at 
long  inter\'uls  and  imperfectly,  explains  in  a  great  measure  the  freouent  presence 
of  engorgements  of  the  system  of  ihe  vena  portae  and  especially  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.     Very  often  the  mesenteric  veins  are  found  loadfed  with  black  blood. 

In  dementia  we  sometimes  find  enormous  distensions  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

I  have  recognised  disease  of  the  ovaries,  after  a  violent  delirium  accompanied 
by  hysLcrical  symptoms.  The  menstrual  suppression,  so  frequent  in  insane 
women,  should  point  to  the  conjecture  tnat  the  ovaries  are  frequently 
afTected. 

C.  Affections  of  the  lungs. — ^In  estimating  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
lungs,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  tne  variations  of  temperature 
to  which  the  insane  have  been  exposed,  their  cries  and  vociferations,  disease  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  insufficient  food,  spermatic  evacuations,  the  use  of 
cold  douches,  a  strumous  constitution. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  frequent  amount  the  insane.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
to  have  a  direct  relation  to  mental  alienation.  Sometimes  this  is  allied  with 
meningeal  or  cerebral  tuberculosis.  A  tuberculous  condition  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  has  been  denied.  But  this  is  a  serious  error.  I  have  observed  it 
frequently ;  and  I  may  call  in  the  testimony  of  my  colleague.  Professor 
Mareska. 

I  have  observed  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  this  has  been  exclusively  in 
cases  where  the  patients  refused  to  eat.  This  has  been  subsequently  confirmed. 
In  fasting  madmen  also  gangrene  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has 
been  found.    There  is  evidently  a  disordered  hematosis  in  these  patients. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  are  announced  in  too  clear  a  manne** 
to  allow  a  practisea  eye  to  be  deceived.  There  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration.  It  is  in  the  Uood  that  a  profound 
alteration  exists.  The  fireneral  colour  of  the  skin  indicates  this ;  it  becomes 
yellow,  brownish,  the  colour  of  beer.  The  conjunctiva  puts  on  a  bluish  tint. 
A  rfmarkable  decomposition  is  observed  in  tne  features.  B;ed  spots  and 
swellings  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  lody.  llie  breath  exhales  a  horrible 
feet  or.  Sometimes  a  slight  cough  a])pcars  :  the  patient  at  first  expectorates 
frothv  mucus,  next  the  mucus  is  streaked  with  blood ;  then  this  is  rcplaoed 
by  a  orownish  sanies  of  extreme  foetidity. 
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We  must  not,  liowover,  conclude  that  gangrene  of  the  lungs  takes  place  in 
every  case  of  refusal  to  cat. 

Affection*  of  the  heart. — These  arc  not  infrequent  among  the  insane.  Yon 
will  not  h)se  sij^ht  of  the  fact  that  the  heart  plays  a  ^eat  part  in  the  moral 
acts.  The  cries  and  continual  groans  of  the  patients  disturb  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  drive  the  blood  back  upon  the  right  cavities;  sorrow,  muscular 
prostration,  render  the  dilatation  ot  the  chest  imperfect,  and  oppose  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

CoiicluHwu.  General  inductions. — The  anatomical  diagnosis  presents  no  in- 
considerable difficulties  in  its  application  to  mental  diseases.  But  1  will  en- 
deavour to  sum  up  what  science  permits  as  to  fonnulize  in  this  respect.  Every 
kind  of  j)hrenopath3'  may  present  cadaveric  lesions  ;  but  these  niaj  also  be  found 
in  other  diseiuses,  in  whicli  their  signification  is  altojyether  different. 

Melancholtf. — If  melancholies  die  accidentally  during  the  phrenalgic  state, 
they  present  for  the  most  ])art  no  trace  of  organic  alteration  either  of  the  brain 
or  meninges.  The  solidity  of  the  cerebral  substance,  a  venous  turgesceucc,  a 
slifjht  sinking  in,  a  slight  serous  colh^ction,  arc  the  only  phenomena  observed 
inside  the  cranium. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  cure,  if  it  become 
insensibly  associated  with  dt;bility  of  the  functions  of  the  understanding,  we 
may  a(hnit  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  organic  change  of  the  en- 
cei)iial()n,  an  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  a  hyperffiinia  of  the  pia  niater,  and  most 
frequently  au  intcr-uiembranous  serous  effusion. 

In  melancholy,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  mental  disease,  autopsy  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  visceral  lesions,  of  engorgements  of  the  vena  porta,  inffamma- 
tions  of  the  peritoneum,  affections  of  the  cuest;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  are  the  result  of  the  disease  or  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 

llcRfdHtf. — It  is  rare  to  see  patients  affected  with  ecstasy  succumb  to  the 
disease  :  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  exempt  from  any  disorganizing  condition ; 
and  that  in  this  affection  as  in  melancholy,  as  in  the  generality  of  manias,  the 
cerebral  disorder  is  simply  functional. 

Mania. — When  mania  is  aceonmanied  by  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  great 
heat  in  the  scalp,  we  must  eoueluae  that  there  is  ccrebro-meningeal  hypcrsemia, 
but  not  inflammatory  or  disorganizing.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  functional 
exaltation,  of  au  orgasm  ccmimunicated  to  the  vascular  system. 

AVh(?n  mania  is  characterized  by  a  great  influx  of  wil^  by  cries,  tumult,  agi- 
tation, the  eneei)halon  is  gorged  with  blood.  We  often  find  in  patients  \So 
have  vueiferated  much,  congestions  of  the  pia  mater  and  sub-arachnoid  ecchy- 
mosis  :  they  usually  crxist  in  the  parietal  and  tenqwral  regions. 

If  the  iMitient  die  accidentally  in  the  course  of  a  tranquil  mania,  if  he  have 
preserved  intact  conception,  memory,  the  affective  sentiments,  autopsy  hardly 
ever  reveals  the  slightest  organic  alteration.  This  is  also  true  of  manias  which 
break  out  periodically  ;  in  tlie  intervals,  the  brain  presents  nothing  abnormal. 

When  niania  is  complicated  with  epilepsy,  the  head  is  congested  at  every  fit ; 
often  there  are  found  sub-anieh  no  ideal  eeeliymoses  of  the  brain  itself,  of  the 
cortical  and  medullary  substance,  indurations  of  the  pons,  of  the  medulla 
oblonji^ata. 

When  mania,  after  having  lasted  several  months,  passes  insensibly  into  a 
state  of  intellectual  prostration,  we  can  no  longer  say  with  certainty 'if  there 
exist  ill  the  patient  one  or  other  of  the  anatomical  alterations  I  have  pointed 
out.  If  the  synjptoms  of  mania  go  on  diminishing,  and  those  of  dementia  in- 
creasing, we  may  be  almost  sure  that  a  morbid  or^nic  change  has  been 
wrought.  Most  frequently  we  then  meet  with  congestion  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, of  thr  pia  mater,  thickening  of  the  anichnoul,  rarely  with  softening. 

Sometimes  in  maniacs  we  find  hypera^inia,  opacity  of  the"^ arachnoid;  we  most 
conclude  that  these  lesions  mark  u  serosity  unusual  in  this  disease. 
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T  do  not  liesitate  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
mania  excludes  appreciable  organic  lesions. 

/>>////. — I  cannot  say  what  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  incendiary,  homi- 
cidal, fasting  suicidal  madmen.  If  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration, 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  frequently  re- 
cogniso<l. 

Delirium. — ^The  same  uncertainty  pervades  the  entire  series  of  phreno- 
])athies  we  have  comprised  under  the  name  of  delirium. 

Dementia. — It  is  especially  in  dementia  that  we  must  expect  to  find  anato- 
mical lesions  of  the  brain.  Amongst  all  the  phenomena  which  announce  these 
lesions,  the  principal  are,  subtraction,  nullity,  volition  of  the  cerebral  and  mus- 
cular acts.  These  are  occasioned  by  compression,  destruction,  or  even  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  cerebral  pulp. 

In  dementia,  more  than  in  any  other  phrenopathy,  we  may  expect  thickening, 
shrinking  of  the  arachnoid,  infiltration,  vascular  engorgement  of  the  pia  mater, 
a  modilication  in  the  vascular  state  and  texture  of  the  neighbouring  convolu- 
tions. 

But  we  cannot  always  say  that  there  is,  or  that  there  is  not  softening. 

We  may  often  affirm  the  exLstence  of  a  serous  collection. 

As  to  cerebral  induration,  the  little  certainty  as  to  its  symptoms  does  not 
allow  us  to  conjecture  its  presence. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  dementia  is  not  invariably  linked  with  an 
organic  state  of  the  brain ;  this  disease  is  often  completely  independent  of  such 
a  state. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  greater  number  of  pure  primitive  dementias.  In 
senile  dementia,  in  that  form  which  follows  immediately  upon  a  strong  moral 
commotion,  in  dementia  the  result  of  great  misery,  in  that  which  is  connected 
with  spermatorrhcea,  the  cadaveric  inspection  usually  reveals  no  morbid  state 
whatever.  I  except  serous  accumulations,  a  state  of  discoloration  of  the  grey 
substance,  falling  m  of  the  brain.  But  I  repeat  it ;  it  is  not  always  permitted 
to  us  to  say,  I  shall  find  in  such  a  patient  a  discoloration,  a  shrmking,  an 
inter-membranous  hydrocephalus. 

Here  we  terminate  the  phenomenological  part  of  mental  diseases. 
We  shall  next  discuss  tne  etiology  of  these  affections. 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETT\T;EN  MORBID  PHYSICAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PHENOMENA. 

No.  3  or  A  Bbbibs. 
BY  THE   REV.   J.   F.    DENIUM,   M.A.,  P.E.S.,  &C. 

Before  tracing  this  connexion  further  by  the  aid  of  mere  observation,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  any  sanction  for  our  views  of  it  can  be 
derived  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  nroposed,  then,  to  consider  in  this  paper 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  body,  or  "  the  flesh,"  as  thev  frequently 
tenn  it,  its  physical  qualities,  and  the  conseauences,  of  various  kinds,  produced 
on  the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  by  its  union  with  these  intellectual  and  emotional 
principles  of  our  nature. 

The  Scriptures  begin  by  acquaintinoj  us  with  an  immense  deterioration  in- 
flicted upon  the  body  and  external  circumstances  of  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race,  and  entailed  upon  all  their  posterity,  and  from  which  the  most 
important  practical  consequences  are  botn  deducible  by  our  reason,  and  are 
also  fully  recognised  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.      In  the  second 
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chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  stated  that  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  tlie  ground  in  the  country  of  Eden,  and  by  breathing  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  UveSy  made  man  a  livinf^  soul ;  and  afterwards  took  him  and  put  hini 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ;  and  that  out  of  tlie  ground 
of  that  garden  grew  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food, 
and  the  tree  of  lives  also  in  the  midst  ot  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil : — that  out  of  the  man  in  thb  perfect  physical  state  of  his 
nature,  and  plaeed  amid  such  favourable  external  circumstances,  woman  was 
formed : — that  they  were  both  naked  and  not  ashamed  : — and  in  the  first  chapter, 
which  is  a  previous  summary  of  the  narrative,  that  God  looked  upon  all  things 
that  he  hau  made,  the  human  male  and  female  in  his  own  image  and  after  his 
OMu  likeness  included,  and  blessed  them ;  and  that  everything  seemed  in  the 
view  of  his  inlinitc  perceptions  to  be  "very  good,"  proper,  and  happy.  In 
the  third  chapter,  both  the  physical  constitution  and  external  condition,  as  well 
as  the  moral  state  and  enjoyment,  of  the  human  species  are  represented  as 
undergoing  a  great  and  adverse  chan^.  For,  in  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gression, they  nave  now  become  conscious  of  the  shame  of  nakedness,  of  guilt, 
and  fear — enmity  between  them  and  the  senient  is  instituted,  the  woman*s 
sorrow  and  her  conception  arc  tjreatly  multiplied,  her  will  and  wish  are  sub- 
jected to  those  of  her  iiusband,  tlie  ground  is  cursed,  with  at  least  an  exuberance 
of  troublesome  vegetation,  man  is  aoomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  sorrow  from  it, 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  jdl  the  days  of  his  life,  till  by  a  chronic  dissolution 
("  dying  thou  shalt  die,"  margin)  he  should  return  to  nis  oiiginal  dust.  He 
is  dnven  out  of  the  garden  "  to  till  the  ground  "  of  the  country  of  Eden,  out 
of  which  he  had  been  taken,  debarred  access  to  the  tree  of  hie  by  cherubim 
and  a  flaming  sword ;  and  the  very  species  of  his  future  food  was  altered  from 
**  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree  in  the  which  is  the  finiit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"*  to  "  the  herb  of  the 
tield."f  Now  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude,  according  to  all  our  present 
observation  and  experience  respecting  the  eifects  of  physical  causes  upon  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  but  that  these  great  changes  in  the  case 
of  our  first  parents,  and  in  regard  of  all  those  physical  causes  which  cliieflj 
alfcct  our  nature,  must  have  produced  the  most  extensive  alterations  on  thcur 
mind  and  moral  dispositions  ;  and  these  changes  and  their  effects  being  trans- 
mitted to  all  their  descendants,  fully  prepare  us  for  the  subsequent  records, 
and  for  the  existing  phenomena  of  the  perturbed  state  of  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  man.  It  does  not  appear  that  anv  change  was  inflicted  directly  on 
cither  the  intellect  or  the  moral  affections  of  human  nature,  but  these  remaining 
in  their  original  state,  we  sec  sufficient  in  the  indirect  effects  produced  upon 
them  by  means  of  the  alteration  in  man's  physical  state  and  circumstances,  to 
account  not  only  for  the  uiond  but  even  mental  disturbances  which  we  per- 
petually experience  and  observe  even  under  the  most  favourable  physical  chcuiu- 
stanccs,ana  for  those  still  greater  disturbances  in  proportion  as  those  physical  cir- 
cumstances become  by  any  means  whatever  stdl  turther  removed  fiom  their 
normal  condition.  The  well  known  power  of  such  circumstances  to  pervert 
the  mnid  and  dispositions  of  mankind  is  thus  aften^ards  described  by  Mosi's 
in  regard  of  the  effects  of  famine.  "Thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own 
body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  I/ord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitncss,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall 
distress  thee :  so  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  veiy  deUcate,  his 
eye  shall  be  evil  toward  Ids  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he  shall  leave :  so  that  he  will  not 
give  to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall  eat :  because  he 
hath  nothing  left  him  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitncss,  wherewith  thine 

*  Gen.  I  29.  f  Chap.  iii.  18. 
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cncmirs  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy  gates.    Tlic  tender  and  delicate  woman 
among  you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
cround  for  dclicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  hus- 
Daiid  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and  toward 
her  young  one  (see  the  marffin^that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward 
her  children  which  she  shSl  Dear :  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things 
secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee 
in  thy"  gates/**    This  passage  affords  a  specimen  of  the  solution  furnished 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves  of  the  mental  and  moral  alienation  naturally 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  physical  circiimstances.    Before  adducing  other 
and  more  comprehensive  specimens  of  it,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  llebrew 
writers  and  their  Gn^ek  translators  used  the  words  denoting,  or  relating  to, 
the  body,  mind,  s(3ul,  and  spirit  of  man,  so  promiscuously,  and  even  inter- 
changeably, as,  in  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  pious  prelate  of  our  church,  to 
render  it  *"  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  word  ever  standing  for  a  purely 
immaterial  principle  in  man,"  and  that  by  their  referring  intellectual  perceptions 
to  the  heart  1^  Cor,  J^IHID  praecordia,  113  jecur,  JHV^D  renes,  D^^O  viscera, 
Kap^ia,  Ovfios,  voiis,  (ftpfjv  anXayxvoy  thej  at  least  intimated  the  close  community 
between  what  we  now  call  the  material  and  immaterial  parts  of  our  nature,t 
and  with  perfect  consistency,  therefore,  represent  the  sym})athy  between  the 
body,  soul,  and  snirit  to  be  most  intense  and  pervasivcf     ^^'e  pass  over  a 
multitude  of  iucidental  references  to  that  symoathy  in  the  Old  Testament.    In 
the  ajjocrvphal  books  we  find  the  following  allusions  to  it :  "For  the  thoughts 
of  mortal  men  are  miserable  (margin,  fearful).     "  For  the  corruptible  body 
presscth  dov^Ti  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind 
that  museth  upon  many  things.** §     "  (jreat  travail  is  created  for  every  man, 
and  a  heavy  yoke  is  upon  (he  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  they  go  out  ot  their 
mother's  womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things. 
Their  imagintjtion  of  things  to  come,  and  the  day  of  death,  their  thoughts, 
and  fear  of  heart;   from  him  that  sitteth  on  a  throne  of  glory,  unto  him 
that  is  huuibled  in   dust  and  ashes;    from  him  that  weareth  purple  and  a 
crown  nnto  him  that  is  clothed  with  a  linen  frock.    Wrath  and  envy,  trouble 
and  uncjuictuess,  fear  of  death,  and  anger,  and  strife ;  and  in  the  time  of  rest 
upon  his  bed  do  change  liis  knowledge.     A  little  or  nothing  is  his  rest,  and 
afterward  he  is  in  liis  sleep,  as  in  a  day  of  keeping  watch,  troubled  in  the 
vision  of  his  heart,  as  if  he  was  escaped  out  of  a  battle.     When  aU  is  safe  he 
awaketh,  and  mar\elleth  tiiat  the  fear  was  nothing.     Such  things  haopen  ujito 
all  flesh,  and  is  seven  fold  more  upon  «i»/mt#."||    In  St.  John's  gospel  the  distinc- 
tirm  is  made,  "  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God.'*1[ 
"  That  which  is  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  spirit  is  spirit."**     "  Ye  must  be 
bom  again,"  and  our  Lord  tells  us  that  even  the  righteous  shall  become 
"  children  of  Go<l  by  being  the  ciiildren  of  the  resurrection."!!^  He  makes  the 
following  extensive  admission  in  excuse  for  his  discijples  when,  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane^  "he  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy," 
"  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.''tt 

We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  St.  Paul  s  ideas  and  instroctions 
respecting  "  the  flesh  and  spirit,"  and  the  conseauences  of  their  union,  as  these 
are  developed  in  his  epistles,  and  by  taking  his  writings  in  their  probable 
chronological  order.     In  his  epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  "  fle^  and  blood  '  is  the 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  53—58;  comp.  2  Einfrs  vi.  28,  &c. 

t  Bp.  Law,  "  Theory  of  Religion,"  London,  1820,  423,  424. 

%  See  Jer.  iv.  19;  Is.  xv.  5;  xvi.  11;  xxi.  8,  &c. 

§  Wisdom  of  Sol.  ix.  14,  15.  II  Ecclus.  xl.  1—8. 

II  Chap.  i.  18.  ••  Chap,  iii   6.  ft  Luke  xx.  36. 

XX  Matt,  xxvl  41. 
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collective  expression  for  the  origin  of  everything  opposed  to  the  better  dictates 
of  our  nature.     He  "  confers  not  with  it,"  declares  that  "  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  that  they  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  we  cannot  fully  do  the  things  that  we  would ;"  and  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh  not  only  includes  the  more  obvious  sensualities,   but 
even  "idolatry,  witchcraft,    (or  perhaps   spiritual  sorcery,   under  the   term 
poisonings),   hatred,   variance,   emulations,   wrath,   strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings; "  he  asserts  that  "they  that  are  Chiist's  have crucifled  the  flesh  with 
the  passions  tliereof,"  that  "  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting."    In  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  the  wise  man  after  the  flesh" 
rejects  the  gospel ;  carnal  is  oj)posed  to  spiritual,  and  carnal  means  "  walking  as 
men :"  it  is  "  by  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  is  saved  in  the  daj 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."     He  himself  "keeps  under  his  body,  and  brings  it  into 
subjection,  lest  by  any  means  when  he  haa  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should 
be  a  cast-away."     In  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection,  the  body,  at  death,  is 
said  to  be  sown  in  corruption,  in  dishonour,  in  weakness,  a  mere  natural  and 
earthly  body  ;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inhe  it  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth 
corruption  inherit  incorruption :  we  ^  hall  be  changed ;  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.     In  his  second 
epistle  he  calls  the  body  "  an  earthly  house  in  which  we  ^roan,  being  burdened, 
earnestly  dosirinff  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  that 
mortality  miglit  be  swallowed  up  of  life."     In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
gives  the  following  comment  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  Adam's  transgression  ; 
and  its  eflccts  on  the  human  race.     "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed*  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned. 
Through  the  offence  of  one,  many — that  is,  mankind  at  large — are  dead.     The 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation  :  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  and 
jud^nent  came  upon  all  men  to  coudemnation.     Our  old  man  is  crucined  with 
Chnst  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.    He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from 
sin."  He  thus  exhorts — "  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,  nor  yield  your  members  as  servants  to  unrighteous- 
ness."    He  speaks  of  "  the  infirmitv  of  the  flesh;  "  the  motions,  or,  as  in  the 
margin,  the  passions  of  sin  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
death.    In  the  seventh  chapter  he  complains  that  he  is  "  carnal,  sold  under  sin. 
For  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not,  but  what  I 
hate,  that  do  I.     It  is  no  more  1  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.    In  me 
— that  is  i?i  mtf flesh — dwelleth  no  good  thing,  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.     The  good  that  I  would,  I  do 
not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  wouki  not,  that  I  do.     I  Ann  then  a  law  that  wheu 
I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.    /  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  matt,  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  aaainst  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  wnich  is  in  my  members. 
O,  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death*:* 
or  this  body  of  death.     So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God; 
but  with  i\\Q  flesh  the  law  of  sin,  the  law  of  sin  and  death.     The  law  was  weak 
thnmgh  the  flesh.     God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinlul  flesh.   To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death.     The  minding,  or  disposition  of  the  flesh,  is  enmity 
against  God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be — ^the 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin — our  mortal  bodies.     If  we  live  after  the  flesh,  we 
shafl  die,  but  if  we  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  we 
sliall  live.     The  creature  was  made  subject  to  the  bondage  of  corruption ;  we 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body.     Make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.     Those  who 
cause  divisions  and  ofienees  serve  their  own  belly."     To  the  Ephesians  he 
speaks  of  "  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts.'*     To 
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tlie  Philippiaus  he  speaks  of  "  our  vile  body,  or  the  body  of  our  humiliation."  To 
the  Colossiaiis  he  represents  the  fabe  teacher  as  "  beguiling  them  in  a  voluntary 
humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hatn 
not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind — which  things  have  indeed  a  show 
of  wisdom  in  will  worship  and  humility  and  neglecting  of  the  body ;  not  in  any 
honour — to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh." 

Nor  are  these  opinions  respecting  the  body,  &c ,  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  St. 
James  declares  that  "  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust  and  enticed."  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  sin.  "  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sm :  and  sin  when 
it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  death.  Envy  and  strife  in  the  heart  is  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilisn.  Wars  and  fightings  come  of  the  lusts  which  war  in  the 
members."  St.  Paul  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  speaks  of  certain  "  silly 
women  laden  with  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth:"  of  "those  who  will  not  endore 
sound  doctrine,  but  after  their  own  lusts  heap  up  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,  who  turn  away  from  the  truth  and  shall 
be  turned  unto  fables.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "fleshly  lusts  which 
war  against  the  soul ;"  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  he  that  hath  suflered  in 
the  flesh,  as  Christ  did,  hath  ceased  from  sin ;  speaks  of  "  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world  through  lust ;"  of  "  scoffers  walking  after  their  own  lusts,"  and 
describes  their  scepticism.  St.  Jude  predicts  tliat  mockers  "  should  also  so 
walk ;"  and  speaks  of  "  hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  apostles  describe  the  early  heretics  as  peculiarly 
sensual  and  intemperate.  Thus  St.  Peter  portrays  them  as  **  counting  it  plea- 
sure to  riot  in  the  daytime ;  having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  or  of  an  adulteress, 
walking  in  the  lusts  of  uncleanness ;"  and  St.  Jude  speaLa  of  them  as  "  feedijig 
themselves  without  fear."  In  order  to  counteract  the  mental  and  moral  aliena- 
tion occ^ioned  by  voluptuousness,  the  primitive  church  enjoined  fastings, 
vigils,  &c.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  physical  causes 
of  sin.  It  attributes  Lot's  incest  to  his  intoxication,  and  Isaac  s  partiality  for 
Esau,  and  consequent  attempt  to  frustrate  the  divine  appointment,  to  his  love 
of  his  son's  venison.  Moses  compares  Jeshurun,  the  poetical  name  for  Israel, 
to  a  pampered  courser  that  "  waxed  fat,  and  kicked."*  "  Fatness  of  heart"  is 
a  usual  metaphor  for  moral  and  religious  insensibility ;  "  great  of  flesh"  is 
Ezekiel's  description  of  a  people  abandoned  to  sensuauty,  and  he  adds,  "  this 
was  the  iniquity  of  Sodom :  pndc,  fulness  of  bread  and  abundance  of  idleness, 
and  they  were  haughty. "f  Solomon  describes  the  infatuations  and  transgres- 
sions resulting  from  drunkenness,!  and  the  extreme  self-conceit  of  the  slug- 
gard. §  On  tlie  contrary,  absence  from  wuie,  or  strong  drink,  and  eating  any 
unclean  thing,  b  prescribed,  in  one  instance  at  least,  as  the  instrumental  means 
of  a  miraeidous  removal  of  sterility.  Total  abstinence  from  the  produce  of  the 
vine,  in  any  form,  was  enjoined  on  the  Nazarites  "  who  separated  themselves 
unto  the  Lord."||  The  Mosaic  law  prohibited  articles  of  food  unfavourable 
both  to  health  and  self-gfovemment,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  moral  dietetics, 
in  order  that  "  Israel  might  be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord ;"  and  circumci- 
sion itself  was  derived  from  moral  reasons.^  Tlie  foregoing  quotations  fully 
show  that  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  proxmuitc  cause  of  natural  and  moral 
evil  among  the  descendants  of  Adam^K)rigiiiating  in  the  change  inflicted  on 
Adam's  physical  nature  and  external  circumstances,  and  which  change  was  en- 
tailed on  ail  his  posterity,  yor  the  purposes  of  their  moral  probation — ia  unifoimly 

»  Deut.  xxxii.  15.  f  Chap.  xvi.  26,  49,  60. 

t  Prov.  xxiii. ;  comp.  1  Esdras  iii.  17,  &c.  §  Prov.  xxvL  16. 

II  Judges  xiii.  14;  Num.  vi.  2,  &c. 
Ti  See  Article,  Circumcision,  in  the  '*  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature." 
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maintained  from  the  commencement  of  the  sacred  canon  to  its  close.     That 
doctrine  virtnally  includes  the  origin  of  even  Eve's  transgression ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  St.  James,  "  lust,"  or  desire,  is  the  germ  of  transgression ;  but  eUl  un- 
lawful desire,  by  whatever  means  introduced  into  the  mind,  never,  as  we  know 
by  consciousness,  overcomes  the  moral  powers  but  by  means  of  a  disturbanoe 
first  raised  by  it  in  the  physical  part  of  our  nature,  and  whereby  the  moral 
powers  arc  for  the  time  overwhelmed :  and  this  origin  of  the  first  transgression, 
and  of  all  its  consequences,  both  shows  the  peril  of  forming  even  the  incipient 
idea  of  any  transgression,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  statement  oi  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  salvation  of  the  hutnan  race  originated  in  the  "  nitj  of 
God    (Ep.  to  Titus  ii.  3,  margin) ;  and  further,  by  explaining  the  moatuf  ope- 
randi of  the  original  sentence,  it  also  directs  our  attention  to  the  sanitary  and 
moral  government  of  the  body  as  one  chief  and  essential  means  of  human  virtue 
and  happiness :  it  also  seems  to  reconcile  us  to  the  stem  necessity  of  dying, 
and  to  endear  to  us  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  a  physical  state  of  incorrup- 
tion,  moral  "  power,"  and  "  glory,"  in  "  a  spiritual  body" — teaches  patience  m 
regard  of  our  own  infirmities,  and  charity  in  regard  of  the  infirmities  of  others, 
as  well  as  submission  to  the  limitations  to  our  knowledge  imposed  on  it  by 
this  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay."*    In  a  word,  the  scriptural  evidence  now 
adduced  shows  us  that  the  plmosophy  of  physical  circumstances  is  la**gely  and 
decisively  recognised  by  Revelation.     But,  what  is  more  important  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  this  doctrine  affords  incontestable  support  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  human  mitid,  without  exception,  is  liable,  at  least,  to  morbid  influences, 
arising  from  its  union  with  a  disordered,  mortal,  and  sinful  body,  even  in  its 
most  healthy  state,  and  under  the  most  favourable  external  circumstances,  and 
proportionably  more  so  as  the  body  is  still  further  removed  from  its  original 
state  by  disease,  hereditary  or  incidental,  chronic  or  temporary,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  nature,  or  produced  by  some  vice  or  mismanagement  of  the  body,  or 
by  the  reflex  morbid  effects  upon  it  resulting  from  evil  passions,  ideas,  &c.     It 
snows  also  both  the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  constantly  distioguishiiif 
between  the  piu*e  perceptions  of  reason,  or  of  that  "  mind  with  which  we  stiU 
serve  the  law  of  God,    and  those  morbid  mflucnces  of  the  body  on  the  mind, 
and  of  avoiding  all  the  means  whereby  the  latter  may  be  augmented.     To  use 
the  words  of  Bishop  Taylor,  "  Since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood  tliat  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  mischief  ...  we  must  endeavour  to  abstain  from  those  things  which 
by  a  special  malignity  are  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  the  spirit 
of  grace.  . . .  Nature  is  weak  enough  of  itself,  but  tliese  tilings  take  from  it  all 
the  little  strengths  that  are  left  to  it,  and  then  man  can  neither  have  the  strengths 
of  nature  nor  the  strengths  of  ^race."f     Similar,  too,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
ninth  Article  of  the  Church,  which  speaks  of  "  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  oft'spring  of  Adam, 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary 
to  the  spirit,  and  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain  even  in  them  that  are  re- 
generated,"    The  classical  scholar  will  readily  remember  parallel  references  to 
the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.    The  opi- 
nions, to  the  same  effect,  of  the  Catholic  Fathers  may  be  seen  in  the  commen- 
tators on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Other  subjects  connected  with  the 
present  can  now  only  be  alluded  to,^uch  as  the  influence  of  the  temperaments 
and  external  circumstances  of  the  several  authors  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their 
writings,  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  characteristic 
effects  on  the  sufferers,  as  the  elephantiasis  of  Job,  Saul's  melancholy,  Naamaa's 
leprosy,  Nebuchadnezzar's  zoanthropia,  and  the  physical  theory  ot  demoniacal 
possessions.!     It  is  hoped,  however,  that  sufficient  has  now  been  advanced  to 
•  Merchant  of  Venictj  Act  i.,  Sc.  5. 
f  Sermon  on  the  Fleah  and  the  Spirit. 
X  See  Article^  Demon,  by  the  writer,  iu  the  ''  Cyclopedia  of  Bib.  Lit.'* 
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demonstrate,  by  scriptural  authority,  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  subject 
of  the«e  papers,  the  remainder  of  which  will  be  devotc^d  to  classifications  of 
those  co-existing  morbid  physical  and  religious  phenomena  which  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice,  tas  wish  to  snow  tnat  the  doctrines  of  modem 
patholojjy  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those  of  Revelation,  and  even  highly 
illustrative  of  them,  and  to  remove  the  susnicions  with  which  the  former  are 
still  too  commonly  regarded,  must  be  his  apology  for  the  present  digression  from 
his  principal  design. 
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More  recent  in  date  (1831)  is  that  of  George  Waters,  reckoned  "simflar"  1 
Alison,  who  thus  rehites  it.  "  The  pannel,  in  a  rude  and  strange  manner,  hi 
taken  his  son  by  the  hand,  who  was  playing  near  the  Water  or  Jjcith,  at  Bon- 
nington,  and  had  a  fork  in  his  possesion.  As  he  got  nearer  the  place  where  tlie 
fatjil  deed  was  pcrpetnited,  his  look  appeared,  to  the  witnesses  who  saw  him, 
wilder  and  more  frantic.  He  was  seen  looking  into  the  water,  where  the  body 
was  thrown  after  it  was  conmiitted,  in  a  raised  and  insane  manner.  He  was 
seen  near  the  spot,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  day,  moving  about  like  a 
deranged  person,  and  declared  he  was  Sir  William  Wallace,  ana  an  honour  to 
his  country.  When  apprehended,  he  admitted  having  killed  his  son,  made  no 
resistance,  spoke  incoherently,  and  prayed  aloud.  Tne  evening  before  he  hid 
spoke  very  insanely  about  having  been  at  Inchkeith  on  a  raft.  In  November, 
1S29,  he  Iiad  been  committed  for  disturbing  his  neighbours ;  he  had  then  the 
appearance  of  delirium  tremens,  and  was  confaned  in  a  strait-waistcoat ;  and  his 
relations  had  subsequently  written  to  the  Leith  Police  to  look  after  the  pannel, 
as  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself.  In  these  circumstances,  the  insanity  was 
clearly  proved,  and  so  the  juiy  held,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court ;  uid  he 
was  confined  for  life !"  The  circumstances,  beyond  all  doubt,  demonstrated 
insanity,  as  understood  by  medical  men,  but,  by  no  means,  absolute  alienation 
of  reason,  sought  for  by  some  lawyers.  Tlie  former,  we  shall  immediately 
see,  may  err,  like  the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
**  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,"  says  Alison  in  continuance,  "  to  find  instances  of 

S arsons  committing  crime  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  who  yet  give  no  in- 
ication  of  it  when  conversing  in  jail  with  a  medical  man."  Evenr  one  will  be 
j)repared  for  such  a  remark  who  understands  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
malady,  though  ever  so  intense,  admits  of  intervals  or  remissions  of  manifesta- 
tion, and,  generally  speaking,  requires  peculiar  excitement  in  order  to  display 
itself  unequivocally.  Alison  gives  an  example  of  the  kind,  in  the  case  of  Janet 
M'Callum,  Si^ptember,  1829. 

"  She  was  charged  with  having  stolen  a  child  belonging  to  her  mistress,  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  clothes  from  her  house.  Insanity  was  pleaded  in  bar  of 
trial ;  but,  after  the  examination  of  a  single  witness,  who  said  he  saw  nothing 
insane  about  her,  it  was  withdrawn,  and  she  pleaded  guilty.  The  case,  how- 
ever, was  certified  to  the  high  court  (from  the  circuit  at  Stirling,  it  appears), 
to  give  time  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  woman's  mind,  which  was  yeij 
suspicious  from  the  style  of  her  dechiration,  and  from  most  of  the  stolen 
articles  liaving  been  found  torn  to  pieoes  in  the  wood  near  her  master's  bonse. 
It  ultimately  tuned  oat  that  she  had  been  insane,  and  escaped  some  months 
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before  from  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Greenock,  and  had  been  considered  insane 
all  her  life.  Still,  the  medical  men  who  examined  her  in  Edinburgh  declared 
they  did  not  rcffard  her  as  *  void  of  reason ;'  but,  as  the  crime  had  evidently 
been  committed  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation,  the  prosecutor  did  not  move  for 
sentence,  and  she  was  confined  till  her  sanity  was  restored."  The  case  was 
given  on  Sheriff  Alison's  own  report,  and,  probably,  is  one  in  which  he  was 
counsel.  I  could  wish  for  more  information  respecting  it,  and,  especially, 
touching  the  grounds  on  which  the  medical  men  in  Edmburgh  declared  the 
woman  not  "void  of  reason."  The  same  thing,  I  may  remark,  might  be  pre- 
dicated of  nearly  all  the  patients  (amounting  to  nundreds)  who  ever  came  under 
my  care,  thougfi,  most  assuredly,  insane  and  certitied  to  be  so  by  competent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  a  like  testimony  will 
be  given  by  the  majority — possibly  all — of  those  individuals  who  have  held,  or 
now  hold,  superintendence  in  lunatic  asylums.  Of  course,  idiotic  and  purely 
demented  persons  must  be  excluded  from  the  list. 

"  Somewhat  of  the  same  description,"  according  to  Alison,  "  was  the  case  of 
James  Cummings,  12th  January,  1810,  charged  with  murder"  (reiwrted,  I 
presume,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  Hume's  work).  Some  years  oefore,  it 
seems,  he  "  had  met  with  a  severe  injury  on  the  head,  but  had  recovered,  en- 
listed, and  was  not  considered  by  his  feUow-soldiers  as  insane;  but  he  was 
silent,  solitary,  and  quarrelsome  when  in  liquor.  One  morning,  when  on  guard 
as  a  sentinel,  bein^  teased  bv  a  fellow-soldier,  he  became  suddenly  outrageous, 
and  pursued  him  into  the  barracks.  Having  arrived  there,  he  pushed  at  a 
woman  with  his  bayonet,  and  missed  her,  but  immediately  after  struck  at  a 
fellow-soldier  coming  out  of  a  door,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  jury,  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  found  the  panncl  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
murder;  but  there  seems  good  ground  for  Baron  Hume's  opinion,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  law  to  have  found  him  guilty,  but  recommended 
him,  on  account  of  a  constitutional  irritability,  arising  from  his  wound,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  to  the  Royal  mercy."  More  agreeable  to  law — very 
possibly,  I  would  say ;  but  neither  to  common  sense  nor  to  justice,  if,  as  was 
admitted  in  the  preceding  case,  "  the  crime  had  evidently  been  committed  in  a 
state  of  mental  alienation."  Surely,  "a  constitutional  irritability,  arising  from 
a  wound,  over  which  (meaning,  1  take  for  granted  the  former)  the  man  had  no 
control,"  was  as  valid  a  plea  as  the  condition  of  the  woman  against  whom  "  the 
prosecutor  did  not  move  for  sentence.  I  confess  myself  uname  to  discover  any 
fixed,  not  to  say,  rational,  rubric,  by  which  both  Hume  and  AJison  are  guided 
in  deciding  on  such  matters.     But  to  proceed. 

"  Insamty  was  clearly  proved,"  says  the  latter,  "  in  the  case  of  William 
Douglas,  May  28,  1827,  who  had  set  fire  to  the  furniture  of  the  lodgings  which 
he  occupied  at  Peebles,  and  nearly  burned  the  house.  He  was  convicted  of  at- 
tempt at  fire-raising,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  state  of  mind,  ordered  to  be 
connned  for  Ufe."     This  needs  no  comment. 

"  The  law  of  England,"  we  are  now  told  by  Sheriff  Alison,  "  is  founded  on 
the  same  principles ;"  and  he  gives  us,  in  illustration,  the  well  knowni  case  of 
Hadileld,  indicted  for  shooting  at  the  king  in  Dmry-Lane  Theatre  (1800).  Tlie 
details  arc  unnecessary  here.  "It  was  quite  clear,"  says  Alison,  "that  this 
man  was  mad,  and  his  case  was  eloqueutly  pleaded  by  Lord  Erskine.  Lord 
Kenyon  held  that,  as  the  prisoner  was  insane  immediately  before  the  offence 
was  committed,  it  was  probable  that  he  had  not  recovered  his  senses  at  the  time 
he  fired,  and  that,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  recovered  his 
sanity  in  the  interval  between  the  two  events,  he  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal, 
which  he  accordingly  received,  and  was  ordered  to  be  confined  for  life."  But 
how,  I  ask,  does  this  tally  with  the  opinion  of  Baron  Hume,  above  approved,  in 
favour  of  a  verdict  of  guilty,  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  to  the  Royal 
.mercy  P    Farther,  too,  I  would  ask,  if,  in  his  conduct  throughout,  Had£eld  did 
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not  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  method  and  design — evidently  the  product  of  reason — 
therefore  showing  its  existence,  though,  undoubtedly,  struggling  against  or 
labouring  under  delusion  ? 

Hitheito  \vc  have  had  under  review  the  first  general  rule,  or  position  laid 
down  by  Alison — that,  namely,  which  insists  on  insanity  bein^  **  of  such  a  kind 
as  entirely  deprived  the  person  of  the  use  of  reason  as  applied  to  the  act  in 
question,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  committing  it,"  in 
order  to  "a  complete  bar  to  punishment."  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
second,  announced  in  these  words,  "  If  it  appear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
pannel,  thougli  partially  deranged,  was  not  so  much  so  as  to  relieve  him  en- 
tirely from  punishment,  the  proper  course  is  to  find  him  guilty ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  period  of  infirmity  of  mind,  which  he  could  not  control,  recommend 
liim  to  tlie  royal  mercy " — a  suggestion,  it  will  be  observed,  very  similar  to 
what  has  alreauy  been  given  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Hume. 

We  are  told,  in  exposition,  that  "cases  frequently  occur  in  the  highest 
degree  perploxin^^  both  to  the  court  and  jury,  which  can  only  be  justly  re- 
solved by  an  application  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  proceeding  above  set 
forth.  They  are  those  in  which  the  accused  was  to  a  great  degree  to  blame, 
but  would  not  probably  have  committed  the  fatal  act  but  for  some  constitu- 
tional or  supervening  cierangement  which  rendered  him  not  so  far  respomibU 
(thus  marked  in  italics  by  Alison)  as  those  who,  by  enjoying  their  reason  un- 
clouded, have  no  defence  whatever  against  atrocious  actions.  In  such  cases 
there  is  a  mixture  of  guilt  and  misfortune;  for  the  former  he  should  be 
severely  punished,  for  the  latter  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  should  be 
remitted.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  adopting  the  course  above  pointed  out." 
It  will  be  speedily  seen,  however,  that  this  course  has  not  always  been  success- 
ful in  issue,  and,  indeed,  one  might  have  anticipated  a  difficulty  in  reconciling 
severe  puuishment,  supposing  it  just,  with  a  remission  of  penalty.  Possibly, 
however,  Alison  means  only  condemnation  on  one  hand,  and  pardon  on  the 
other.  If  so,  the  certainty  of  the  alliance,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  reckoned 
on:  and,  consequently,  juries  may  become  of  opinion  that,  when  they  really 
desire  to  show  mercy,  they  must  provide  for  it  by  their  verdict.  Can  they  ever 
hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  evidence  which  satisfies  them  of  the  existence 
of  such  iufirraity  of  mind  as  could  not  be  controlled  ?  How  shall  they  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  that  state  and  the  condition  of  one  who,  though  un- 
derstanding right  and  wrong,  is  yet  unable  to  use  reason  in  a  special  act  ?  And 
will  not  a  "  constitutional  or  supervening  derangement,"  sufficient  to  exempt 
from  some  responsibility,  because,  in  its  absence,  the  accused  would  probably 
not  have  committed  a  certain  deed,  appear  to  be  a  very  good  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  whole  evil  depended  on  it,  and,  therefore,  that  no  punishment 
should  follow  ?  Of  course,  some  exceptions  must  be  made,  as,  possibly,  in  a 
few  of  the  case^  to  which  I  now  hasten.  "  Thus,  in  the  case  of  W  illiam  Gates, 
2 1st  Dec.,  1811,  who  was  tried  for  shooting  his  wife  with  a  musket,  insanity 
was  pleaded  in  bar  of  trial,  but  failed.  On  the  evidence,  it  api)cared  that 
whisky  and  consequent  irritability  of  temper,  had  a  large  share  in  the  deed,  but 
that,  even  when  sober,  he  was  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  and  not  like  other 
men.  The  jury  found  that  the  act  was  committed  in  a  state  of  insanity.  But 
Baron  Hume's  opinion  is  obviously  well-founded,  that  they  should  have  con- 
victed and  recommended  to  the  royal  mercy."  But  why  so,  one  might  reason- 
ably ask,  if  they  were  satisfied  by  evidence  of  insanity  at  the  time,  and  that, 
even  when  sober,  the  pannel  "  was  not  like  other  men"  ? 

"  In  like  manner,"  continues  Alison,  "  in  the  case  of  Pierce  Hoskins, 
23rd  April,  1812,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  own  child,  of  four  years 
old,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  insanity,  it  appeared  that  the  pannel,  when  intoxicated, 
was  perfectly  mad  for  days  together,  and  in  that  state  he  committed  the  fatal 
deed.     He  was  acquitted  by  the  jury;  but  Baron  Hume  declares  that  it  is 
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questionable  whether  an  assize  do  right  when  they  sustain  the  plea  of  ilna 
lower  degree  of  infirmity  of  mind,  exasperated  only  into  a  short  fit  of  outrajg:Q 
and  fury  by  excess  of  hquor ;  or  where  they  receive  as  evidence  the  atrocitj 
or  brutality  of  the  act  itself  that  has  been  done,  though  there  have  been  no 
previous  symptom  of  the  disease."  A  lower  degree  of  infirmity  of  mind ! 
Why,  it  appears,  he  was  "perfectly  mad  for  days  together,  and  i/t  thai  state 
committcci  the  fatal  deed."  In  the  absence  of  details,  probably  well  known  to 
Hume,  I  can  say  nothing  on  the  last  point  in  his  remarks. 

"  The  latter  course,"  says  Alison,  meaning  what  Hume  advised,  "  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Alexander  Campbell,  18th  December,  1809,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  robbery,  hut  recommended  to  mercy,  *  on  account  of  a  certain  decree 
of  weakness  of  intellect,  to  which  he  appears  to  be  subject,'  and  receivedl,  in 
consequence,  a  transiwrtation-pardon"— no  doubt,  it  may  be  imagined,  better 
than  hanging,  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  still  a  severe  punishment,  and,  one  wonld 
think,  very  unsuitable  for  a  man  of  weak  intellect. 

"In  like  maimer,  in  the  case  of  Susan  Tillv,  11th  March,  1816,  a  more 
rational  verdict  was  returned.  It  there  appeared,  from  the  testimony  of  two 
physicians  and  a  surgeon,  who  had  visited  the  pannel  in  jail,  that  she  was 
of  a  weak  mind,  laboured  under  religious  dreams,  spoke  of  her  interviews  with 
the  devil,  said  he  had  tempted  her  to  bum  the  bam,  and  that  God  had  reproved 
her  by  scorching  her  hands  on  the  occasion.  On  other  subjects,  however,  she 
reasoned  correctly,  and  knew  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  She 
was  convicted,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  and  received  in  consequence  a 
pardon  from  the  Crown."  So  far  well  and  fiappily,  I  would  say ;  but  her  mani- 
fest insanity,  as  judged  by  medical  men,  woula  nave  warranted  a  different  ver- 
dict, dLiidi^secured  what  might  not  have  been  granted;  for  though,  as  Alison  says, 
"  the  same  course  was  followed  at  Jedburgh,  autumn,  1831,  in  the  case  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  he  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.  "  He  was  accused  of  murderiM 
an  Irish  reaper,  in  the  course  of  harvest,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  river  Tweed; 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  insanity  was  proved  at  the  triaL  Tlie  jury  found 
the  pannel  guilty,  *  but,  in  respect  of  the  alleged  insanity,  recommentf  him  to 
mercy.* "  We  shall  be  somewhat  enlightened  here  by  Alison,  who  himself  re- 
ports the  case.  "This  way  of  wording  the  verdict  was  incorrect;  but  their 
meaning  evidently  was  that  a  certain  degree  of  insanity  only  was  proved,  insuf-* 
ficient  to  liberate  the  pannel  from  punishment  altogether,  but  sufiicient  to  ex- 
cuse him  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law."  It  may  be  so ;  but  they  had 
better  have  expressed  themselves  by  leaving  out  a  word  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tion ;  and,  still  more,  in  my  humble  opinion,  by  an  acquittal,  if  satisfied  as  to 
"  a  considerable  degree  of  insanity."  My  reason  ap[>ears  in  what  follows  :--- 
**  The  case  was  not  so  viewed  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  he  was  executed  in 
pursuance  of  his  sentence" — guilt,  doubtless,  ocing  deemed  to  preponderate 
over  misfort.une.  But,  pray,  even  admitting  the  excess,  was  not  something  due 
to  the  less  weighty  element,  according  to  the  course  approved  ?  Perhaps — but 
we  are  not  tola  so — the  poor  man  had  the  C(m\fort  of  a  silken  halter ! 

Sheriff  Alison  generalizes  from  such  examples  in  relation  to  a  special  point 
thus — "  This  seems  the  proper  way  of  resolving  those  cases,  uuliappily  too 
numerous,  in  which  a  fatal  act  has  been  commit ti^d  in  the  course  of  a  tempo- 
rary fit  of  insanity,  arising  from  excessive  drinking.  In  all  such  cases  there  is 
room  for  a  distinction.  If  the  pannel,  naturally  sane,  has  been  rendered  mad 
solelif  by  dritik,  and  this  infirmity  was  known  to  him,  he  seems  to  have  no  de- 
fence whatever  acainst  the  legal  punishment  of  his  actions ;  for  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  aostain  from  indulgences  which  lead  to  ]>erilous  consequences ; 
and  as  intoxication  is  no  defence,  so  the  insanity  consequent  upon  its  excessive 
and  criminal  indulgence  seems  to  be  as  little.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either 
the  insanity  has  supervened  from  drinking,  without  the  pannel's  having  been 
aware  that  such  an  indulgence,  iu  his  case,  leads  to  such  a  consequeiioe,  or  if  it 
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has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  drinking  with  a  half  crazy  or  infirm  state  of 
mind,  or  a  previous  wound,  or  illness,  whicn  rendered  spirits  fatal  to  his  intel- 
loot,  to  a  degree  unusual  in  other  men,  or  which  coula  not  have  been  antici- 
pated, it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  with  the  extreme  punishment  which  was 
suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such  a  case,  the  proper  course  is  to  convict, 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  degree  of  infirmity  proved,  recommend  to  the  royal 
mercy." 

I  reckon  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  various  considerations — liberal, 
generally  speaking,  as  they  are — farther  than  to  say  that,  while  wilj'ul  drunken- 
ness is  unquestionably  immoral  in  itself,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  with  propriety 
deemed  by  r  the  law  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  alleviation  of  a  criminal 
charge,  as  Alison  afterwards  mentions,  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  is,  in 
many  instances,  the  consequence  of  or  an  attendant  on  real  mental  disorder, 
arising  from  other  and  very  ditferent  circumstances.  Tlie  whole  subject,  in 
truth,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  to  which  1  can  only  point  in  this  most  super- 
ficial maimiT. 

Alis<.)n's  third  general  proposition  is  in  these  terms : — "  If  the  pannel,  though 
somewhat  deranged,  is  yet  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  in  his  own 
case,  and  to  know  he  was  doing  wrong  in  the  act  which  he  committed,  he  is 
liable  to  the  full  punishment  of  his  cnminal  acts."  This  is  nearly  to  the  same 
purport  as  that  of  a  former  statement,  or  may  be  deduced  from  it ;  and,  ac- 
coraiiigly,  says  our  author,  "  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  true  test  of 
insanity  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  in  the  general  case,  but  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  of  the 

Eannel ;  and  that  he  is  amenable  to  the  same  punishment  as  other  men,  when 
is  cousciencc  tells  him,  or  is  in  a  situation  to  liave  told  him,  that  what  he  did 
was  wrong.  But  anything  short  of  this  complete  alienation  of  reason  will  be 
no  defence ;  and  mere  oddity  of  manner,  or  naif  crazincss  of  disposition,  if  un- 
accompanied by  such  an  obscuring  of  the  conscience,  will  not  avail  the  prisoner. 
This  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  cases,  both  in  the  Scottish  and  English 

Sractice."  Simply  remarking,  what  might  be  shown  by  analysis,  that  Alison 
ocs  not  here  express  himself  throughout  with  perfect  accuracy,  I  go  on  to  the 
cases  considered  in  point.  They  are  those  of  Thomas  Gray  and  Robert  Bon- 
thron  (for  which  see  my  notes  on  Hume),  then  we  have  that  of  Sir  Archibald 
Kiuloch,  introduced  by  the  explanatory  observation,  "  It  is  not  indispensable 
that  the  madness  should  be  continued  in  respect  of  time,  so  as  it  be  clearly  es- 
tablished at  the  date  of  the  crime."  Following  Hume  again,  Alison  tells  us 
that  "  the  plea  of  insanity  must  be  received  with  much  more  difficulty  in  cases 
proceeding  from  the  desire  of  gain,  as  theft,  swindling,  or  forgery,  and  which 
generally  require  some  art  and  skill  for  their  completion,  and  argue  a  sense  of 
the  advantage  of  acquiring  other  people's  property" — details  being  added  of  the 
cases  of  Tbomas  Henderson  (as  in  Hume),  John  Smith,  spring,  1827,  and  Alex- 
ander Dufi',  spring,  IS29,  which  latter  two  claim  attention.  They  are  preceded 
by  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  "  such  a  defence,  as  was  made  in  the  former,  has 
been  very  frequently  attempted  in  subsequent  cases,  but  hardly  ever  with  suc- 
cess," for  a  reason  stated — "  it  is  difficult  to  figure  that  state  of  mental  aliena- 
tion which  leads  pannels  to  lay  their  hands  on  other  people's  property,  or,  if 
they  labour  under  such  an  illusion  as  made  them  mistake  it  for  tneir  own,  which 
induces  them  to  adopt  the  art,  skill,  and  concealment  necessary  for  its  effectual 
perpetration.  Such  cases,  however,  do  sometimes  occur,"  as,  for  example,  in 
Smith,  charged  with  horse  •stealing,  but  evidently  insane,  and  treated  as  such ; 
then,  as  to  Duff,  similarly  charged,  having  stolen  a  horse  out  of  a  stable  in  the 
night,  "  and,  with  some  art,  having  untied  the  door,  which  was  fastened  with  a 
string,  but  he  had  afterwards  abandoned  it  on  the  roadside,  where  it  was  found 
next  morning  among  some  com,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  place  of 
theft."     "  The  whole  circumstances,"  continues  Alison,  "  evinced  a  disordered 
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mind,  and  the  charge,  in  consequence,  was  not  insisted  on  by  the  prosecutor ;" 
adding,  as  a  general  principle,  "  In  all  cases  where  such  a  defence  is  pleaded, 
the  great  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  pannel,  and  whe- 
tlier  he  evinced  any  symptoms  of  conscious  guilt,  or  a  desire  to  cone^jal  what 
had  been  done  subsequent  to  its  commission ;  for,  if  he  did,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  plea  can  be  well-founded,  that  he  knew  not  the  criminal  nature  of  his 
actions."  I  shall  otfer  only  two  short  remarks  on  the  whole  of  this  deliverance, 
for,  against  such  authority,  "established,  moreover,"  as  Alison  notices,  "in  the 
English  practice,"  it  would  be  vain  to  argue.  The  first  is,  that  no  one  accas- 
tomed  to  see  maniacs  can  have  the  least  difficulty  in  figuring  to  himself  the  very 
state  of  mental  alienation  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  improbability,  more  especially 
if  he  take  into  account,  as  he  ought  and  will,  the  existence  of  various  pro- 
pensities— moving  powers — whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  denominated, 
totally  distinct  from  reason  or  judgment.  And,  secondly,  I  have  to  say,  as 
also  matter  of  experience,  that  "  the  great  thing,"  on  wkich  Alison  relies  as 
conclusive,  is  in  tnith  quite  fallacious,  worthy  of  no  confidence  in  determining 
the  sanity  of  an  individual  at  the  time  of  committing  any  deed,  however 
criminal  and  atrocious.  In  other  words,  subsequent  conduct,  to  the  amount 
of  entire  rationality,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  previous  derangement ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  which  Alison  seems  to  have  overlooked  when  making  one  of 
the  above  statements,  some  of  the  cases  recorded  give  no  small  support  to  the 
position  now  maintained.  I  shall  allude  to  one  only,  because  what  he  says  of 
it  is  peculiarly  cogent  in  the  matter.  It  is  that  of  Sir  A.  Kinloch,  in  which  the 
jury  found  insanity  proved,  "  though  he  regained  his  senses  completely  a  short 
time  after  the  melancholy  event." 

Among  the  English  instances  decided  on  the  same  principles  which  have  ruled 
in  Scotland,  we  have,  first,  that  of  Lord  Ferrers,  tried  for  murder  before  the 
House  of  Peers.  "  It  was  proved  that  he  was  occasionally  insane,  and  in- 
capable of  knowing  what  he  was  doing  (one  might  have  expected  this  to  be  held 
sufficient  excuse);  but  the  murder  was  deliberate,  and,  when  he  committed  the 
crime,  he  had  capacity  sufficient  to  form  a  design  and  know  its  consequences. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed." 

2.  Arnold,  cliarged  with  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow.  "  It  clearly  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  deranged,  and  that  he  had  greatly 
misconceived  Lord  Onslow's  conduct,  but  formed  a  regular  desi^  and  pre- 
pared the  proper  means  for  carrying  it  into  efl^ect.  He  was  convicted,  but,  at 
Lord  Onslow's  intercession,  reprieved,  and  confined  for  life."  In  this  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Tracy  laid  it  down  to  the  jury,  "  that  the  defence  of  insanity  pleaded 
against  a  great  offence  must  be  clearly  established ;  that  it  is  not  every  idle 
and  frantic  humour  of  a  man  which  will  exempt  him  from  being  accountable  for 
his  actions,  but  such  a  de])riyation  of  reason  as  renders  him  as  an  infant,  a  brute, 
or  a  wild  beast,  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  was  doing — a  condition,  I  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  such  as  is  not  exemplified  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  persons 
requiring  and  actually  receiving  humane  treatment,  with  the  kindliest  sympathy, 
in  our  large  asylums  for  lunatics.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  sentence,  ninety- 
four  patients  were  under  my  own  care ;  a  few  of  them — three  or  four — were 
altogether  or  almost  entirely  fatuous ;  but,  even  comprehending  these — because 
still  indicating  a  portion  of  intellect — I  might  have  safely  said  that  none 
realized  the  character  of  an  irresponsible  maniac,  such  as  Mr.  Justice  Tracy 
describes. 

3.  Parker,  indicted  for  entering  the  service  of  France,  then  at  war  with  this 
country.  His  defence  was  insamty.  He  had  been  weak  from  infancy,  and  it 
had  been  thought  surprising  that  he  was  received  into  t  he  army.  But  he  had 
deliberately  entered  tne  foreign  services,  and  knew  what  he  was  doing,  stating 
as  a  reason,  that  it  was  "  more  agreeable  to  be  at  liberty  and  have  plenty  of 
money,  than  be  at  want  in  a  dungeon."    He  was  convicted,  "  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  court,  that  insanity  was  not  established.**  Alison  makes  no  com- 
ment on  tlie  case.  I  will  do  so,  but  it  shall  be  short.  The  man's  reasoning 
was  precisely  that  of  a  madman;  indeed,  quite  like  the  process  adopted  by 
a  el(*rgyman,  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  to  which  I  may  advert  here- 
after. 

4.  "  Bowler's  case,  2nd  July,  1812,  accused  of  shooting  Mr.  Burrowes,  was 
one  of  ccmsiderable  difficulty,'^  according  to  Alison.  "  Insanity,  occasioned  by 
epilepsy,  was  the  defence  pleaded.  He  had  an  epileptic  fit  in  July,  1811,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  very  strange  in  his  demeanour,  eating  his  meat  almost 
raw,  and  lying  on  the  grass  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  so  dejecte^l  that  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  him  lest  he  should  destroy  himself."  All  this,  it  might  be 
hoped,  would  have  been  reckoned  potent  enough.  But  there  was  more.  "  A 
commission  of  lunacy  was  produced,  dated  17th  June,  1812,  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  found  insane  from  80th  March  last.  Mr.  Warburton,  the  keeper 
of  a  lunatic  asylum,  had  no  doubt  of  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  stated 
that  persons  subject  to  that  species  of  madness  often  took  strong  antipathies, 
founded  on  illusions  totally  destitute  of  foundation."  Not  a  do^iDt  of  it — Mr. 
W.  was  quite  correct.  But  notwithstanding,  "  the  jury,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, found  the  prisoner  guilty."  In  this  case,  it  seems,  "  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc 
laid  it  down  to  the  jury,  that  they  had  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner,  wheu 
he  comuiiltcd  the  offence,  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or 
under  the  influence  of  an  illusion,  in  respect  to  the  prosecutor,  which  renaered 
his  mind  at  the  moment  insensible  to  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was  about  to 
commit,  since  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his  actions ; 
but  that,  if  he  was  not  under  such  an  illusion,  or  not  incapable  of  understand- 
ing^ the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  he  was  amenable  to  punishment." 
Alison  adds — "  This  appears  the  true  view  of  the  subject."  One  would  like 
to  know  how  the  "  much  deliberation"  of  the  jury  depended  on  this  charge. 

5.  The  noted  case  of  Bellingham,  who  shot  Mr.  Percival  in  1812.  "Insanity 
was  pleaded  to  the  jury,  and  many  strong  facts  brought  out  in  support  of  the 

{)lea,  tending  to  show  that  the  prisoner  falsely  imagined  himself  subject  to  a 
ong  scries  of  injuries  from  that  minister."  His  fate  is  well  known.  In  his 
case.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield  laid  it  down  to  the  jury,  that,  "  in  cases  of 
murder,  it  must  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act,  did  not  consider  that  murder  was  a  sin  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature ;  that  lunatics,  as  long  as  they  can  distinguish  nght  from  wrong, 
are  answerable  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  the  mere  fancying  of  a  series  of 
injuries  which  did  not  exist,  was  no  defence  against  the  cliarge  of  murder,  if 
the  prisoner  were  in  other  respects  capable  of  distinguishing  riAt  from  wrong.*' 
Let  us  see  what  Sheriff  Alison  says  on  these  sentiments,  witn  which,  almost 
evidently,  he  is  not  quite  satisfied.  "  On  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  that 
unquestionably  the  mere  fancying  a  series  of  injuries  to  have  been  received  will 
not  ser\'e  as  an  excuse  for  murder,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  supposing  it  true 
that  such  injuries  had  been  received,  they  would  have  furnisheu  no  excuse  for 
the  shedding  of  blood ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  illusion  as  deprives  the 
pannel  of  the  sense  that  trhat  he  did  was  wrong  amounts  to  legal  insanity, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  murder  in  general  was  a  crime ;  and  there- 
fore the  law  appears  to  have  been  more  correctly  laid  down  in  the  cases  of  Had- 
field  and  Bowies  than  in  this  instance,  though  no  injustice  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  actual  result."  No  injustice  may  have  been  committed  in  the 
actual  result — simply — a  hanging! — though  the  verdict  was  decidedly  influ- 
enced by  a  legal  opinion,  not  "  the  most  correct,"  seeing  there  was  a  better, 
and  though  many  strong  facts  sustained  the  plea !  Alas — alas !  1  shall,  pro- 
bably, either  find  or  take  occasion  to  show  how  indignantly,  and  yet  how  justly, 
at  the  distance  of  several  years.  Lord  Brougham  expressed  himself  respecting 
the  deplorable  trial  of  Bemngham.     Sheriff  Alison  here  closes  the  finglisn  cases. 
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and  his  third  main  proposition.  In  relation  to  one  point  .connected  with  the 
former  examples  adduced,  I  have  a  special  reason,  which  may  afterwards  be 
patent,  for  quoting  the  opinions  of  an  author  whose  judgm^it  in  such  matters 
IS  worthy  of  most  serious  regard. 

"The  subject  of  hallucination,  in  insanity,  may  be  either  entirely  ima^narj 
and  groundless,  or  may  be  a  real  event  viewed  in  false  relations  and  earned  to 
false  consequences.    This  view  of  the  subject  hears  upon  an  important  point 
which  has  been  much  agitated — the  liabibty  of  maniacs  to  pumshment — and 
which  has  been  ably  and  ingeniously  argued  by  Lord  Erskine  in  his  defence  of 
Hadfield.     The  principle  contended  for  oy  this  eminent  person  is,  that  when  a 
maniac  commits  a  crime  under  the  influence  of  an  impression  which  is  entirely 
visionary  and  purely  the  hallucinations  of  insanity,  he  is  not  the  object  of 
punishment ;  but  that,  though  he  may  have  shown  insanity  in  other  things,  he 
IS  liable  to  punishment,  if  the  impression  under  whicli  he  acted  was  true,  and 
the  human  passion  arising  out  of  it  was  directed  to  its  proper  object.    He  illus- 
trates this  principle  by  contrasting  the  case  of  Hadfiela  with  that  of  Lord  Fer- 
rers.    Hadfield  had  taken  a  fancy  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  death  of  his  Majesty  was  Lu  some  way  connected  with  important  events 
which  were  about  to  take  place.    Lord  Ferrers,  after  showing  various  indicar 
tions  of  insanity,  murdered  a  man  against  whom  he  was  known  to  harbour  deep- 
rooted  resentment,  on  account  of  real  transactions  in  which  that  individual  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  liim.     The  former,  therefore,  is  considered  as  an 
example  of  the  pure  hallucinations  of  insanity ;  the  latter  as  one  of  human  pas- 
sion lounded  on  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  proper  object.  Hadfield,  accord- 
ingly, was  acquitted,  but  Lord  Ferrers  was  convicted  of  murder  and  executed. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  cases  is  sufliciently  striking ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  will  bear  all  that  Lord  Erskine  has  founded  upon  it.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  first  of  his  propositions,  that  a  person  acting  under  the 
pure  hallucinations  of  insanity,  in  regard  to  impressions  which  are  entirely  un- 
founded, is  not  the  object  of  punishment  (meaning  ought  not  to  be  so).     But 
the  converse  does  not  seem  to  follow — namely,  that  the  man  becomes  an  object 
of  punishment  merely  because  the  impression  was  founded  on  fact,  and  because 
there  was  a  human  passion  directed  to  its  proper  object.     For  it  is  amon^  the 
characters  of  insanity,  not  only  to  call  up  impressions  which  are  entirely 
visionary,  but  also  to  d  stort  and  exaggerate  those  which  are  true,  and  to  carry 
them  to  consequences  which  they  do  not  warrant  in  the  estimation  of  a  sound 
mind.     A  person,  for  instance,  who  has  suft'ered  a  loss  in  business,  which  does 
not  afi'ect  his  circumstauces  in  anv  important  degree,  may  imagine,  under  the 
influence  of  hallucination,  that  he  is  a  ruined  man,  aud  that  his  familv  is  reduced 
to  beggary.     Now,  were  a  wealthy  man,  under  the  influence  of  sucn  hallucina- 
tion, to  commit  an  outrage  on  a  person  who  had  defrauded  him  of  a  trifling 
sum,  the  case  would  afford  the  cnaracter  mentioned  by  Lord  Erskine — ^hunian 
passion  founded  upon  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  proper  object ;  but  no 
one,  probably,  would  doubt  for  a  moment  that  tlie  process  was  as  much  the 
result  of  insanity  as  if  the  impression  had  been  entirely  visionary.   In  this  hypo- 
thetical case,  indeed,  the  injury,  though  real,  is  slight;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  princiule  is   necessarily  aftVcted  by  the  injury  being  great,  or  more 
in  relation  to  tne  result  which  it  leads  to  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
human  passion.     It  would  appear  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  deciding  a  doubt- 
ful case,  a  jury  ought  to  be  guided,  not  merely  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
itself,  but  by  the  evidence  of  insanity  in  other  things.     Tliis,  accordingly,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  rule  on  which  a  jury  acted  in  another  important  case 
mentioned  by  Lord  Erskine,  in  which  an  unfortunate  female,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  insanity,  murdered  a  man  who  had  seduced  and  deserted  her.     Here 
was  a  real  injury  of  the  liighest  description,  and  human  passion  founded  upon 
it  and  directed  to  its  proper  object ;  but  the  jury,  on  proof  of  derangement  in 
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other  thinffs,  acquitted  the  prisoner/ who  accordingly  soon  passed  into  a  state 
of  *  undoubted  and  deplorable  insanity.*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  also,  it 
would  appear  that  the  decision  proceeded,  not  so  much  upon  the  principle  of 
human  passion  directed  to  its  proper  object,  as  upon  an  impression  that  his 
lordsliip's  previous  conduct  had  been  indicative  of  uncontrolled  violence  of 
temper  rather  than  actual  insanity." — {Dr.  Abercrotnbie,  Intell.  Powers.) 

The  remaining  propositions  set  forth  by  Sheriff  Alison  scarcely  come  in  my 
way.    But  they  may  be  quoted  with  the  oriefest  possible  annotations. 

"  (4.)  The  proof  of  insanity  it  lies  upon  the  jjannel  to  establish ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  insane  person  havin]^  lucid  intervab,  it  lies  upon  him  to  show  that 
the  criminal  act  was  committed  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  unless 
the  intervals  were  of  short  duration.  On  part  of  which — or  generally— he  ad- 
duces Hume*s  remark  as  appearing  well  founded — ^namel^,  in  reference  to  the 
pannel  being  bound  to  substantiate  his  defence  if  the  lucid  intervals  were  long, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  where  they  are  extremely  short,  *  and  he  was 
apprehended  shortly  after  the  act  in  a  state  of  furiosity,'  thus,  namely,  'that 
the  point  should  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  rather  than  made  the 
subject  of  unbending  presumptions  which  must,  in  many  instances  be  unsuitable 
to  the  justice  of  the  particular  case  with  which  they  arc  intrusted."  The  ex- 
tension of  this  remark,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  would  be  equally  proper,  to  say 
the  least. 

"  (5.)  Insanity  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  trial,  if  the  pannel  be  then  insane, 
and  the  Court,  ex  proprio  motu^  will  take  cognisance  of  the  state  of  a  prisoner's 
mind,  if  he  appear  incapable  of  conducting  his  defence."  Here  it  is  observed, 
as  comparatively  a  recent  thing,  that  "  proof  (of  insanity^  may  competently  be 
brought  forward  by  any  one  capable  of  speaking  to  the  pomt,  whether  contained 
in  the  list  of  witnesses  or  not ;  and  the  proof  b  taken  by  the  Court  itself,  vrith- 
out  the  intervention  of  an  assize."  Tlus  was  first  adopted  in  1801,  and  has 
been  since  followed. 

"  (6.)  Where  the  trial  goes  on,  and  insanity  is  found  proven  by  the  jury,  the 
Court  orders  the  prisoner  to  be  confined  for  life,  or  until  caution  is  found  by 
his  friends  to  put  nim  in  a  place  of  safe  custody  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life."  On  this  point  I  neea  not  speak.  As  to  sundry  and  important  topics 
connected  with,  or  proceeding  from  it,  everybody  knows  many  volumes  hiave 
been,  and  everybody  will  expect  to  be,  written.  My  present  object  keeps  me 
aloof.  It  being  understood,  and  Shenff  Alison  having  stated  that,  on  matters 
regarding  the  plea  of  insanity,  there  is  a  correspondence  or  essential  agreement 
between  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  practice,  ot  Scottish  and  English  Courts, 

I  append  to  these  remarks  an  extract  from  the  Times  of  20th  June,  1843,  setting 
forth  minutes  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Judges  delivered 
their  replies  to  certain  questions  on  the  subject. 

**  The  House  of  Lords  met  yesterday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  to  hear  the  opinioiis 
of  the  Judges  on  several  questions  relating  to  crimes  committed  by  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  insane,  or  afflicted  with  monomania.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
peers,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Wynford,  Lord  ^enyon,  and  others. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  (who  came  down  to  the  House  exactly  at 

II  o'clock  on  horseback,  attended  by  two  grooms  in  undress  liveries)  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  sat  on  the  woolsack  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  His  Majesty 
ptud  the  most  marked  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 

' '  His  Koyal  Higlmcss  the  Doke  of  Cambridge  was  also  present. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  at  some  length,  but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  stated  his 
reasons  for  differing  with  his  learned  brethren  on  the  questionB  which  had  been 
Hubmitted  to  their  consideration.  His  Lordship  siud,  that  with  reference  to  the 
fifth  and  last  question  proposed — ^viz..  Can  a  ntedioal  man,  conversant  with  the 
disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previoualy  to  the  trial,  but  who 

^'0.  XXXI.  f  1* 
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waa  present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was  oonsdoas  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law?  or  whether  he  was  labour- 
ing under  any,  and  what,  delusion  at  the  time  ? — he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  a  question  could  legally  be  put  to  a  witness.  It  had  been  the  practice  to 
adopt  that  course.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  such  questions  having  been  success- 
fully objected  to.  The  fact  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  other  distinguished  Judges  who  presided  with  him  on  the  trial  of 
M'Naughten,  having  allowed  such  questions  to  be  put  (to  Dr.  Forbes  "Winslow),  was 
to  his  mind  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  legality. 

"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  then  rose  and  said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
had  most  carefully  and  attentively  considered  the  questions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  their  Lordships  respecting  insane  persons  accused  of  crimes,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  learned  brother,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  which  he  was  then  instructed  to  read  to  the  House.  It  was 
not  necessary  on  that  occasion  to  enter  into  the  facts  of  any  particular  case  ;  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  so,  as  there  was  such  an  endless  variety,  all  and  each 
attended  with  such  improbable  and  different  circumstances,  that  no  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down.  Every  case  must  be  decided  by  its  own  particular  cir- 
cumstances. His  Lordship  said,  as  the  subject  was  about  to  come  under  the  con. 
sideration  of  Parliament,  the  Judges  had  not  lost  any  time  in  considering  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  :  and  as  they  were  unanimous,  with  the  exception,  as 
he  before  said,  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
their  opinions  iericUim.  The  first  question  propounded  for  their  consideration  was 
as  follows : — 

"  '  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted 
with  insane  delusion  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons  :  as, 
for  instance,  where  at  the  time  of  the  commigsion  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused 
knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view, 
under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  supposed  public  benefit  ?* 

"  With  regard  to  this  question  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  was,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  party  committing  a  wrong  act  when  labouring  under  the  idea  of  redressing 
a  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtaining  some  public 
or  private  benefit,  he  was  liable  to  punishment. 

"  Second  question—  *  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury,  when  a  person  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting  one  or 
more  particular  subjects  or  persons  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
murder  for  example,  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence  f 

"  The  Judges,  in  answer  to  this  question,  wished  him  to  state  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  juiy  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  told,  that  every  man  should  be  con- 
sidered of  sane  mind,  unless  it  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  to  the  contraiy. 
That  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought  to  be 
adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  he  oonunitted 
the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong.  This  opinion  related  to  every  case 
in  which  a  party  was  charged  with  an  illegal  act,  and  a  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up. 
Every  person  was  supposed  to  know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing 
could  justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  the  party  did  not  know 
right  from  wrong.  If  that  was  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  accused  was  liable  to 
punishment,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Judges  so  to  tell  the  jury  when  summing 
up  the  evidence,  accompanied  with  those  remarks  and  observations  as  the  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  each  case  might  suggest  and  require. 

•'  With  regard  to  the  third  question  —viz.,  *  In  what  terms  ought  the  question 
to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  committed  t' — the  Judges  did  not  give  an  opinion. 

**  The  fourth  question  was — 

"  K  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  commits  an  o£Fenoe 
in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  t* 

"  The  answer  to  this  question  was,  that  the  Judges  were  unanimous  in  opinion 
that,  if  the  delusion  was  only  partial,  that  the  party  accused  was  equally  liable  with 
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a  person  of  gane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed  another  in  self-defence,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  acquittal,  but  if  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would  then  be 
liable  to  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  crime. 

*  *  With  regard  to  the  last  question — 

"  '  Can  a  medical  roan,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  the 
prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the 
examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether 
the  prisoner  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  or  whether  he  was  labouring  under  any,  and  what,  delusion  at  the  time?' 

*'  The  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  witness 
in  the  precise  form  stated  above,  for  by  doing  so  they  would  be  assuming  that  the 
facte  had  been  proved.  That  was  a  question  which  ought  to  go  to  the  jury  exclu- 
sively. When  the  facte  were  proved  and  admitted,  Uien  the  question,  as  one  of 
science,  could  be  generally  put  to  a  witness  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the 
interrogatory. 

"  Lord  Brougham  said  the  House  and  the  country  were  under  great  obligations 
to  the  learned  Judges  for  the  care  and  attention  they  had  given  to  the  subject,  and 
therefore  moved  that  the  opinions  read  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  be  entered  on  the 
journals,  as  he  was  certain  that  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  would  be  found  of 
the  greatest  advantage  when  in  future  legislating  on  the  subject. 

"  Lord  Campbell  was  glad  this  momentous  question  had  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  or  the  Judges.  They  had  been  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  existing 
law,  and  the  answer,  to  him,  was  most  satisfactory.  They  were  not  requested  to 
give  any  opinion  as  to  future  legislation. 

'*  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Wj^ord,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  expressed  similar 
opinions. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Judges  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed  and  entered  on  the 
journals." 

The  questions,  it  seems  then,  were  five  in  number ;  and  on  four  of  these, 
there  was  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Judges. 
The  sole  dilTcrence,  however,  is  a  very  important  one,  because  relating  to  the 
actual  application  of  the  law  in  courts,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  the  dissentient, 
plainly  referrinff  to  a  practice  which  the  other  Judges  represent  as  illegal.  The 
third  question,  DC  it  said  somewhat  paradoxically,  was  not  answered  at  all.  The 
first,  touching  responsibility,  in  a  manner  involvinff  the  whole,  is  consequently 
of  highest  value — ^yet,  singularly  enough,  the  reply  to  it  does  not  introduce 
the  clause  which  relates  to  the  special  ground  at  issue,  namely,  "  the  influence 
of  insane  delusion,"  which  is  conspicuous  in  two  places  of  tne  query.  Thus 
— "  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  affticted 
with  insane  delusion,**  &c.  &c.  and  "  Did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view, 
under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion^*  &c.  &c.  Answer — "  Notwithstanding 
the  party  committing  a  vrrong  act  when  labouring,"  &c.  &c.  (See  again  the 
series  at  large.) 

Now,  besides  the  omission,  which  leaves  the  answer  in  the  state  of  a  mere 
truism,  if  taken  without  reference  to  the  question  itself,  the  coUocation  of  words 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  ill-chosen.  For  what,  strictly  construed,  do  they  really 
moan  ?  In  fact,  that  the  party  committing  a  wrong  act  is  liable  to  punishment 
— a  position  disputed  by  no  (me,  and,  therefore,  not  here  requirea.  The  in- 
tended meaning,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  party 
labouring  under  the  idea  of  redressing,  &c.  &c.  when  committing  a  wrong  act, 
he  was  liable,  &c. ;  or,  as  might  have  been  expressed,  "  the  (for  a)  party  com- 
mitting (or  who  committed)  a  wrong  act,  when  labouring  under  the  idea,  &c.  is 
nevertheless  liable,"  &c.  But  criticism  of  thb  kind — and  there  might  be  more 
— though  surely  fair  where  public  interests  are  so  much  concerned,  is  vain ; 
for  faulty  as  the  language  commented  on  may  be,  no  one  can  absolutely  mistake 
what  the  Judges  meant — ^namely,  that  if,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  allej^ 
crime,  the  accnsed  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  he  is  TaiUe  to  punish- 

pf2 
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ment,  eren  although  he  then  laboured  and  acted  under  the  ii^uence  of  an  insane 
delusion.  And  accordingly  the  answer  to  the  second  question  expresslj  says, 
**  that  before  a  plea  of  iiisanity  should  be  aUowed,  undoubted  evidenoe  oo^t 
to  be  adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that,  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  act,  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong."  "  Nothing  could 
justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  the  party  did  not  know  right 
from  wrong.  If  that  was  not  satisfactorily  proved,  tne  accused  was  liable  to 
punishment." 

But  farther,  and  conclusively  as  to  a  large  class  of  cases,  to  the  4th  auestion, 
"  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion,"  ic. — ^the  reply  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubting — "  If  the  delusion  was  onlv  partial,"  &c. ;  to  which  is  added, 
almost  unnecessarily,  one  would  imagine,  "  If  the  accused  kUled  another,"  &c. 
The  5th  answer  strikes  me  as  bein^  somewhat  ambi^ous,  or,  rather,  not  in 
strict  connexion  with,  or  appropriate  to,  the  question,  which  relates  to  the 
medical  opinion  itself ;  whereas,  the  Judges,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  "  the 
Question  cou/d  not  he  put  to  the  witness  in  the  precise  form  stated ; "  and  then, 
that  "  when  the  facts  were  proved  and  admitted,  then  the  question,  as  one  of 
science,  could  be  generally  put  to  a  witness,  under  the  circumstances,"  &c.  Now, 
what  are  these  ?  The  medical  man  is  said  to  be  "  present  during  the  whole 
trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses ;  "  while,  what  is  asked  of  him 
— not,  be  it  observed,  in  any  precise  fonu — \a  simply  "  his  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time,"  &c.  or,  "  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious  at  the  time,"  &c.  or,  whether  he  was  labouring  under  any,  and  what 
delusion  at  the  time.  But,  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  question,  the 
medical  man  must  have  had  the  facts  before  liim  (he  having  been  present,  as 
above  stated),  or,  in  other  words,  the  facts  are  supposed  to  be  proved  and 
admitted.  When,  then,  do  the  Judges  mean  he  is  to  be  asked  his  opinion? 
Observe  the  very  question,  which  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  precise  form,  &c.  In 
short,  no  small  explanation  is  needed  in  the  whole  affair — more  light,  with 
greater  distinctness  of  language ;  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  though  wUling  to 
concur  with  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell,  m  saving  that  the  House  and 
the  coimtry  were  under  great  obligations  to  the  Judges  for  the  care  and 
attention  they  had  given  to  the  subject,  cannot  honestly  congratulate  them 
on  account  of  clear  and  satisfactory  results.* 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  are  different  versions  of  the  opinions — a  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  unhappy,  and  calculated  to  bewilder  the  public  mind,  already 
distracted  enough  on  this  highly  painful  topic  In  order  to  mitigate,  or,  rather, 
entirely  arrest  the  censure  wliich  might  visit  daring  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
certain  eminent  legal  authorities,  I  avail  myself  of  some  of  the  sentiments  uttered, 
on  a  remarkable  occasion,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine.  Hiey 
are,  in  themselves,  exceedingly  cogent.  He  is  alluding  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale^ 
who  held,  that  prisoners  should  be  acquitted  only  when  a  total  and  permanent  want 
of  reason  was  proved  ;  and  to  Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  according  to  whom,  a  man,  to 
be  exempted  from  penal  consequences,  must  be  one  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his 
understanding  and  memory,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  any  more  tiian  an 
infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast !  Now,  how  did  the  eloquent  and  justly-BUo- 
cessful  advocate  meet  these  sad  dogmas  ?  *'  If  a  total  deprivation  of  memory  (he 
of  course  comprehends  '  understanding')  was  intended  by  these  great  lawyers  to  be 
taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  :  if  it  was  meant  that  to  protect  a  man  firom 
punishment,  he  must  be  in  such  a  state  of  prostrated  intellect  as  not  to  know  his 
name,  nor  his  condition,  nor  his  relation  towards  others  ;  that,  if  a  husband,  be 
should  not  know  he  was  married,  or,  if  a  father,  could  not  remember  he  had 
children  ;  nor  know  the  road  to  his  house,  or  his  property  in  it, — then  no  such 
madne-88  ever  existed  in  this  world. " 

Again.  '*  In  all  the  cases  which  have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most 
complicated  considerations,  the  lunatics  and  the  other  insane  persons  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memory,  in  my  sen»e  of  the  exprettiou ; 
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We  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  for  the  subjoined  analysis,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  our  able  contemporary,  the  "  American  Journal  ot  Medical 
Science,"  of  the  reports  of  the  principal  American  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 
Commencing  with  the  Maine  Jtylum,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year     . 
Whole  number    .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaimnff  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged  there  were  cured 
Died  ...... 


Men. 

Women. 

TotaU 

50 

34 

84 

65 

59 

124 

115 

93 

208 

54 

35 

89 

61 

68 

119 

28 

17 

45 

11 

4 

15 

Deaths  from  apoplexy,  4 ;  consumption,  3 ;  general  paralysis,  6 ;  pneumonia^ 
1 ;  and  larj^ngitis,  1. 

No  epidemic  prevailed,  and  no  suicide  occurred  during  the  year. 

We  commend  to  the  physicians  of  other  asylums  the  method  pursued  by  Dr. 

Harlow,  in  reporting  the  complete  list  of  patients.    The  following  is  a  synopsis 

of  it. 

Disi'har^    Improved.  Unimproved.    Died. 


Persons  admitted 

1033 

404 

190 

234 

118 

„       re-admitted 

194 

79 

43 

33 

18 

„       admitted  a  3rd  time 

50 

26 

2 

7 

2 

„            „ 

4th    „ 

17 

10 

1 

3 

2 

f*                   if 

5th    „ 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0 

f*                   if 

6th    „ 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

it                   » 

7th    „ 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

»                    )> 

8th    „ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

it                   it 

9th    ., 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cases  aggregate 

1318 

534 

241 

278 

141 

they  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  rela- 
tions they  stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their  hves, 
but  have  in  general  been  remarkable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness." 

Erskine  knew  perfectly  well,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  persons,  truly  and  fully 
answering  to  the  requirement  of  law — ^namely,  being  "  wholly  derived  of  under- 
standing and  memory" — not  knowing  what  they  are  doing  any  more  than  in&nta, 
than  brutes,  or  wild  beasts,"  scarcely  ever  appear  in  any  court  whatever.  He 
says,  indeed,  **  these  cases  are  not  only  extremely  rare,  but  never  can  become  the 
subjects  of  judicial  difficulty.  In  other  cases,  reason  is  not  driven  from  her  seat, 
but  distraction  sits  down  upon  it  along  with  her,  holds  her  trembling  upon  it,  and 
frightens  her  from  her  propriety,'*  an  admirable  and  strikingly  characteristic  portrait 
of  the  malady,  at  least  in  one  of  its  forms.  (See  more  in  "State  IViaUs,"  vol. 
xxvii.,  Uadfield's  Case.)  I  shall  again  and  again  have  to  trace  the  same  features 
without  dread  of  rebuke. 

*  1.  Of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  at  Augusta,  for  1853. 

2.  Of  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  for  1853. 

3.  Of  the  New  York  Insane  Asylum,  at  Utica,  for  1853. 

4.  Of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  York  City,  for  1853. 

5.  Of  the  New  Jersey  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Trenton,  for  1S58. 

6.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadelphia,  for  1853. 
7    Of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital,  at  Harrisburg,  for  1858. 

8.  Of  the  WeBtmn  Asylum  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton,  for  1858. 

9.  Of  the  Ohio  SUte  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  for  1852  aiid  1858. 
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Of  these,  71  were  homicidal,  and  129  suicidal;  yet  no  accident  has  ever 
occurred  from  cither  of  the  former,  and  but  two  of  the  latter  have  destroyed 
themselves  at  the  asylum.  One  of  the  homicidal  men,  removed  from  the  insti- 
tution against  the  aavice  of  its  officers,  killed  a  man  with  an  axe,  in  September, 
1853. 

Another  wing  for  female  patients  is  to  be  added  to  the  establishment. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital  went  into  operation  in  1833. 
Under  the  energetic  executive  guidance  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  it 
soon  became  very  extensively  Known;  and  it  has  generally  been  esteemed, 
even  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  conducted, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  best  constructed  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
But  its  Trustees  now  assert,  in  their  report  prefixed  to  that  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
that  it  "  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  institution,  but  it  has 
fallen  into  the  rear-rank  in  the  march  of  improvement."  The  halls  are  "  low- 
studded,  being  only  eight  and  a  half  and  nine  feet  high.  They  are  warmed  by 
furnaces,  which  are  very  dangerous,  and  now  nearly  worn  out.  Their  ventila- 
tion is  so  imperfect  as  not  to  deserve  the  name.  The  freauent  occurrence  of 
erysipelas  is  out  one  of  the  indices"  of  these  defects.  "  Inere  are  forty-eight 
strong-rooms,  or  cells,  nearly  all  of  them  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  with 
iron  doors."  Some  of  them  "  are  totally  unfit  for  human  habitations.  There 
is  an  entire  want  of  suitable  yards  (airing  courts)  connected  with  the 
buildings." 

For  these  reasons,  the  Trustees,  after  havine  visited  twenty-six  public  insti- 
tutions, ten  of  them  for  the  insane,  in  several  of  the  States,  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  another  establishment,  and  the  evacuation  and  sale  of  that  which 
now  exists. 

Let  us  follow  these  gentlemen  in  their  tour  of  observation.  "  The  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Lunatic  Hospitals  laid  us  under  particular  obligations  for 
their  generous  courtesy,  and  the  very  frank  and  unreserved  manner  in  which 
they  exhibited  their  establishments,  toother  with  their  methods  of  mana^- 
ment  and  modes  of  treatment,  pointmg  out  improvements  and  criticizing 
defects.  *  ♦  *  No  cell  was  found  witliout  a  wooden  floor,  a  wooden  door, 
and  plastered  or  ceiled  walls.  There  is  not  a  brick  and  mortar  cell,  with  iron 
doors,  in  either  of  the  public  establishments  of  the  great  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  nor  in  the  New  Jersey  St^te  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  design  of 
which  is  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  model. 

"  In  the  large  establishment  on  Black  well's  Island,  containing  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  574  patients,  but  two  were  found  locked  up,  and  those  only  tempo- 
rarily, for  a  part  of  the  day.  The  Superintendent,  Dr.  llawney,  stated  that 
half-a-dozen  strong  rooms  would  be  sufficient  for  that  establishment,  as  not  more 
than  five  or  six  a  day  were  ever  locked  up,  and  those  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time.  These  rooms  were  used  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally, in  size,  form,  and  appearance,  from  the  other  rooms  occupied  by  patients, 
except  the  doors,  which  were  stronger.  These  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
strong  rooms  are  applicable  to  all  the  other  establishments  visited  by  us.  In 
nine  hospitals  out  ot  New  England,  containing  about  2250  patients,  the  number 
found  under  restraint,  by  being  locked  up,  was  only  six.  In  one  instance  only 
had  that  restraint  been  coutinued  more  than  two  days,  and  that  one  had  not 
exceeded  a  week. 

"  In  the  State  Hosnital,  at  Utica,  but  one  person  was  found  under  restraint, 
and  that  one  was  conhned  in  what  they  called  a  chicken-coop  bedstead.  There, 
they  were  in  the  process  of  demolishing  their  strong  rooms,  as  useless.  Their 
hospital  was  built  some  ten  years  after  ours,  and  their  strong  rooms  were  com- 
fortable apartments  compared  with  ours,  having  wooden  floors  and  plank  doors, 
and  were  each  furnished  with  a  bedstead  and  bed. 
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"  There  are  no  more  perfectly  warmed  and  ventilated  establishments  in 
the  country  than  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  tne  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Utica.  In  all  these  establishments, 
steam  is  the  agent  employed,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  The  plan  at 
Utica,  being  the  most  recent,  is  believed  to  combine  more  of  modem  im- 
provements thxm  any  other.  The  Hospital  at  Utica,  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  model  institution,  although  its 
ground  plan,  in  our  opinion,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Trenton  and  Harrisbur^." 

That  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  are  very  defective  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  institutions  of  recent  origin,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Trustees  have  placed  those  defects 
in  as  bold  relief  as  possible,  by  exhibiting  them  in  the  fight  of  the  broadest 
contrasts. 

Li  reference  to  the  practical  appfication  of  the  doctrines  of  Pinel,  the  Trus- 
tees make  the  following  remark : — 

"  I>f.  Tuke,  being  the  Superinlendeni,  and  possessing  the  whole  control,  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  testing  them  in  practice  at  the  York  Eetreat"  No  "Dr. 
Tuke,*'  ana  no  man  named  Tuke,  was  ever  Superintendent  of  that  Institution. 
We  never  heard,  in  England,  of  any  Doctor  Tuke.*  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
however,  that  a  myth  of  that  name  has  been  introduced  into  the  profession,  by 
nersona  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Samuel  Tuke,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Retreat,  and  well  known  by  his  publications  upon  insanity,  was 
a  tea-merchant,  in  York.  Of  the  occupation  of  nis  ancestor,  wno  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  we  know  nothing. 

We  now  come  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Chandler. 

Patients  in  the  Hospital,  Dec.  1, 1852   . 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year 

Whole  number 

Dischar^d,  including  deaths. 
Remainmg  November  30,  1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

ToUI. 

264 

268 

532 

136 

152 

288 

400 

420 

820 

134 

166 

300 

266 

254 

520 

65 

80 

145 

21 

20 

41 

No  patients  were  received  excepting  such  as  were  sent  by  order  of  the 
Courts,  or  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  towns.  The  Hospital  was  in- 
tended for  a  number  of  patients  not  exceeding  400 ;  yet,  at  one  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  there  were  567.  Of  the  520  at  the  close  of  the  year,  216 
were  foreigners ;  that  \Sy  not  natives  of  Massachusetts ;  and  of  the  Latter 
number,  140  were  Irish.  "The  Irish,"  says  the  report,  "are  almost  in- 
variably State  paupers.  Only  three  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
their  bills,  or  any  part  of  their  bills,  having  been  paid  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
friends." 

Men.       Women.      Total. 
Whole  number  of  patients  from  1833  to  1853 

inclusive 2239      2225      4464 

Discharged,  recovered 994      1059      2053 

Died 253        239        492t 

Causes  of  Death. — "  Marasmus,  78  ;  consumption,  58 ;  apoplexy  and  palsy, 
53;  maniacal  exhaustion,  49;  epilepsy,  45  ;  disease  of  heart,  20;  disease  of 
brain,  20 ;  suicide  19 ;  lung  fever,  18 ;  diarrh(£a»  18  ;  erysipelas,  15  ;  old  age, 

*  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  ib  not  aware  that  there  is  a  Dr.  Tuke  residing  near  London. 

t  In  one  table  the  report  gives  but  491.  The  number  of  admissions  in  1835, 
is  stated  in  one  place  as  113,  in  another,  119.  This  discrepancy  affects  the  whole 
num^ier,  making  it  but  4458,  if  the  113  be  correct.  Vie  have  quoted  trom  the 
table  iu  which  the  number  of  each  sex  is  given. 
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18 ;   typhus  fever,  11 ;   dysenteric  fever,  9 ;   inflammation  of  the  bowels,  8 ; 

dropsy,  8 ;   haemorrhage,  6 ;  gastric  fever,  5  ;   cholera^  4 ;   cholera  morbus,  4 ; 

chrome  dysentery,  4;  mortincation  of  the  limbs,  3;   disease  of  the  brain 

from  intemperance,  3 ;   bronchitis,  3 ;  hydrothorax,  3 ;   congestive  fever,  2 ; 

convulsions,   2 ;    land  scurvy,   1 ;    concussion  of  brain,   1 ;    disease  of  the 

bladder,  1 ;  fright,  1 ;  rupture,  1 ;  asthma,  1 ;  cancer,  1 ;  pleurisy,  1 ;  jaundice, 

1;  chorea,!." 
Dr.  Chandler  gives  a  table,  in  which  406  of  the  patients  who  died  are  in- 

eluded,  showing  the  relationship  of  insanity  to  longevity.    Its  substance  is  as 

follows : — 

Teut.     MoBthA.    Baja. 
Average  age  of  201  males  when  attacked  ...    42  8  10 

Average  age  of  205  females  when  attacked        .        .39  1  10 

Average  age  of  the  whole  number,  406      ...    40        11  1 

Average  ouration  of  insanity  before  admission,  201 

males 4  2  9 

Average  duration  of  life  after  admission,  201  males  .1  9  24 

Average  duration  of  life  after  the  attack^  201  males  .60  3 

Average  duration  of  insanity  before  admission,  205 

females     ........      3  3  6 

Average  duration  of  life  after  admission,  205  females      1  7  29 

Average  duration  of  life  after  the  attack,  205  females      4        11  5 

Average  duration  of  life  after  attack  of  the  whole 

number,  406 .        .      5  5  20 

Average  age  at  death,  201  males      ....    48  8  13 

Average  age  at  death,  205  females    ....    44  0  16 

"The  chance  of  life,"  says  the  report, " for jpersons m  health  at  corresponding 
periods,  as  calculated  and  acted  upon  by  life-msurance  companies,  is  four  times 
greater  than  is  here  exhibited  for  the  male,  and  more  than  Ave  times  greater  for 
the  female.  This  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  insanity,  when  not  recovered 
from,  tends  to  shorten  life." 

3.  The  movement  of  patients  at  the  New  York  State  Asylum,  m  coarse  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1853,  was  as  follows : — 

Patients  at  the  commencement 

Admitted      .... 

Whole  number 

Dischar^d,  including  deaths . 

Kemaininff  at  end  of  the  year. 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  recovered 

Died 


Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

215 

210 

425 

251 

173 

424 

466 

383 

849 

227 

176 

403 

239 

207 

446 

95 

74 

169 

19 

20 

39 

Deaths  from  phthisis,  11;  exhaustion,  7;  general  paralysis,  5 ;  epilepsy,  3 ; 
exhaustive  mama,  2 ;  apoplexy,  cerebral  effusion,  tumour  of  brain,  pericaraitis, 
hypertrophy  and  dilatatation  of  heart,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  chrome  dianhcea, 
pnlegraonous  erysipelas,  erysipelas  from  wounds  received  prior  to  admission, 
contusions  received  before  admission,  1  each. 

"  The  seven  cases  reported  as  having  died  of  exhaustion,  were  wasted  by 
disease  or  vicious  habits.  Three  of  them,  at  the  development  of  mania^  haa 
been  P^uged,  blistered,  and  profusely  bled,  and  were  brought  to  the  Asylum  on 
beds.  This  injudicious  treatment  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  re- 
cuperative powers  in  these  were  so  far  exhausted,  that  no  amount  of  care, 
stimulation,  and  nutrition  coidd  arouse  them.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
a  number  of  persons  received  in  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness,  after  long  nursing, 
watchfulness,  and  free  stimulation,  recovered." 
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"  No  case  of  suicide  has  occurred  for  more  than  two  years." 

The  number  of  men  admitted  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year;  that 
of  women  was  diminished  by  an  inability  to  receive  them,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  alterations  in  their  department,  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  apparatus  for  heating  and  forced  ventilation.  Sixty  applications 
were  rejected,  and  forty-seven  incurable  cases  discharged,  to  make  room  for 
curablcs. 

In  eleven  of  the  cases  admitted,  the  insanity  was  complicated  with  epilepsy. 
"  In  six  of  them,  epilepsy  came  on  at  puberty,  preceded  the  derangement,  and 
was  the  exciting  cause.  In  others,  the  epilepsy  commenced  in  childhood,  and 
early  induced  dementia.  In  the  table  ot  causes,  two  of  these  cases  are  pat 
down  to  the  intemperance  of  the  father,  the  father  being  represented  as  in  a 
state  of  beastly  drunkenness  most  of  the  time  for  a  few  years  previous  to  their 
l3irth.  Nine  of  the  whole  number  of  epileptics  had  a  drunken  parentage,  and, 
in  some,  this  vice  extended  several  generations  back." 

Of  seven  cases  in  which  the  mental  disorder  was  accompanied  by  general 
paralvsis,  six  were  of  intemperate  parentage,  and  three  of  the  six  "  had  a 
drunken  and  licentious  ancestry."  in  fourteen  patients,  ten  men  and  four 
women,  the  insanity  is  ascribed  to  "  spiritual  rappings." 

'*  No  epidemic  prevailed  during  the  vear.  One  case  of  variolous  disease  ap- 
)>earcd  in  May,  which  was  immediately  isolated,  and  the  entire  population  of 
the  house  vaccinated,  after  which  no  other  case  occurred.  This  was  a  case  of 
acute  dementia^  of  eight  months'  standing  and  seven  months'  residence.  Tke 
mental  affectum  entire^  disappeared  nmultaneomsly  unik  the  full  eruption  of  the 
disease. 

There  may  be  imprudent  haste,  as  well  as  unwise  delay,  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  insane  persons  to  the  institutions  devoted  to  their  treatment. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  removal  involves  a  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  which  the  patient,  disabled  by  physical  disease  or  debility,  is  uft. 
qualified  to  bear.  A  woman  mentioned  in  this  report,  while  labouring  under 
acute  puerperal  mania,  *' was  brought  from  a  distant  State,  a  journey  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  THREE  weeks  AFTER  DELIVERT,  and  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
and  not  able  to  speak  when  received.  She  had  not  taken  food  or  drink  for 
four  days,  nor  slept  for  seventy-two  hours."  If  any  reader  should  have  a 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  this  case,  he  may  remove  that  doubt  by  referring  to 
the  report. 

In  the  record  of  general  results  already  quoted,  it  will  be  perceived  that  169 
cases  are  reported  as  **  recovered."  In  a  subsequent  and  more  specific  table, 
these  recoveries  are  arranged  under  two  heads, — ^viz.,  "  Well,"  and  "  in  usual 
health."  Of  the  former  there  are  126,  and  of  the  latter  42.  Our  former  notices 
of  the  reports  from  Utica  have  given  Dr.  Benedict's  reasons  for  this  distinction. 
A  similar  method  of  reporting  is  adopted  in  some  of  the  German  institutions. 
It  is  probably  a  more  accurate  method  than  that  which  is  the  most  generally  in 
vogue. 

As  the  results  of  the  industry  of  the  female  patients  and  attendants,  it  is 
stated  that  they  repaired  all  the  clothing  and  bedding,  and  made  5760  garments 
and  articles  of  domestic  use.  The  tailors'  shop  produced  60  coats,  149  vestiL 
and  205  pantaloons ;  and  the  carpenter's  shop,  numerous  articles  of  household 
furniture. 

Aggr^ate  of  patients,  from  Jan.  16,  1S43,  to  Dec.  1,  1853    .    3923 

Discharged,  recovered 1625 

Died 446 

4.  From  the  general  statistics  of  the  Bhomingdale  Asylum,  we  abstract  the 

following :— 
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Number  of  patients,  Jan.  1,  1853   . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number       „        ,/ 
Dischar^d,  including  deaths  . 
Remaiumcr,  Dec.  31       . 
Of  those  aischarged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

ToUL 

52 

67 

119 

73 

63 

135 

125 

129 

254 

69 

61 

130 

56 

68 

124 

21 

28 

49 

13 

9 

33 

Deaths  from  typho-mania,  4 ;  chronic  mania,  4 ;  abscess  in  the  brain*  3 ; 
epilepsy,  3  ;  paralyse  genSralSy  3 ;  puerperal  mania,  2 ;  mania-iirpotu»  1 ;  apo- 
plexy, 1 ;  serous  effusion  within  the  cramum,  1  ;  pleurisy,  1. 

Seven  of  the  patients  died  within  one  week  after  admission. 

The  subjoined  extract  presents  the  views  of  Dr.  Brown  in  regard  to  the 
numerical  method  as  applied  to  insanity  : — 

"  The  terms  recoverea,  improvedy  and  not  improved,  as  used  in  reports  of  this 
character,  must  necessanly  oe  in  some  degree  indefinite  in  their  signification ; 
they  represent  only  the  opinion  of  the  reporter  on  the  cases  embraced  in  the 
opposite  numerals.  That  this  opinion  will  be  determined,  or  modified  by  the 
observer's  temperament,  is  a  fact  so  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject that  the  *  statistics  of  insanity  *  are  very  generally  regarded  as  collections  of 
individual  opinions,  rather  than  as  reliable  scientific  data.  With  the  sincerest 
desire  to  arrive  at  entire  accuracy,  it  is  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  state  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  patient's  dischai^.  While, 
in  one  instance,  we  may  be  discomfited  by  the  sudden  relapse  and  return  of  one 
dismissed  as  convalescent,  our  chagrin  may  be  smoothed  by  the  assurance 
that  another,  whose  removal  we  had  strongly  resisted  as  imprudent  and  critical, 
has  progressed  to  complete  restoration.  It  may  even  be  somewhat  questionable 
whether  that  degree  or  improvement  which  justifies  enrolment  amon^  the  *  re- 
covered,' can,  in  every  case,  be  adequately  determined  as  the  patient  is  leaving 
the  asylum,  as  yet  unsubjected  to  the  test  of  association  with  the  world,  and 
unexposed  to  influences  which  may  have  produced  his  disease. 

"  Tlie  mfirked  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  characterizing  certain 
phases  of  a  still  existing  malady  as  an  improvement^  may  well  qualify  confidence 
in  the  numerical  method  of  estimating  results  of  treatment  in  mental  diseases. 
The  subsidence  of  agitation,  noisy  declamation,  and  violence,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed period  of  cahn,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  better  condition  of  mind ; 
nor  do  improved  })hysical  health,  and  discontinuance  of  bad  habits,  invariably 
point  toward  recovery.  Yet,  each  of  these  supposed  changes  is  desirable  as  an 
improvement  on  its  antecedent  state,  and  while  some  physicians  exclude  from 
the  class  of  improved  all  cases  in  which  an  approaeh  towards  recovery  from  the 
mental  derangement  be  not  apparent,  others  with  equal  respect  for  truth, 
admit  all  in  which  the  above-named  desiderata  are  attained." 

So  fully  have  we  concurred  in  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  para^ph  last 
quoted,  tuat,  for  several  years,  in  making  our  extracts  from  the  statistics  of  the 
reports,  we  have  entirely  omitted  those  under  the  heads,  "  much  improved," 
and  "  improved."  That  the  temperaments  of  the  superintending  physicians  of 
the  various  asylums  differ,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose ;  and  that  the  judgment 
of  each  physician  is  somewhat  influenced  by  Ms  specific  temperanient,  is  a  pro- 
position wliich  will  not  be  contested  by  any  person  much  versed  in  physiology 
and  psychology.  But,  that  this  influence  is  sufficient  to  destroy  our  confidence 
in  the  statistics  of  cures^  reported  agreeably  to  a  sincere  conviction  of  truth,  we 
cannot  believe.  If  it  be,  the  sooner  the  practice  of  reporting  them  is  discon- 
tinued, the  better  will  it  be  for  the  progress  of  true  science. 

There  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  appropriateness,  in  the  following  remarks 
near  the  close  of  the  report  before  us  :— 
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"  We  have  been  too  prone  to  regard  the  balance  sheet,  the  /arm  account,  and 
the  report  of  articles  tnanufactured  as  matter  of  special  solicitude,  contemplating 
the  patieut  as  an  agent  in  the  industrial  hive,  rather  than  as  the  object  of  all 
the  accumulated  means  of  treatment.  In  the  lunatic  hospital,  as  in  society  and 
in  the  State,  the  mdividual  must  be  prominent.  The  very  disease  for  which  he 
is  admitted  tends  ultimately  to  destroy  individuality.  For  this  reason  his 
identity  must  be  preserved,  his  just  claims  recogmsed,  his  self-respect  en- 
couraged, and  his  mind  incited  to  useful  or  refiniug  occupation.  In  tnis  kind 
of  moral  treatment,  some  of  our  co-labourers  of  the  Old  World  excel  us.  To 
emulate  their  merit,  we  need  a  courageous  zeal  which  shrinks  from  no  obstacle, 
a  generous  entliusiasm  that  waits  not  to  weigh  restored  minds  against  a 
diminished  credit  balance,  and  the  stimulating  conviction  that  laurels  yet  un- 
gathcrcd  line  the  steeps  above  us." 

Large  additions  to  the  "  lodges  "  of  the  Asylum  have  recently  been  erected, 
and  the  now  method  of  heating,  in  connexion  with  a  forced  ventilation,  intro- 
duced into  those  buildings.  The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
institution  is  greater  than  the  means  of  accommodation.  In  1836,  there  were 
upwards  of  160  patients.  The  departments  now  occupied  by  patients  are  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  more  extensive  than  at  that  time ;  yet  Dr.  Brown  proposes 
to  limit  the  number,  in  future,  to  150.  This  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
sufficient  room  is  one  among  many  evidences  of  improvement. 

Men.       WomeiL    ToUL 
5.  By  the  report  of  Dr.  Buttolph,  it  appears  that 

the   number    of  patients  m  the  Asylum  at 

Trenton,  Jan.  1,  1853,  was . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Wliole  number  .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths . 
liemaimng  January  1,  1855  . 
Of  those  dischargea,  there  were  cured 
Died 


91 

91 

182 

56 

63 

119 

U7 

154 

301 

49 

47 

96 

98 

107 

205 

27 

26 

53 

10 

7 

17 

Deaths  from  general  exhaustion,  4 ;  consumption,  3 ;  epilepsy,  3 ;  apoplexy, 
4 ;  congestion  of  brain,  1 ;  congestion  of  lungs,  1 ;  chronic  diarrhoea,  1. 

The  patients  enjoyed  "a  remarkable  exemption  from  all  acute  and  epidemic 
diseases  "  throughout  the  year. 

The  liberal  donation  from  Mr.  Randolph,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding 
report,  has  been  devoted  to  the '  construction  of  an  octagonal  stone  building, 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  a  portico 
eight  feet  in  width.  The  interior  will  be  finished  in  a  style  appropriate  for  a 
handsome  reading-room  and  museum. 

Men.       Women.     Total 
Patients  admitted  from  May  15, 1848,  to  Dec. 

31,  1853 320        314        634 

Discharged,  recovered   .....     108        106        214 
Died -36  35  71 

To  this  brief  report  are  appended  the  **  Propositions  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Hospitals,  and  those  "  On  the  organization  of  Hospitals,"  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane.  Had  that  Association  achieved  no  other  good,  the  pro- 
duction of  these  two  documents  would  alone  have  been  a  sufficient  recompence 
for  all  its  labours.  In  future,  should  there  be  a  hospital  for  the  insane  erected 
and  put  in  operation,  with  the  imperfections  of  those  which  were  established 
twenty  years  ago,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  available  means  for  their  pre- 
vention. 

6.  ihe  report  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  for  1853,  famishes  the  following  statistics 
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of  tlie  movement  of  the  inmates  of  the  Femuylvania  Asylum  for  the  Imame  in 
the  course  of  the  year : — 

Patients,  December  31,  1852 

Admitted  since  that  time 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths . 

Remaining,  Dec.  31,  1853      . 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 


Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 
215 
191 

205 

201 

406 

93 

78 

171 

112 

123 

235 
88 

10 

5 

15 

Deaths  from  acute  mania,  4 ;  softening  of  the  brain,  3 ;  exhaustion  from 
lon^-continued  refusal  of  food«  2 ;  tubercular  consumption,  chrcmic  inflammation 
of  tne  lungs,  chronic  diarrhoea,  disease  of  the  bladder,  sloughing  of  the  perineum, 
and  old  age,  1  each. 

Of  seven  patients  prematurely  removed  from  the  hospital,  five  were  belieyed 
to  be  curable. 


Patients  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital  

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Cured 

Died 


Men.       Women.     TotaL 


299 

1099 

2398 

708 

427 

1135 

536 

530 

1066 

55 

142 

197 

622 

515 

1137 

142 

103 

245 

Insanity  commenced  before  the  patient  was  10  years  of  ace,  in  5 ;  between 
10  and  20  years,  in  282  ;  20  and  SO  years,  in  915 ;  30  and  40,  in  577 ;  40  and 
50,  in  290 ;  after  the  fiftieth  year,  in  229. 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  "the  institution  has  been  rather  more 
than  comfortably  filled,  the  average  number  being  229,  while  220  is  r^arded 
as  the  capacity  of  the  building."  The  highest  number  was  248.  Some  appli- 
cations for  admission  were  renised.  The  elaborate  system  of  moral  manage- 
ment heretofore  pursued  at  this  hospital,  and  pretty  fully  described  in  our  pre- 
vious notices  of  the  reports  emanating  from  it,  is  still  continued.  We  still 
await,  however,  the  introduction  here,  as  well  as  at  all  the  other  similar  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  of  one  feature  in  the  general  treatment,  without 
which  it  is  believed  that  no  institution  for  the  insane  can  be  perfect.  We 
allude  to  an  active,  thorough,  energetic  sy|tem  of  disciplinary,  gymnastic, 
hygienic,  physical  and  mental  improvative  and  curative  mani^ment  of  the 
chronic  cases — even  of  those  who  may  have  been  more  or  less  demented, 
torpid,  and  stupid,  and  perhaps  given  up  as  incurable,  for  years.  In  short,  a 
school  for  idiots,  technically  speaiing,  is  needed  in  every  large  institution  for 
the  insane.  We  have  wonderful  results  from  those  schools  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  this  country,  where  the  sub- 
jects were  congenitmly  imbecile.  We  anticipate  success  no  less  eminent  amonff 
those  whose  demention  is  acquired,  for  wc  are  fully  convinced  that  the  physical 
lesion  to  be  overcome  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  less  discouraging 
obstacle  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  All  things,  and  especially  the  power ^ 
by  his  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  the  means,  point  out  Dr.  Kirkbride  as 
tne  man  to  become  the  pioneer  in  this  undertaking.  The  hospital  under  his 
superintendence  already  a[)proximatcs  so  nearly  to  perfection,  that  there  is 
some  danger  of  his  becoming  the  Alexander  of  his  sphere,  and  weeping  that 
there  are  no  more  reahns  to  conquer.  But  while  among  his  patients,  one  im- 
bruted  remnant  of  that  which  was  once  a  man,  moves  only  in  obedience  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  of  his  attendant,  perhaps  to  the  latter  alone,  everything 
is  not  accomplished.  While  alou^  the  benches,  or  on  the  fioors,  in  comers  or 
partiaUy  secluded  nooks»  lying,  sitting,  crouching,  or  standing  in  listless  inao- 
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tivity,  are  those  who  §till  bear  some  relic,  how  slight  soever  it  may  be,  of  their 
former  intellectual  manhood,  so  long  will  the  necessity  be  indicated  for  that 
systematic  physical  and  mental  schooling,  which  has  been  mentioned.  Be  it 
iinderstood  that  we  are  pointing  to  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  insane ;  an  era  within  the  first  gleams  of 
the  aurora  of  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  progress  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. We  believe,  that  at  the  present  time,  the  class  of  patients  in  question 
receive  no  more  efficient  treatment  in  any  of  our  Asylums,  than  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital ;  and  we  have  alluded  to  them  there  by  partial  description, 
only  because  we  know  that  such  a  class  exists,  and,  but  too  often,  a  very 
numerous  class,  in  every  establishment  of  the  kind. 

Among  the  important  improvements  of  the  past  year,  mentioned  in  the 
report  before  us,  is  a  serpentme  carriage-road  through  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  department  for  females.  A  similar  road  is  in  process  through  the  grounds 
devoted  to  the  men.  Wlien  the  latter  is  completed,  a  drive  of  one  mile  and 
three-quarters  can  be  taken  within  the  walled  inclosure  of  the  Hospital. 

Gas  has  been  introduced,  for  lighting  the  buildings,  and,  with  three  times  the 
amount  of  light  formerly  furnished  by  oil,  the  actual  expense  is  less. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  devotes  several  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
insanity  be  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  that  the  population.  "  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult,"  he  remarks,  "  to  understand  that  there  may  be  elements  in  operation  in 
tliis  country  more  likely  to  produce  mental  derangement  than  in  most  others ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  other  causes,  elsewhere 
prevalent,  are  here  absent ;  and  which,  different  as  they  are  in  their  general 
character,  tend  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effects.  Woile  the  general  preva- 
lence of  comfort  among  our  own  population,  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
nearly  every  individual  nmy  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the  absence  of  tyranny  and 
a  grinding  oopression  of  the  poor  and  dependent,  ought  to  contribute  no  less 
to  the  mental  than  to  tlie  physical  well-being  of  the  whole  community ;  still, 
some  of  the  characteristic  tnuts  of  our  people,  originating  in  this  happy  state 
of  tilings,  tend  to  a  different  result.  The  very  active  and  wide-spread  commer- 
cial speculations  of  our  citizens,  the  incessant  taxing  of  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers  to  their  utmost,  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  business,  aiming  at  rapid 
success  aud  the  hasty  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  a  state  of  constauit  mental 
anxiety,  of  labour  without  relaxation ;  and  it  is  too  often  a  mere  lottery,  in 
which  great  and  sudden  good  fortune  is  the  exception,  and  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment tne  more  common,  though  less  noted  results."  The  man  of  business, 
when  able  to  retire,  is  unfitted  for  the  change ;  "  he  discovers,  with  surprise, 
that  long  habit  has  rendered  the  excitement,  tne  toil,  and  the  anxieties  of  ousi- 
ness,  great  as  they  may  have  been,  among  the  necessaries  of  his  existence ; 
and  irksome  as  he  may  occasionally  have  found  them,  he  now  concludes  that 
they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  ennui  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  him. 
Fortunate  is  the  nmn  thus  situated,  who  can  take  a  hearty,  permanent  interest 
in  other  pursuits,  who  can  engage  in  works  of  benevolence  or  of  public  utility 
that  will  render  him  not  only  a  benefactor  to  Ins  species,  but  will  also  preserve 
him  from  an  indulgence  in  Imbits  that  may  ruin  him  physically,  and  from  yield- 
ing to  feelings  which  may  serioiwly  impair  the  functions  of  tne  mind."  AjEter 
mentioning  other  causes,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that,  "  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  number  of  cases  (of  insanity)  amongus  has  mot  increi^ed  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  general  population."  The  greater  prominence, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  of  tis  subiects,  is  men- 
tioned as  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real  indication  of  the  increase  or  the  disease. 
The  filling  up  of  the  hospitals,  also,  *'  does  not  prove  that  insanity  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  population."  *'  Philadelphia^  in  1830,  had  accommoda- 
tion for  385  insane,  with  a  population  of  188,961.  At  the  end  of  1840,  with 
a  population  of  258,037*  she  could  provide  for  about  530,  and  now,  with  half 
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a  million  of  inhabitants,  her  different  institutions  can  receive  630  patients." 
Thus,  in  regard  to  that  city,  the  provisions  for  the  cure  of  the  insane  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  population. 

^ut  further  accommodation  is  needed,  and  hence  Dr.  Kirkbride  suggests, 
"  that  a  new  Hospital,  replete  with  every  modem  discoveiv,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments suggested  Dv  a  large  experience,  and  capable  of  accommodating  200 
male  patients,  should  be  erected  on  the  seventy  acres  of  land  now  comprising 
the  farm  of  this  institution,  and  directly  west  of  its  present  inclosed  pleasure- 
grounds;  while  the  present  buildings,  with  everytning  included  within  oar 
external  wall,  should  oe  given  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  similar  number  of 
females." 

7.  We  glean  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Curwen,  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the 
movement  of  the  population  of  the  Pentnylvania  State  Ilospitat,  in  1853. 

Men.      Women.     TotaL 
Patients  in  the  Hospital,  Dec.  31, 1852 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number 

Dischar^d,  including  deaths     . 
Remaimnff,  December  31,  1853 
Of  those  ttischarged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


59 

47 

106 

95 

68 

163 

54 

115 

269 

55 

32 

87 

99 

83 

182 
27 
17 

Causes  of  Death. — Epilepsy,  5 ;  exhaustion  consequent  to  chronic  mania,  5 ; 
paralysis,  3 ;  "  disease  of  the  lungs,"  2 ;  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 ; 
gradual  decay  of  the  vital  powers,  1. 

"  The  general  health  of  the  household  has  been  good.  We  have  been  spared 
the  visitation  of  any  epidemic,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  disease  incident  to  the 
season  were  under  treatment  during  the  summer  and  autumn."  "  Several  of 
those  who  were  much  improved  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  subsequently  re- 
gained their  former  mental  vigour."  "A  little  girl,  three  years  and  four 
months  old,  evincing  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  was  admitted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  mental  disorder  was  recent.  This  case,  so 
interesting  on  account  of  the  age  and  mental  peculiarities,  still  continues  under 
treatment." 

In  the  table  of  supposed  causes  we  find  the  following :  "  Millerism,  1 ;  spi- 
ritual rappings,  1 ;  religious  excitement,  2." 

Small  libraries  have  been  established  in  some  of  the  wards.  "  Pictures  of  a 
cheerful  character  hung  on  the  walls,  and  mottoes  suggestive  of  pleasant  ideas, 
and  ])rinted  in  lar^  letters,  have  been  introduced  into  the  wards,  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  excited  classes."  The  donations  from  Philadelphia,  collected  by 
Miss  Dix,  and  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  report  for  1852,  amounted  to 
$5182.  "  The  museum  and  reading-room  buildings  have  been  finished.  They 
are  42  feet  long,  by  25  feet  wide.  A  portico  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  front,  from  which  a  very  pleasant  view  is  obtained.  They  are  placed  one 
on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  building ;  and  each  is  easilv  accessible  from 
the  wards  of  the  sex  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  propose(£  so  far  as  can  be 
done,  to  procure  the  mineral  and  geological  productions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  give  to  each  county  so  much  room  as  may  be 
needed  to  exhibit  the  specimens  obtained." 

8.  In  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  30th  September,  1853,  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  Western  Asylum  of  Virginia^  exceeded,  by  twenty -two,  that  of 
any  preceding  year.  No  mali^^nt  or  epidemic  disease  occurred  among  them  ; 
neither  was  there  a  case  of  suicide.  Ot  the  1264  patients  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  Asylum,  only  five  have  terminated  their  existence  with  their 
own  hands.  In  two  of  these  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  death  was  not 
accidental. 
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Men.      Women.     Total. 
Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number          .... 
Dischar,^ed,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  ena  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


202 

138 

340 

69 

51 

120 

271 

189 

460 

54 

29 

83 

217 

160 

377 

26 

15 

41 

17 

10 

27 

Women. 

Total. 

474 

1185 

184 

454 

86 

236 

The  diseases  terminating  fatally  are  not  reported.  Among  the  causes  of  in- 
sanity, we  observe  that  the  "  excessive  use  of  tobacco"  is  mentioned  in  three 
of  the  cases,  "inhaling  tobacco  fumes"  in  one,  and  the  "excessive  use  of 
tobacco  and  ardent  spirits"  in  one. 

Of  the  460  cases,  the  insanity  commenced  before  the  age  of  20  years,  in  67; 
between  20  and  30,  in  160 ;  between  30  and  40,  in  93 ;  between  40  and  50,  in 
50 ;  after  the  fiftieth  year,  18 ;  unascertained,  72.  The  great  preponderance 
of  the  decennium  from  20  to  30  years  will  be  perceived. 

Men. 
Aggregate  of  patients  admitted  since  July  1, 1 836    711 

Discharged,  cured 270 

Died 150 

Aside  from  the  statistical  tables,  the  report  of  Dr.  Stribling  is  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  the  description  of  improvements  recently  made  upon  the 
premises,  and  the  suggestion  of  others.  Gas  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  apartments,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853.  "  We  are  now  satis- 
fied, says  the  report,  "that  the  institution  can  oe  supplied  from  the  gas-works 
with  an  amount  of  light  far  greater  than  that  which  it  formerly  derived  from 
oil,  lard,  and  candles,  ybr  a  umall  fraction  of  what  these  materials  cost" 

As  this  establishment  and  the  Eastern  Asylum  can  accommodate  but  about 
700  patients,  and  as  there  are  within  the  State,  according  to  the  last  census, 
922  insane  whites,  and  945  white  idiots,  many  of  the  latter  probably  not  con- 
genitally  idiotic,  the  Doctor  urges  upon  the  Legislature  "  to  make  at  once  a 
Eberal  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  another  Asylum"  for  250  patients. 

9.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  Dr.  8.  Hanbuiy  Smith  retired  from  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Elijah 
Kendrick.  The  reports  heretofore  emanating^  from  this  institution  have  been 
more  voluminous  than  those  from  any  other  similar  establishment  in  the  country, 
with  perhaps  a  single  exception.  Tne  one  now  before  us  is  of  more  restricted 
limits. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum  Nov.  15,  1851 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  fiscal  year 
Whole  number        „        „        „ 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  Nov.  15,  1852 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

150 

151 

301 

149 

126 

275 

298 

277 

576 

169 

147 

316 

130 

130 

260 

70 

71 

141 

37 

21 

68 

Deaths  from  consumption,  13 ;  diarrhoea,  8 ;  dysentery,  8 ;  epilepsy,  4 ;  ma- 
rasmus, 4 ;  maniacal  exhaustion,  4 ;  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  g^astritis,  2 ;  ansemia,  2 ; 
inanition,  2 ;  suicide,  2 ;  apoplexy,  organic  lesion  of  brain,  caries  of  vertebrae, 
typhoid  pneumonia,  and  erysipelas,  1  each. 

Of  the  cases  admitted,  tne  mental  derangement  of  22  is  ascribed  to  "  reli- 

f'ous  anxiety,"  and  that  of  26  to  "  spirit  rappings."  In  the  latter  class.  Dr. 
endrick  remarks,  that  "  the  suicidal  tendency  is  especially  prominent,  while 
the  constant  resting  of  the  thoughts  upon  the  scenes  of  an  imaginary  world 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  attract  attention  to  those  of  the  real     Such  cases. 
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though  recent,  have  proved  more  unfavourable  than  many  others  of  the  same 
class.  * 

Thirty-eiyht  of  the  patients  received  had  previously  been  inmates  of  the  Asy- 
lum, and  discharged  recovered.  Sixteen  of  them  had  been  absent  less  than  a 
year.  When  will  the  physicians  of  all  our  institutions  for  the  insane  report  this 
item  of  their  statistics  P — an  item  of  more  importance  than  many  'w^ich  th^ 
regularly  place  before  us. 

Of  the  275  persons  admitted,  the  insanity  commenced  before  the  age  of  20 
years  in  45 ;  between  20  and  30  years,  94 ;  30  and  40  years,  65 ;  40  and.  50, 
41 ;  50  and  60,  23;  60  and  70,  6;  70  and  80,  1. 

From  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  applications  for  admission  were 
rejected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  infer  that  Ohio  is  beginning  sorely  to  fed 
the  want  of  another  hospital 

The  bodies  of  deceased  uaticnts  not  reclaimed  by  their  friends,  have  hereto- 
fore been  privately  interrea.  The  funerals  are  now  conducted  openly,  and  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  patients.  The  circumstances  which  inmiced  this 
change,  and  the  results  of  the  experiment,  are  thus  related : — 

"  On  a  visiting  tour  through  tne  grounds,  my  ear  caught  the  following  dia- 
logue between  two  patients  at  work.  Said  A. :  *  What  disposition  do  you  sup- 
§ose  is  made  of  our  oodies  after  death  here  ?'  B.  replied :  '  In  my  opinion,  the 
octors  boil  us  up.*  *  Very  true,'  continued  A.,  *  that  may  be  the  fate  of  some ; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  many  of  us  are  taken  to  doctors  shops,  so  have  our 
bones  "picked  and  stuck  up  to  view  as  our  bodies  are  here.*  From  that  moment 
I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  dispel  this  mental  delusion.  Accordingly,  on  the 
first  occurrence  of  a  death,  the  chaplain,  the  oflBcers,  and  assistants,  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  male  patients,  followed  the  deceased  to  his  final  resting- 
place.  Here  tney  were  addressed  by  the  chaplain,  in  language  chaste  and  ap- 
propriate, in  every  way  calculated  to  convince  their  understanding  that  not  only 
were  they  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  during  their  lives,  but  that,  at  their  deaths, 
they  should  not  be  forj^tten.    Ilie  effect  was  strikingly  impressive. 

"  In  this  first  experiment  we  realized  our  highest  hopes.  Many  who  were 
denied  the  privilege,  reproached  us  for  not  having  permitted  them  to  unite  with 
their  friends  in  rendering  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  departed  fellow-snf- 
ferer.  We  still  observe  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  due  and  proper  on  such 
occasions ;  take  out  at  aU  times  a  large  number  of  patients,  both  male  and 
female,  and  nothing  indecorous  or  disorderly  has  yet  transpired  to  interrupt 
the  practice.  So  lar  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  influence  has  been  salu- 
tary and  controlling." 

Dr.  Keudrick  does  not  give  a  very  flattering  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  buildings  in  regard  to  the  facilities  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  restora- 
tion of  the  mmates.  The  water-closets  and  bathing  apparatus,  "  in  plain  terms, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  institution."  There  are  no  means  of  forced  ventilation, 
and  the  patients*  "  sleeping  apartments  are  not  warmed."  He  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $33,800  to  remedy  these  and  other  defects. 

Report  for  1853  :— 

Patients  remaining  Nov.  15,  1852 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  fiscal  year 
Whole  number    „            „            «    .        • 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  Nov.  15,  1853 
Of  those  oischargcd,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

130 

130 

260 

110 

129 

239 

240 

259 

499 

125 

122 

247 

115 

137 

252 

71 

62 

133 

12 

12 

24 

Causes  of  Death. — Phthisis  puhnonalis,  7;  inanition,  4;  maniacal  exhaustion, 
3 ;  typhus  fever,  2 ;  bilious  remittent  fever,  1 ;  congestive  fever,  1 ;  variola,  1 ; 
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plearopneumonia,  1 ;  paralysis,  1 ;  uleeration  of  bowels,  1 ;  exhaustion  from 
journey,  1 ;  suicide,  1. 

A  case  of  smallpox  was  "  developed,  under  most  inexplicable  eiveumstances, 
in  the  male  department,"  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  disease  among  the  patients.  No  other  case  occurred  until  two 
months  afterwards,  when  a  female  patient  was  attacked,  had  the  disease  mildly, 
and  recovered.  An  endemic  fever,  of  a  mixed  character,  commenced  among 
the  inmates  about  the  middle  of  July,  attained  its  height  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  continued,  "  sporadically,"  to  the  time  at  which  the  report  was 
written.  *'  Though  commencing  as  a  eommoa  bilious  remittent,  owing  to  the 
hospital  tendency,  after  the  first  few  days  it  assumed  the  typhoid  or  typhous 
type ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of  convalescents,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  reas- 
sumed  the  remittent  form.  Among  the  patients  there  were  31  cases."  These 
were  mostly  of  males,  and  one  of  them  ended  fatally.  There  was,  also,  one 
case  of  congestive  fever,  of  which  the  patient  died.  Of  the  31,  "through  the 
renovating  mfluenccs  of  physical  disease,  and  the  necessary  remedial  agents 
used  for  their  recovery,  13  were  restored  to  reason  concurrently  with  their 
convalescence  from  the  fever.  Several  were  also  much  improved  mentally,  but 
a^in  relapsed.  In  all  the  cases,  even  in  the  demented,  the  mind  seemed  more 
clear  during  the  attack  than  when  in  usual  physical  health." 

Sixteen  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  among  tne  employees  of  the  institution, 
one  of  them  terminating  in  death.  Dr.  Kendrick  attributed  the  disease  to  mal- 
aria rising  from  the  "  illy  constructed  sewers  and  most  offensive  cesspools," 
and  from  the  earth  thrown  up  in  digging  numerous  ditches  for  steam  and 
water-pipes  through  **  the  sub-soils  charged  with  the  accumulated  impurities  of 
years.  The  disease  was  treated,  in  its  early  stage,  with  alteratives,  aperients, 
and  diaphoretics ;  when  typhoid  symptoms  arose,  o^  the  addition  of  tonics  and 
stimulants,  and,  upon  the  reassumption  of  the  remittent  type,  by  anti-periodics 
and  tonics. 

Of  the  239  patients  admitted,  68  had  suffered  from  former  attacks  of  insanity. 
Ajnong  the  "  probable  causes"  of  the  disease,  "  religious  excitement"  ranks  the 
highest  in  numbers,  32  being  assigned  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  etiology  of 
the  disease  is  differently  viewed  by  different  physicians.  Dr.  Stokes,  of  the 
Mt.  Hope  Institution,  asserts,  in  one  of  his  late  reports,  that  he  has  never  seen 
a  case  clearly  traceable  to  the  cause  in  question.  Eleven  oases  are  attributed 
to  "  spirit  rappings."  "  For  some  of  these,"  says  Dr.  K.,  "my  sympathies  have 
been  strongly  awakened,  and,  though  deprecating  the  impious  folly,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  here  entering  my  feeble  protest  against  the  indiscriminate  commit- 
ment of  such  persons  to  lunatic  asylums."  He  then  quotes  some  medico-legal 
remarks  of  such  tenor  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  inference  that,  in  some  of  tne 
patients  alluded  to,  there  was  no  delusion  or  insanity,  other  than  that  which 
might  exist  in  regard  to  the  so-called  "  spiritual  manifestations." 

Forty-eiffht  of  the  patients  admitted  had  the  suicidal  propensity.  Thirty-five 
of  them  haa  attemptea  self-destruction.  Of  the  thirty-five,  thirteen  had  recovered 
from  their  mental  disease  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Men.  Women.  TotaL 
Whole  number  of  patients,  1839  to  1853,  in- 
clusive            1220  1135  2355 

Discharged  recovered 601  670  1171 

Died 188  136  323 

Diseases  which  proved  Fatal. — "  Exhaustion  and  general  decay,  without  dis- 
coverable local  lesion,  56;  consumption,  52;  dysentery,  31;  diarrhoea,  30; 
epilepsy,  28 ;  fever,  28 ;  inanition,  26 ;  apoplexy,  16 ;  palsy,  9 ;  inflammation 
ot  the  lungs,  7;  dropsy,  6;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  i;  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  3 ;  cnronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  3 ;  tabes  mesentcrica,  3 ;  8ai« 
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\\  cide,  3 ;  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  8 ;  inflammation  of  tbe  atomach,  9 

r.  erysipelas,  2 ;  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  1 ;  caries  of  the  vertebrw,  1 ;  chronii 

ji  inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  1 ;  bilious  colic,  1 ;  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  1 

^,^1  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  1 ;  cancer  of  the  vomb,  1 ;  cutaneous  cancer,  1 

^^  gangrene  of  the  face,  1;  exhaustion  from  journey,  1;  confluent  smallpox,  1 

^j!  cause  not  assigned,  1." 

The  State  Legislature  has  made  appropriations  for  warming  tbe  buildings  bg 

'I  steam,  in  connexion  with  forced  ventilation,  and  for  the  construction  of  ai 

^  infirmary, 

V 

I  GREAT    WILL    CASE. 

Dice  Sombee  v,  Troitp. 

^.i  This  was  a  business  of  proving,  in  a  solemn  form  of  law,  tbe  last  will  and 

I  testament,  with  a  codicil  thereto,  of  David  Ochterlony  Dyce  Sombre,  Esq., 

formerly  of  Sirdhana,  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies, 

and  late  of  Paris,  dated  rcspectiveljr  the  25th  of  June,  IS^O,  and  the  13th  of 

August  in  the  same  year,  and  which  was  originally  a  business  of  granting 

*  letters  of  administration,  on  the  suggestion  that  he  had  died  intestate,  pro> 

[  moted  by  the  Hon.  Mary  Ann  Dyce  S)mbre,  widow  of  the  deceased,  against 

^  Ann  May  Troup,  the  sister  and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  and  also  against 

Henry  T^hoby  rrinsep,  Esq.,  one  of  the  executors  named  in  the  will. 

The  documents  were  propounded  in  a  special  allegation,  which  pleaded  that 
the  testator  was  bom  at  or  near  Sirdhana,  in  or  about  1808  ;  that  bis  father 
was  of  Asiatic  extraction,  and  for  some  time  a  colonel  in  the  service  and  an 
offieer  of  the  household  of  the  Begum  Sombre,  a  princess  who  exercised 
rights  of  sovereitjnty  over  a  territory  in  Hindostan ;  tnat  his  mother  was  the 
granddaughter  of  General  Sombre,  who  had  been  the  husband  of  the  Begum 
Sombre,  or  who  had  cohabited  with  her  as  such,  but  who  died  in  her  lifetime; 
that  the  deceased  was,  while  an  infant,  adopted  by  the  Begum  Sombre,  who 
brought  him  up  in  her  own  palace,  and  treated  him  in  all  respects  as  her  own 
son ;  that  on  the  completion  of  his  education,  which  he  received  partly  under 
;  the  superintendence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  ad- 

I  mitted  oy  the  Be^um  Sombre  to  take  part  in  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs, 

I  and  was  consulteo  by  her  thereon ;  that,  finally,  he  acquired  great  power  and 

I  authority  witliin  the  territory  of  the  Begum,*  and  continued  to  exercise  tbe 

I  same  until  her  death,  which  happened  in  January,  1836 ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  was 

a  natural  and  lawful  sister  of  the  deceased ;  that  Madame  SolaroU  was  also  a 
child  of  his  father,  but  whether  the  issue  of  his  mother  or  of  some  one  else,  as 
frequently  asserted  by  the  testator,  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Prinsep ;  that  Mrs. 
Troup  and  Madame  Sokroli  were  also  adopted  by  the  Begum,  who  gave  each 
of  them  valuable  presents  on  their  marriages,  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day;  that  the  Begum,  by  her  will,  dated  1831,  after  bequeathing  several 
legacies,  gave  the  residue  of  her  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  testator,  and 
requestcohim  to  assume  the  name  of  Sombre,  which  he  did ;  that  having  wound 
up  and  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Be^um  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  the  aeceased 
came  to  England ;  that  before  leavmg  the  East  Indies  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  13,000/.  to  pay  the  interest  to  Mrs.  Troup  for  life,  and  apply  the 
principal  at  her  death  for  this  benefit  of  her  children,  and  also  10,000/.  on  tbe 
same  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Solaroli ;  that  previously  to  leaving 
the  East  Indies  he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention,  in  accordance  with  whi£ 
he  knew  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the  Begum,  to  bequeath  the  bulk  of  the 
property  which  be  had  acquired  from  her  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  founding  a  college  for  tbe  upper  classes  of  natives,  or  for  some 
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similar  purpose,  and  that  he  executed  a  will  to  that  effect  which  could  not  now 
be  found ;  that  although  he  had  to  some  extent  received  an  English  education, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  measure  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  Europeans, 
yet  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  feelings  |ieculiarto  the  natives  of  oriental 
countries  with  respect  to  the  treatment,  demeanour,  and  conduct  of  women, 
and  retained  such  feelings,  amounting  occasionally  to  fits  of  uncontrollable 
passion  aud  jealousy,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  tnat  he  was  naturally  of  an 
irritable  and  suspicious  temperament ;  that  in  1S38  he  became  acquainted  with 
his  present  widow,  a  daughter  of  Viscount  St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  following 
year  made  proposals  of  marriage,  wliich  she  accepted ;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
engagement  was  broken  off,  but  on  the  26th  ol  September,  1840,  they  were 
married ;  that  he  was  at  the  time  as  well  as  at  all  periods  prior  thereto,  of 
sound  mind ;  that  by  a  settlement  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage,  he  trans- 
ferred to  trustees  the  sum  of  133,333/.  6*.  Hd.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  to  pay 
the  dividends  to  himself  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  for 
life,  aud  in  failure  of  issue  of  the  marriage  to  his  heirs  and  assigns ;  that  the 
indenture  of  settlemeut  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Frere,  the  solicitor  who  acted 
for  the  testator,  for  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  and  for  her  father;  that  the  indenture 
was  submitted  to  the  testator  for  his  approval,  but  it  was  never  read  over  to  or 
by  him  before  its  execution ;  that  there  was  no  provision  that  the  benefit  taken 
by  her  should  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  all  dower  and  thirds  to  which  she 
might  become  entitled  out  of  his  estates  as  his  widow,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  such  omission  until  it  ciime  to  his  knowledge  itf"  consequence  of 
certain  [)roccetlings  in  Chancery ;  that  upon  being  made  acquainted  therewith 
he  became  greatly  displeased  thereat,  and  frequently  complained  that  he  had 
not  had  proper  legal  advice  from  the  solicitor  on  the  suojeet ;  that  after  the 
marriage  the  parties  travelled  together  on  the  continent,  and  on  their  return  to 
England  in  December,  1840,  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
Bond-street ;  that  in  January,  1842,  Dr.  Chambers,  who  had  attended  the 
testator  in  respect  of  his  bodily  health,  was  consulted  by  Mrs.  Dvce  Sombre 
as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and,  at  her  suggestion,  or  with  her  assent. 
Dr.  Sutherland  was  called  in ;  that  he  was  frequently  visited  by  those  two 
physicians  ud  to  December,  1842 ;  that  in  February,  1843,  Sir  James  Clark 
was  consulted  by  her,  and  he  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr. 
Monro ;  that  about  the  30th  of  March  that  year  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he 
ought  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  aud  a  keeper  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  him ;  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  having  been  procured  on  the  31st  of  July 
following,  he  was  found  to  have  been  of  unsound  mind  from  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1842;  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  jury 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  referred  to  certain  insane  delusions  enter- 
tained by  him  respecting  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  his  wife ;  that  shortly 
after  he  had  been  found  of  unsound  mind,  his  bodily  health  began  to  fail,  and 
his  medical  attendants  advised  change  of  residence ;  that  he  finally  went  to 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  21st  of  September  escai>ed  from  the  custody  of  his 
keeper  and  servants,  aud  proceeded  alone  first  to  Southampton  and  then  to 
Pans,  where  he  claimed  the  protection  of  the  police  authorities,  which  was 
promised  to  be  afforded  him  so  long  as  he  respected  the  laws  of  the  country ; 
that  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  being  informed  that  ne  was  at  Paris,  Mr.  Frere,  the 
solicitor,  accompanied  by  a  keeper,  went  there,  and  applied  to  the  prefect  of 
police,  to  cause  him  to  be  delivered  into  his  custody ;  that  such  application  was 
refused  unless  he  should  be  able  to  produce  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  that  on  application  being  made  to  him,  he  directed 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  testator  then  was ;  that  the 
testator  voluntarily  attended  such  inquiry,  and  submitted  to  an  examination 
which  lasted  upwards  of  three  honrs,  m  the  course  of  which  various  questions 
were  put  to  him,  founded  upon  instructions  furnished  to  the  pref^  by  Sir 
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James  Clark  and  Mr.  Frere ;  that  throughont  he  evinced  himself  to  be  of  sonnd 
mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  and  the  physicians  present  rejforted  accord- 
ingly to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  thereupon  declined  to  interfere  with 
him,  or  to  authorize  any  restraint  being  laid  on  his  person  or  movements ;  that 
the  funds  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England  being  soon  exhausted, 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  persons  to  whom  he  was  known ;  that 
Mr.  Frere,  previously  to  leaving  Paris,  authorized  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  to 
advance  the  testator  such  small  sums  of  money  as  might  be  necessair  to  pro- 
cure food  and  clothing  and  defray  any  trifling  expenses  which  might  be  requi- 
site ;  that  in  Novemoer  that  year,  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  authorized  Mr.  Okcy, 
counsel  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  to  examine  and  settle  all  the  testators 
accounts,  and  provide  him  with  money  for  his  private  expenses  at  the  rate  of 
10/.  per  week;  that  the  testator,  being  at  such  time  entitled  to  a  clear  income 
of  upwards  of  18,000/.  per  annum,  remonstrated  against  the  insufficiency  of 
such  allowance,  whereupon  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  authorized  Mr.  Okey  to  honour 
his  draughts  for  such  money  as  he  might  require ;   in  consequence  thereof,  at 
first,  the  sum  of  16/.  a  week,  then  20/.  per  week,  and  afterwards  28/.  per  week, 
was  paid  to  the  testator  over  and  above  his  rent  and  tradesmen's  bills,  and  was 
contmued  until  May,  1844,  when  he  left  Paris  for  a  time;  that  in  January, 
1844,  he  instructed  his  then  solicitor,  Mr.  Leman,  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  praying  that  all  the  proceedings  a^inst  him  under  the  com- 
mission of  lunacy  might  be  superseded,  but  the  petition  was  dismissed,  nStet 
hearing  counsel,  on  the  8th  of  August  that  year ;   that  in  the  following  De- 
cember the  Lord  Chancellor  coufinned  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Barlow, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  ordered  a  sum  not  exceeding  5000/. 
per  annum  to  be  expended  by  the  committee  of  the  testator's  estate  for  his 
maintenance  and  support,  and  allowed  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  4000/.  per  annum ; 
that,  in  1845,  after  visiting  St.  Petersburg,  Brussels,  &c.,  the  testator  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1846.    The  allegation  then 
went  on  to  plead  in  considerable  detail  various  proceedings  in  Chancery  relative 
to  the  superseding  of  the  commission,  and  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the 
testator,  and  averred  that  in  November,  1848,  the  testator  applied  to  Mr. 
Prinsep,  through  whom  he  had  communicated  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  re- 
commend him  a  solicitor  to  draw  up  and  prepare  his  will,  and  he  accordingly 
recommended  him  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Desborough,  Young,  and  Desborough, 
his  own  solicitors ;  that  Mr.  L.  Desborough  called  upon  him  at  his  request,  and 
had  a  long  interview  with  him,  when  the  testator  referred  particularly  to  the 
proceedings  in  Chanceiy  arising  out  of  the  commission  of  lunacy,  and  their 
effect  with  re^d  to  his  power  to  make  a  will ;  that  Mr.  Desborough  fully  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  sort  of  evidence  which  would  probably  be  required  to  sup- 
port any  will  made  by  him  at  that  time;  that  the  testator  at  great  length  stated 
nis  wishes  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  property,  ana  particularly  men- 
tioned his  desire  to  make  some  special  provision  for  the  retainers  of  the  Begum, 
and  his  wish  to  found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  upper  classes  of  natives  in 
India ;  that  he  explained  that  such  bis  wish  was  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Begum,  and  in  compliance  with  a  pledge  that  he  had  given ;  that  the  testator 
afterwards  committed  his  instructions    to  writing,   and  about  the  7th   of 
February,  1849,  forwarded  the  same  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  with  a  note  at  the  end 
addressed  to  Mr.  Desborough ;  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Desborough  seeing 
the  testator,  he  talked  and  conversed  in  a  rational  and  sensible  manner ;  that  a 
draught  of  the  intended  will  was  prepared  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  a 
fair  copy  forwarded  to  the  testator  at  Paris,  which  he  returned  with  several 
marginal  notes  and  observations  in  his  own  handwriting ;  that  the  draught, 
having  been  settled  in  pursuance  of  the  further  instructions,  was  copied  fair  for 
execution,  and  on  thellth  of  June,and  for  several  days  after,  Mr.Desborough,jun., 
conferred  with  the  testator  on  the  subject  of  his  will^  and  of  the  various  trusts  and 
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provisions  therein  contained ;  that  the  same  were  repeatedly  read  over  to  and  also 
Dy  the  testator,  and  were  also  repeatedly  considered  oy  him  m  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Desborough,  jun.,  on  all  which  occasions  he  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind ;  that 
on  the  13th  of  June  he  determined  on  making  some  addition  to  his  will,  in 
order  to  appoint  a  trustee  to  succeed  him  with  respect  to  certain  tnist  funds 
which  the  Begum  had  by  deeds  directed  to  be  applied  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  being  unable  to  find  the  deeds,  he,  on  the  following  day, 
from  his  o\vn  recollection,  stated  the  subst-ance  and  effect  of  them  to  Mr.  Des- 
borouffh,  who  wrote  them  down  in  the  margin  of  the  will ;  that  the  will,  with 
the  aaditions,  having  been  despatched  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  being 
revised  by  counsel  and  recopied,  was  sent  back  to  Paris ;  that  Mr.  Desborough 
saw  the  deceased  upon  it  from  day  to  day,  and,  under  his  verbal  directions, 
filled  in  the  names  of  several  legiitees  where  blanks  had  been  left,  and  sub- 
stituted the  senior  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  the  time  being  at  Sirdhana  as  a 
trustee  in  the  place  of  the  testator;  that  after  the  execution  of  the  will  in 
duplicate  both  copies  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  testator ;  that  before 
the  execution  of  the  will  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Desborough,  sent  for 
the  subscribing  witnesses,  who  were  well  known  to  him,  and  requested  them  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  his  will ;  that,  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
interviews  which  Mr.  Desborough  had  with  him,  the  testator  spoke  of  his  wife 
in  a  manner  clearly  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  having  laboured  under  un- 
founded and  delusive  impressions  in  respect  to  her  character  and  conduct,  and 
that  his  mind  was  at  such  time  quite  free  from  such  impressions,  and  that  he 
subsequently  executed  a  codicil  to  his  will;  that  early  in  the  month  of 
December,  1848,  being  then  resident  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  Brook-street,  he 
applied  to  Dr.  Paris,  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  several 
other  physicians  of  eminence,  among  whom  were  some  who  had  given  their 
attention  more  especially  to  cases  oi  insanity,  to  meet  in  consultation  at  the 
hotel,  in  order  that  he  might  be  informed  of  their  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind;  that  he  was  repeatedly  examined,  and  evinced  himself  throughout  the 
examinations  to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  and  fully  competent  to  manage 
himself  aud  his  affairs  ;  that  in  December,  1848,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  thenceforth  continued  to  reside,  save  for  short  intervals  of  a  few  months  at  a 
time,  when  he  travelled  for  amusement,  until  he  revisited  England  in  1851, 
shortly  before  his  death ;  that  while  residing  at  Paris  he  mixed  m  society,  and 
was  received  as  a  visitor  at  the  houses  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  in  that 
city,  and  was  visited  by  them  in  return,  and  was  always  considered  and  treated 
by  them  as  a  person  of  sound  mind ;  that  in  January,  1850,  he  gave  instructions 
to  Mr.  Shad  well,  his  solicitor,  to  prepare  a  further  petition  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  direct  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  mind,  to  which  his  Lord- 
ship acceded  ;  but  he  dica  before  the  examination  took  place  ;  that  the  several 
persons,  all  natives  of  Hiudostan,  to  whom  small  annuities  in  Company's  rupees 
were  bequeathed  were  sen'ants  or  retainers  and  dependents  of  the  Begum,  or 
of  the  testator,  and  were,  during  his  life,  in  reodpt  of  monthly  pensions  granted 
to  them  by  the  testator  and  paid  by  his  agents  in  the  East  Indies  ;  that  Anthony 
Reghelion,  a  devisee  and  legatee  named  in  the  yrill,  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  Begum,  and  highly  esteemed  by  her,  and  was,  after  1 838,  when  the 
testator  left  the  East  Indies,  employed  by  him  as  his  agent  to  manage  his  estates 
and  property  at  Sirdhana  and  Delhi ;  that  George  and  John  Thomas,  also 
devisees  and  legatees,  were  descendants  of  one  Greorge  Thomas,  who  was 
formerly  the  head  or  chief,  and  exercised  rights  of  sovereignty  over  a  small 
territory  near  to  that  of  the  Begum,  which,  on  an  invasion  by  a  hostile  array, 
he  was  forced  to  evacuate,  and  thereupon  took  refuge  at  Sirdliana,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  under  the  protection  of  the  Begum,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  maintained  by  her ;  that  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  in  England, 
I'rance,  and  the  East  Indies,  whicii  was  at  his  disposal  at  the  time  of  his 
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decease,  and  which  partly  consisted  of  a  balance  at  his  bankers  of  7000/.  and 
upwards,  amounted  in  value  to  5(X),000/.  and  upwards,  independently  of  claims 
upon  the  East  India  Company  to  a  very  laree  amount. 

An  allegation  was  then  given  in  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Mary  Ann  Djce 
Sombre,  in  which  it  was  pleaded  that  the  parents  of  the  deceased  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  that,  after  the  cohapletion  of  his  education,  the  society  in  which  he 
mixed  was  chiefly  composed  ol  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  tne  East  India 
Company  and  other  Europeans  resident  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  with  whom,  and  especially  with  the  ladies,  he  associated  freely, 
according  to  English  habits  and  manners,  and  that  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  was  Dr.  Drever,  then  attached  to  the  Begum's  household ;  that  the 
deceased  used  the  Euroj)ean  dress,  and  habitually  conformed  from  his  youth  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  English  society,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  and 
demeanour  to  women  ;  that  he  was  naturally  ot  a  mild  and  quiet  disposition, 
gentle  and  polished  in  his  manners,  conduct,  demeanour,  and  conversation ;  that 
while  in  India  he  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of  jealousy,  and  of  the 
peculiar  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  natives  of  Oriental  count  rics  as  to  women  ; 
that  he  kept  a  mistress  at  Sirdhana,  and  afterwards  at  Calcutta,  and  often 
admitted  Englishmen  into  her  apartments  while  she  was  therein  and  was  un- 
veiled ;  that  that  was  a  practice  wholly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  natives  of  Oriental  countries  with  respect  to  women,  and  such  as  no  person 
imbued  with  those  feelings  would  have  aaoptod  ;  that  he  manifested  no  jealousy 
of  her,  and  never  had  any  tits  of  uncontrollable  passion  or  jealousy  while  of 
sound  mind  ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  was  a  natural  and  lawful  child  of  the  parents  of 
the  deceased,  and  was  so  treated  by  the  Begum,  and  also  by  the  testator  while 
of  sound  mind,  and  until  1846  ;  that  he  never  before  that  time  expressed  any 
doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Baroness  Solaroli,  and  spoke  and  wrote  of  botli 
his  sisters  in  terms  of  equal  interest  and  affection  ;  that  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
in  1838,  he  was  introduced  into  the  first  circles  of  society,  and  therein  associated 
freely  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  thenceforth,  until  1841,  adhered  completely 
to  English  habits  and  manners  in  all  respects,  and  never,  until  that  period,  mani- 
fested any  peculiar  jealousy  cwmected  ^^  ith  women,  save  only  with  respect  to 
his  wife ;  tnat  the  marriage  settlement  was  not  prepared  by  Mr.  Frere,  nor  did 
he  act  as  solicitor  for  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  and  her  father;  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  deceased  by  Viscount  Combemiere,  who  had  known  the  de- 
ceased in  India;  that   Mr.  Frere   only  received  fuU  instructions  from  the 
deceased,  and  that  the  draught  was  submitted  and  explained  to  liim  by  Mr. 
Frere;  that  he  was   not  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  any  real  estate   out  of 
which  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  could  claim  dower ;  that  Mr.  l?*rere  fidly  explained 
to  him  the  nghts  of  his  wife  both  as  to  real  and  personal  estate  in  case  of 
his  dying  without  children  intestate,  leavin?  her  surviving,  and  recommended 
him  to  make  a  m  ill ;  that  he  did  not,  whUe  of  sound  mmd,  expi-ess  any  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  the  settlement,  or  declare  that  he  had  not  had  proper 
legal  advice  from  Mr.  Frere;  that   in  the   spring   of  1841  he  for  the  first 
time  became  restless,  low  spirited,  fanciful,  and  suspicious,  and  at  times  very 
much  excited,  and  by  his    conduct,  conversation,  and    demeanour,  evinced, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  that  his  mind  was  in  a  weak  and  disor- 
dered state ;  that  during  such  period  he  frequently  and  without  cause,  for  the 
first  time,  entertained  and  expressed  suspicions  of  his  wife's  chastity,  both 
before  and  since  her  marriage,  and  often  falsely  alleged  that  she  had  been 
abetted  in  her  unchastity  by  her  father  and  mother;  that  she  had  been  an 
opera  dancer,  and  had  concealed  the  fact ;  that  for  no  cause  he  applied  oppro- 
brious epithets  to  her,  spoke  in  a  loud,  violent  manner,  used  threatening  ses- 
tures  to  lier,  and  often  suddenly,  after  so  doing,  fell  on  his  knees  before  ner 
and  asked  forgiveness ;  that  at  the  various  periods  of  the  medical  examiuationa 
referred  to  in  the  adverse  allegation  he  laboured  under  an  insane  delusion  that 
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his  wife  was  habitually  unchaste,  and  that  she  was  frequently  guilty  of  adultery 
with  different  gentlemen — among  others  with  her  own  father ;  that  in  1842, 
with  his  concurrence.  Dr.  Chambers  was  called  in  to  attend  him ;  and,  without 
the  knowledge  or  privity  of  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  Dr.  Sutherland  also  saw  him ; 
that  in  March  that  year,  without  any  cause  or  reason,  on  meeting  Mr.  Alfred 
Montgomery,  with  whom  he  was  very  slightly  acquainted,  and  who  was  driving 
with  a  lady  in  a  cabriolet,  he  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  violent  and  excited 
manner  endeavoured   to  stop  him;  that  fears  were  entertained  during  such 
period  that  he  would  become  insane,  but  that  he  sUghtly  recovered  during 
the  summer;  that  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  while  on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  he 
became  very   unwell,  and   repeated  his   suspicions  of  his  wife's  criminality 
with  waiters  and  other  persons ;  that  he  frequently  insisted,  notwithstanding 
denial  and  explanation,  that  General  Ventura  had  followed  him  and  his  wife  to 
Stafford,  and  had  committed  adultery  with  her  at  her  father's  house  with  his 
knowledge  and  sanction ;  that,  while  at  Inverness,  in  October,  he  went  into 
his  wife's  room  where  her  maid  then  was  alone,  to  whom  he  had  always  before 
behaved  well,  seized   her,  and  said  she   must  confess   all   she  knew  of  her 
mistress's  secrets,  or  he  would   murder  her;  to  which  she  replied,  she  had 
nothing  to  confess ;  that  he  thenceforth,  and  for  no  other  reason,  expressed 
great  antipathy  to  iier,  and  often  called  her  by  opprobrious  names ;  that,  while 
so  travelling  in  Scotland,  he  on  various  occasions  expressed  his  suspicions  that 
poisons  or  noxious  things  had  been  put  into  his  food,  to  injure  him ;  that,  while 
at  Inverness,  he  wrote  a  letter  conveying  a  challenge  to  General  Ventura,  oa 
account  of  the  supposed  adulteries  oi  his  wife  with  liim ;  that  in  the  followinsf 
moiilh  he  sent  a  challeuge  to  Mr.  Montgomery;  that  in  February,  1843,  the 
deceased,  being  much  irritated  on  account  of  the  East  India  Company  having 
finally  rejected  certain  claims  which  he  had  in  right  of  the  Begum  upon  the 
Company,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  resigning  his  claims  in  her  Majesty's 
favo'ir,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  L.  Lushington,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Company,  enclosing  a  copy  of  it,  and  desiring  him  to  give  him  reparation 
by  fighting  a  duel  with  him ;  that  he  also  sent  letters  to  Sir  Richard  Jenkins, 
another  of  the  directors,  containing  a  challenge ;  that  in  November,  1842,  his 
conduct  towards  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  became  so  violent  as  to  occasion  the 
greatest  apprehensions  that  he  would  do  her  some  serious  bodily  injury ;  that 
he  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight  for  a  minute,  for  fear,  as  ne  said, 
of  her  committ  ing  some  act  of  adultery  in  his  absence ;  that  at  other  times 
he  behaved  with  tne  gi-eatest  affection  towards  her,  and  expressed  regret  for 
his  misconduct ;  that  he  talked  of  being  visited  by  two  spirits— one  of  a  bene- 
volent, the  other  of  an  opposite  character;  one  desiring  him  to  murder  his 
wife,  and  the  other  forl)idaing  it,  and  telling  him  he  would  be  happy  with  her 
at  last ;  tliat  he  was  very  restless,  and  often  laughed  aloud  for  no  reason ;  that 
in  February,  1843,  he  called  on  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  and 
desired  that  the  Doctor  would  make  him  have  more  of  the  company  of  his  (the 
deceased's)  wife,  she  bein^  also  unknown  to  Dr.  Elliotson;  that  he  expressed 
himself  irrationally  and  violently  towards  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  insisted  on  his 
fighting  him;  that  Dr.  Elliotson,  liaving  made  inquiry  lespecting  him,  caused 
a  remonstrance  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Edward  Ricketts  against  the  deceased  being 
allowed  to  go  at  large:  that  in  March,  1843,  it  havmg  been  determined  by 
medical  men,  in  consequence  of  his  deranged  state,  to  place  him  under  re« 
straint,  if  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  would  consent,  she  reluctantly  ^ve  it ;  that, 
while  under  confinement  at  Hanover-lodge,  he  continued  to  manifest  the  delu- 
sion that  he  was  visited  by  spirits,  who  conversed  with  him,  and  declared  that 
they  first  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  under  a  pomegi-anate 
tree,  in  the  torm  of  the  letter  T.    The  allegation  then  pleaded  in  great  detail 
a  number  of  insane  acts  asserted  to  have  been  committed  by  the  deceased,  and 
repeated  charges  made   by    him   of  his  wife's   infidelity,  both   before  mxd 
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after  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ayerred  that  in  1847  or  1848  he  manifested  an 
insane  delusion  that  the  East  India  Com  pan  j  or  some  of  the  directors  thereof 
had  tampered  with  his  wife,  and  had  contrived  or  brought  about  her  infidelity 
and  her  incestuous  intercourse  with  her  father ;  that  in  1848,  beinff  at  Rome, 
he  had  several  audiences  of  the  Pope,  and  entered-  into  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Franzoni  and  Dr.  Grant  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  by  reason  of  her  adultery ;  that,  while  in  London,  in  1848,  he  corresponded 
and  conversed  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  «ame  subject ;  that  in  November 
that  year  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Martin  and  Sir  James  Clark,  at  which  he  suggested  that  they 
should  come  to  some  understanding  about  a  divorce,  and  that  his  conduct  and 
demeanour  manifested  that  he  was  still  labouring  under  delusion  with  regard  to 
her  unchastitv,  and  also  as  to  the  illegitimacy  of  Madame  Solaroli,  having  first 
entertained  that  idea  in  1846;  that,  when  at  Naples,  in  1848,  he  fancied  that 
he  was  very  ill,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  dnigs  which  had  been  given  to  him, 
and  that  Baron  Solaroli  had  told  him  tliat  it  would  be  done  at  that  particular 
date ;  that  on  other  occasions  he  complained  of  something  injurious  being  put 
into  his  food ;  that  at  a  medical  examination,  which  took  place  in  November, 
1848,  in  London,  he  evinced  that  he  was  of  imsound  mind;  that,  having 
always  previously  been  fastidiously  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person,  and  decent 
in  his  conduct,  in  1846  and  1847  be  conducted  himself  in  an  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting manner ;  that,  when  at  Dover  and  Brighton,  in  those  years,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  do  for  his  wife ;  that,  while  at  Brussels,  in  1845,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Mahon,  and  agreed  verbally  to  pay  him  10,000/.  in 
case  the  commission  of  lunacy  should,  through  his  instrumentality  and  exer- 
tions, be  superseded,  and  he  should  be  placed  in  the  uncontrollea  possession 
of  his  property  by  the  31st  of  December  ensuing ;  that,  although  the  commis- 
sion had  not  been  superseded,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  10,000/.,  yet  he 
claimed  a  proportion  in  respect  of  his  services,  and  in  December,  1848,  all  his 
claims  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  W.  J  iUchard- 
Bon,  who  awarded  certain  sums,  amounting  together  to  2140/.,  which  were 
paid ;  that,  being  urged  by  Dr.  Bright  ana  Dr.  Southey,  on  an  examination 
Defore  them  in  July,  1847,  to  express  to  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  by  letter,  the 
regret  which  he  must  feel  at  having,  by  his  unfounded  accusations,  so  deeplj 
wounded  her  feelings,  he  said  he  would  not  do  so  without  consulting  ni» 
lawyers,  adding,  that  if  he  were  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  heart,  he 
should  never  ootain  his  freedom  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  After  referring 
to  some  of  the  Chancery  proceedings  alluded  to  in  the  adverse  allegation,  the 
plea  went  on  to  allege  that,  early  in  1849,  the  deceased  caused  2000  copies  of 
a  book  to  be  printed,  which  he  had  composed  and  arranged,  called  "  Mr.  Dycc 
Sombre's  Betutation  of  the  Charges  of  Lunacy  brought  against  him,"  and 
caused  them  to  be  circulated,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Prinsep 
and  others,  he  sent  copies  of  a  petition  alluding  to  various  passages  in  the 
book  to  peers  and  memoers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  nis  readiness  to 
nndeigo  an  examination  before  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  and  praying 
that  such  examination  should  be  concluded  before  the  then  session  was  over ; 
that  about  Easter,  1849,  he  was  introduced  to,  and  saw  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Forbes  Campbell,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  East  Indies,  when  he  main- 
tained and  persisted,  though  assured  to  the  contrary,  that  he  had  known  that 
gentleman  intimately  in  India ;  that  in  August,  that  year,  he  declared  that  a 
servant  was  in  the  room,  although  he  was  not ;  that  through  the  year  1850,  and 
until  his  death,  he  continued  to  labour  under  the  insane  delusions  as  to  his 
wife  and  the  East  India  Company ;  that,  when  in  Paris,  at  various  periods  from 
1845  to  1850,  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  or  admit  into  his  rooms,  at  all 
hours,  common  prostitutes ;  that,  while  in  caoriolets,  alone,  in  1849  and  1850, 
At  Paris,  he  talked,  swore,  and  laughed  loudly,  and  often  took  up  prostitutes  in 
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the  streets  to  ride  with  him,  who  were  so  alarmed  by  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanour that  they  cried  out  to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  insisted  on  getting  out 
of  such  carria^,  exclaimed  that  the  deceased  was  a  madman ;  thaf  in  April, 
1835,  bein^  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  he  made  a  will  whereby  he  left 
everything  he  possessed  to  the  feegum ;  that  in  1836,  after  her  death,  he  made 
another  will,  the  contents  of  which  were  not  known;  that  in  1837  he  again 
made  a  will  and  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Troup 
and  her  children,  and  in  default  of  issue  in  favour  or  Madame  Solaroli  and  her 
children,  giving  about  50,000/.  to  a  natural  daughter,  since  deceased,  but 
which  will  had  not  been  foimd ;  that  at  the  time  of  giving  instructions  for,  and 
executing  the  papers  now  propounded,  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  which  he 
habitually  and  constantly  manitest^d ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep  was,  in  1845,  a  candi- 
date for  a  directorship  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
elected  a  director  in  1850 ;  that,  while  he  was  a  candidate,  he  often  stated  and 
represented  that  the  deceased  would  benefit  India  by  his  will;  that  in 
November,  1848,  Mr.  Prinsep  applied  to  Mr.  Lawford,  the  solicitor  of  the 
East  India  Company,  to  make  a  will  for  the  deceased,  which  he  declined  to  do ; 
that  the  testator  never,  at  any  time  before  1843,  expressed  any  respect  or 
gratitude  to  the  East  India  Companjr  or  to  the  directors  thereof,  but  com- 
plained bitterly  of  their  conduct  to  him,  and  that  he  never  before  that  year 
expressed  any  intention  of  leaving  any  money  to  the  Company  or  to  the 
directors  thereof;  that  he  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Sir  K.  Jenkins's 
daughters,  or  either  of  them ;  that  the  jewels,  trinkets,  and  ornaments  of  the 
person  belonging  to  the  deceased,  ^ven  Iby  the  will  to  his  executors,  after  the 
determination  of  the  interest  therein  of  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  were  of  the  value 
of  7000/.  or  thereabouts. 

An  allegation  was  also  given  in  on  behalf  of  Baroness  Solaroli,  which  pleaded 
that  she  was  the  lawful  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  co-heiress  at  law  with  Mrs. 
Troup ;  that  the  deceased,  while  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  knew  that  his  parents 
were  duly  married ;  and  that,  save  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  under 
insane  delusion,  he,  Mrs.  Troup,  and  Baroness  Solaroli,  constantly  owned  and  ac- 
knowledged one  another  as  and  for  lawful  brother  and  sisters ;  that  the  Begum, 
having  adopted  the  deceased  and  his  sisters  from  their  earliest  infancy,  treated 
Mrs.  Troup  and  Baroness  Solaroli  with  maternal  affection  and  as  adopted 
daughters ;  that  they  both  continued  to  live  in  her  palace  and  under  her  imme- 
diate protection  until  their  respective  marriages ;  that  their  father  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Begum,  and  was  dismissed  from  her  service,  but  for  some 
vears  afterwards  occasionally  saw  his  daughters  at  the  Begum's  palace,  at 
l)elhi;  that  on  their  marriage  the  deceased  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  gave 
Baroness  Solaroli  away ;  that  he  had  kind  and  affectionate  intercourse  with 
them  until  1846,  and  prior  to  1838  declared  that  he  intended  to  leave  his  pro- 
perty to  them,  and  dia  so  by  a  will  executed  that  year;  that  their  father  died 
a  widower  and  intestate  in  1838,  and  his  propcity  was  divided  equally  between 
the  brother  and  the  two  sisters,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  deceased ;  that  after 
he  had  been  found  to  be  a  lunatic  in  1843,  Mr.  Francis  Barlow,  commissioner 
in  lunacy,  reported  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  Mrs.  Troup  and  Baroness  Sola- 
roli were  the  co-heiresses  at  law,  and  only  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  and, 
with  his  wife,  were  the  only  persons  entitled  to  his  estate,  under  the  statues 
for  the  distribution  of  intestates'  estates;  that  in  1843,  when  at  Paris,  he  ex- 
pressed great  affection  for  Baroness  Solaroli  and  her  children,  and  was  in  the 
nabit  of  Duying  toys  and  presents  for  the  latter;  that  in  1846  he  suddenW  took 
up  a  fancy  that  Baroness  Solaroli  was  not  his  sister;  that,  under  the  influence 
ol  such  insane  delusion,  he  attempted  to  explain  the  ground  of  such  notion ; 
that  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Prinsep  had  assured  him  as  of  his  (Mr.  Prinsep's) 
own  knowledge  that  she  was  illegitimate,  but  that  Mr.  Prinsep  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact  whether  she  was  legitimate  or  not«  save  from  the  asser-- 
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tions  of  the  deceased  himself;  that  the  deceased  was  under  the  insane  delosioii' 
that  Lord  Metcalfe  had  made  aa  affidavit  on  the  subject,  and  had  left  it  in  the 
custody  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  he  accordingly  several  times  applied  to 
Lord  «fohn  Kussell  for  it ;  that,  at  a  medical  examination  which  took  place  in 
1848,  he  was  examined  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  belief  that  Baroness  Solainoli 
was  illegitimate,  and  his  statements  evinced  that  he  was  then  labouring  under 
insane  delusions  as  to  his  birth ;  that,  while  in  Lidia»  as  well  before  as  afier 
the  marriage  of  Baroness  Soiaroli,  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friend^ 
ship  with  Baron  Soiaroli,  presented  him  with  nfts,  and  constituted  him  one  of 
his  attorneys  for  India ;  tnat,  while  at  Rome,  ne  solicited  the  Pope  to  confer 
an  order  of  honour  on  the  Baron,  to  which  His  Holiness  aoceded ;  tnat  in  1846^ 
under  the  influence  of  an  insane  delusion,  he  maligned  (md  abused  the  Baron, 
and  printed  libels  couceming  him;  that  in  1847  he  informed  the  Baron  by 
letter  wliat  he  had  done,  and  afterwards  attacked  or  menaced  him  with  a  stick ; 
that  the  printer  of  the  libel  was  fined  200f. ;  that  he  a^[ain  printed  the  libel, 
with  certain  additions  and  alterations,  in  his  "  Refutation ;"  that  the  state** 
ments  contained  in  it  were  utterly  false  and  untrue ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr. 
Desborough,  jun.,  from  time  to  time  represented  to  the  deceased  that  his  notions 
regarding  Baroness  Soiaroli  and  her  husband  were  considered  by  physicians  and 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  delusions,  and  results  and  symptoms  of  his  insanity, 
and,  after  the  date  of  the  will  and  codicil,  they  besought  him  to  suppress  and 
conceal  them,  and  warned  him  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  oommia^ 
sion  of  lunacy  would  be  superseded  if  he  continued  to  evince  them ;  but  he 
still  maintained  them,  and  was  under  their  influence  when  the  will  and  codicil 
were  executed;  that  in  1849  and  1850  he  continued  to  circulate  the  libels  re- 
garding the  Baron,  and  in  letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  exhibited  the  same 
aelusions ;  that  he  was  not  naturally  of  an  irritable  or  jealous  disposition,  but 
became  so  after  his  marriage,  and  was  jealous  with  regard  to  women  with  whom 
he  had  cohabited  in  India,  and  as  to  whom,  when  he  cohabited  with  them,  he 
had  shown  no  jealousy ;  that  after  September,  1843,  when  he  escaped  to  France, 
he  often  acted  with  the  most  outrageous  and  revolting  indecency,  and,  among 
other  instances  of  such  conduct,  would  receive  visitors  and  others  in  his  apart- 
ment in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  having  only  a  shirt  on,  and  would  exhibit  himself 
out  of  his  apartments  in  the  same  state,  acting  as  if  unconscious  of  any  impro- 
priety ;  that  he  habitually  refused  to  pay  for  articles  wliich  he  had  purchased, 
for  vehicles  which  he  had  hired,  and  for  services  ordered  by  him;  in  consequence 
of  which,  complaints  were  made  to  the  police  authorities,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  as  a  person  of  disordered  intellect. 

A  further  allegation  was  then  brought  in  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Piinsep  in  sup* 
port  of  the  papers  propounded,  in  which  it  was  averred  that  the  parents  of  the 
testator  followed  in  all  respects  the  usual  customs  of  natives  of  India,  as  well 
in  regard  to  their  own  conduct  as  to  that  of  their  family  and  establishment ; 
that  it  was  usual  for  married  ladies  of  rank,  natives  of  India,  to  keep  slave  girU 
in  their  harems,  and  that  the  mother  of  the  testator  had  several  such  slave 

firls ;  that,  without  any  violation  of  the  strictest  notions  of  propriety,  their 
usbands  were  accustomed  to  cohabit  with  them  as  concubines ;  that,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Maliomedan  law,  the  children  of  such  concubines  were 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  their  natural  father's  property, 
equally  with  the  children  of  his  lawful  wife ;  that  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween them ;  that  they  were  brought  up  together,  and  acknowledged  each  other 
as  brothers  and  sisters ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  and  Madame  Soiaroli  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Beguin,  and  brought  up  m  the  usual  manner  in 
India ;  that  in  1826,  when  the  Assistant  of  the  East  India  Company,  resident 
at  Delhi,  visited  them  in  order  to  ascertain  their  wishes  in  respect  to  their  pro- 
posed removal  to  Sirdhana,  he  conversed  with  them  from  behmd  a  curtain  or 
screen ;  that  the  Begum  selected  and  approved  their  husbands,  and  they  wero. 
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wholly  unacquainted  with  them  previously  to  their  bein^  married  to  them ;  that 
soon  after  their  marriaffes  it  was  announced  by  the  Bcguio,  or  became  well 
known  to  their  husbands,  that  the  testator  would  inherit  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
perty and  fortune  of  the  Bej^m;  that  frequent  discussions  arose  thereon,  and 
the  nusljands  urged  the  claims  of  their  resix'ctive  wives  to  a  portion  of  the 
property,  and  the  testator  voluntarily  promised  to  make  a  settlement  on  them 
and  their  cliildren,  which  he  afterwjiros  did ;  that  the  testator  and  the  Begum,  in 
liis  presence,  frequently  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  that  they  had  any  rela- 
tions who,  as  such,  were  entitled  to  succeed  to,  or  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
not  sharing  the  Begum's  property;  that  the  testator  also  declared  that  if  they 
were  content  with  this  promised  settlement  all  well  and  good,  but,  if  not,  they 
must  try  their  best  anotlier  way ;  that  after  the  death  of  the  Begum  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  declaring  that  his  sisters  had  no  claim  on  the  Begum's  property, 
or  uuon  him  as  his  supposed  next  of  kin,  for  that  his  property  was  riven  to  hiJn 
by  the  Bcijuni,  and  not  by  his  parents  ;  that  he  resided  with  the  Begum  from 
early  chiUfliood,  and  lived  with  ner  down  to  the  period  of  her  death,  save  only 
during  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  resided  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fislier,  to  whose 
habits  and  manners  he  then  temporarily  conformed ;  that  such  residence  pro- 
duced no  permanent  change  in  his  habits  and  feelings,  which  were  essentiaUy 
those  of  a  native  of  India,  in  the  condition  of  life  to  which  he  belonged ;  that, 
on  his  attaining  a  suitable  age,  the  Begiun  assigned  to  him,  or  he  took  from  her 
harem,  witli  her  consent,  two  or  more  concubines,  and  had  several  children, 
who  all  died  in  their  infancy ;  that  they  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of,  and 
in  the  palace  of,  the  Begum,  and  were  regarded  with  especial  favour  by  her ; 
that  she  nuvlc  them  liandsome  presents,  and  manifestea  great  grief  at  their 
respective  deaths ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  and  Madame  Solaroli  associated  freely  with 
the  testator's  concubines,  and  took  an  afFectionate  interest  in  the  children ;  that 
the  destruction  of  human  life  by  the  mixture  of  fatal  ingredients  with  food 
was  a  common  occurrence  among  the  natives  of  India ;  tliat  the  upper  classes 
were  habitually  apprehensive  of  such  a  death,  and  in  case  of  temporary  illness 
habitually  attributed  it  to  poison  given  to  kill  or  injure  them;  that  the  testator 
was  at  an  early  age  led  to  believe  that  liis  life  was  in  danger,  more  especially 
by  the  Begum,  who  frequently  warned  him  to  take  precautions  against  divers 
persons,  and  advised  him  not  to  eat  anything  that  might  be  given  him  by  any 
person,  even  by  the  husbands  of  his  sisters ;  that  the  natives  of  India  were 
habitually  superstitious,  and  had  faith  in  the  intervention  of  spirits  and  super* 
natural  agency  in  human  affairs ;  that  the  testator  and  the  Begum,  notwith- 
standing their  profession  of  Christianity,  were,  and  continued  at  all  times  to  be, 
impressed  with  such  belief;  that  the  testator's  father,  on  being  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  Begum  in  1820,  brought  forward  certain  pecuniary  claims, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  against  her,  but  which  were  not 
admitted  during  her  lile  and  remained  unsettled  at  her  death,  when 
thev  were  preferred  against  the  testator  as  the  successor  to  her  property 
aiid  fortune ;  that  previously  to  his  leaving  Calcutta,  on  his  voyage  to 
England,  liis  father  commenced  proceedings  against  him,  but  which  were 
abandoned  upon  an  engagement  made  with  his  sanction  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  ;  tliat  that  sum  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  personal  estate  to 
the  father;  that  the  testator  received  no  distributive  share  of  his  iathcr*a 
personal  estate,  but  as  the  third  part  was  collected  and  got  in,  it  was  set  off 
a^nst  the  sum  of  money  due  and  owing  from  the  testator ;  that  shortly  after 
his  marriage  the  testator  admitted  that  he  was  jealous  of  his  wife,  especially  in 
August,  lii'12,  in  the  presence  of  General  Ventura,  to  whom  he  declared  that 
he  bitterly  regretted  the  usages  of  English  society,  which  compelled  him  to 
allow  his  wife  to  go  into  company,  where  she  was  exposed  to  the  attentions  of 
other  men ;  that  at  the  same  time  he  became  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  those 
inen  whom  his  wife  met  in  society,  and  even  of  General  Ventura,  by  reason  of 
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his  liaving,  when  in  conversation  with  the  testator,  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  of  admiration  of  her ;  that  such  distrust  and  suspicion  were  admitted  by 
his  wife,  after  consulting  her  friends,  to  arise  from  his  ignorance  of  the  maimers 
and  habits  of  society  in  £urope ;  that  previously  to  his  marriage  he  challenged 
his  wife's  father  in  consequence,  as  he  averred  at  the  time,  of  her  having  broken 
off  her  engagement  to  marry  lura ;  that  in  1843,  shortly  after  Baron  Solaroli 
and  his  wUe  arrived  in  England  from  India,  but  before  the  execution  of  the 
commission  of  lunacy,  the  baron  sent  a  letter  to  the  testator,  wherein  he 
offered  his  services  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  such  cominisdion  being  issued, 
but  which  offer  was  rejected  by  the  testator ;  that  on  the  testator  escaping  to 
Paris,  Baron  Solaroli  went  to  him  from  Boulogne,  where  he  was  resident,  and 
was  present  at  the  examination  before  the  prefect  of  police,  previously  to 
which  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  wherein  he 
solicited  the  protection  of  the  French  laws  on  behalf  of  the  testator  against 
the  attempts  of  his  wife  and  her  agents  to  regain  nossession  of  his  person,  and 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  testator's  conduct  protested  loudly  against 
the  oretendea  madness  which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  which  could  have 
no  object  but  to  deprive  him  of  his  fortune ;  that  when  application  was  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  person 
and  estate  of  the  testator,  in  1843,  Mr.  Troup,  being  fully  informed  by  Baron 
Solaroli  of  the  then  state  of  the  testator's  mmd,  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
testator,  offered  his  services  in  communicating  his  views  to  his  lawyers, 
suggested  that  the  testator  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  referring  to  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  expressed  his  sincere  regret  that  he  should  be  so  fettered ; 
that  when  a4  iiUerim  committees  of  the  person  and  estate  of  the  testator  were 
appointed,  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Okey,  then  at  Paris,  and 
therewith  transinitted  copies  of  several  affidavits  in  respect  of  his  property, 
and  stated  that  they  were  sent  for  the  perusal  of  the  testator ;  that  if  any  part 
of  a  schedule  she  forwarded  was  wrong  as  to  the  Indian  property,  she  requested 
Mr.  Okey  to  get  the  testator  to  explam  it,  and  let  her  know,  that  she  might 
have  it  rectified ;  that  Baron  Solaroli,  notwithstanding  he  had  exerted  himself 
in  1843  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  nevertheless  co-opei-ated  with  Mrs.  Dyce 
Sombre  and  Mr.  Troup  in  opposing  him  in  all  the  proceedings  subsequently 
taken  to  supersede  the  commission  of  lunacy,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
testator  conceived  a  great  dislike  and  antipathy  to  nim,  which  he  con- 
stantly expressed ;  that  entries  of  the  baptism  "of  the  testator  and  Mrs. 
TrouD  were  duly  made  in  the  register  book  kept  for  the  church  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  of  Sirdhaua,  but  no  entry  could  be  found  of  the 
baptism  of  Madame  Solaroli,  and  the  deceased  frequently  alluded  to  that  as  a 
ground  for  believing  that  she  was  illegitimate ;  that  before  he  entered  into  the 
engagement  with  Dr.  Mahon,  he  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  several  medical  men,  and  evinced  himself  to  be  of  perfect  sound  mind, 
memory,  and  understanding;  that  while  at  Brussels,  in  1845,  he  mixed  in 
society,  and  was  considerecf  by  friends,  acquaintances,  and  medical  men  to  be 
of  sound  mind,  and  competent  to  manage  himself  and  his  affairs ;  that  Mr. 
Prinsep,  who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Governor-General  of  India,  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
testator  in  1831,  when  the  Begum  and  her  troops,  then  in  command  of  the 
deceased,  joined  the  camp  of  the  Governor-General ;  that  upon  his  arrival  at 
Calcutta,  in  1837,  where  Mr.  Prinsep,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  General  and  Financial  Department,  was  at  that 
time  residing,  the  testator  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  the  investment  of  his  property ;  that  at  a  late  hour  one  night,  when 
he  could  not  procure  the  necessary  oail  for  his  release,  he  was  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  his  fatner,  and  the  fact  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  enikble  hiim  to  procure  his  release,  for  which  the  deceased  expressed 
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his  gfratitude ;  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  had  no  further  intercourse  with 
him  until  1844,  when  he  accidentally  met  him  in  London ;  that  knowing  the 
testator  to  be  a  proprietor  of  East  Indian  Stock,  he  solicited  him  for  his  vote 
afid  interest  for  the  office  of  Director ;  that  he  informed  Mr.  Prinsep  of  the 
Chancery  proceedings,  and  occasionally  corresponded  with  him  in  respect  of 
his  affairs,  but  did  not  interfere  therein,  except  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  allow  him  a  better  income,  which  was  granted ;  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
1S45,  or  the  beffinning  of  1846,  Mr.  Mahon,  who  was  then  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Frinsep,  cadled  upon  him  in  London,  and  stated  the  terms  of  his  eng 


mcnt  with  the  testator,  and  of  which  be  had  been  apprised  by  a  letter  from  t 
testator  himself;  that  Mr.  Mahon  informed  Mr.  Prinsep  of  the  intention  of  the 
testator  to  renew  his  application  to  supersede  the  commission  of  lunacy,  and 
showed  him  the  opinions  of  medical  men,  and  other  statements  and  evidence  on 
which  his  expectation  of  success  was  founded ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep  being  thereby 
led  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  case  of  the  testator  than  he  had  previouslr 
done,  he  visited  him  in  1844,  both  at  Dover  and  Paris,  and  saw  him  on  several 
occasions,  on  each  of  which  his  conduct  and  conversation  were  rational  and 
sensible ;  that  about  January  in  that  year,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  make  his 
will,  and  made  particular  inquiries  of  Mr.  Prinsep  as  to  who  would  succeed  to 
his  property  in  case  he  left  no  will ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  reply  thereto,  in- 
formed him  that  his  wife  and  sisters  would  divide  it  equally  between  them,  bat, 
as  regarded  his  wife,  provided  her  claims  were  not  oarred  by  her  marriage 
settlement,  and  as  regarded  his  sisters,  provided  they  were  bom  of  the  same 
mother,  and  that  his  father's  marriage  with  his  mother  could  be  proved ;  that 
he  requested  Mr.  Prinsep  to  make  inmriries  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  who,  as  he 
stated,  knew  everything  respecting  their  birth  and  parentage ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep 
had  two  interviews  with  lus  Lordship,  who  said  ne  believed  that  the  testator 
and  Mrs.  Troup  were  children  who  were  introduced  to  him  at  the  Begum^s 
house,  at  Delhi,  but  he  could  give  no  information  about  any  younger  child ; 
that  Mr.  Prinsep  informed  the  testator  of  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Metcalfe,  who  in  reply  expressea  his  surprise  at  the  reserve  of 
his  Lordship,  for  that  he  must  have  known  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
birth  of  Madame  Solaroli,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  father  by  a 
slave  girl ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Metealfe,  Mr.  Prinsep  was 
unable  to  consult  him  again ;  that  after  the  first  mention  to  Mr.  Prinsep  of  his 
wish  and  intention  to  make  a  will,  he  repeated  it  on  several  subseauent  occa- 
sions, both  verbally  and  by  letter,  and  requested  Mr.  Prinsep  to  ask  the  solicitor 
to  the  East  India  Company  to  go  to  him  at  Paris  for  that  purpose ;  that  Mr. 
Prinsep  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Lawford,  who  declined  to  make  such  wiU, 
or  to  advise  the  testator  in  reference  thereto,  by  reason  of  the  testator  haviujg 
some  unsettled  claims  upon  the  East  India  Company  which  it  might  be  his 
duty,  upon  the  part  of  the  Company,  to  resist ;  that  the  testator,  when  in 
London,  in  November,  1848,  again  adverting  to  the  subject,  asked  Mr.  Prinsep 
to  procure  from  his  own  solicitors  a  form  of  a  will  whicli  he  might  fill  up,  but, 
on  applying  to  Messrs.  Desborough  and  Co.,  he  was  infonned  that  no  such* 
form  could  be  recommended,  and  upon  further  communication  with  him,  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Prinsep  to  desire  one  of  the  firm  to  call  upon  and  converse  with 
him  on  the  subject ;  that  the  testator  never  spoke  to  or  consulted  Mr.  Prinsep 
as  to  the  contents  of  his  intended  will,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  purport  of 
it  until  after  his  death,  save  that  he  informed  him  mer  its  execution  tnat  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  executors ;  that  in  or  previous  to  1848,  Mr.  Mahon, 
in  consideration  of  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  testator,  in  procuring 
him  the  enjoyment  of  his  entire  surplus  income,  claimed  to  be  reimbursed  his 
expenses,  and  to  be  compensated  for  his  losses  and  trouble ;  that  the  testator 
proj)osed  to  refer  the  claim  to  arbitration,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Prinsep  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  a  concur- 
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rence  in  that  opinion,  urged  Mr.  Prinsep  to  aooept  the  office  of  arbitrator, 
which  he  ultiQiatclv  consented  to  do,  and  Mr.  Bichardson  was  wpointed  bj 
Mr.  Mahon  to  act  on  his  behalf;    that  throughout  the  proceeding  and  in- 
quiry before  the  arbitrators,  the    deceased  evinced  himself  to  be    of   soond 
mina;   that  in  the  sprins;  of  1S51,  Dr.  Winslow,  who  was  then  stajrinf  at 
an  hotel  at  Paris,  was  visited  by  the  testator,  and  requested  to  examine  liim 
in  case  there  should  be  any  dispute  about  his  will;   that  Dr.  Winslow  had 
long  and  repeated  interviews  with  him   on  several  successive  days,  during 
about  three  weeks;   that  the  testator  discussed  with  him  the  Tarions  pro- 
ceedings to  supersede  the  commission  of  lunacy  and  the  residt,  and  pro- 
duced   to    him  various  affidavits  and  other   documents    connected    there- 
with, and  freely  and  unreservedly  conversed  with  him  thereon,  and  espeeially 
in  respect  to  iiis  wife,  and  Madame  SolaroU  and  her  husband,  and  as  to 
his  alleged  delusions  m  regard  to  them ;  that  the  testator  throughout  such 
interviews  evinced  himself  to  be  of  perfect  sound  mind;  that  the  testator, 
when  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  watched  by  per- 
sons employed  for  that  purpose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  which  were  used 
in  opposing  the  petitions  presented  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that 
the  testator  was  well  aware  of  it ;  that  Mr.  Charles  Shadwcll,  his  solicitor,  in 
reference  to  several  affidavits  filed  in  opposition  to  the  last  petition,  which  came 
on  for  hearing  in  May,  1851,  informed  nim  that  they  had  oeen  treated  by  the 
Court  with  tne  contempt  they  deserved,  and  that  the  petition  had  been  op- 
posed in  every  possible  way;  that  on  his  arrival  in  Lonaon  in  1851,  he  com- 
plained of  suco,  the  conduct  and  proceeding  of  his  opponents,  and  especially 
of  his  wife ;  and  at  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  produced  and 
commented  in  severe  terms  upon  the  contents  of  a  note  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  her,  in  which  she  solicited  an  interview  with  him ;  that  he  had. 
associated  with  common  prostitutes  in  India,  and  that  occasionally,  while  resi* 
dent  in  the  Upper  Provmces,  he  had  appeared  in  his  dwellinj^-house  and  in 
places  of  public  resort  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  without  any  article  of  clothing 
except  a  "lunsotee"  fastened  round  his  loins  and  hips;  that  from  an  early 
period  of  life  ne  was  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  oaths  and  profane  and 
angry  expressions  without  cause  or  provocation ;  that  though  lavish  in  bis  ex- 
penditure, or  in  his  presents  to  the  women  with  whom  he  cohabited,  and  also 
upon  his  amusements,  yet  he  was  at  all  times  careful  in  the  investigation  of 
pecuniary  demands  upon  him ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  habits  and  conduct 
there  was  no  change  at  any  time  prior  to  his  decease. 


STo  Cotte0pontient0. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Oinomania  is  unavoidably  postponed  until 
our  next  number. 
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CASE  OF  BURANELLI. 


The  case  of  Luigi  Buranelli  has  excited,  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, an  int'Cnsity  of  interest  almost  unprecedented  in  the  records 
of  British  criminal  jurisprudence.  That  this  miserable  man  was  a 
lunatic  when  he  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death  upon  the  gallows ;  that  his  life  was  cruelly  sacrificed  in 
blind  submission  to  the  speculative  medical  and  mystical  metaphysical 
opinions  of  those  who,  in  the  performance  of  what  they  no  doubt  con- 
ceived to  be  a  painful  professional  duty,  swore  to  his  sanity  and  respon- 
sibility, are  points  easily  susceptible  of  conclusive  and  triumphant  de- 
monstration. Were  we  to  defer  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  personal 
feelings,  the  curtain  should  drop  at  once  and  for  ever  upon  this  terrible 
drama — this  dreadful  legal  tragedy ;  but  the  sacred  call  of  Humakitt, 
of  Justice,  of  Duty,  imperatively  and  irresistibly  forces  us  to  bring 
this  subject,  in  all  its  revolting  details,  before  our  readers,  and  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  should  accurately  analyse  and  rigidly  criticise  the 
general  and  scientific  evidence  adduced  during  the  trial  of  this  un- 
happy criminal.  It  is  a  sad,  sickening,  and  repulsive  duty  that  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves ;  but  we  cannot  conscientiously  shrink 
from  its  performance. 

The  execution  of  Buranelli  will,  we  fear,  be  a  foul  stain  and  a 
"damned  spot"  upon  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medico-legal  testimony  in  cases  of 
alleged  lunacy,  and  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  British  Medical 
Psychology.  The  execution  of  Buranelli,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  his  insanity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  strong 
protest  subsequently  made  against  his  death,  will  throw  judicial  psycho- 
logy back  in  this  country  for  at  least  half  a  century.  Enlightened 
medical  jurists  had  flattered  themselves  that  great  progress  had  in 
recent  times  been  made  in  the  dissemination  of  just  and  humane  prin- 
ciples in  reference  to  criminal  jurisprudence.  Able  judges  and  distin- 
guished advocates  have  certainly  exhibited  of  late  years  a  disposition 
to  entertain  views  in  regard  to  criminal  insanity,  more  in  unison  with 
the  deductions  of  modem  science ;  but  this  event  throws  a  melancholy 
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blight  over  these  bright  hopes  and  sanguine  expectations.  We  hai 
since  the  establishment  of  this  journal,  in  1848,  striven  to  the  utmc 
of  our  humble  ability  to  place  the  great  subject  of  insajiitjr  associat 
with  crime  on  a  philosophic  basis,  and  have  endeavoured  to  dissipt 
the  many  fallacies  that  unhappily  prevail  in  connexion  with  the  d 
ferent  branches  of  psychological  medicine.  We  have  no  desire  to  mal 
an  ostentatious  display  of  these  labours ;  it  has  been  our  pride  ai 
i  pleasure  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  work  of  Love  and  Mercy,  and  ha^ 

;  ever  esteemed  it  a  noble  privilege  to  stand  forward  as  advocates  in  i 

holy  and  righteous  a  cause.  We  have  never,  in  the  performance  of  oi 
editorial  duties,  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  without  placing  b< 
fore  our  readers,  clearly  and  distinctly,  what  in  our  judgment  we  eoi 
ceived  to  be  the  right,  humane,  and  scientific  view  of  insanity  in  & 
its  relations,  and  we  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  impress  upo: 
the  minds  of  our  readers  the  pruiciples  that  shotdd  not  only  ^uide  th 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  in  adjudicating  in  cases  of  alleges 
criminal  insanity,  but  direct  the  medical  witness  when  called  upoi 
to  give  evidence  in  these  important  cases.  We  cannot  therefon 
contemplate  the  late  fearful  catastrophe  otherwise  than  with  feelingi 
of  deep  and  painful  emotion. 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Buranelli  establishes  that  we  had  somewhai 
miscalculated  the  amount  of  enlightened  progress  made  of  late  injudicial 
psychology,  for  we  not  only  find  a  Judge,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
natural  sagacity,  and  eminent  acquirements,  disposed  to  repudiate  the 
plea  of  insanity,  when  based  upon  what  able,  experienced,  and  reflecting 
men  conceive  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  but  we,  alas !  see  medical  jurists 
of  character  and  position  stepping  boldly  forward  to  support,  by  the 
weight  of  their  ti*stimony  and  the  authority  of  their  names,  one  of  the 
most  monstrously  iniquitous  verdicts  of  modem  times !  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  mihappy  feature,  the  salient  point  of  the  case,  as  far  as 
the  science  of  medico-legal  testimony  and  the  state  of  psychological 
medicine  are  concerned.  To  be  routed  by  a  flank  movement;  to  have 
our  redoubts  seized ;  our  own  guns  pointed  at  us ;  to  be  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire  from  those  upon  whom  we  fully  calculated  for  support 
at  the  hour  of  danger ;  to  be  deserted  by  some  of  our  ovm  allies  at  a 
critical  moment,  are  matters  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  sadly  to  be  de- 
plored !     Much  mischief  must  result  from  this  retrograde  movement. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  full  narrative  of  J3uranelli*8  case,  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  and  medical  evidence,  which  we  give  in  extenso,  reserving  for 
the  conclusion  any  medico-legal  remarks  that  may  occur  to  us. 
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NAIIRATIVE   OF   THE    CASE. 


Buranelli  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Ancona,  and  apprenticed  there  as 
a  boy  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  but  this  pursuit,  it  appears,  he  soon 
abandoned  for  a  miUtary  life,  having  entered  the  army  of  the  Pope,  in 
which  he  served,  and  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  brigadier  of  dragoons, 
some  minor  commission  in  the  service.  While  on  duty  with  his  regfi- 
ment  in  Rome,  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Thomas 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Drummond  Castle,  Perth,  whose  service  he  was  in- 
duced to  enter  as  valet ;  his  brother,  Antonio,  being  in  the  situation 
of  cook  to  Mr,  Drummond  at  the  same  period.  In  this  employment 
he  remained  for  about  four  years,  till  the  death  of  his  master  in  1846. 
And  as  his  after  destiny  seems  to  have  been  singularly  influenced  by 
circumstances  growing  out  of  this  engagement,  a  glance  at  the 
romantic  incidents  connecting  him  with  the  Stewart  family  may  not 
be  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  embraced  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  become 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  being  known  in  Borne  as  the 
Chevalier  Abbo  Stewart.  In  1846,  he  went  to  a  village  on  the 
sea  coast,  between  Ancona  and  Senigaglia;  and  while  there, 
allowed  Luigi  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  her  home  in  Ancona. 
During  his  valet's  absence,  the  Abbe  was  one  day,  while  bathing, 
assassinated  by  one  of  the  natives,  whose  cupidity  was  probably  excited 
by  rich  rings  which  Mr.  Drummond  was  known  to  wear.  The  assassin, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  subsequently  tried  and  convicted.  On  Luigi' s 
return,  he  found  his  master  dying ;  and  the  singular  power  the  \m- 
happy  Buranelli  possessed  of  exciting  feelings  of  kindness  and  affection 
in  all  with  whom  he  associated  here  became  manifest  m  the  act  of  the 
dying  man,  who,  calling  for  pen  and  paper,  wrote  in  Italian — "  Dear 
Brother,  I  recommend  my  most  faithful  valet,  Luigi  Buranelli — " 
Then  becoming  weaker,  he  added,  in  English — "Dearest  George,  I  am 
dying" — adding,  in  Itahan,  "Signor  Messurier,  pray  send  this  to  my 
brother  George."  This  was  the  Abba's  last  act,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  expired.  The  Signor  Messurier  named  was  Mr.  Drunmiond's 
banker  at  Ancona,  and  by  him  the  copy  of  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
man  was  forwarded  to  the  brother  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
from  whose  letter  in  reply,  dated  4th  August  1846,  the  following  is  an 
extract : — '*  1  shall  faitkfulUj  attend  to  the  wishes  of  my  dearest 
brother,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  to  tlie  best  of  my  power.  Pray 
give  this  assurance,  which  I  make  to  yourself,  also  to  poor  Luigi,  with 
my  best  wishes  to  him,  and  also  to  Antonio,  whom  I  know."  In  an- 
other letter  to  Mr.  Le  Messurier,  he  again  writes :  "  In  the  will  of  my 
brother,  Luigi  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  compliance  with  my  dying  re- 
lative's request,  I  shall  charge  myself  with  a  provision  for  him,  not 
equal,  however,  to  Antonio's,  and  this  I  beg  you  will  tell  him."  In 
another  letter  of  September,  to  the  same  party,  he  writes ;  "  I  propose 
settling  on  Luigi  Buranelli  an  annuity  for  his  life,  to  be  void,  however, 
when  he  is  paid  300/.  I  shall  write  again  on  the  subject."  Again,  in 
November  ibllowing,  he  writes  to  M.  Le  Messurier :  "  Mr.  \Vedder- 
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Spoon,  my  solicitor,  will  communicate  with  you  himself  in  a  few  dayi 
as  to  the  sums  he  is  to  transmit,  both  on  account  of  Antonio's  annuity 
and  the  half-yearly  10/.  I  have  assured  to  Luigi  Buranelli." 

An  annuity  of  50/.  yearly  was  settled  by  the  Abbe's  will  on  An- 
tonio. The  bequest  to  Luigi  being,  however,  of  a  different  character, 
he  mentioned  to  the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  William  and  George,  on 
their  visiting  the  place  of  their  relative's  assassination  some  time  after 
the  sad  occurrence,  that  he  had  received  his  first  half-year's  annuity, 
but  had  no  document  to  show  for  its  continuance ;  on  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Drummond  repeated  to  him  the  words  the  Abb^  had  written,  and 
presenting  him  with  the  family  seal,  told  him  as  long  as  he  kept  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  annuity  continued  to  be  regularly  paid 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Stewart  Drummond,  in  Dec.  1847,  when 
the  executors,  being  unable  to  find  any  document  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  payment,  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  continuing 
the  annuity.  The  cessation  of  payments  induced  Buranelli  to  apply 
to  her  Majesty's  consul  for  the  lloman  States,  Mr.  George  Moore,  who» 
afber  some  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  subject,  gave  the  following  certifi- 
cate to  Biu*anelli,  who  determined  on  coming  to  England,  in  further^ 
ance  of  his  claim  on  the  representatives  of  his  late  master : — 

"  At  the  recjuest  of  Luigi  Bui'anelli,  I  hereby  certify,  that  to  my 
knowledge  he  served  the  late  Chevalier  Abb6  Stewart  for  the  space  of 
about  four  years,  faithfully  and  honestly,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  master,  in  the  capacity  of  valet. — G£0R0£  Moore,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Roman  States.     Ancona,  27th  June,  1849." 

Buranelli  shortly  after  sailed  for  England,  leaving  his  wife,  Kosa 
Colucci,  whom  he  had  a  short  time  previously  married,  in  the  care  of 
his  mother  in  Ancona.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  stopped  in  Pri- 
vatelli's  Hotel,  where  he  acted  as  waiter  for  some  five  months.  During 
this  period,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  from  Ancona,  an- 
nouncuig  the  receipt  of  the  pension  from  John,  the  heir  of  Mr.  George 
Drummond  Stewart ;  and  in  reply,  instructed  Mr.  Moore  to  pay  the 
money  to  his  (Buranelli's)  wife,  to  enable  her  to  join  bun  in  England, 
which  Mr.  Moore  accordingly  did.  Miss  Le  Messurier,  the  banker's 
daughter,  being  at  this  time  about  to  proceed  to  England,  Buranelli's 
wife  accompanied  her.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  the  wife  found  her 
husband  lodging  in  a  house  in  Great  Pulteney-street,  Golden-square,  in 
another  portion  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  residing  Mr.  Latham 
and  Mrs.  Jeans,  who  were  living  there  together  as  man  and  wife, 
known  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert.  It  was  here  the  imfortimate  ao* 
quaintance  commenced  which  terminated  so  fatally  to  all  concerned. 

Buranelli's  affection  for  his  Italian  wife  appears  to  have  been  very 
great ;  and  from  her  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  her  arrival  in 
London,  the  marked  change  of  character  became  manifest,  which  kept 
steadily  progressing  till  it  resulted  in  the  fatal  act  for  which  he  was 
executed.  Mr.  and  Miss  Le  Messurier  appear  to  have  felt  a  strong 
interest  in  the  unfortunate  couple,  and  the  following  letter,  found 
by  the  police  among  Buranelli's  papers,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man : — 
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"28rdMay,  1851. 
"  Dear  Luigi, — I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  yours  of  the  21  at 
instant.  It  is  several  weeks  since  that  Si^or  Mattoni  paid  unto  me 
the  remainder  of  the  money  which  I  paid  for  the  hurying  of  your  lost 
most  precious  Rosa.  I  have  given  him  the  receipt  for  the  full  amount, 
with  the  obligation  which  you  then  put  in  my  hands  as  a  security  to 
repay  me.  I  am  not  yet  starting,  but  when  I  shall  return  to  Ancona 
I  will  not  fail  to  do  what  you  requested  me.  The  resolution  which  you 
have  taken  to  assign  a  part  of  your  pension  to  your  sister  Amelia  and 
to  the  parent  of  your  deceased  wife  does  you  great  honour.  Wishing 
you  every  success  in  your  career,  I  salute  you. 

"  £dwd.  Le  Messtjbieb. 

*'  United  Service  Club,  CharleB-stieet,  Pall  Mall." 

At  the  period  of  his  wife's  death,  Buranelli  was  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Grafbon-street,  and  his  mild 
and  amiable  character  here,  as  elsewhere,  drew  around  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  knew  him.  His  first  great  change  of  character  was 
here  exhibited  by  his  inconsolable  grief,  his  taking  possession  of  a  pic- 
ture which  he  fancied  was  his  wife's  likeness,  over  which  he  would  cry 
continually,  and  the  idea,  repeatedly  expressed  to  his  fellow-servanta, 
*^  that  all  his  troubles  came  on  a  Friday."  After  remaining  six 
months  with  Mr.  Crawford,  whom  he  left  on  account  of  a  change 
in  his  domestic  establishment,  not  from  any  fault,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Joyce,  where  he  acted  as  valet  for  another  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  received  the  following  certi- 
ficate of  character ; — "  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  Luigi  Buranelli 
has  been  in  my  service,  in  the  capacity  of  valet,  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  and  that  during  his  stay  with  me  I  was  fully  satisfied  with 
him  in  every  respect.  The  only  reason  he  quitted  my  service  was  the 
climate  of  the  place,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  health.  In  faith  of 
which — C.  Joyce." 

While  in  Mr.  Joyce's  service,  he  became  acquainted  with  Martha 
Ingram,  a  fellow-servant,  to  whom  he  was  soon  after  married ;  and  as 
her  friends  resided  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  the  newly-married  couple  de- 
cided on  settling  there,  he  intending  to  follow  his  original  business  of 
tailor  as  a  source  of  living.  Not  succeeding  in  establishing  a  business 
of  his  own,  he  got  employment  from  a  Mr.  Eagleton,  a  tailor  in  the 
village,  with  whom  he  worked  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence 
at  Penshurst ;  and,  as  usual,  his  kind  and  gentle  nature  procured  him 
the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Bailer 
to  Mr.  Henry,  immediately  after  the  murder,  is  indicative  of  the  man's 
mental  condition  while  in  Penshurst,  where  his  wife  died  in  child-bed 
in  the  spring  of  1854 : — 

"Penshurst,  January  17,  1855. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  will  not  delay  my  reply  to  your  inquiries  respect- 
ing that  wretched  man  Buranelli.  Some  few  years  ago,  when  in  ser- 
vice in  London,  he  married  a  young  woman  whose  friends  reside  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  he  was  induced,  ni  consequence,  about  three  years 
since,  to  settle  in  Penshurst.     I  became  acquainted  with  him  (the 
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prisoner)  soon  afber  he  came  here,  and  attended  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions  for  haemorrhoids  (piles)  and  derangement  of  the  liver,  when 
I  thought  him  a  mild  and  inoffensive  respectahle  man.     Sarly  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  appeared  tenderly 
attached,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted confinement.     He  was  evidently  deeply  affected   at  her  loss, 
and  hecame  melancholy  and    extremely  depressed,   but  occasionally 
working  at  his  employment.     Soon  after  this,  he  applied  to  me  with  an 
ahscess  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  I  opened  for  him,  and  found  a 
fistulous  communication  with  the  bowel.     At  this  period  he  became 
very  anxious  about  his  health,  magnifying  the  slightest  symptom,  and 
under  a  strong  apprehension  that  he  should  not  recover.      He  was, 
however,  induced,  after  some  persuasion,  to  allow  me  to  operate  upon 
him  for  the  fistula,  when  I  also  removed  two  small  external  pUea. 
Afber  the  o^x^ration  he  became  very  irritable  and  impatient,  removing 
the  lint  and  tearing  away  whatever  dressings  I  applied,  nor  could  1m 
be  persuaded  by  scolding  or  entreaty  to  remain  quiet.     The  conse- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  healing  of  the  fistula  did  not  gx>  on  sati»- 
factorily,  and  eventually  his  conduct  became  so  violent,  and  his  temper 
so  ungovernable,  that  neither  I  nor  the  people  with  whom  he  lodged 
(kind  and  attentive  as  they  were)  could  do  anything  with  him.     He 
then  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Tunbrid^  Wells, 
but  soon  afber  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  get  admission  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.     Sucli  is  the  history  of  the  poor  fellow  since  he 
came  to  Penshurst ;  and  although  I  could  not,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  him,  pronounce  him  absolutely  insane,  vet  I  beUeve  his  mind  to 
have  been  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  easily  thrown  off  its  balance  by 
any  powerful  excitement.   I  feel  much  interested  in  the  unhappy  man's 
fate.     I  am,  &c.  "  J.  H.  Bajulsb. 

"To  Mitchell  Henry,  Eaq.,  6,  Harley- street,  London." 

The  several  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  as  to  his  state 
of  mind  while  in  Penshurst,  not  only  fully  corroborate  the  statements 
of  Doctor  Bailer  on  this  point,  but  proved,  further,  that  after  his 
second  wife's  death,  his  depression  and  melancholy  were  painfully 
manifest.  That  he  continually  talked  of  suicide  and  death,  ancl 
that  a  little  boy  had  been  employed  to  stop  with  him  in  his  room,  it 
being  thought  unsafe  to  leave  him  alone.  That  he  wanted  the 
woman,  with  whom  he  lodged,  to  purchase  laudaimm  for  him,  and  that 
he  believed  Doctor  Bailer  wanted  to  poison  him;  and,  in  order  to 
detect  poison  in  the  medicine  sent  by  the  doctor  to  him,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  a  halfpenny  into  it,  and  pointing  to  the  effects  of  the 
poison  upon  the  copper.  That,  on  one  occasion,  he  left  the  house 
where  he  was  lodging,  declaring  his  intention  of  drowning  himself  in 
the  river ;  and  the  witness.  Cook,  stated,  that  fearing  to  leave  him 
alone,  he  accompanied  him,  he  crying  so  loudly  while  on  the  road,  as 
to  attract  every  one's  notice,  till  he  left  him  with  John  Simmons, 
Buranelli's  brother-in-law.  Tlicse  facts,  unshaken  by  a  severe  cross- 
examination,  bring  the  wretched  man  down  to  the  period  of  his 
admission  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  on  the   17th  August,  1854. 
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His  condition,  whilst  in  that  institution,  will  be  found  fully  detailed 
in  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  by  Mr.  Henry,  the  surgeon  who 
attended  him,  by  Mary  Anne  Flower,  and  Elizabeth  Naylor,  the 
nurses  of  the  ward  in  which  he  was,  and  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
who,  though  summoned  by  the  prosecution,  was  not  examined. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  state,  that  the  proposal  to  examine  his 
fistula  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  expressed  with  such 
exaggeration,  both  of  words  and  mamier,  as  to  excite  general  obser- 
vation and  the  laughter  of  the  other  patients.  All  that  could  be 
found  was  a  little  hole  in  the  skin,  at  some  distance  from  the  anus, 
which  looked  like  the  remains  of  a  suppurated  ha^morrhoid.  This 
little  bridge  of  skin  was  divided,  causing  no  pain,  and  attended  with 
no  more  bleeding  than  would  have  followed  the  scratch  of  a  pin. 
Buranelli,  however,  continued  to  insist  that  his  urine  passed  in 
quantities  through  this  hole,  and  perpetually  teased  his  medical 
attendants  to  examine  the  wound,  and  so  distressed  the  Nurses  by 
his  perpetual  assertions,  that  his  bed  was  "  swamped'*  and  "  swimming*' 
with  water,  and  entreaties  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  that  they  mentioned 
the  subject  to  the  Matron  of  the  hospital.  It  appeared,  also,  that  he 
would  lie  crying  for  hours  together,  complained  much  of  pain  in  the 
head,  and  conducted  himself  so  strangely,  that  they  were  led  to  talk 
about  him  to  each  other  and  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  so-called  wife  of 
the  murdered  man,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital,  and 
expressed  her  belief  that  he  was  not  right  in  his  head. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  three  weeks,  viz.,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  discharged  from  the  ward,  but  permitted  to  attend 
Mr.  Henry  as  an  out-patient;  for  that  gentleman  had  been  much 
struck  with  his  gentleness,  his  great  melancholy  and  dejection,  and 
apparently  forlorn  condition.  He  continued  in  regular  attendance  as 
an  out-patient  down  to  the  very  time  of  the  murder;  but  had  no 
trace  of  fistula,  or  any  other  physical  ailment  for  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  although  his  delusion  as  to  the  flow  of  water  remained  as 
strong  as  ever. 

On  leaving  the  Middlesex  Hospital  he  went  to  reside  in  Newman- 
street,  in  the  house  occupied  by  Lambert  and  the  females  Jeans  and 
Williamson,  and  subsequently  removed  with  them  to  Foley-place.  It 
appears  at  this  time  he  intended  returning  to  Penshurst,  but  through 
the  friendly  solicitations  of  Latham,  otherwise  Lambert,  he  con- 
sented to  occupy  a  room  on  the  same  floor  with  Mrs.  Williamson,  at 
three  shillings  a  week,  paying  a  very  moderate  sum  as  his  proportion 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  table.  The  singular  influence  he  seemed 
unconsciously  to  exercise  on  all  who  observed  his  amiable  and  gentle 
nature,  here  was  strikingly  apparent.  These  people  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  his  mind.  They  had  tenderly  ministered  to  his  wants  in  the 
hospital,  and  pointed  out  to  the  nurses  his  mental  condition,  and  the 
danger  of  his  being  left  alone ;  yet  when  he  was  obliged  to  become  an 
out-patient,  from  motives  the  most  humane  and  disinterested,  he  was 
invited  to  make  one  of  their  household,  and,  from  his  first  entering  in 
September,  until  the  day  of  his  final  departure  from  the  house  in 
Foley-place,  about  the  25th  of  December,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
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show  that  these  kindly  feelings  were  for  a  moment  intemipted. 
That  an  improper  intimacy  should  arise  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Williamson,  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband,  who  occupied  the 
other  and  only  additional  bed-room,  on  the  same  floor  where  they 
slept,  cannot  be  matter  of  much  surprise  in  an  estahlishment  under 
the  control  of  parties  in  the  position  of  Latham  and  his  reputed  wife. 
And  this  sin,  as  it  were,  of  his  position,  is  the  only  stain,  before  the 
murder,  on  a  character  more  than  ordinarily  blameless,  where  all  the 
gentler  elements  abounded,  offering  a  striking  contrast  of  the  rational 
being  compared  with  the  demoniacal  fury  of  the  insane  murderer,  who 
slew  his  benefactor  sleeping  on  his  pillow,  without  apparently  enough 
of  motive  to  excite  to  the  most  ordinary  extent  of  moderate  revenge. 
The  evidence  referring  to  this  period  of  his  career,  as  adduced  on 
the  trial,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

In  order  to  make  this  narrative  clear,  it  should  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  arrangement  by  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  Mrs. 
Williamson,  and  Buranelli  resided  together  as  one  household,  continued 
until  the  28th  of  December  last,  when  the  latter  lefb  the  house  by 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  on  the  plea  that  she 
was  in  the  family-way  by  the  prisoner.  This  supposition,  however, 
was  incorrect;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  female 
Williamson  was  in  reality  pregnant. 

From  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Jeans,  alias  Lambert  or  Latham,  it 
appears  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  interview  between  Mr.  Latham 
and  Buranelli,  on  the  day  of  the  latter  quitting  Foley-place,  that 
no  anger  was  manifested  on  either  side.  No  loud  words  were  heard  to 
proceed  from  the  room  where  they  conversed  together;  and  on 
Latham's  handing  to  Buranelli  the  balance  coming  to  the  latter, 
after  deducting  a  certain  sum  for  board  and  necessaries,  a  iriendly 
altercation  took  place,  the  one  wishing  to  pay  more,  and  the  other 
refusing  to  receive  it ;  the  scene  terminating  in  words  of  mutual 
kindness,  and  a  friendly  parting  shake  hands.  The  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Williamson  confirmed  these  facts,  and  disclosed,  that  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  in  the  house,  she  had  gone  with  him  several 
times  to  the  theatre ;  on  which  occasions  he  used  to  talk  to  her  of 
committing  suici'ie,  of  his  appearing  to  her  after  his  death,  and  bein^ 
under  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of  the  beings  represented  on  the  stage, 
she  remonstrating  with  him  in  a  religious  tone  on  the  wickedness  of 
his  words  and  fancies.  She  also  stated  that  in  two  of  the  letters  he 
had  sent  her,  after  his  leaving  Foley-place,  that  he  begged  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert.  With  reference  to  the  pistols, 
it  appeared  he  went  into  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  articles 
and  purchased  an  umbrella,  rain  at  that  time  falling,  the  buying  of  the 
pistols  being  an  afterthought,  no  ammunition  having  been  sought  for 
until  the  day  before  the  murder,  when,  on  passing  through  Oxford- 
street,  he  observed  fire-arms  and  bullets  in  a  window,  and  went  in  and 
purchased  some  balls,  which  he  next  day  fatally  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  murder.  Elizabeth  Ghimey,  with  whom  he  lodged  for  a 
short  time  preceding  the  murder,  proved  that  for  some  days  before  that 
occurrence  he  was  wild  in  his  manner  and  complaining  of  pains  in  hia 
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head,  and  that  on  the  Friday  night  before  the  fatal  event  he  went, 
without  any  apparent  object,  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  house,  would 
have  no  fire,  though  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  after  his  retiring 
to  bed  she  heard  him  talking  so  loudly  as  if  to  other  people,  that  she 
opened  his  room-door  and  went  in,  but  found  him  alone,  pacing  through 
the  room  and  flinging  his  arms  wildly  about.  The  Italians  who  had 
seen  him  for  several  days  l>efore  the  murder,  deposed  to  the  wildness 
of  his  manner  and  irrational,  unconnected  discourse.  Conforti,  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  proved 
that,  for  al>out  a  week  before  the  murder,  Buranelli  had  taken  his  mealg 
at  the  liotel,  eating  very  little,  and  appearing  in  a  very  melancholy  and 
desponding  state,  causing  the  witness  to  remark  to  those  around  him 
that  he  was  mad.  On  the  Saturday,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  starting  for  France  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
his  pasjsport,  and  during  the  evening  complained  frequently  of  illness, 
making  an  appointment  to  meet  there  on  the  Monday  following,  at 
one  o'clock,  a  medical  friend  of  .Conforti  *s,  who  came  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  murder  having  taken  place  in  the  meantime.  In  this  state 
of  dejection  and  restlessness  he  remained  till  two  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  went  to  his  lodgings  in  Newman-street,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  committed  the  murder. 

The  subjoined  statement,  made  by  the  prisoner  to  his  solicitor,  Mr, 
Keighley,  gives  a  clear  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  circum- 
stances immediately  preceding  the  murder.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  strictly  accurate,  and  in  most  of  the  important 
points  it  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  the 
trial : — 

THE   PEISONEB's  ACCOUNT   OF   THE   MURDER. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  28th  December,  1854,  Mr.  lAmbert  requested  mo 
to  leave  the  house,  No.  5,  Foley-place.  I  aaked  why;  he  said,  "You  have  not 
respected  my  house."  I  said,  '*  Who  told  you  that  ?"  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Williamson," 
and  then  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Williamson  came  into  the  room  ;  in  the  presence 
of  all  three  I  asked  Mrs.  Williamson  if  she  said  that.  She  covered  her  face  and 
said,  **  Yes.'*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  then  both  said  I  had  disgraced  their  house^ 
and  I  said,  "  Excuse  me,  but  I  have  not  disgraced  this  house — it  occurred  in 
Newman-street."  Mr.  Lambert  said,  "You  must  leave  my  house  to-morrow." 
I  said,  ' '  Pray  do  not  expel  me  from  the  house  in  this  manner,  it  would  look  as  if 
I  were  a  thief ;  what  will  Mattoni  think  ?  If  I  have  done  wrong,  I  shall  repair  my 
error."  I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  because  it  no  look  well 
before  the  servant  and  before  my  friends.  He  SMd,  "  You  have  no  excuse,  you 
must  begone  ;"  and  after  this  he  said,  "  Look  here,  one  man  come  here  every  day, 
and  talk  about  the  fistula,  he  is  not  well."  I  broke  directly  the  conversation,  and 
said  "  Don't  insult  me ;"  and  he  got  up,  he  said,  **  What,  do  you  think  I  fear  you." 
I,  myself,  say,  "  Excuse  me,  you  no  fear  me,  I  no  fear  you ;  and  if  you  do  like  that^ 
I  go  to-night  instead  of  to-morrow."  He  said,  "That  is  the  best — go  du-ectly." 
Now  I  said,  "  You  put  down  what  I  ought  to  pay  (for  I  then  had  not  spent  all  the 
101.1  had  received  of  my  pension  on  'the  5th  December,  1854,  and  which  101.  I 
had  given  Mr.  Lambert  to  keep  for  me),  he  said,  "That  is  the  best  plan,"  and  thea 
wrote  out  the  account  on  a  piece  of  paper;  he  said,  "You  see  I  chai^  you  no 
more  than  I  am  out  of  pocket."  I  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  charge  exactly  what  you 
think  pro|)er  ;"  then  he  gave  me  four  sovereigns  and  five  or  six  shillings  back  out 
of  the  10^  note,  and  Mrs.  Lambert  gave  me  back  a  diamond  ring  she  had  to  sell 
for  me.     J  say  now,  "  I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  Mrs.  Williamson, " 
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well  what  you  have  doue.*'  Mr.  Lambert  significanUy  looked  into  the  fwoe  of  Mn. 
Lambert  for  one  moment.  He  said,  **WeU,  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  Bin. 
Williamson  T'  I  said,  ^*  Excuse  me,  I've  something  private  to  say  to  her.**  Heaay, 
"  Very  well,  be  quick.'*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  left  the  room.  I  say  to  Mn, 
Williamson  in  private,  **  I  very  sorry  what  you  have  done,  and  I  fear  you  make  me 
a  sacrifice.  I  said,  I  wish  you  may  continue  welL  If  you  fall  ill  here,  take  Um 
four  pounds  and  the  ring."  I  put  them  in  her  hands  as  well  aa  the  ring.  Mn. 
Williamson  said,  "I  will  take  the  ring,  for  Fve  one  other  of  yoors,  but  I  shaVt 
take  the  money,  take  care  of  yourself/*  she  say,  **i{  you  go  into  the  country,  I 
promise  to  write  you  ;"  and  I  said,  **  I  stop  for  one  week  here  in  London  before  I 
so  into  the  country.  I  don't  know  where.  I  pray  to  see  you  once  more."  Mn, 
Williamson  say,  **  Well,  I  see  by- and- by." 

Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  came  hack.  I  say,  **  Well,  IVe  done ;  I  much 
obliged  to  you.  Now  I  go  and  take  my  bag,  and  allow  me  to  take  one  of  th* 
servants,"  and  I  take  Mrs.  Mattoni*s  sister  with  me  up  to  my  room,  and  I  let  h«r 
look  at  all  my  things,  and  I  gave  her  back  one  shirt  which  Mr.  Mattoni  lent  to  me. 
She  say,  **  You  going,  Louis  ?"  I  say,  **  Yes,  I  going."  She  say,  *  *  Why  you  going 
to-night  V  "  Why,"  I  say,  "  if  you  want  to  know,  Mr.  Lambert  sent  me  away." 
She  say,  **  I  very  sorry.*'    This  done,  I  go  down  stairs;  I  say,  •*  Good-bye,  MilM^ 

S've  my  resf>ects  to  your  sister  (Mrs.  Mattoni)  when  she  came,  and  if  you  see  Mr. 
attoni,  do  the  like."  I  get  to  the  door,  I  heard  Mr.  Lambert  say,  '*  Come  in." 
I  say,  **  I  going,  sir."  **  I  very  sorry,  but  excuse  me,"  he  say,  **  you  know  why; 
well,  this  is  the  best  plan;  I  wish  you  may  come  well."  Mrs.  Lambert  said  the 
like,  and  I  shake  hands  with  both.  I  say  to  Mrs.  Lanibert,  "  Mind  Mrs. 
WUliamson,  because  I  leave  her  in  your  hands  in  good  health."  She  say,  "All  in 
good  health ;  I  hope  you'll  come  well."  Mrs.  Williamson  was  there;  I  said,  "Take 
care  of  yourself,  remember  what  I  told  you.    Good-by." 

Lambert  then  went  with  me  to  the  door.  I  said,  "  I  got  here  my  things.  Mra. 
Mattoni's  sister  has  seen  that  all  belongs  to  me."  He  said,  "  I'm  sorryyou  do  bo, 
because  I  no  suppose  nothing  bad  of  you."  I  shake  hands  again,  and  we  part, 
bidding  each  other  good  night.  After  that,  I  no  more  saw  either  Mr.  Lambert^ 
Mrs.  Lambert,  or  Mrs.  Williamson,  till  I  killed  him. 

Then  I  go  to  Mr.  Brunctti's,  71,  Newman-street;  he  say,  "What  the  matter?* 
I  say,  "I  left  Mr.  Lambert."  He  say,  "Why?"  I  say,  "I've  a  little  ques- 
tion there."  He  said,  ' '  Oh,  I  thought  so  with  those  people.**  He  keep  ask  some 
questions.  **  Well,"  I  say,  "I've  some  insult;  but  all  right  now."  I  said,  "  m 
leave  my  carpet-bag,  if  you  will  allow  me,  and  go  and  look  for  a  lodging.**  He 
said,  "  Yes."  I  go  to  seek  for  a  lodging.  I  know  not  where  to  go.  I  wander 
out,  and  I  found  myself  in  Great  Pulteney-street,  and  saw  it  was  the  same  place 
where  my  Rosa  died. 

I  then  go  in  one  public-house  in  the  top  of  Great  Pulteney-street*  coffee-house 
next  door.  I  ask  for  one  bed.  He  say,  "I  think  next  door  at  the  coffee-house 
has  one. "*  I  say,  "How  much?"  He  say,  " One  shilling. "  Which  I  gave.  I 
slept  soundly,  and  breakfasted  next  morning ;  then  go  back  to  Brunetti's  for  my 
bag.  I  say,  "I  want  to  lodge."  He  say,  "Come  with  me."  He  went  to 
63,  Newman -street.  I  took  the  room  at  5s.  per  week.  I  left  the  bag.  I  say  I 
come  in  to-day. 

I  sleep  at  home  every  night,  till  the  Sunday  (the  7th  January).  I  didn't  go  out 
much.  Major  part  of  time  at  home,  for  I  didn't  feel  well.  The  first  Saturday,  I 
say  to  myself,  "I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I  feel  so  queer, — very  ill  all  over."  I 
get  up  late  in  the  morning.  I  feel  so  queer  myself,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
go  out  on  that  Saturday  to  Brunetti's  about  half-past  one.  1  said,  ''I  no  feel 
welL"  He  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  I  said,  "  I  hurt  in  my  head,  and  my 
heart  feel  heavy.**  I  say,  "  I  want  to  go  to  some  Italian  hotel  for  society."  He 
said,  *'  I  take  you  to  Conforti's;  he  is  my  friend.'*  He  went  and  said  to  Ck>nfortiy 
"  Take  care  of  him  ;  he  is  not  well.*' 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  feel  so  queer,  and  I  ask  to  see  the  landlady  before  break- 
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fast.  I  said  to  her, '  *  My  Head  is  so  bad.  Light  the  fire. "  I  gave  her  2t.  6d.  for  tea^ 
sugar,  &c.  I  got  up,  I  remember,  and  began  to  reflect,  and  thought  of  tho 
way  in  which  I  had  been  sent  away.  I  say,  "No  matter, — 111  write  Mrs. 
Williamson." 

I  pans  two  or  three  days.  I  asked  the  landlady  if  she  knew  anybody  who  would 
write  a  letter  for  me  in  English.  She  say,  **  Oh,  yes,  sir,  there  is  a  very  good  man 
down  stairs.*'  I  say,  "  I  am  obliged,  I  thank  you.**  After  I  remember  myself, 
that  no  do.  I'll  try  myself.  I  remember  I  write  a  letter  (which  I  sent  by  a  boy 
I  found  in  the  street)  to  Mrs.  Williamson.  I  said  in  my  letter,  "  Pray  you  come 
and  see  me  at  any  place  you  appoint ;  I  want  speak  particularly  to  you."  The  boy 
took  the  letter.  I  had  no  answer.  I  wait  another  day.  No  answer.  I  reflected 
again.  I  could  not  see  why  I  had  no  answer.  Sometimes  I  said,  '*  I  will  go  and 
see  her,  to  see  why  I've  no  answer  to  my  letter."  Sometimes  I  said,  "This 
no  do." 

I  talk  with  Conforti  about  my  complaint.  T  mention  if  he  knew  somebody  undeiv 
stand  this  complaint.  He  say,  "  Yes."  I  see  one  doctor.  He  come  here  very 
often.  He  asked  ray  complaint.  I  say  the  climate.  I  say,  "  What  you  think  of 
France?"  He  say,  '*Yes."  I  say,  "Yes,  I  think  I  go  there  by-and-by."  I  go 
home.  I  got  in  my  mind  every  time  this  Mrs.  Williamson.  I  determined  to  go 
to  France.  "  But  before  I  go,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  will  give  Mrs.  Williamson  my 
likeness,  and  if  I  don't  get  well  in  France,  I  kill  myself  " 

One  day  (the  1st  January)  I  had  my  likeness  taken  in  Oxford- street. 

One  day  (tlie  2nd  January)  I  go  out  in  Tottenham- court-road.  It  rain.  I  ask 
man  in  shop  if  he  had  an  umbreUa  second-hand.  He  said,  ''Yes.**  And  I  pay 
Is.  for  it.  Then  I  see  the  pistols.  I  say  to  myself,  "These  are  the  things  just 
suit  me,  because  I  don't  get  well,  I  can't  work;  I  kill  myself.**  I  bought  the 
umbrella  of  the  Master,  who  sent  his  assistant  to  me  about  the  pistols.  He  asked, 
I  think,  l&s.  1  said,  "Tbat's  too  much ;  I  think  my  friend  that's  going  to  Aus- 
tralia wont  like  to  spend  so  much.'*  I  said  my  iriend,  for  it  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  as  Barthelmy,  a  Frenchman,  had  lately  committed  a  murder,  that  if  I 
(»n  Italian)  asked  for  pistols  for  myself,  they  might  suspect  something,  and  send 
for  the  police.  I  ofifered  12s,  He  said  he  would  not  let  me  have  them  for  that^ 
and  I  said,  "  If  you  wont  let  me  have  them  for  12«.,  I  wont  have  them  at  alL**  I 
took  up  the  umbrella  to  go.  When  he  saw  this,  he  said,  ' '  Here,  take  them ;  you 
are  lucky."  To  this  I  say  no  one  word,  but  I  say  to  myself,  ''Perhaps  they  tako 
away  my  life.'*  I  go  home.  I  say  to  myself,  ' '  I  got  the  pistols  now.  This  is  the  time 
to  decide  on  ray  life. "  I  put  them  into  my  bag,  and  leave  them  there.  The  next  day,  I 
write  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Williamson.  I  say  in  it  I  never  received  an  answer. 
I  pray  you  give  me  an  answer  before  you  nriake  me  sacrifice.  (This  letter  was 
interspersed  with  expressions  of  affection. )  I  said  I  was  going  to  France,  and 
begged  of  her  to  meet  me  at  the  church  in  which  Mattoni  was  married,  behind 
Foley-place ;  and  I  sent  a  boy  with  this  letter.  I  went  to  the  church  ;  stayed  an 
hour.  Mrs.  Williamson  did  not  come.  I  go  home  again.  Brunetti  inquired  of 
me  as  to  my  health.  I  complained  of  my  head,  and  said  I  did  not  know  what  I 
should  do.  He  said,  "  Mind  what  you  do.'*  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  what  Mr. 
Lambert  has  done  with  me ;  it  troubles  my  mind  all  the  day."  He  said,  "  My  wife 
says  you  have  something  on  your  brain." 

From  inquiries  made  of  the  prisoner,  it  appears  that  for  three  or 
four  days  before  the  eventful  Sunday,  he  had  been,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"poorly  in  his  mind;'*  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to 
write  those  extraordinary  productions  which  were  found  in  his  lodgings 
by  the  police,  and  copies  of  which  are  appended  to  this  state- 
ment. 

On  the  Thursday  or  Friday  night,  I  am  not  sure  which,  I  commeiioed  to  write  in 
that  little  book.  I  wrote  what  is  there  contained,  because  I  had  the  intention  of 
killing  myself,  and  I  wished  to  make  the  motives  of  my  suicide  known. 

I  wrote  a  third  time  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  I  said  that  I  was  very  sorry  she  had 
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not  replied  to  me.  I  bad  written  two  letters  to  her  and  got  no  answer,  and  I  mid 
that  for  fear  that  she  might  not  have  received  my  letters,  I  would  repeat  the  same 
appointment  that  I  had  made  in  the  others,  and  ask  her  to  meet  me  at  the  Gliarch 
at  eight  o'clock  that  night.  I  urged  her  to  come  and  meet  me  because  I  was  going 
to  France.  There  were  many  expressions  of  love  also  in  that  letter.  I  think  that 
letter  wan  written  on  Friday.  I  sent  that  letter  by  a  boy,  and  I  again  went  to  the 
Church  that  evening.  No  one  came.  I  wrote  the  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Williamson 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  said  that  I  had  been  writing  to  her  several  times  bat  had 
received  no  answer,  at  which  I  was  very  much  surprised  and  grieved.  I  prayed 
her  to  allow  me  to  see  her,  and  1  appointed  the  same  place  again  ;  I  said  she  had 
nothing  to  fear,  that  I  did  not  want  to  murder  her,  but  that  I  wished  to  see  her  most 
particularly,  because  on  Monday  I  was  going  to  France.  I  mentioned  my  feelings 
of  affection  for  her,  and  I  begged  of  her  to  give  my  respects  and  kind  regards  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert.  (I  had  said  the  same  in  my  first  letter.)  Aft«>  writing 
this  letter  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  she  might  never  have  received  my  previous 
letters,  perhaps  they  might  have  been  intercept^,  or  perhaps,  the  bo3m  whom  I  had 
sent  had  never  fulfilled  their  messages,  and  I  thought  that  this  letter  I  would  make 
sure  of  myself,  so  I  went  myself  to  Foley-place,  that  Saturday  evening,  with  a 
letter  in  my  pocket  a  little  before  dusk  ;  just  as  I  reached  Foley-place,  I  heard  some 
one  calling  my  name,  and  on  turning  my  head  I  saw  Mrs.  Mattoni's  sister,  who 
acted  by  way  of  servant  to  the  Lamberts ;  and  she  said  to  me,  '*  Luigi,  why  are  you 
going  this  way  ? "  I  said,  **  I  am  going  to  Regent's  Park,  to  take  a  little  air,  and 
that  I  thought  that  was  the  way."  She  said,  **  Yes,  it  was  the  way  ;  and  she  asked 
me  how  I  was  ? "  I  said,  "  I  don't  feel  well  at  all,  Nelly.  I  then  asked  her  how 
she  was  herself ;  and  I  asked  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  I  particularly 
inquired  after  Mrs.  Williamson  ?  She  said,  **  Mrs.  WiUiamson  has  been  veir 
poorly  indeed,  but  she  is  now  better."  I  asked,  **  Is  she  well  enough  to  woik  ?  * 
She  said,  **  No,  but  she  has  got  out  of  bed,  and  is  just  now  sitting  by  the  fire  doing 
nothing."  I  said,  ''Give  my  compliments  and  kind  respects  to  all,  and  tell  them 
that  I  am  not  well."  When  she  parted  from  me  I  said  to  myself,  *'  Now  this  is  just 
the  time  for  catching  Mrs.  Williamson.  So  I  called  a  boy  that  was  passing  and 
told  him  I  would  give  him  twopence  if  he  would  take  a  letter  to  No.  5,  but  he 
must  mind  what  I  said,  and  that  was :  "  You  go  there  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Williamson 
and  give  this  letter  into  her  hands,  and  say  that  you  are  to  bring  back  an  answer, 
and  that  if  there  is  no  answer  sent  to  bring  back  my  letter."  The  boy  went  into 
No  5,  and  stopped  very  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  came  back  and  said, 
''that  the  message  was,  that  Mrs.  Williamson  can't  give  an  answer  because  she  is 
in  bed  very  ill."  I  told  him  "  that  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  letter,"  but  gave 
him  his  twopence,  and  then  went  home.  After  I  got  home  I  felt  very  disturbed 
and  depressed  in  mind  ;  I  considered  to  myself  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
making  game  of  me,  because  Mrs.  Mattoni's  sister  said  that  Mrs.  Williamson  was 
better,  and  was  sitting  up  at  the  fire,  and  the  boy  had  been  told  that  she  was  so  ill 
in  bed  that  she  could  not  give  me  an  answer.  This  put  my  mind  very  much  out, 
and  I  went  out  in  the  open  air  to  relieve  myself,  I  walked  along  Oxford  street  till 
I  came  to  a  gun  shop,  where  I  stopt  for  a  moment  and  saw  balls  in  the  window.  X 
thought  to  myself  that  I  would  go  in  and  purchase  them  for  my  pistols.  I  asked 
if  "  he  had  got  pistol  balls  ?  "  he  said,  "  he  had,  and  what  size  would  I  want  ?  "  I 
said  "  that  those  that  were  before  me  would  do,"  and  I  finally  purchased  half  a 
dozen  of  that  size  and  half  a  dozen  of  a  smaller  size.  After  that  I  bought  a  knife 
and  then  I  went  to  Conforti's  caf^. 

I  slept  at  Conforti's  until  about  1  o'clock  that  night,  Saturday,  or  rather  Sunday 
morning.  On  my  return  home  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  I  got  up  about 
8  o'clock,  but  as  if  some  irresistible  force  pressed  upon  me  I  returned  to  bed  again, 
but  soon  afterwards  got  up,  shaved  myself,  washed  and  dressed  myself.  I  had  no 
thought  of  shooting  Mr.  Lambert  at  Uiis  time,  but  my  eye  fell  upon  two  letters  that 
were  lying  upon  my  dressing  table,  and  that  recalled  to  my  mind  what  had  taken 
place  the  previous  night  about  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  an<ri  said  to  myself, 
"I  will  go  there  and  see  whether  they  are  mocking  me.  I  will  go,  and  get  back 
my  letters." 

The  prisoner  then  loaded  the  pistols,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
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house.  The  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime  ap- 
pear by  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses. 

The  documents  before  alluded  to  as  found  by  the  police  are  three  in 
number,  each  written  in  Italian :  they  consist  of  two  letters  and  one 
written  statement  in  a  memorandum-book. 

The  first  letter,  viz.,  that  addressed  to  Mr.  Conforti,  the  keeper  of 
an  Italian  cafe,  which  the  prisoner  had  frequented  after  he  left  Mr. 
Lambert's,  is  thus  translated : — 

**  Italians. — I  beg  of  you  to  pardoD  me,  I  am  a  dishonour  to  you,  I  dishonour 
our  beloved  Italy,  but  it  is  not  entirely  my  own  fault ;  from  the  first  moment  I 
an'ived  in  the  land  of  exile,  or  rather  the  land  of  grief,  I  have  not  had  one  hour's 
peace.  Here  I  am  insulted  by  the  name  of  aHsassin.  I  must  act,  I  am  a  Roman, 
and  am  an  Italian  ;  enough,  in  one  of  my  memorandum- books  you  will  read  my 
motive  and  also  a  part  of  my  love. 

"  Remember  my  name  to  all  my  friends,  and  dying,  I  say,  Live  Italy !  " 

LUIOI  BUBANELLI. 

The  second  letter,  namely,  that  addressed  to  Mrs.  Streatfield,  a  lady 
at  Penshurst,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  the  prisoner,  is  thus  trans- 
lated:— 

68,  Newman- street,  Oxford- street, 

The  Night  of  January  4th,  1855. 

"  Most  Noble  Ladt, — Doctor  Bailer  has  led  me  into  this  state  of  desperation; 
I  hate  him ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  has  caused  me  to  lose  my  soul ;  my  horrid 
crimes  has  been  occasioned  by  many  insults,  which,  after  the  saying  of  the  Doctor, 
these  Lamberts  ofifered  me.  I  shall  better  make  myself  understood.  If  Dr.  Bailer 
had  not  performed  a  bad  operation  and  opened  new  wounds,  I  should  not  hava 
been  obliged  to  come  to  London  on  account  of  my  health.  I  was  compelled  to 
remain  under  these  flatterers,  the  false  Lamberts.  When  I  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, I  really  wished  to  return  to  Penshurst,  but  these  Lamberts  having  seduced 
me  with  false  flattery,  kept  me  where  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  A 
woman  chosen  by  the  said  Lamberts.  At  last,  afterwards,  the  woman  found 
herself  in  business  with  the  Lamberts,  and  seeing  me  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
they  have  made  their  utmost  to  send  me  out  of  the  house  with  false  pretexts. 
As  Lamberts  have  no  decorum  and  endeavoured  doubly  to  degrade  me ;  he  suc- 
ceeded, now  }ie  calls  me  by  the  name  of  assassin.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that, 
on  account  of  having  seduced  a  woman  who  has  much  experience  of  the  world, 
a  man  may  be  called  with  the  name  of  assassin,  and  as  now  my  life  is  nothings 
and  here  in  England  all  calling  me  an  assassin,  then  as  an  assassin  I  am  com- 
pelled  to  act.  Cidy,  I  do  not  add  anything  to  this  ;  I  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble 
which  I  have  given  you  till  now,  at  least  I  recommend  my  dear  daughter  Rosa, 
and  think,  Oh  Madam,  that  my  daughter  had  a  father  assassin,  my  daughter  is 
innocent.  A  kiss  for  me  to  the  daughter.  I  recommend  to  that  great  God  my 
soul.     I  die  content. 

''  Madame, — I  beg  to  present  my  la«t  regards  to  all  those  who  esteem  me;  I 
pray  you  all  to  pardon  me  as  I  pardon  Mr.  Bailer  as  my  executioner. 

"Madame, — I  beg  to  open  eyes  over  that  Doctor,  and  then  there  will  be 
more  religion.     Meanwhile,  believe  me,  yours.  Oh  most  esteemed  lady, 

"  Your  most  humble  and  most  devoted  servant^ 

"L.  BUBANBLU.** 

The  writing  in  the  little  memorandum-book  is  thus  translated : — 

The  cause  of  my  desperation  is  tlie  Lamberts.  When  I  left  the  hospital  I 
wished  to  return  into  the  country,  the  Lamberts  kept  me  in  London,  and  with  fidse 
flattery  wrote  to  my  club,  giving  notice  that  I  and  Madame  Williamson  had 
become  attached  to  each  other,     ui  conclusion,  a  flame  was  lighted  in  our  heartf 
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which  hurried  us  onward  to  the  point  of  an  impropriety,  though  Madame  WDliiiii- 
was  both  an  exi)erienced  and  capricious  woman.     In  that  naoment  of  Iotc  oar 
reason  deserted  us,  and  she  swore  to  be  true  to  me  many  more  times  than  if  I  wai 
her  husband,  and  I,  for  my  part,  the  same.     Our  love  was  mutual  from  the  fint| 
and  cost  the  honour  of  Madame  Williamson ;  she,  being  alarmed  at  her  Bituation, 
discovered  all  to  the  Lamberts,  who  immediately  began  to  meddle  in  the  business, 
and  Mrs.  Lambert  discovered  to  Mrs.  Williamson  a  purpose  of  her  own.     As  the 
state  of  my  health  would  not  allow  me  to  go  out  of  Elngland,  I  remained  is 
London,  and  my  affection  for  Madame  Williamson  increased.        At  this  time  I 
found  that  M.  Kotozd  and  M.    Yambelli  had  beoome   through    the    Lamberti 
equally  attached  to  Madame  Williamson.     When  the  Lamberts  found  that  they 
wishea  to  take  her  out  of  England,  they  attempted  directly  to  cause  a   separation 
between  them.     The  Lamberts  also  prevented  uie  husband  of  Madame  Williamson 
coming  back  to  her;  and  with  regard  to  myself,  Madame  Williamson  confessed  to 
me  that  they  always  spoke  disparagingly  of  me,  and  attempted  by  every  means 
to  cause  the  greatest  disagreement  between  us;   and  they  suoceeded  to   the  ex- 
tent that  Madame  Williamson  told  me  she  wanted  to  love  me  no  more.      She  also 
told  me  that  Madame  Lambert  had  promised  to  give  her  a  sweetheart, — a  Sar- 
dinian young  man,  who  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  house.     When  Mr.  Lambert  did 
know  of  my  accident  with  Madame  Williamson,  he  came  to  me,  and  acted  as  if  X 
had  been  a  thief  and    an  assassin,  expelled  me  from  the  house,  and  having  no 
regard  to  my  state  of  health.      Upon  this,  I  called  Mr.  Lambert  a  ruffian  and 
a  thief,  and  I  can  prove  that,  as  he  let  his  apartments   to  a  certain  Mrs.  Bo- 
berts,  first  prostitute  of  Regent-street,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  kept  two  gentle- 
men with  her  till  daybreak ;  and  I  will  show  him  to  be  a  thief,  as  he  robbed  a 
golden  bracelet  and  a  ring,  which  he  says  he  left  on  a  bed  belonnng  to  Mr.  Smith, 
who  resides  at  35,  Newman-street,  Oxford- street.     Mr.  T.  and  Madame  Williamson 
are  witnesses  of  the  theft.     I  say  again,  Mr.  and  Madame  Lambert  are  in  effect 
two  rufiians  and  two  thieves.     It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  expelling  me  from  this  house,  but  they  said  to  everybody  that  I  was  a  rogue, 
and  a  thief,  and  an  assassin,  and  all  the  worst  calunmies  that  could  be  uttered  ihej 
have  applied  to  me.      Ah !  I  who  am  the  ofifended,  who  was  forced  on  to  love,  for 
which  I  am  now  suffering,  and  to  be  insulted  for  it,  abandoned  by  my  sweetheart ! 
I  lost  my  reason,  and  became  a  madman.     I  resolved  to  destroy  myself,  but  before 
doing  so,  I  said  within  myself,  I  will  see  those  who  have  deprived  me,  those  who 
have  caused  me  to  lose  entirely  my  senses.     I  resolved  to  speak  to  the  Lamberts^ 
and  after  that  to  die  in  peace.     Oh,  my  brains  !     I  lost  myself.     God  foi^give  my 
excess  i     I  am  lost !     I  am  a  dying,  desperate  man  !     God  forgive  the  great  many 
faults  of  which  I  have  been  guilty !     The  Lamberts  have  made  me  an  assassin.     I 
recommend  to  you  my  daughter,  because  the  little  one  is  innocent.     I  am  a  Roman 
ifcnd  an  honest  Italian,  as  you  will  perceive  by  my  certificate.     Since  I  am  in  Eng- 
land, they  call  me  thief  and  assassin ;   by  doing  so,  they  cause  me  to  act  as  such. 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  been  assassinated  by  Dr.  Bailer,  of  Penshurst,  of 
Kent.     Open  my  flesh  after  I  am  dead,  and  you  shall  certify  how  I  have  becm 
treated.     Yes,  open  my  lacerated  flesh,   and  you  will  be  astonished.     If  I  have 
done  wrong,  it  is  the  law  that  must  punish  me,  and  not  the  doctor  nor  the  priest. 
Oh,  yes,  you  did  assassinate  me,  and  you  have  occasioned  new  crimes.     You  have 
my  life ;  what  do  you  want  more  ?     Oh,  God !  pardon  in  this  horrible  moment.      I 
die  content. 

"LUIOI  BUBANXLLI." 

The  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  up  to  almost  the  very  moment  of 
his  firing  off  the  pistols,  is  shown  by  the  statements  made  by  Conforti 
and  the  Italians  who  frequented  his  house : — 

Conforti  says  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner  till  about  seven  or  eight  days 
before  the  killing  of  Mr.  Lambert.  During  that  period  he  frequented  the  house 
for  his  meals,  he  paid  for  all  he  had,  and  he  noticed  how  little  he  ate,  and  how 
gloomy  and  desponding  he  appeared. 

Tlie  prisoner  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  him,  Conforti,  and  the  other 
Italians  who  frequented  his  house^  that  he  (Buranelli)  was  not  right  in  his  head,  he 
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told  Conforti  he  was  persecuted,  that  he  had  great  differences  with  somebody, 
which  he  alleged  was  the  cause  of  his  despondency  ;  another  time  he  would  say  he 
was  very  ill,  that  he  was  ruined  by  the  doctors,  that  this  climate  was  killing  him, 
and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  thoughtfuhaess  ;  he  used  to  say  one  thing,  then  another 
of  quite  a  different  nature. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  the  fatal  Sunday,  the  prisoner  said,  in  the 
presence  of  Conforti  and  four  other  Italians,  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  France,  that 
he  fully  intended  to  go  there,  and  would  start  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  passport. 
So  strange  was  his  conduct  and  so  vague  and  contra<iicting  his  remarks,  that  on 
that  evening  Conforti  said  to  the  Italians  present,  "  Oh,  never  mind  him,  he  is  mad." 

Santi  Angelo,  who  frequents  that  house,  recollects  Conforti  using  that  expression 
on  the  night  in  question. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Thursday, 
April  12th,  1855,  before  Mr.  Justice  Erle. 

Messrs.  Bodkin  and  Clark  conducted  the  prosecution,  Messrs. 
M'Enteeb  and  Le  Breton  the  defence. 

The  prisoner,  Luigi  Buranelli,  aged  about  thiry-two,  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Joseph  Latham.  For  the  prosecution  the 
first  witness  called  was  Sophia  de  Veaux,  a  servant,  but  as  her  evidence 
merely  corroborates  that  of  the  next  witness,  Mrs.  Lambert,  or  Jeans, 
it  may  be  omitted. 

Mary  Ann  Jeans  deposed.  I  am  a  widow.  I  had  been  living  with  Mr. 
Latham,  as  his  wife,  for  fourteen  years,  before  this  unhappy  event  occurred ;  we 
passed  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert ;  before  we  went  to  live  in  Foley-place,  we  lived 
in  Newman- street ;  we  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  house — the  prisoner  lived  in 
that  house,  I  think  for  five  or  six  weeks  ;  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lambert's 
for  five  years — he  had  been  some  time  in  the  country,  but  I  should  think  he  had 
been  in  London  about  four  or  five  months  altogether,  with  the  time  he  was  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  time  he  wns  at  our  house — I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  the 
hospital ;  it  was  the  Middlesex  Hospital — when  he  came  from  there,  he  came  to 
live  with  us  in  Newman-street ;  he  was  an  inmate  of  ours,  and  associated  with  us 
as  part  of  the  family—  we  allowed  him  to  take  his  meals  with  us,  and  he  hired  a 
bed-room  in  the  house — he  continued  in  Newman- street  till  we  moved  to  Foley- 
place,  and  he  moved  with  us — Mrs.  Williamson  was  lodging  in  Newman-street, 
not  as  part  of  our  family,  she  had  her  own  apartment— she  is  a  milliner — she  also 
moved  to  Foley-place  when  we  moved — in  Foley-place,  Mrs.  Williamson  slept  in 
the  upi3er  back  room,  and  I  and  Mr.  Lambert  slept  in  the  back  parlour,  on  the 
ground  floor — the  prisoner  slept  on  the  second  floor — for  about  a  fortnight  he  slept 
in  the  next  room  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  on  the  third  floor  ;  but  then  he  removed 
down  on  the  second  floor — there  are  four  rooms  on  the  upper  floor — the  prisoner 
left  the  house  on  2Sth  December. — I  believe  he  is  by  trade  a  tailor  ;  he  had  not 
much  to  support  himself  during  the  time  I  knew  him  ;  but  Mr.  Lambert  allowed 
him  to  live  there,  and  gave  him  what  he  could  afford  to  give  him,  which  I  think 
wafl  about  three  shillings  a  week — he  was  always  an  idle,  lazy  man,  I  believe  ;  he 
would  never  do  anything — the  reason  of  his  moving  from  the  upper  room  to  the 
lower  one  was  this  ;  as  we  gave  him  his  room  for  nothing  we  did  not  charge  him 
for  it,  and  the  room  on  the  second  floor  we  thought  we  could  not  let  to  any  one 
else,  and  as  we  gave  him  his  room  we  thought  he  might  as  well  sleep  in  the  room 
wliich  we  could  not  let  to  any  other  person — he  ceased  to  live  there  on  28th  Decem- 
ber, by  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  wishing  that  he  should  not  continue  there — 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  intimacy  had  arisen  between  him  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, not  until  after  he  was  gone  from  the  house — it  was  Mrs.  Williamson's 
desire  that  he  should  leave  ;  Mr.  Lambert  was  the  one  that  mentioned  it  to  the 
prisoner — after  he  left  he  did  not  come  to  the  house  for  any  purpose  until  the 
morning  in  question  ;  but  he  sent  a  little  boy  twice  with  two  letters  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson— I  did  not  know  that  little  boy — I  believe  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer — 
that  was  all  the  communication  he  had  >\ith  the  house  after  he  left,  to  my  know- 
ledge— on  Sunday  morning,  7th  January,  I  was  sleeping  in  my  bed-room  on  the 
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ground  floor — ^Mr.  Lambert  was  in  bed  with  me — our  bed-room  door  was  not  fastened 
inside — I  was  awake  when  Buraoelli  entered  the  room  ;  I  had  been  awake  some 
time — I  heard  the  ring  at  the  bell,  and  heard  the  door  open,  and  heard  him  speaking 
to  Mrs.  De  Veaux — I  did  not  hear  her  go  down  stairs — I  saw  him  enter  our  room 
— the  bed  was  just  behind  the  door  ;  the  door  opened  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  bed 
was  on  the  left  hand  side — a  person  coming  into  the  room,  if  he  walked  straight 
from  the  door  would  get  to  one  side  of  the  bed — that  was  the  side  on  which  Mr. 
Lambert  slept — when  the  prisoner  opened  the  door  and  came  into  the  room,  T  saw 
that  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand  ;  I  only  saw  one,  he  had  the  other  hand  behind  him 
— ^he  said,  "Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Lambert!"  and  instantly  shot  him — ^he  was  quite 
asleep — the  prisoner  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  Lambert  slept  very  sound,  and  always 
laid  till  late  in  the  morning — he  died  instantly  upon  receiving  the  shot — I  at  first 
pulled  the  clothes  over  my  head,  and  then  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  round  to 
see  if  I  could  get  hold  of  the  other  pistol — I  went  towards  the  prisoner — I  saw  him 
change  the  pistol  he  had  discharged  into  the  other  hand,  and  take  the  loaded  one 
into  his  right  hand — he  did  not  say  anything  to  me  as  I  approached  him  ;  when  I 
got  quite  close,  going  to  take  the  pistol,  he  instantly  fired — he  was  standing  close 
by  the  wardrobe,  about  one  or  two  steps  from  where  he  shot  Mr.  Lambert,  and  he 
was  coming  towards  me — he  was  holding  his  arm  up,  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand  ; 
I  saw  him  raise  his  arm — the  ball  of  the  second  pistol  took  eflFect  in  my  arm  and 
neck,  and  I  am  still  labouring  under  the  effects  of  that  ball — the  prisoner  instantly 
left  the  room,  and  went  up-stairs — T  cannot  tell  whether  I  fell  or  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  he  was  excited 
when  he  broke  into  your  room  ?  A.  No  ;  I  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  the  lea«t 
excited  in  the  worid — he  said,  "Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Lambert!"  but  not  in  an 
excited  manner  at  all ;  he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  excited — I  should  think 
it  was  within  two  or  three  minutes  of  his  speaking  to  Mrs.  De  Veaux  in  the  ball 
that  he  opened  the  door  and  fired  the  shot — he  had  to  shut  the  door  a  little  way 
before  he  could  get  to  Mr.  Lambert's  bed  ;  that  was  the  only  interruption  that 
occurred  upon  his  opening  the  door,  and  he  immediately  fired — it  was  as  instanta> 
neous  as  it  could  be,  with  the  exception  of  his  putting  the  door  aside — Mr.  Lambert 
had  always  been  very  kind  indeed  to  the  prisoner — Mr.  Lambert  sympathised  witli 
him  during  his  frequent  complaints  of  illness,  and  frequently  visited  him  in  the 
hospital,  and  took  him  in  anv  little  thing  which  he  required — I  also  did  similar  kind* 
nesses  to  him  in  the  hospitid — I  took  him  tea  and  sugar,  and  any  little  thing  that 
he  required,  or  money — he  said  he  had  something  the  matter  with  his  inside,  but 
nothing  we  thought  to  hurt  him  at  all — he  always  appeared  to  be  quite  well  when 
at  home  ;  in  fact,  when  he  was  receiving  his  money  from  his  club  ;  although  he 
would  not  work,  he  could  go  to  the  theatre  of  a  night,  and  stop  out  till  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  which  was  against  the  rules  of  the  club — he  said  where  he  had 
been — T  am  not  aware  that  there  are  Italian  houses  in  London  which  the  Italians 
frequent  in  the  evening — it  is  not  my  own  supposition  that  he  had  been  to  the 
theatre,  he  told  me  so  ;  in  fact,  when  he  came  home  late  he  told  me  where  he  had 
been — at  one  time  he  had  been  to  see  the  **  Corsican  Brothers"  at  the  Princees's— > 
Mrs.  Williamson  was  with  him  upon  that  occasion. 

Court.  Q.  Was  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  receiving  money  from  his  club  on 
account  of  supposed  iU  health  ?    A .  Yes. 

Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  received  money  from  any  other 
source  than  his  club  ?  A .  Yea,  from  Scotland  ;  from  the  Stewarts  ;  I  believe  Uiat 
was  from  being  a  servant  of  one  of  the  Stewarts,  a  priest,  in  Italy — I  believe  he 
received  £10  every  hali'year  from  them— he  had  left  the  last  £10  with  Mr.  Lam- 
bert— I  believe  Mr.  Lambert  kept  some  of  it,  which  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Williamson ; 
£1  or  £2,  and  I  think  he  gave  up  £4  10s.  when  he  left  the  house— he  returned  the 
prisoner  what  was  due,  after  deducting  what  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  and 
money  that  he  had  advanced  to  him — I  do  not  recollect  the  nurse  of  the  hospital 
making  any  inquiries  whatever  of  me  regarding  the  prisoner's  peculiarities,  or  hie 
state  of  health  ;  she  never  made  any  remark — J  never  heard  Mr.  Lambert  *"*^^ 
any  accusation  against  him,  or  call  him  an  assassin,  or  a  thief,  or  anything  of  the 
kind — the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lambert  was  always  kind  to  him — he  appeared  to  be 
grateful  to  me  and  Mr.  Lambert  for  that  kindness — he  was  always  a  very  quiet 
man — ^if  he  ever  accused  Mr.  Lambert  of  calling  him  a  thief)  a  liar,  or  ani 
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or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  was  perfectly  untrue  to  my  knowledge — I  do  not 
believe  there  waH  any  such  thing  &»  that — we  parted  with  the  same  friendly  feeling 
evinced  on  both  sides — he  said  he  was  very  sorry  if  he  had  done  anjrthing  to  annoy 
any  of  us,  and  he  wished  us  good-bye,  and  left  the  house  quietly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Was  Mr.  Lambert  displeased  when  he  heard  the  complaint  of 
Mrs.  Williamson,  and  her  wish  that  he  should  leave  the  house  ?  A .  He  did  not 
seem  so  very  displeased  about  it,  only  as  Mrs.  Williamson  desired  it,  an<l  we  were 
in  business  together,  we  thought  he  should  leave  ;  it  was  upon  Mrs.  Wiilixvmson's 
wish  that  Mr.  Lambert  desired  it — he  was  not  so  displeased  as  to  be  very  angry 
with  him  —there  were  no  angry  words  passed  between  them — I  do  not  know  what 
passed  between  Mrs.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Lambert  when  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert in  the  bed -room — I  suppose  he  felt  rather  annoyed — I  was  not  present  when 
anything  passed  between  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Williamson  upon  the  subject,  or 
between  Mr.  Lambert  and  the  prisoner,  only  when  he  was  saying  good-bye  and  he 
was  leaving  the  house — I  never  heard  Mr.  Lambert  communicate  to  the  prisoner 
any  compL-iint  that  Mrs.  Williamson  had  made— Mrs.  Willianwon  and  I  were  in 
mrtnership  together  in  business — at  the  time  the  prisoner  left  I  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  any  improper  intimacy  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Williamson — I 
cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Lambert  was  aware  of  it — he  never  communicated  to  me 
anything  that  Mrs.  Willijunson  had  said — I  am  not  aware  whether  he  knew  of  the 
intimacy  or  not — I  was  present  when  the  settlement  took  place  about  the  money, 
and  the  balance  was  given  to  the  prisoner ;  it  was  in  the  evening,  when  he  went 
away — Mr.  Lambert  reckoned  it  up,  because  Mr.  Buranelli  wished  to  pay  for  a 
fortnight's  board  while  he  was  in  Foley- place,  and  a  fortnight's  lodging  for  a  room, 
but  previous  to  that,  during  the  time  we  were  in  Foley-place,  he  did  not  pay  any- 
thing for  his  food  or  his  room,  only  the  last  fortnight. 

Court.  Q.  What  did  Mr.  Lambert  decide  about  it?  A.  He  took  one  shilling 
a  day  for  his  board,  and  half- a- crown  a  week  for  bis  bed- room. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Did  Buranelli  agree  to  that  with  Mr.  Lambert?  A.  Yes— he 
thought  it  was  not  enough — he  told  Mr.  Lambert  to  take  more,  because  it  would 
not  pay  him,  but  he  said,  "  No,  you  have  very  Uttle  money  to  take  away  with  you." 
I  believe  the  settlement  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Lambert  gave 
it  t<)  Buranelli,  that  he  should  look  over  it  and  see  that  it  was  perfectly  correct — he 
understood  it  and  agreed  to  it. 

The  next  witnesses  were  Francis  Hayes,  the  policeman,  and  Mr. 
Bridge,  the  surgeon,  who  were  called  to  the  prisoner  immediately  after 
the  murder. 

The  chief  value  of  their  evidence  depends  on  the  following  statement 
which  Buranelli  is  described  to  have  made  to  them.     He  said : — 

"I  was  in  Middlesex  Hospital  some  time  ago,  and  being  a  friend  of  the  Lamberts, 
they  wished  me  to  leave,  and  to  come  and  live  with  them  at  their  house,  which  I 
did  ;  while  there,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  person  named  Jane  Williamson,  and 
in  consequence  of  some  difference  with  her,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  wished  me  to 
leave  their  house,  which  I  did  ;  Mr.  Lambert  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Williamson 
was  with  child  by  me  ;  he  threatened  to  strike  me,  and  I  left  the  house ;  I  then 
became  desperate  from  that  time  ;  that  was  last  Thursday  week  ;  this  morning  I 
went  to  the  house,  No.  5,  Foley-place  ;  when  the  door  was  opened  to  me  by  the 
servant,  I  forced  my  way  into  the  bed-room,  placed  the  pistol  behind  Mr.  Lambert's 
head,  and  shot  him  ;  I  then  shot  Mrs.  Lambert ;  I  ran  up  stairs,  where  I  reloaded 
the  pistol,  and  shot  myself,  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  die." 

The  succeeding  witness  was  Jane  Williamson,  a  married  woman, 
living  separate  from  her  husband,  and  stated  to  be  in  partnership  with 
Mrs.  Lambert  as  dressmakers. 

Jane  Williamson.  I  am  a  milliner  by  trade — I  resided  in  Newman-street,  in  the 
same  house  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert — Mrs.  Lambert  and  I  were  not  connected 
in  business  until  we  left  Newman-street — during  the  time  I  lived  in  Newman* 

c2 
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street,  the  prisoner  lived  there — he  and  I  became  intimate  as  man  and  wife  ;  that 
had  been  the  case  three  weeks,  I  think,  before  I  left  Newman-street — we  had  been 
acquainted  longer  than  tliat,  from  seeing  him  at  Mrs.  Lambert's — I  think  I  onoe  or 
twice  went  out  for  a  walk  with  him — I  used  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him 
before  that  time — I  have  been  once  at  the  theatre  with  him  ;  that  was  when  we 
were  in  Foley- place — nobody  went  with  us — oh,  1  went  once  before  that,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  prisoner — when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  moved  to  Foley- 
place,  I  jiccompanied  them — I  set  up  in  business  with  Mrs.  Lambert  at  that  time ; 
we  took  the  house  together,  and  I  slept  in  the  upper  room — the  prisoner  also  moved, 
and  slept  for  a  few  nights  in  the  room  next  to  me,  and  then  he  went  down  to  the 
second  floor — after  a  short  time  he  left ;  I  think  it  was  on  a  Thursday  ;  in  January, 
I  think — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in  January,  or  the  latter  end  of 
December  ;  it  was  shortly  after  Cliristmas — it  was  my  wish  that  he  should  leave — 
I  communicated  that  wish  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  the  prisoner  left  a  few  minutes 
after — he  told  him  instantly  to  go  ;  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  carpet-bag  ready,  he 
went ;  it  was  after  tea  in  the  evening — Mr.  Lambert  told  the  prisoner  why  he  was 
to  leave — I  was  not  in  the  room  when  he  told  him  to  leave — I  did  not  hear  what 
Mr.  Lambert  said  to  him  about  his  leaving — there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but 
themselves  at  first — they  were  in  the  dining-room  ;  the  ground  floor  front  room — 
I  was  called  in  afterwards,  I  think  by  Mr.  Lambert — they  had  been  together  about 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  I  was  called  in — when  I  went  in,  Mr.  Lambert  said  to 
me,  "  Do  you  wish  Buranelli  to  leave  the  house  ?*'  I  said,  **  I  think  it  wuuld  be 
better" — he  then  said,  "I  will  go,"  and  he  went  up-stairs,  and  got  his  bag  to  go — he 
said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  left  the  room  for 
a  minute  or  two — I  do  not  remember  when  Mrs.  Lambert  came  in,  but  when  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone,  she  was  there — after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert 
left  the  room,  the  prisoner  asked  me  to  meet  him,  and  I  refused — he  did  not 
mention  any  place  or  time — he  had  some  money,  which  he  offered  to  give  me,  but 
I  would  not  take  it,  and  he  then  left — when  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Lambert  about  the 
prisoner,  I  gave  him  a  reason  for  wishing  him  to  go — I  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  called  me  into  the  bed- room,  and  asked  me  what  made  me  so 
unhappy  ;  that  was  the  beginning  of  it — he  had  noticed  that  I  appeared  unhappy, 
and  asked  me  that  question — he  guessed  the  cause,  and  I  said,  **  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  Buranelli  could  leave  the  house" — I  told  him  I  thought  I  was  pregnant 
by  the  prisoner — it  was  directly  after  that  that  the  interview  between  Mr.  I^ambert 
and  the  prisoner  took  place — Mr.  Lambert  seemed  astonished  at  receiving  this 
conununication  from  me — the  prisoner  was  in  the  parlour,  on  the  ground  floor,  at 
the  time — Mr.  Lambert  said  he  would  protect  me,  and  he  went  into  the  other 
room,  and  ordered  Mr.  Buranelli  out  of  the  house — I  remained  in  the  bed-room, 
whilst  Mr.  Lambert  went  into  the  parlour,  until  I  was  called  in— I  heard  their 
voices  in  conversation  in  the  interval,  but  I  could  not  detect  the  words — I  never 
saw  Buranelli  after  he  left  that  day,  until  I  saw  him  after  he  was  shot — I  received 
two  letters  from  him ;  I  showed  them  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  I  did  not  send  any 
answers  to  them— I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Lambert— one  I  threw  away,  and  the  other 
was  burnt — I  never  received  but  those  two  letters  from  him  in  my  life — the  first 
letter  was  wanting  me  to  go  out ;  I  forget  the  exact  words  of  it — he  said  that  he 
held  my  honour  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  out  and  see  him,  and  he 
begged  I  should  do  so— I  sent  no  answer  to  that  letter — the  first  letter  came,  I 
think,  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  second  on  the  following  Saturday  ;  that  was  begging 
me  to  meet  him  at  All  Souls'  Church,  in  Regent-street,  that  evening,  from  eight  till 
ten  o'clock,  and  stating  that  he  was  going  to  Paris — I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  second  letter  alluded  to  the  fact  of  my  not  having  sent  any  answer,  or  taken  any 
notice  of  the  first ;  I  think  not — about  an  hour  before  that  letter  came,  an  appren- 
tice that  I  had,  saw  him  in  Foley-place,  and  he  inquired  of  her  how  I  was,  and 
said  he  was  going  to  Paris,  but  I  received  no  other  communication  from  him  than 
those  two  letters — they  were  written  in  affectionate  terms — on  the  Sunday  morning 
in  question  I  was  asleep  in  my  room,  and  was  awoke  by  a  noise  proceeding  ftx>m 
the  lower  part  of  the  house — ^my  apprentice  was  sleeping  with  me  at  the  time — my 
door  was  fastened  inside — I  hefiu*d  some  person  ascend  Uie  stairs,  and  then  try  to 
open  the  door  of  my  room — I  called  out,  "  Who's  there  r"  the  answer  was,  *  *  Open 
the  door;  open  the  door"— I  asked,  *' Who  is  it  ?" — I  did  not  recognise  the  pri- 
soner's voice  at  all ;  he  seemed  so  agitated — ^he  answered,  ' '  It  is  Luigi  Buranelli  — 
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hearing  the  noise  previously,  I  thought  something  was  wrong,  and  I  said,  ""WTiere 
is  Mr.  Lambert  T  he  said,  *'  Dead,"  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  was  his  assassin, 
but  I  ara  not  sure — he  then  went  into  the  adjoining  room — I  heard  the  window 
thrown  up,  and  I  ran  across  my  room,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  I  imme- 
diately heard  the  discharge  of  fire-arms — my  window  looks  out  the  same  way  as  the 
window  which  was  opened — I  did  not  see  anybody  when  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
— I  did  not  go  into  the  room — the  policeman  came  up  and  said,  **  Open  the  door ;" 
when  I  opened  my  door,  I  had  a  view  of  the  room  into  which  Buranelli  had  gone — I 
then  saw  him  lying  on  the  floor,  aud  blee<ling  from  a  wound  in  his  face. 

Cross- examined  by  Mr,  M'Entbeb.  Q.  I  believe  you  say  you  went  only  once 
with  the  prisoner  to  the  theatre?  A.  Twice — the  second  time  I  went  I  saw  the 
*  *  Coraican  Brothers" — he  was  much  delighted  at  the  part  where  one  brother  shot 
another  man — I  forget  what  it  was  ;  I  forget  the  piece  now — he  said  he  would  like 
to  aj)pear  to  me  when  he  died,  the  same  as  the  ghost  does  in  the  **  Corsican 
Brothers*'  (there  was  not  a  bloodstained  figure  on  the  stage  in  the  course  of  the 
performance) — I  said  to  him,  I  think  it  is  very  ridiculous  ;  I  should  not  like  you 
to  appear  to  me  when  you  are  dead — he  has  frequently  said  he  should  slioot  himself 
— I  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  those  notions — I  spoke  of  his  soul,  and  told 
him  he  was  acting  very  wickedly,  that  he  talked  wickedly — he  said  he  wished  he 
was  dead  ;  he  always  imagined  that  he  was  going  to  die — he  apj)eared  at  times 
very  well  in  health,  and  at  times  he  was  not  well — he  frequently  said  that  since  he 
liad  known  me  he  had  forgotten  his  child — he  said  he  thought  the  medical  man  at 
Penshurst  had  injured  him — he  did  not  describe  to  me  how  the  injury  arose — he 
always  spoke  of  it  in  a  tone  of  complaint — J  used  to  tell  him  it  was  nonsense,  that 
he  iniaginetl  these  kind  of  things — he  said  he  did  not  imagine  them— I  believed 
that  he  did  imagine  things. 

Court.  Q.  Did  he  frequently  speak  about  the  doctor  at  Penshurst,  and  imagine 
he  had  done  him  harm  ?    A.  Not  very  frequently,  but  sometimes. 

Mr.  M*Entker.  Q.  You  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  these  imaginings? 
A.  Yes — I  used  to  say  I  thought  he  was  very  silly,  the  doctor  would  not  injure 
him,  it  was  not  likely  ;  that  he  used  to  read  so  many  operas  till  he  fancied  he  was 
one  of  the  beings  in  the  opera — he  used  to  repeat  them  all,  sing  them  all,  parts  of 
all  the  operas — I  meant  he  fancied  he  was  the  being  that  was  performed,  not  the 
actor,  but  the  individual  represented. 

Court.  Q.  Can  you  name  any  opera  in  which  he  said  he  fancied  he  was  the 
being  of  the  opera?  A.  No,  I  cannot  state  any  opera ;  but  he  used  to  state  that 
they  were  very  beautiful,  and  he  admired  them  so  much. 

Mr.  M'Entker.  Q.  What  was  your  opinion  from  hearing  him  talk  in  this 
way  ?  .4.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  mad,  but  I  thought  it  was  very 
strange  ;  he  was  a  man  of  such  great  imagination,  but  I  did  not  think  he  was  mad 
— I  do  not  remember  ever  saying  to  any  person  that  I  thought  him  mad — 
I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  it — I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  so — I  might,  per- 
haps, have  said  in  a  joke  that  I  thought  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind,  but  I  did 
not  think  it ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  saying  so. 

Q.  In  the  two  letters  that  he  sent  to  you,  were  there  any  kind  expressions  in 
regard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  ?  .4.1  think  in  one  he  said,  "  Give  my  respects 
to  Mr.  and  Ma<.laine  Lambert" — I  have  occasionally  written  letters  for  him  at  his 
request — {looking  at  some  letters)  these  are  my  writing — I  wrote  them  at  the  request 
of  the  prisoner — I  have  not  looked  them  through  ;  I  hope  there  is  nothing  put  in 
them  that  I  did  not  write. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  When  were  those  letters  written  ?  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  ;  I  did  not  write  them  by  his  dictation,  he  merely  expressed  what  he  wanted 
said,  and  I  wrote  it  in  my  own  language — one  of  these  letters  is  dated  December, 
but  I  think  I  must  have  written  it  before  December — I  think  it  was  about  Decem- 
ber— it  is  dated  from  Newman-street— they  were  both  written  in  Newman-street ; 
but  I  should  imagine  this  one  was  the  first,  and  that  one  the  last  I  ever  wrote  for 
him — Mr.  Lambert  used  generally  to  write  his  letters  for  him  ;  he  was  out  when  I 
wrote  these — I  think  they  were  both  written  in  Newman- street,  I  could  not 
swear  ko — he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  undergone  a  very  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion in  the  country — he  told  me  he  had  undergone  an  operation,  but  he  did  not  tell 
me  the  doctor  that  operated  upon  him  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  who  operated  upon  him 
— I  understood  from  him  that  he  thought  he  was  injured  in  ih»i  operation ;  he 
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thought  he  was  suffering  from  fistula — I  understood  from  him  that  the  opermtkm  wai 
fur  fistula — he  complained  of  pain  in  hin  leftside — he  always  appeared  changed  when 
it  was  wet  weather — he  said  he  still  suffered  some  inconvenience  or  pain  firom  the 
fistula — I  went  with  him  to  see  the  **  Corsican  Brothers ;"  there  is  a  representation 
there  of  one  man  shooting  another ;  he  does  it  to  protect  some  woman  whom  he  is  in 
love  with  ;  it  is  Charles  Kean  who  plays  the  character — ^the  man  whom  he  shoots,  is 
the  man  who  is  represented  to  have  killed  his  brother ;  the  death  is  caused  by 
stabbing,  not  shooting ;  I  am  so  confused  I  did  not  recollect — ^the  ghost  of  the  one 
brother  appears  to  the  other  simultaneously — ^the  prisoner  then  said  that  after  his 
death  he  should  like  his  ghost  to  come  and  visit  me — that  was  the  observation  he 
made,  in  a  jocular  tone — that  was  after  we  had  been  intimate ;  it  was  when  we 
were  in  Foley- place  that  I  went  to  see  the  **  Corsican  Brothers" — he  always  spoke 
to  me  in  terms  of  strong  attachment — ^he  did  not  talk  about  shooting  himself  before 
we  got  to  Foley- place,  it  was  when  he  was  at  Foley-place — he  was  jealous  of  me — 
he  was  not  jealous  of  anybody  in  the  house,  or  of  anybody  who  came  ;  he  was  not 
jealous  of  any  particular  person,  but  generally  jealous — I  do  not  think  any  foreigners 
came  to  see  him  in  Foley-place — sometimes  a  friend  came  to  Newman-street — I  do 
not  remember  any  Poles  coining,  they  were  Italians  and  Hungarians — he  did  not 
talk  very  often  of  shooting  himself,  he  said  it  once  or  twice — ^that  was  not  when  he 
was  a  little  jealous — I  never  heard  him  say  that  he  would  shoot  himself  from  any 
jealousy — he  appeared  jealous  at  times,  by  his  talk,  not  by  his  manner — ^he  expressed 
an  apprehension  that  I  might  like  somebody  else  as  well  as  him— none  of  the  visitors 
I  have  spoken  of  went  to  the  theatre  with  me  at  any  time,  neither  with  him.  nor 
without  him — 1  know  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  down  in  Kent,  where  he  had  for- 
merly lived — after  he  became  acquainted  with  me  he  was  very  attentive  to  me — I 
never  saw  his  daughter — I  could  not  hear  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Lambert — they  did  not  talk  particularly  loud. 

The  remaining  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  Edward  Dugan, 
another  policeman,  and  John  Vincent,  the  pawnbroker  from  whom  the 
prisoner  bought  the  pistols,  and  who  confirmed  the  account  previously 
given  of  that  transaction  in  the  prisoner's  own  statement. 

The  medical  witnesses  called  on  this  side  were  Mr.  M^Murdo, 
Dr.  Mayo,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  deposed  as  follows ; — 

Gilbert  McMubdo,  Esq.,  twom,  and  examined  by  Mb.  Bodkin.  Q.  Are  you 
the  surgeon  of  Newgate?     A .  Tes. 

Q.  Has  the  prisoner  been  under  your  notice  during  his  confinement  in  the  prison! 
A,  He  has. 

Q,  Trom  what  time  ?     A .  From  the  day  of  his  admission. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  do  not  at  this  momttnt  recollect  the  date.  I  saw  him 
on  the  day  he  was  brought  in. 

Q,  It  was  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  believe?     A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  suffering  under  any  bodily  ailment?  A.  I  found  him  suf- 
fering chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wound  which  he  was  said  to  have  inflicted  on 
himself. 

Q.  But  I  mean  independent  of  that?  A.  He  complained  after  a  few  days  of 
a  bleeding,  which  1  attributed  to  the  existence  of  piles,  and  which  he  allowed 
existed. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  him?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  presence  of  piles?  A,  I  found  a  small  pile,  which  I 
considered  indicative  of  the  existence  of  internal  piles,  from  which  the  blood 
proceeded. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  part  of  his  body  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
internal  piles  ?  A .  There  was  a  small  external  one,  which  is  indicative  of  internal 
piles;  generally  S|)eaking,  when  external  piles  are  found,  and  bleeding  baa  oc< 
curred,  we  presume,  without  putting  the  patient  to  further  pain,  that  internal 
piles  exist. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  appearance  of  an  operation  having  been  performed  on  that 
part  of  the  body?    A,  I  did. 
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Q.  For  fistula?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  perfectly  healed?  A.  Not  entirely;  there  was  a  little  watery  dis- 
charge from  a  little  orifice  in  the  skin  where  it  was  abraded. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  when  he  came  in?  A,  Yes,  or  within  a  few  days  after- 
wards ;  he  did  not  tell  me  of  it  till  then. 

Q.  It  was  the  case  when  your  attention  was  called  to  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  little  watery  discharge,  you  say?  A.  Yes,  which  is  common 
under  such  circumstances,  occasionally  a  very  small  quantity. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  representation  to  you  with  respect  to  any  discharge  from 
that  wound?     A,  Not  in  the  manner  which  I  have  heard. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?     A.  He  said  that  he  passed  blood. 

Q.  From  there?  A,  "From  behind,"  he  said;  he  did  not  represent  to  me 
anything  about  water. 

Q.  He  did  not  represent  to  you  any  gushing  of  water?     A .  No.  he  did  not. 

Q.  Not  all  the  time  he  has  been  under  your  care?     A.  Yes,  because  I  asked  him. 

Q.  He  represented  that  he  passed  blood?     A,  Yes,  when  he  went  to  stool. 

Q.  You  found  that  to  be  true?  J.  I  did  not  see  it ;  I  found  that  he  most  likely 
had  passed  blood. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  until  you  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  he  did  not 
complain  to  you  of  the  passing  of  water?     A .  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  that,  had  you?     A,  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  how  long  had  he  been  in  the  gaol 
before  you  heard  of  it  and  mentioned  it?  il.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  about  it  until 
this  morning ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  it  to  draw  my  attention  particularly  to  it  until 
yesterday. 

Q.  You  saw  him  early  this  morning?  A,  I  came  down  to  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  that  question. 

Q.  What  question  did  you  ask  him t  A,  ''Did  you  say  anything  to  me  about 
water  having  passed  from  behind  ?"  He  then  said,  "  My  fistula,"  or  '*  fistule/'  aa 
he  calls  it,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  in  answer?  A.  That  was  all  he  said  in  answer  at  that 
moment.  I  said  to  him,  "  But  did  you  ever  think  that  you  made  water  from 
behind?"  and  he  answered,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did.  ' 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  passed  this  morning?  A,  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
it  was. 

Q.  During  his  stay  in  the  gaol  you  have  had  conversations  with  him  repeatedly, 
I  think?     A.  Almost  daily. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed,  in  the  course  of  your  attendance  upon  him,  or  in 
the  conversations  you  have  had  with  him,  any  symptoms  of  aberration  of  mind  ? 
A,  I  have  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mb.  M  'Entebb.  Q.  I  believe,  with  regard  to  fistula,  there  is 
an  indication  of  a  return  after  an  operation  ?  A .  Yes,  the  same  state  of  body  that 
produced  it  before,  under  similar  circumstances  will  produce  it  again. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics?  A,  I  have 
had  a  great  many  persons  about  whose  state  of  mind  inquiry  has  been  made,  or  was 
made  under  my  care,  during  my  tenure  of  office  for  a  considerable  time  ;  I  have 
been  surgeon  for  twenty- five  years  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  I  have  had  a  great 
many  persons  under  my  care,  some  who  have  been  of  unsound  mind,  and  some  who 
have  been  thought  to  be  so. 

Q.  What  would  you  prescribe  for  active  irritation  of  the  brain  ?  ^ .  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  what  Dr.  Uonolly  is — set  apart  to  that  part  of  the  profession. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  large  local  bleeding,  where  a  man  is  labouring 
under  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  any  degree  would  have  a  beneficial  eflfect — 
I  mean  local  bleeding  near  the  seat  of  disease?  A,  Will  you  repeat  your 
question? 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  labouring  under  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain,  would 
local  bleeding  have  a  beneficial  effect?  ^.  If  a  person  was  maniacal  we 
might  not  be  disposed  to  pursue  that  plan  of  treatment ;  I  should  give  him  a 
sedative. 

Q.  Would  not  bleeding  have  a  sedative  effect?  A,  It  would  have  a  depressing 
effect ;  but  every  case  must  be  spoken  of  jper  u. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  brain  in 
which  local  bleeding  has  been  made  use  of?  A.  1  have  heard  of  persons  being 
bled  from  the  arm  for  such  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cupping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  brain  ?  A,  Of 
course  I  have,  often  when  persons  have  been  suffering  from  plethora. 

Q.  That  would  cause  a  disease  of  the  brain,  would  it  not  I — ^it  would  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  ?     A .   That  is  not  disease. 

B}/  Mr.  Justice  Eble.  Q.  Plethora  may  cause  a  disorder  of  the  brain? 
A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  If  a  man  was  suffering  under  an  appearance  of  ex- 
citement or  insanity,  would  bleeding  have  a  beneficial  effect  ?  A.  There  might  be 
a  great  many  cases. 

Q.   Would  it  have  a  beneficial  effect  ?     A .   Not  necessarily  ;  it  might  in  some. 

Q.  Would  quietness  and  a  regular  diet  have  an  improving  effect  upon  that  state 
of  mind  ? — would  quiet  and  a  regular  diet  and  bleeding  restore  his  mind  ?  A,  Jt'iM 
natural  that  quietness  and  regularity  should  improve  the  condition  of  a  person  thus 
situated. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Eble.  Q.  And  would  restore  an  unsound  mind  to  a  sane 
state  ?     A.   i  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  That  was  the  purport  of  the  questiim  ?    A.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  labouring  under  excitement  or  insanity,  bleeding  and  regular 
diet  and  quiet  might  relieve  him  ?  J .  It  is  very  rarely  that  bleeding  is  had 
recourse  to. 

By  Mr.  M  *Entekr.  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  regular  system  in  prison  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  prisoner  was  under  here  would  have  a  sedative  or  an 
improving  effect  upon  his  mind  i  A.I  think  anybody  committed  iu  an  excited 
state  of  mind  would  probably  be  in  a  more  quiet  state  of  mind  after  being  in  prison 
some  time,  and  kept  quiet  and  regular.  If  a  person  when  committed  was  simply 
in  an  excited  state  of  mind  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  committed,  I  believe 
his  mind  would  become  more  tranquil,  calm,  and  composed  after  being  there  some 
time, — that  is  supposing  it  is  merely  the  excitement  incidental  to  his  committal. 

Q.  From  seeing  the  present  state  of  mind,  you  would  not  attempt  to  speak  of 
any  i>revi()us  state  ?     ^ .   1  can  only  speak  of  that  which  I  have  known. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  On  the  first  day  he  came  in,  and  before  any 
beneficial  effect  could  have  resulted  from  the  diet  and  treatment  of  the  gaol,  did 
you  observe  any  symptom  whatever  of  aberration  of  mind  ?     -4.1  did  not. 

Q.  Of  course  with  respect  to  bleeding,  like  any  other  mode  of  treatment,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  case?  A,  Every  case  must  be  treated  by 
itself. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  person  long  depressed  and  debilitated,  can  you  conceive  that 
bleeding  would  have  any  beneficial  effect  ?     i4 .  On  the  contrary. 

Q.   It  woul<i  add  to  the  depression  ?     ^ .  If  previously  depressed,  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  If  he  was  labouring  under  depression,  would  that  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  committ'il  ?  A.  If  he  was  labouring  under  depression^ 
that  depression  might  be  increased  by  the  fact  of  committal. 

By  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  Then  excitement  would  be  decreased  by  the  same 
means  ?  A.  The  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that  if  the  person's  depression  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  committal,  would  on  the  contrary  his  committal  in  a 
maniacal  condition  have  decreased  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.  No,  my  question  was  entirely  confined  to  committal — if 
he  laboured  under  depression  at  the  time  he  was  committed  to  prison,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  confinement  to  prison  would  restore  him  to  equable  spirits  ;  your  (Mr. 
M  'Enteer's)  question  was  of  some  supposed  result  of  bleeding. 

Q.  In  excitement  of  the  !)rain  would  bleeding  be  a  universal  remedy  ?  A .  Not 
at  all  in  som  j  cases,  it  might  in  a  great  many  cases — in  the  majority  of  cases  I 
should  expect  that  it  would  not  be  had  recourse  to. 

Q.   It  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to  ?     A.  Many  persons  may. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Has  any  medical  man  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  seen  him  in 
the  gaol  since  he  has  been  there  ?     A .  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Two  physicians  sent  by  the  Goveniment  have  seen  him  ?  A.  Dr.  Sutherland 
saw  him  separately  from  myself — Dr.  Mayo  also  saw  him  separately  from  myseUL 
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Q.  Dr.  Conolly  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  examination  ?  A .  No, 
he  has  not — I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  accompanied  Dr.  Conolly. 

Thomas  Mayo,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  You  are  a 
physician,  and  I  beUeve  have  paid  great  attention  to  what  are  called  diseases  of 
the  mind  ?     .4.1  have. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  devoting  yourself  to  that  branch  of  study?  A.  I 
have  never  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  it ;  but  I  have  paid  great  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practising?  A.  Since  the  year  1818  :  I  studied  in 
France  for  some  time,  and  had  tlie  management  of  an  establishment  there  ;  which 
would  probably  turn  my  attention  to  it;  but  I  have  never  been  exclusively  a 
physician  of  that  cLass. 

Q.  Not  exclusively  confined  to  the  subject  of  insanity?  A.  No;  about  ten 
years  ajjo  Dr.  Southey  and  I  were  appointed  to  investigate  Bedlam,  in  relation  to 
some  charges  made  against  it  by  Mr.  Serjeant  A-dams. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  upon  the  subject  of  insanity  ?  A .  More  particularly  upon  the  subject 
of  medical  evidence  and  proof  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Q.  Were  you  desired  by  the  Government  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  Newgate? 
A,  I  was. 

Q.  And  have  you  seen  him  there?  A.  I  saw  him  there  yesterday,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  You  had  that  conversation  with  him  with  a  view  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  state  of  his  mind?     A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  aberration  wliatever?  A .  No,  in 
that  conversation  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  aberration  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  been  desired  also,  by  the  same  authorities,  to  attend  the  trial  here 
to-day?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  listened  to  the  evidence?     A.  Carefully. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  prisoner's  represen- 
tation or  impression  that  water  came  from  the  wound  where  he  had  had  a  fistula  and 
an  operation  performed?     A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that,  from  all  the  evidence  you  have  beard  respecting  it,  an 
insane  delusion  of  the  mind?  A.  I  conceive  that  that  impression  in  the  patient 
was  founded  upon  the  slight  dribbling  of  serous  fluid  from  the  cellular  tissue  about 
the  wound,  which  there  must  have  been,  even  in  that  small  place,  exaggerated  by 
his  niind,  that  mind  being  intensely  sensitive  and  excitable.  I  could  observe  that 
in  the  conversation  I  had  yesterday. 

Q.  Is  there  a  state  of  the  body  or  nerves  that  you  call  hypochondriasis? 
A .  Tliere  is. 

Q.  Do  you  judge,  from  what  you  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  history  of  this 
prisoner,  that  he  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  an  attack  of  that  kind?  A.  1  think, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  delusion — which  was  not  in  my  eye  strictly  an  insane 
delusion — considering  his  extreme  excitability,  and  the  sensitive  state  of  his  mind, 
I  should  conceive  that  all  his  peculiarities  might  be  accounted  for,  without  sup- 
posing anything  more  than  hypochondriasis. 

£y  Mr.  Justice  Eklb.  Q.  Considering  the  extremely  excitable  stateof  his  nerves, 
you  think  all  the  symptoms  that  have  been  spoken  of  woxild  be  accounted  for  by 
hypochondriasis?  A.  All  the  symptoms  that  look  like  insanity  might  be  account^ 
for  by  that ;  hypochondriasis  being  a  form  set  apart  for  those  who  are  very  nervous 
about  their  own  health — ».  peculiar  set  of  persons — whom  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  call  insane  ;  persons  who  are  peculiarly  anxious  and  nervous  upon  the  subject  of 
their  health. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  And  fi^uently  imag^ining  diseases  which  do  not  exist? 
A .  Frequently  imagining  diseases. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  practice,  known  cases  in  which  persons 
labouring  under  hypochondriasis  have  imagined  diseases  to  exist  in  respect  to  their 
own  person,  which  had  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact?  A.  It  is  more  frequently 
the  case  that  they  exaggerate  a  symptom.  1  am  assiuning  in  this  case,  not  a 
complete  imagination,  but  an  exaggeration. 
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Q.  That  18  your  opinion  in  this  case?  A.  Yes,  it  is  more  frequentily  tliat  iiiej 
exaggerate  a  symptom  ;  and  1  imagine  that  to  be  the  case  in  this  instajice. 

Q.  Have  you  known  cases  where  a  strong  belief  existed  of  a  particular  disorder 
and  ailment  without  any  foundation  whatever?  A,  They  may  be  generally  tnoed 
to  some  trifling  foundation. 

Q,  Do  you  consider  that  persons  exaggerating  in  that  way  could  be  at  all  pro- 
perly classed  with  those  of  unsound  mind^  A,  Certainly  not ;  you  would  extend 
a  very  dangerous  excuse  if  you  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mb.  M'Enteer.  Q.  You  only  saw  the  prisoner  one  day,  I 
believe?     A.  Only  one. 

Q.  You  have  heard  all  the  evidence  here  to-day?     A,  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  delusion  which  you  consider  not  to  be  a  delomon — about 
the  partial  passing  of  water ;  would  you  consider,  if  a  man  thought  that  his  bed 
was  swamped  with  water,  that  that  would  be  a  delusion?  A.  Certairly  not.  I 
should  use  precisely  the  same  method  of  explaining  that  as  the  other  form  I  spoke 
of.  If  a  patient  held  language  to  the  effect  that  his  bed  was  swamped,  if  it  b^^an 
from  the  slight  ground  which  this  person  seems  to  have  had,  I  conceive  it  quite 
natural,  quite  conformable  with  the  laws  of  hypochondriasis,  that  he  should  go  on 
exaggerating  to  any  extent. 

^  After  he  arrived  at  any  extent,  would  you  consider  it  had  ever  arrived 
at  a  delusion  ?     A .  Well,  that  is  the  fallacy  of  division  ;  there  is  no  end. 

Q.  Tlien  you  would  consider  that  a  man  who  said  his  bed  was  swamped,  although 
it  was  repeatedly  shown  him  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  of  any  kind  in 
his  bed,  and  that  delusion  being  s^ill  persevered  in,  day  after  day,  was  not  under 
delusion?  A.  It  would  be  a  very  strong  case,  I  admit;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  incoherency,  do  you  consider  that  an  element  of  delusion — I 
mean,  an  element  in  making  up  delusion?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  inconsecutiveness  is ?  A,  They  are  so  nearly  the  same 
thing. 

^  Would  you  consider  those  two  —  inconsecutiveness  and  incoherencj — as 
tending  to  ci*eate  a  morbid  delusion?  2I.  No;  there  must  be  something  beyond 
that. 

Q.  I  will  just  read  you  a  passf^  from  the  work  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  sure 
ou  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of :  '*  In  dealing  with  the  two  grounds  which 

have  recently  considered  for  imputing  insane  delirium — namely,  the  presence  of 
inconsecutiveness  of  thought,  in  cases  of  certain  delusions — how  does  the  medical 
witness  conduct  his  inquiry  and  arrange  his  evidence?  He  makes,  or  he  ought  to 
make,  each  of  these  elements  throw  light  one  upon  the  other.  Where  incoherency 
and  inconsecutiveness  exist  there  is  little  difficulty.  Continual  inconsecutiveness  I 
believe  involves  the  presence  of  morbid  delusions — that  is,  sure  to  produce  them.'* 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.     What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  M'Enteer.  I  am  reading  Dr.  Mayo's  own  words,  from  page  26  of  his 
work. 

Q,.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ?  A .  Yes,  inconsecutiveness  when  continued,  and 
incoherency,  are  pretty  sure  to  have  delusion  with  them. 

Q.  '*  And  is  therefore  a  most  important  element  in  the  proof  of  insane  delirium  !'* 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  in  the  evidence  given  here,  proof  of  inconsecutiveness  of 
chajucter  in  the  conduct  of  this  man  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  upon  that  subject ! 

Mr.  Justice  Erlb.     What  particular  part  of  his  evidence  ? 

Mr.  M'Enteer.     That  he  could  not  get  him  to  connect  two  ideas. 

A .  It  may  perhaps  be  an  answer  to  your  question,  as  far  as  I  can  give  one,  to  say 
this,  that  I  saw  not  that  amount  of  disorder  of  thought,  or  any  such  extent  of  error 
in  the  succession  of  ideas,  which  would  amount,  in  any  fair  reasoning,  or  observa- 
tion, to  insanity.     That  takes  in  inconsecutiveness  and  incoherence  too. 

Q,  Do  you  consider  the  existence  of  positive  delusion  to  be  an  evidence  of  un- 
sound mind?  have  you  ever  known  a  sane  delusion?  I  will  read  you  Lord 
Brougham's  definition  :  Lord  Brougham  defines  a  delusion  to  be  **  a  belief  in  things 
as  realities  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  patient.'*     Do  you  consider 
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that  definition  to  be  a  correct  one  ?  A .  Certainly  not,  it  is  much  too  loose,  obviously 
so;  I  am  sure  Lonl  Brougliam  himself  would  declare  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  delusion  ?  A .  The  basis  of  a  delusion  is  a  false 
perception — I  believe  1  may  say  that  every  delusion  is  a  false  perception — that  false 
perception  may  either  be  one  of  the  special  senses,  or  it  may  be  one,  corresponding 
with  the  deluHion  of  the  special  senses,  of  the  understanding. 

Q.  Would  a  delusion  combining  both  those,  be  a  perfect  delusion  ?  A.  It 
would. 

Q.  A  delusion  of  the  understanding  and  the  senses  both  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  fancied  that  he  passed  water  in  enormous  quantities  and  that  his 
bed  was  swamped,  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  was  shown 
that  the  sh^ts  were  not  wet,  would  not  the  two  specifics  for  your  delusion  exist ! 
A .  I  have  already  explained,  that  there  is  a  form  set  apart  called  hypochondriasis, 
which  begins  with  certain  groiinds — now  the  false  perception,  which  is  a  real  delu- 
sion, has  no  grounds  —  but  the  hypochondriac  starts  upon  perhaps  most  trivial 
grounds,  and  the  mole-hill  grows  into  a  mountain,  and  the  expression  of  swamp- 
ing perhaps  takes  place :  ^at  is  a  totally  distinct  thing  from  what  I  mean  by  a 
delusion. 

Q.  Does  not  hypochondriasis  merge  occasionally  into  insanity  ?  A.  Of  course 
there  is  an  immense  difficulty  in  drawing  lines,  but  that  would  become  a  matter  of 
fact :  there  must  unquestionably  be,  in  every  science  which  is  not  a  perfect  one,  a 
good  deal  of  philosophical  empiricism. 

Q.  Will  you  listen  to  this  definition  of  Dr.  Winslow's,  and  tell  me  your  opinion 
of  it  ?  *'  A  delusion  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  extravagant,  which  has 
in  reality  no  existence  except  in  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  party,  and  the 
absurdity  of  which  he  cannot  perceive,  and  out  of  which  he  cannot  be  reasoned.'* 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.  That  definition  cannot  be  of  the  sUghtest  use,  because  the 
premises  do  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man,  whose  judgment  would  not  allow  him  to  correct  a 
transparent  delusion,  could  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  other  matters  ?  ^ .  I  do  not 
suspect  that  the  person  in  the  dock  is  one  who  has  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in 
any  matter  lately,  but  I  allude  to  wisdom  and  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  whose  judgment  would  not  allow  him  to  correct  a 
transparent  delusion,  could  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  other  matters !  ^.  It  is 
often  the  case. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  ^ .  I  can  only  say  that  in  such  modes  of  deluson  as 
belong  to  hypochondriasis  there  are  many  men  whose  judgment  is  excellent  but  who 
are  exceedingly  erroneous  in  other  matters. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  They  are  unable  to  correct  the  delusions  they  have 
in  respect  to  their  own  health  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  M'Entfeb.  If  you  find  the  elements  of  delusion  combined  with  a 
suicidal  act,  would  not  you  consider  that  strong  evidence  of  insanity  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.     A  delusion  in  respect  of  water? 

Mr.  M'Enteer,  Yes,  a  delusion  in  respect  of  water,  combined  with  a  tendency 
to  suicide,  carried  out  in  practice,  would  that  be  evidence  of  insanity  ? 

A.  If  I  knew  hypochondriasis  to  be  the  cause,  the  delusion  and  the  suicidal  at- 
tempt in  a  person  of  such  sensitiveness  and  such  unfitness  to  deal  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  world  would  not ;  such  a  person  is  liable,  sane  or  insane,  when  things  go 
wrong  to  commit  that  act :  there  are  some  three  or  four  points  which  I  mention  as 
controvertible,  in  my  book,  in  order  that  the  whole  book  may  not  be  looked  upon 
with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

Q.  Will  not  a  delusion  occasionally  disappear  after  an  attempt  at  suicide  or  an 
accidental  bleeding?  A.  If  &  real  insane  delusion  occurred  and  tlie  patient  was  of 
a  plethoric  character,  and  not  of  that  sort  of  constitution  in  wliich  bleeding  disagrees 
with  the  insane,  no  doubt  the  loss  of  blood  might  temporarily  benefit  him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  bleeding  in  a 
plethoric  subject:  when  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  in  a  state  of  congestion  bleeding 
would  be  useful  ?  A .  Moderate  bleeding  ;  but  in  insanity  it  is  not  right  to  take  as 
much  blood  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  would  indicate. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  If  the  brain  is  congested  in  insane  persons  bleeding 
may  be  beneficial  ?    A .  Yes,  moderate  bleeding. 
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By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Having  heard  the  history  of  the  person  and  his  great  de- 
pression and  debility,  are  you  of  opinion  that  bleeding  would  be  proper  !  A .  He 
has  the  constitution  not  of  our  climate,  he  has  the  Italian  pulse,  but  a  very  small 
one,  and  a  nervous  constitution,  and  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  bleeding 
would  suit  him  under  any  circumstances,  at  least  they  must  be  very  extraordinaiy 
circumstances — I  carefully  felt  his  pulse. 

Alexander  John  Sutherland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn,  and  examined  hy  Mb. 
Bodkin  as  follows : — After  a  few  preliminary  interrogations,  the  witness  was  asked. 
When  he  saw  the  prisoner  ?    A .  Yesterday. 

Q.   Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ?     A,  1  had. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Mayo  saw  him  !    A .  No,  before. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him  ?     ^.  An  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  Conversing  on  different  subjects  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  symptom  of  aberration  of  mind  ?    .4.1  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  in  this  case  ?    A.  1  have. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  acts  and  observations  attributed  to  the  prisoner  as  in 
dicative  of  the  state  of  his  mind  by  the  witnesses  at  different  times  ?     A.   J  have. 

Q.  Assuming  those  to  be  true,  would  you  in  your  judgment  refer  them  to  un- 
soundness of  mind  ?  A.  No  ;  I  cannot  consider  the  acts  to  have  been  the  result  of 
motiveless  impulse. 

Q.  You  mean  the  acts  of  violence  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  the  history  of  the  prisoner,  and  of  his  asking  a  man  to 
shoot  him  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  Assuming  those  circumstances  to  be  true,  would  you  refer  them  to  unsound- 
ness of  mind?     A.  No. 

Q.  With  respect  to  this  particular  one,  his  impression  that  water  came  from  his 
person  in  quantities  in  the  bed,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  that  he  swamped 
the  bed,  what  should  you  consider  that  the  effect  of?  A,  I  should  consider 
that  an  illusion,  the  result  of  hypochondriasis,  and  not  a  delusion  the  result  of 
insanity  ? 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  experience  mst  with  many  cases  where  persons  suffering 
under  hypochondriasis  take  false  views  of  the  ailments  of  their  own  bodies  ?  A.  Ji 
is  very  common. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  frequently  persist  obstinately  in  those  impressions? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  consider  it  necessary  to  order  such  persons  under  restraint^  or  to 
treat  them  as  insane  persons  ?     A .  No. 

CroM-examintd  hy  Mr.  Lb  Breton.  Q.  May  I  ask  you  if  the  belief  that  the 
prisoner's  bed  was  swamped  with  water,  although  it  was  not  the  case,  was  not  a 
delusion  ?     A .  No,  an  illusion,  the  effect  of  hypochondriasis. 

Q.  Where  is  the  seat  of  hypochondriasis  ?     ^ .  In  the  nervous  system. 

Q,.  Is  it  not  in  the  mind  ?  ^4 .  It  is  seated  generally  in  the  nervous  system  ;  it 
is  the  effect  of  the  nerves  conveying  false  notices  generally  through  the  stomach 
to  the  brain. 

Q.  May  not  hypochondriasis  proceed  to  mental  disease  ?     A .  Yes. 

(I.  If  you  find  in  combination  with  hypochondriasis  suicidal  notions  and  tenden- 
cies, and  general  depression  and  melancholy,  would  you  not  consider  that  evidence 
of  a  mind  not  sound  ?  A .  No ;  not  taken  in  the  way  you  put  it,  without  con- 
sidering the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Q.  Would  it  go  a  long  way  to  constitute  mental  unsoundness  t  ii .  It  would  go 
some  way. 

Q.  What  would  it  require  ?     A.  Delusion. 

Q,  Is  not  the  bed  being  swamped  with  water  a  delusion  ?     A .  An  illusion. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?     A .  An  illusion  is  objective. 

Q.   Is  a  delusion  subjective?    A.   It  may  be,  but  the  judgment  must  be  inTolved. 

Q.  On  what  does  the  illusion  act  ?     A.  On  the  brain. 

Q.  Where  a  man  was  argued  with,  and  shown  to  demonstration  that  no  such 
illusion  existed,  would  not  the  judgment  come  into  play  and  be  called  upon  to  decide  T 
A.  Yes, 
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Q.  If  after  that  the  illusion  was  persisted  in,  would  you  not  conceiye  the  judg- 
ment to  be  in  fault  ?     A.  Yen. 

Q.  If  the  judgment  be  at  fault,  is  there  not  something  wrong  in  the  mind  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  on  a  transparent  fact  like  that  ?     A .  Not  without  hypochondriasis. 

Jiy  Mr.  Justice  Erle.     Q.  Not  in  the  sense  of  unsound  mind  ?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  Would  you  consider  the  mind  to  be  a  sound  mind  that 
would  come  to  such  a  Judgment  ?     A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  It  might  be  perfectly  sound  I    A .  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  believes  that  his  legs  are  made  of  glass,  and  it  is  shown  that  they 
arc  not,  would  that  man  have  a  sound  mind  ?     A .  No. 

Q.  \Vhat  is  the  difference  between  the  bed  swamped  with  water  and  the  glass 
lega  i     A  .  The  one  is  so  |)alpably  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  a  delusion. 

Q.  Is  not  it  palpably  absurd  that  the  bed  was  swamped  with  water,  when  it  wha 
shown  to  be  untrue  t  A .  No ;  I  should  inquire  if  there  were  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  supposition. 

Q.  But  where  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  bed  ?    A  .  Tes. 

Btj  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  When  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion ?     A .  Then  I  call  it  a  delusion. 

By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  Then  in  this  case  the  prisoner  was  under  a  delusion ! 
i4 .  I  do  not  say  so  ;  if  I  found  that  there  was  reasonable  ground,  I  should  not  con- 
sider it  a  delusion. 

Q.  What  could  be  the  reasonable  ground?  A.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Henry  bad 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  did  not  pass  the  water  behind,  and  he  said  that  he 
showed  Mr.  Henry  the  lint,  and  it  was  wet. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  exuding  of  a  small  portion  of  moisture  would  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  illu.sion  if  the  bed  was  dry  ?  A.  1  should  consider  that  it  was 
a  great  exaggeration  of  the  fact 

Q.  Is  there  a  progress  in  mental  disease  which  is  called  the  incubation  ?  A,  Yes. 

Q.  Is  hypochondriasis  a  cause  of  mental  disease?  A.  Yes,  a  very  frequent 
cause. 

Q.  Although  a  man  may  be  hypochondriacal  without  being  insane,  is  not  hypo* 
chondriasis  one  of  the  conditions  of  insanity  ?  A.  It  may  be,  but  there  is  some- 
thing superadded. 

Q.  If  great  mental  depression  were  superadded  to  hypochondriasis,  would  not  it 
be  an  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mindt  A,  Not  a  symptom:  it  would  be  a 
symptom  leading  out  of  it 

Q.  Is  a  suicidal  tendency  one  of  the  symptoms  of  mania.     A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  in  your  experience,  mentioned  in  books,  where  a  man 
after  brooding  over  some  fancied  wrong,  and  the  commission  of  a  crime,  has  sud- 
denly recovered  his  mental  faculties  ?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Justice  Erlb.  Insane,  or  whatever  the  word  is  for  it— an  insane 
person  ?     A .   Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  quiet  and  isolation  in 
which  the  prisoner  has  been  lately,  may  not  have  had  a  beneficial  tendency  on 
mental  disease,  assuming  it  to  have  fisted  ?  The  Witness.  You  put  that  hypo- 
thetically. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Docs  it  follow  because  you  found  him  without  mental  disease  yesterday  that 
he  may  not  have  )>een  maniacal  on  the  7th  of  January  ?  A.  No,  it  does  not  follow 
at  all. 

Q.  May  it  not  be  so  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  into  your  consideration,  can  you  form 
a  i>ofiitive  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  of  sane  mind  last  January?  A,  I  do  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  about  that ;  I  think  that  is  for  the  Jury  to  give  an  opinion 
of,  not  for  me. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Bodkin.     You  did  not  see  him  in  January  ?    A,  No. 
Q.  Di<l  you  see  in  this  case  clear  proof  of  his  having  been  suffering  from  hypo- 
chondriasis?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  said  it,  but  the  tendency  of  hypochondriacal 
l>utic:its  is  to  exaggemte  any  ailment  of  the  body,  is  it  not  I    A,  Yes,  it  is. 
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Q.  That  is  a  rnarked  feature  of  the  ailment  t    A .  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Then  this  impresRion  of  the  prisoner  about  the  bed,  had  referefnoe  to  a  supposed 
exudation  from  his  body,  which  he  exaggerated  ?    A .  Yea. 

Q.  Is  that  a  circumstance  that  you  would  consider  at  all  unusual  in  a  penon 
suffering  from  hypochondriasis  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  usual  features  of  tliat  complaint  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Having  heard  the  evidence  respecting  this  prisoner,  would  you  refer  any  act 
of  his  of  which  evidence  has  been  given  to-day,  to  the  influence  of  an  unsonnd 
mind  ?  ^ .  I  think  I  answered  that  )>efore  in  saying,  that  the  act  which  I  have 
heard  of  I  do  not  consider  to  be  motiveless,  and  therefore  the  result  of  insanity. 

Q.  That  is  assuming  that  the  facts  are  true,  that  he  wa£  dismissed  from  the  house, 
and  so  on,  in  the  way  that  has  been  proved  ?    A .  Tes. 

For  the  defence  there  were  called : — 

John  Crawford,  Esq.,  the  prisoner's  former  master,  who  not  knowing 
that  the  defence  of  insanity  was  to  be  set  up,  had  voluntarily  called  at 
the  prison,  before  the  trial,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  impression 
lefb  on  the  minds  of  some  members  of  his  family,  that  Buranelli's 
intellect  was  disordered  when  he  lived  with  them,  five  years  before  the 
murder. 

The  next  witnesses  were  Elizabeth  Davis,  a  fellow-servant  of  the 
prisoner  at  Mr  Crawford's;  William  Eagleton,  the  master  tailor  at 
Penshurst,  for  whom  Buranelli  had  worked  during  the  three  years  he 
resided  at  that  place,  previous  to  the  death  of  his  wife  in  childbed ; 
James  Cook,  a  shoemaker  at  Penshurst,  with  whom  the  prisoner  had 
lodged ;  John  Simraonds  a  gardener,  at  Penshurst,  Burn  nellies  brother- 
in-law,  and  Harriet  Simmonds,  his  wife.  The  evidence  of  these  different- 
persons  established : — 

1st.  That  Buranelli  had  originally  gone  to  Penshurst  on  account  of 
his  marriage  with  Martha  Ingram,  liis  fellow-servant  at  Mr.  Joyce's, 
and  that  he  had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  tailor,  working  for  the 
same  master,  and  living  in  the  same  lodgings,  during  the  whole  time, 
a  space  of  about  three  years.  His  fellow-workmen  and  companions 
stated  that  he  was  cheerful,  industrious,  sober,  and  much  liked  by 
every  one. 

2ndly.  That,  consequent  on  his  domestic  misfortunes,  his  disposition 
had  altered ;  he  had  become  dejected,  irritable,  violent,  and  morose ; 
frequently  spoke  of  destroying  himself;  and  they  believed  would  have 
done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  his  child,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
They  further  affirmed  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure  laudanum, 
had  tried  to  persuade  a  man  to  shoot  him,  and  on  one  occasion  had 
run  away  with  so  strongly  expressed  a  determination  to  drown  himself, 
that  his  comj)anion  would  not  leave  him  until  he  had  placed  him  in 
the  hands  of  a  brother-in-law.  He  had  for  some  tinie  entertained 
feelings  of  extreme  animosity  against  Dr.  BuUer ;  concealed  the  medi- 
cines given  to  him,  and  refused  to  take  them,  alleging  that  Dr.  Buller 
wanted  to  poison  him  ;  a  suspicion  which  he  supported  by  an  absurd 
test  with  a  half-penny. 

The  following  witnesses  deposed  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner 
after  he  left  Penshurst,  in  August,  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
admission  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  when  he  first  became  acquainttrd 
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with  Mrs.  Williamson.  Their  evidence  is  so  important  that  it  is  here 
given  in  full,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  after  the  trial. 
Substantially  they  made  the  same  statements  in  court., 

DECLABATION   OF   MABT   ANN   FLOWER. 

I,  Mary  Ann  Flower,  heacl  nurse  of  Forbes'  Ward,  Middlesex  Hospital,  aged  40 
years  and  upwartls,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  :  That  I  have  known  Laigi 
Buranelli  ^now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  under  sentence  of  death,)  ever  since  the  173i 
day  of  August,  1854,  on  which  day  I  recollect  being  in  the  ward  when  a  short  man 
(appjirently  a  foreigner)  brought  the  prisoner  to  me,  and  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Shaw 
(the  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital),  and  he  had  requested  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  admitted.  The  short  man  (who  apparently  was  a  friend  of  the  prisoner)  said  he 
w.is  very  nervous  and  excited  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings  from  fistula ;  the  pri- 
soner said  nothing,  but  seemed  very  low  and  desjwnding.  His  friend  left,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  the  prisoner  his  bed  in  the  ward.  That  same  day  the  same  man  came 
again,  with  a  female,  who  at  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  I  recognised  to  be  Mrs.  Lambert 
— they  brought  the  prisoner  tea,  sugar,  &c. — She  said  she  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  leaving  him,  for  she  did  not  think  he  was  fit  to  be  left  alone.  The  prisoner  was 
crying ;  I  asked  him  what  he  was  fretting  about  ?  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  clearly 
what  was  the  matter.  He  said  the  doctor  in  the  countryhad  killed  him — that  his  wife's 
friends  in  the  country  had  done  him  out  of  a  great  deal  of  property.  I  said  to  the  femalOi 
"  Well,  he  will  not  be  left  alone  here ;  there  is  always  some  one  in  the  place."  She  then 
seemed  satisfied,  and  went  away  with  the  foreigner.  I  noticed  the  next  day  that 
the  prisoner  was  low  and  desponding  and  very  strange  in  his  manner,  so  much 
so,  that  I  made  the  remark  to  my  assistant  nurse,  Elizabeth  Naylor,  that  I  did  not 
think  the  prisoner  could  be  in  his  right  mind  Afterwards,  viz.,  on  that  same  after- 
noon, about  twenty  minutes  past  three,  on  my  coming  up  from  the  dispensary,  my 
nurse  Naylor  said  she  had  been  looking  for  me,  as  that  lady  and  gentleman  had 
come  again,  and  she  had  asked  them  into  my  room.  I  went  in  and  saw  the  same 
foreigner  and  the  same  female.  She  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  prisoner?  I 
said  I  thought  he  was  very  strange,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  the  prisoner 
was  quite  right  in  his  mind  ?  to  which  she  repUed,  *'  These  foreigners  are  strange  ; 
that  little  fellow  (pointing  to  the  man)  is  more  like  one  of  us." — She  said  that  the 
loss  of  the  prisoner's  wife  had  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  been  defrauded 
out  of  a  great  deal  of  property  in  Italy.  From  that  time  to  the  2nd  of  September 
the  prisoner  remained  in  the  hospital,  until  he  was  discharged  to  make  room  for 
cholera  patients — the  female  visiting  him,  and  also  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  in 
the  interim.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  prisoner  was  low  and  desponding, 
but  particularly  mild  in  his  manners.  He  was  labouring  under  a  delusion  that  water 
was  pjissing  through  the  wound — he  said  frequently  that  the  water  was  coming 
through  into  the  bed  ;  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  it.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly grateful  for  all  that  was  done  for  him — his  manner  was  so  strange  that  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  I  had  heard  he  had  destroyed  himself.  And  I 
further  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare :  That  I  recollect  Mr.  Henry,  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  hospital,  coming  to  me  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  but  the  exact 
date  I  do  not  recollect,  when  he  asked  me  whether  I  remembered  the  prisoner 
Buranelli  being  a  patient  of  mine  ?  when  I  narrated  to  him  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
I  have  above  stated,  which  was  just  the  same  that  I  had  tuld  to  Mr.  Vigers  (the 
house  surgeon)  just  after  the  murder  took  place  ;  the  reason  I  told  Mr.  Vigers  of 
the  circunstances  was  because  I  remembered  the  prisoner's  name  was  Buranelli. 
The  prisoner  on  my  going  into  the  ward  to  attend  the  patients  used  often  to  call  to 
me,  and  exclaim  in  broken  English,  **  Me  so  wet  sister,  me  swimming,  do  look,"  and 
this  at  last  became  so  annoying  that  I  used  to  avoid  going  into  the  ward  when  I  had 
not  time  to  spare  from  the  other  patients.  At  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  when  I  was 
sitting  outside  waiting  to  g^ve  evidence,  Mrs.  Williamson  came  and  sat  down  by  me 
— she  entered  into  conversation  with  me  about  the  prisoner,  but  I  did  not  know  who 
she  was  until  she  told  me  her  name,  although  I  remembered  having  seen  her  once 
at  the  hospital  ;  she  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to  give  evidence  for  him, 
and  I  said,  "Yes  I  was;"  she  then  said  he  could  never  have  been  in  his  right 
mind,  or  he  would  not  have  talked  to  her  as  he  used  to  do ;  she  said  he  tued 
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to  say  to  her,  "Madam,  I  should  like  to  take  you  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  rook| 
and  both  throw  oui'selves  off*' — and  she  then  said  that  she  would  answer  him, 
''Thank  you,  but  I  should  not."  I  then  said  to  her,  "Knowing  this,  I  considei 
it  your  duty  to  state  it  on  the  trial;"  and  she  said,  "You  need  not  tell  me  that, 
you  must  think  how  anxious  I  am  to  save  him. " — She  said  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  when  ho  rattled  at  her  door  to  get  into  the  room,  she  did  not 
know  his  voice  at  all,  it  was  so  altered,  and  she  thought  it  was  the  sweeps, 
and  that  she  did  not  recognise  him  until  he  told  her  his  name.  I  recollect  the  day 
after  the  trial,  Mr.  Shaw,  when  visiting  his  patients  in  Forbes*  Ward,  asking  me 
if  it  was  frequently  that  the  prisoner  asked  me  about  his  bed  being  wety  and  on 
my  saying,  "  Yes,"  Mr.  Shaw  a^ked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  as  mtLny  as  six 
times,  and  I  then  said,  "  If  I  were  to  say  sixty  times.  Sir,  I  should  not  exagge- 
rate, for  it  was  a  continual  thing." 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be 
true  :  &,o.  &c.  &c. 

Declared  before  the  magistrate,  at  Marlborough-street  Police  Court,  the  18th 
April,  1855. 

DECLARATION  OF   ELIZABETH   NAYLOR. 

I,  Elizabeth  Naylor,  assistant  nurse  of  Forbes*  and  Handel  Ward,  Middlesex  Hos- 

?ital,  aged  51  years  and  upwards,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare:  That  I  have  known 
luigi  Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death)  ever  since 
the  17th  day  of  August,  1844,  on  which  day  I  recollect  being  in  the  ward  when  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in  by  a  short  man,  apparently  his  friend.  The  prisoner  was 
low  spirited — his  friend  left  him,  and  I  got  him  to  bed.  In  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards  the  same  man  and  a  female  (with  dark  eyes,  stout,  and  well-dressed, 
who  I  subsequently  recognised  at  the  prisoner's  trial  to  be  Mrs.  Lambert)  came 
into  the  ward,  went  to  the  bed  and  stood  by  the  prisoner.  She  put  in  his  locker 
tea,  sugar,  &c. ;  said  he  was  a  very  excited  and  nervous  young  man,  and  she 
did  not  think  he  could  be  left  in  the  hospital.  On  the  Friday  she  came  again  with 
the  same  man,  and  said  she  did  not  think  he  could  be  left :  I  told  her  she  had  better 
see  Sister  Flower,  and  I  took  her  into  the  Sister's  room,  and  there  left  her.  She 
use<i  to  come  frequently  with  a  tall  man  in  a  cloak.  The  prisoner  did  not  act  like 
a  man  in  his  senses,  he  seemed  always  bewildered  and  unconscious  of  anything — I 
used  often  to  say  to  him,  "  Louis,  what  ails  you  ?"  he  used  to  say,  "  My  head  is 
so  bad,  nurse."  He  used  to  fancy  that  water  passed  through  his  wound  :  there  was 
never  such  a  thing  seen  on  the  sheets  ;  if  there  had,  I  should  have  seen  it :  many  a 
time  I  have  seen  him  shed  tears  against  the  window :  he  used  to  lay  and  cry,  and 
was  generally  very  depressed  from  the  time  of  his  coming  in  until  he  left  the  hos- 
pital, which  he  did  to  make  room  for  cholera  patients.  Had  I  heard  that  the 
prisoner  had  destroyed  himself,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  surprised. 

And  I  make  this  soleum  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be 
true,  &c.,  &c. 

Declared  before  the  magistrate,  at  Marlborough-street,  the  18th  April,  1855.  . 

DECLARATION   OP    GIOVANNI   CUIALES. 

I,  Giovanni  Chiales,  of  the  Caf^  de  la  Stella,  Great  Windmill-street,  Haymarket, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  hotel  and  restaurant  keeper,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare  That  I  know  and  am  well  acquainted  with  Luigi  Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in 
her  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate,  under  sentence  of  death)  :  that  I  have  known  him 
for  a  period  of  about  live  years,  from  his  having  at  intervals  come  to  my  restaurant 
during  that  space  of  time :  that  he  always  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  weak,  feeble 
mind,  and  very  changing  in  his  disposition  :  that  I  noticed  this  more  especially 
and  in  a  very  marked  degree  recently  :  that  he  came  to  my  house  occasionally 
shortly  before  the  murder,  and  that  on  the  Friday  afternoon  before  the  murder  he 
was  with  me  for  some  time :  that  he  said  he  was  very  ill  in  his  head,  and  was 
suffering  from  his  fistula,  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  the  doctors,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  France  :  that  having  a  sympathy  for  him,  and  thinking  that  he 
was  decidedly  of  an  insane  tuni,  and  believing  that  a  change  of  climate  would  do 
him  good,  1  offered  him  money  to  assist  him  in  going  to  France  :  that  he  refused  my 
offer  of  money,  and  that  he  used  to  talk  in  such  a  rumbling  way,  and  was  so  changing  in 
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his  wishes  and  intentions,  that  I  said  to  him,  ''Well,  Buranelli,  if  you  come  like 
this,  you  had  better  not  come  to  my  house  at  all,  for  you  are  mad  :"  That  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  aSaie  in  Foley-place,  I  had  thought,  and  had  often  said  that 
Buranelli  was  not  right  in  his  head.  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscien- 
tiously  believing  the  same  te  be  true. 

(Signed)        Giovanni  Chialbs. 

Declared  at  the  Police  Court,  Marlborough-street,  this  twenty-tlurd  day  of  April, 
1855,  before  me  : 

{Sir/ntd)         P.  BiNGHAM. 

A  Magistrate  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

DECLARATION  OP  ELIZABETH  GURNET. 

I,  Elizabeth  Gumey,  of  No.  63,  Newman-street,  Oxford- street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  widow,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  am  59  years  of  age  and 
upwards  ;  that  I  have  known  Luigi  Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  under 
sentence  of  death)  from  the  2(Jth  or  28th  day  of  December,  1854,  and  about  that 
time  he  took  lodghigs  at  ray  house.  That  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January  last,  the 
prisoner,  by  his  loud  talking  and  violent  conduct  in  his  bedroom,  having  alarmed 
some  of  my  other  lodgers,  I  went  up  to  his  room  and  found  the  prisoner  by  himself 
lying  on  the  outside  of  his  bed,  talking  loudly,  and  the  window  opposite  him  wide 
open,  although  the  evening  was  intensely  cold  :  I  asked  him  then  whether  he  was 
cold,  he  said,  '*No,  very  warm,"  and  laughed  as  if  he  were  very  much  pleased.  He 
then  left  the  room,  but  returned  again  directly  :  I  turned  round  to  take  away  his 
tea-things,  and  he  said,  "What  for  you  take  that?"  I  told  him  I  wanted  it  for  my 
own  use,  upon  which  he  took  the  teapot  very  abruptly  and  poured  himself  out  a 
cup  of  tea,  the  prisoner  during  the  whole  time  appearing  unconscious  of  anything 
that  was  passing,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  went  into  his  room  again  lat^ 
on  the  same  evening,  and  he  was  writing — there  were  six  or  eight  letters  on  the  table 
w^hich  he  had  written.  Upon  my  going  into  his  room  he  pushed  the  letters  on  one 
side,  and  afterwards  put  them  carefully  together,  and  at  last  tore  them  to  pieces 
and  put  them  under  the  fireplace  ;  he  then  looked  at  me  in  a  most  wild  manner, 
and  seemed  to  think  I  should  read  his  letters.  He  did  not  pass  any  remark,  but  took  up 
his  i^en  and  continued  writing  the  whole  night  through.  On  the  following  morning 
(Friday),  on  my  going  into  the  prisoner's  room,  I  found  him  lying,  dressed,  upon 
his  bed,  with  the  window  wide  open  (apparently  having  been  open  all  night),  and 
the  room  perfectly  covered  with  paper  which  the  prisoner  had  destroyed.  The  pri- 
soner, on  hearing  me  enter  his  room,  jumped  from  off  his  bed,  instantly  took  up  his 
pen  and  commenced  writing  :  he  then  asked  me  to  give  him  some  ink,  and  on  my 
going  to  the  mantel-shelf  for  the  ink  bottle,  he  started  from  his  chair,  looked  at  me 
very  hard,  and  slapped  me  rather  forcibly  on  the  shoulder.  I  asked  him  what  he 
did  that  for?  The  prisoner  only  laughed,  sat  down,  and  resumed  his  writing  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  ho  then  asked  me  to  write  an  English  letter  for  him,  and  I  told  him  **  I 
could  not,  for  I  could  not  see."  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  one  of  my  lodgers, 
who  had  been  with  me  for  five  years,  would  do  it  for  him.  He  did  not  answer  me, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  understind  me :  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  as  to  what  a 
lodger  was  ;  he  only  looked  at  me  very  hard,  and  said,  "  Five  year,  five  year;"  and 
in  answer  to  my  questions  all  the  answer  I  coiUd  get  from  him  was  *'  Five  year,  five 
year. "  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour  With  my 
daughters  when  the  prisoner  knocked  at  the  room  door,  and  on  my  opening  it,  said, 
**  Where  is  the  yard,  where  is  the  place"  (although  prisoner  has  frequently  been  in 
the  yard  and  walked  up  and  down  it) .  I  then  took  a  candle  and  showed  him  the 
yard,  and  on  my  standing  at  the  door  to  allow  him  to  pass,  he  stood  still  opposite 
me.  I  then  went  into  the  yard  to  show  him  across ;  he  followed  me,  and  on  my 
standing  still  at  the  other  side  he  stood  still  as  well.  I  then  returned  into  the  house 
and  the  prisoner  followed  closely  after  me.  My  daughters  had  been  watehing  the 
prisoner  and  me.  and  w^e  met  them  in  the  hall.  The  prisoners  manner  was  so  extra- 
ordinary throughout  that  we  could  not  help  laughing  :  he  joined  in  the  laugh,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  his  room — he  looking  over  the  balusters  as  he  was  going.  About 
half  an  hour  after  this  took  place,  I  hea^  the  prisoner  come  down  sUurs,  walk  across 
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ihe  yard,  and  then  returned  and  went  to  his  room  again,  and  this  he  oontinued  to 
do  until  about  a  quarter  to  three  on  the  Saturday  morning,  when  he  very  hurriedly 
left  his  room,  went  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  street  door.  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  and  saw  him  leaning  against  the  railings,  holding  hia  head,  in  which  atti- 
tude he  stood  for  about  five  minutes  :  he  then  returned  into  the  house  and  went  to 
his  room. — That  during  the  whole  time  the  prisoner  lodged  in  my  house  he  appeared 
quite  miconsciuus  of  anything  that  was  passing,  nor  did  he  seem  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  conversation  that  was  addressed  to  him,  nor  indeed  the  meaning  of 
the  most  common- place  remarks  ;  but  his  conduct  was  both  melancholy  and  con- 
tradictory. Although  it  was  intensely  cold,  frost  and  snow  being  on  the  groimd, 
the  prisoner  had  a  fire  only  once  during  his  stay  with  me,  and  then  against  his  will. 
He  would  lie  on  the  outside  of  his  bed  with  the  window  wide  open,  and  declare  it 
was  very  warm  ;  in  fact,  whenever  I  mentioned  the  weather  he  would  insist  upon  its 
being  very  warm.  He  used  frequently  to  complain  about  his  head,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  forehead  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh  my  head,  my  head."  I  also  declare  that  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  previous  to  the  2GUi  or  2Sth  December,  and  that  his 
conduct  whilst  in  my  house,  up  to  the  day  of  the  murder,  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
though  no  one  spoke  to  me  about  doing  so,  I  considered  it  my  duty  voluntarily  to  go 
down  to  this  trial  and  say  what  I  knew.   And  I  make  this  declaration,  &c.,  &c. 

Declared  before  the  Magistrate  at  Marlborough- street^  on  the  2l8t  April,  1855. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  IN   FAVOUR   OF  THE  PBISONBR'S  INSANITT. 

Joseph  Hogg  Baller,  Esq.,  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  nrom, 
examined  by  Mr.  Lk  Breton,  for  the  prisoner, 

Q.  You  are  a  medical  practitioner  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  I  believe  1     ^.   I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  prisoner  at  Penshurst  ?    A .   Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  come  to  you  about?  A,  1  have  attended  him  upon  sevenl 
occasions  ;  the  first  attendance  was  about  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  suffering 
from  congestion  of  the  liver  and  piles. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  his  losing  his  wife  at  Penshurst?    A,   I  do. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  That  was  early  in  January,  1854. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  upon  him ?  A.  He  became  extremely  depressed  and 
dejected ;  and  I  used  to  notice  him  wandering  about  very  much  by  himself  in  a  very 
low,  desponding  state. 

Q.  Showing  symptoms  of  melancholia?     A.  Quite  so. 

By  Mb.  J  ustice  Erlk.  Q^  Is  there  any  difference  between  melancholy  and 
melancholia?     A.  I  believe  not. 

By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  Did  he  work  at  his  employment  as  before?  A.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  lie  <lid  for  a  short  time  after  his  wife's  death. 

Q.  Then  did  he  apply  to  you  about  an  abscess  that  he  had?     A,  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wluit  time  that  was  ?     A.  That  was  in  April,  1854. 

Q.  How  did  he  behave  then?  A.  I  found  him,  upon  examination,  suffering 
from  an  abscess  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  eventually  terminated  in  fistula^  for 
which  I  operated  upon  him. 

Q.  Wliat  sort  of  an  operation  was  that?  A.  Of  a  very  slight  character  ;  it  was 
a  fistula  of  a  very  trivial  nature. 

Q.  How  did  he  express  himself  to  you  about  his  symptoms?  A,  He  appealed 
to  be  very  anxious  about  himself,  exaggerating  everything ;  fancying  he  was 
going  to  die,  imd  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  should  recover  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  reason  with  him  about  being  operated  upon?  A,  I  did,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  huii  to  consent. 

Q,  He  became  unusually  irritable,  did  he  not?  A.  After  the  operation,  during 
the  time  of  the  healing  of  this  little  wound,  he  became  vei-y  impatient,  and  very 
violent,  and  very  irritable,  and  really  eventually  unmanageable. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  operation,  during  the  healing  of  the  wound?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  di-essings  or  bandages  to  it  ?     A,  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  do?  A.  Every  day  or  every  night  I  found  that  he  had 
removeii  them ;  and  not  only  had  he  removed  them  and  torn  them  away,  but  ho  had 
been  pulling  himself  about ;  so  that  he  broke  any  little  adhesions  that  might  have 
taken  place,  and  thus  pi*evented  the  wound  from  healing  properly. 
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Q.  Was  the  wound  likely  to  produce  much  paint  ^.  No  ;  some  degree  of  sore- 
ness, but  not  pain.  You  will  understand  that  the  operation  produced  pain,  but  not  else. 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  tearing  away  those  bandages?  A.  That  it 
prevented  the  wound  from  healing  as  well  as  it  would  have  done  otherwise,  and 
also  protracted  the  healing. 

Q.  What  did  his  conduct  become  after  that?  A,  He  stiU  continued  yery  violent 
and  unmanageable,  and  ungovernable. 

Q.  Were  the  people  in  the  house  kind  and  attentive  to  him?  A,  Exceedingly 
so — remarkably  so. 

Q.  Could  they  pacify  him  or  keep  him  in  order?  A.  I  believe  they  did  for  a 
time ;  but  he  would  break  out  again  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  After  that,  did  he  place  himself  under  some  other  person  ?  I  believe  he  went 
away  from  Penshurst,  did  he  not?  A.  He  went  away  from  Fenshurst.  I  should 
mention  that  he  had  a  strange  delusion  with  regard  to  this — that  his  water  passed 
through  this  fistulous  opening ;  which  was  perfectly  absurd,  because  before  he  left 
roe  the  wound  was  healed;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous. 

Q.  You  considered  that  to  be  a  mental  delusion  ?     A,  Utterly—quite  so. 

Q.  As  a  medical  man,  having  observed  these  symptoms  and  these  circumstances, 
what  was  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner!  A.  I  considered  hia 
mind  in  a  ver^  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

Crosa-exarmned  hy  Mb.  Bodkin.  Q,  I  believe  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
operation  which  you  performed  was  one  calculated  to  give  great  pain  ?  A,  Not 
great  pain. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  it  performed  upon  yourself?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  not  evince  the  symptoms  that  a  man  would  who  was  suffering  from 
pain?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  I  suppose  that  you  would  judge  of  whether  an  operation  is 
painful  or  not?  A,  Under  some  circumstances ;  but  some  persons  can  endure  paim 
much  better  tlian  others. 

Q.  He  acted  as  a  man  who  felt  that  the  pain  was  very  great  ?     A.  Tea. 

Q.  And  was  a  person  impatient  under  pain  ?  A,  He  did  not  manifest  so  much 
impatience  then  as  afterwards  ;  at  the  time  of  the  operation  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  submit  to  it, — I  had  to  persuade  him. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  abscess  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  then  find  a  fistulous  opening  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  rectum ?     A.  1  did. 

Q.  Bid  you  follow  that  ?     il.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  it  out ?    A.  1  did. 

Q.  That  is,  you  introduced  the  knife  into  the  rectum,  and  cut  out  the  diseased 
part  ?  A.  1  introduced  the  knife  into  the  wound,  and  my  finger  int  the  rectmn, 
and  then  drew  it  through,  and  thus  divided  the  parts  intervening. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  as  being  an  operation  that  was  not  attended 
with  considerable  pain  ?  ii .  I  do,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  was  a  very  small  and 
a  very  trivial  one — I  mean  the  wound  itself. 

Q.  There  was  an  external  abscess?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  a  wound  in  that  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  also  make  another  wound  in  the  fistulous  communication  with  the 
rectum  ?     A,  I  made  a  wound  by  cutting  through. 

Q.  Then  you  cut  from  the  abscess,  inwards?    A.  I  cut  outwards. 

Q.  Then  you  cut  the  abscess  last,  did  you?  A.  No;  the  abscess  was  opened 
first  of  alL 

Q.  Then  you  introduced  the  knife  into  the  interior  of  the  rectum,  axui  drew  it 
outwards  ?  A .  Not  exactly  that ;  I  introduced  the  knife  into  the  wound,  and  my 
finger  into  the  roctum,  and  then  drew  it  out. 

By  Mr.  Justice  £rlk.  Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  put  your  knife 
further  in  the  second  operation,  than  the  wound  for  the  opening  of  the  abecess  ? 
A.  I  do  so. 

Q.  You  put  your  finger  into  the  i^ectum  ;  you  put  the  knife  into  the  rectum  as 
far  as  you  thought  the  fistula  extended,  and  Uien  drew  the  knife  out»  opening  the 
fistub?     A.  Yes. 

d2 
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By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Then  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  introdooe  Bomething  to 
make  it  adhere  ?    A.  A  piece  of  lint. 

Q.  The  ordinary  operations  of  nature  would  interfere  with  that^  would  it  not? 
^.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  would  keep  up  a  certain  extent  of  irritation  and  pain,  would  it  not  ? 
A.  No  ;  because  if  the  lint  was  properly  introduced,  and  kept  in,  it  woold  prevent 
anything  from  passing  in  that  way  by  the  wound. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Eble.  Q.  How  so,  if  the  wound  was  in  the  rectom  ?  A .  The 
lint  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  healing  it  up  from  the  bottom. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  surely  when  an  operation  of  nature  took  place,  it  must 
affect  a  wound  so  circumstanced  ?     A.  No,  not  if  the  lint  was  w^  introduced. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  an  exudation  from  the  body  would  not  touch  the  lint! 
A.  Yes,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  And  remove  it,  in  all  probability?     A,  No. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  a  source  of  irritation  to  a  nervous  person,  would  it  not? 
A,  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  that  he  appeared  to  labour  under  the  notion  that  water  or 
foces  came  by  that  wound ?     A.  Water — ^his  urine. 

Q.  And  he  tore  off  the  bandages  ?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  retarded,  to  some  extent,  and  of  course  aggravated  his  suffisrings  ? 
A ,  He  did  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  find  patients  very  frequently  irritable  and  impatient  under  pain  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  he  was  unusually  so. 

Q.  He  was  very  much  depressed  in  mind,  was  he  not,  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  ? 
A,  He  was. 

Q,  And  then  brought  down  still  lower  by  this  attack  of  disease  T     A .  Tea. 

Q.  Not  in  a  good  state  to  sustain  an  attack  of  this  kind  ?     A .  No. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  thought  his  mind  unsettled ;  will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  I  said  so  for  this  reason,  that  I  found  he  was  complaining 
again  and  again  to  me  of  this  extraordinary  and  unfounded  delusion  with  regard  to 
his  passing  his  urine  in  this  manner. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason,  was  it  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  under  your  care  altogether?  A,  I  think  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month. 

Q.  And  then  you  lost  sight  of  him  ?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  at  Simmonds'  when  you  were  attending  him?  A,  I  think  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  go  anywhere  else  afterwards  at  Penshurst ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  think 
he  then  came  to  London. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  in  better  spirits  when  he  left  ?  A .  No  ;  he  appeared 
very  much  the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  just  before  he  left  ?  A .  No,  I  think  not  for  a  fortnight 
before  he  left. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  The  witness  speaks  of  more  than  one  operation ; 
was  that  the  case  ?  A .  Yes,  the  first  operation  was  only  the  abscess  ;  the  next  was 
the  operation  for  the  fistula,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  a  couple  of  small  pilec. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  was  there  between  the  opening  the  abscess,  and  the 
operation  for  the  fistula  ?  A,  I  think  it  was  on  the  following  day  that  I  operated 
for  the  fistula. 

Q.  Then  was  there  another? — Cook  speaks  of  three  operations.  A.  There  was  no 
further  operation  as  far  as  cutting  was  concerned  ;  there  was  the  dressing. 

Mitchell  Hknrt,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  tirom, 
examined  by  Mr.  Le  Breton,  for  the  prisoner. — 

Q.  Wliat  are  you  by  profession  ?     A.  1  am  a  surgeon. 

Q.  You  are  att-xhed  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  I  believe  ?  A.  I  am  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  Miildlesex  Hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  admission  of  the  prisoner  at  that  institution  ?    A .  Yea. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  was  that ?  A,  I  referred  to  the  book  and  found  that  it  was 
the  17th  of  August. 

Q,  Did  you  visit  him  ?     A.  1  did. 
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Q,  Wafi  that  soon  after  his  admission?  A,  Almost  immediately,  either  the 
same  day  or  the  day  after. 

Q,  How  did  you  find  him  ?    A,  Exceedingly  depressed. 

Q,  What  was  his  bodily  ailment  ?    A.  He  had  the  remains  of  a  small  fistula. 

Q.  Was  it  at  all  of  a  serious  nature  ?  ^.  It  was  so  trifling  that  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  allow  you  to  lode  at  it  ?    I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  became  exceedingly  excited  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned,  and  showed  great  tenx>r  of  any  examination,  or  of  anything  being  done 
that  could  at  all  give  him  pain. 

Q.  What  further  did  ^u  observe  in  his  manner  at  that  time  when  you  first  saw 
him  ?    A,  Great  irritability,  and  great  excitability,  and  extreme  depression. 

Q,  In  what  condition  was  the  sore  place,  or  the  diseased  part  ?  A .  There  was 
the  remains  of  a  fistula,  a  very,  very  small  sore,  which  had  not  healed. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  it !    A,  1  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?    il .  I  divided  a  very  little  bit  of  skin  that  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  any  thins  I  A,  I  told  him  that  his  complaint  was  exceed- 
ingly trifling,  and  that  he  would  get  well  immediately ;  in  &ct,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  his  having  come  into  the  hospital. 

Q.  And  upon  that  did  he  say  or  do  anything  I  A.  He  put  up  his  hands  in  aa 
entreatinff  manner,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken  English,  "  My  fistule,  my  fistule !" 

Q.  Did  he  upon  that  occasion,  or  the  next  time  you  saw  him,  tell  you  anything 
about  water  ^  A.  1  think  that  was  the  next  tune  that  I  saw  him — ^be  stated  that 
his  water  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  this  fistula. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  upon  that  head  ?    A,  Very  carefully. 

Q,  Was  there  any  ground  for  it  ?    A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Did  you  reason  with  him  about  it  t  A,  I  examined  him  repeatedly  upon  sub- 
sequent days,  and  reasoned  with  him  and  showed  him  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  case ;  I  passed  an  instrument  into  his  bladder,  and  showed  him  in  every 
way  that  it  was  an  impossibility. 

Q.  Did  what  you  said  produce  any  effect  upon  him  t  A,  It  did  not  apptoar  to  do 
80 ;  and  I  saw  subsequently  more  clearly  that  it  produced  no  effect  upon  him,  when 
he  became  an  out-patient. 

Q,  When  did  he  leave  the  hospital  ?    A,  "Re  left  on  the  2nd  of  Septonber. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  cholera  patients  were  admitted  ?  A,  Yes,  m  consequence 
of  requiring  the  beds  for  cholera  patients. 

Q.  Did  he  then  become  an  out-patient  ?    A,  He  then  became  an  out-patient. 

Q,  Whilst  he  was  an  out-patient,  had  he  anything  at  all  the  matter  with  him  f 
A .  He  had  no  bodily  ailment. 

Q.  He  was  cured  of  that  ?    A .  He  was  cured. 

Q.  Of  his  bodily  aihnent?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  still  talk  about  the  water  passing  through  the  fistula t  A.  Whenever 
he  came  that  was  the  statement  that  he  maide,  that  his  water  passed  through  the 
fistula. 

Q.  You  still  argued  vdth  him  about  it  ?  A.  1  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  melancholy  condition,  and  his  apparently  friendless  condition,  to 
show  him  that  it  was  absurd. 

Q,  1  believe  your  expression  was  that  you  might  aa  well  have  talked  to  a  stone 
wall  ?    A,  Yes,  you  might  as  well  have  talked  to  a  stone  walL 

Q,  Having  observed  the  prisoner  for  this  length  of  time,  what  was  your  opinion 
as  a  medical  man  as  to  his  mental  condition !  il.  I  could  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  not  of  sound  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  his  power  of  iudgment !  A,  From  that  cir- 
cumstance he  had  no  power  of  judging,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of  that  which, 
was  an  absurdity — which  did  not  exist. 

Q.  Then  you  considered  that  there  was  clearly  the  existence  of  mental  delusion  f 
A .  No  doubt  it  was  so. 

Q,  You  did  not  see  him  again  after  he  left  the  hospital,  I  believe  ;  did  you  see 
him  when  he  was  brought  m\  A.  I  saw  him  very  shortly  alter, — ^he  was  attending 
at  the  hospital  as  an  out-patient. 

Q.  But  I  mean  after  he  ceased  to  attend  1    A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  hospitaL 
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Crosi-txamined  by  Mr.  BoDKiir.  Q.  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  he  wmm  a  peraon 
of  unsound  mind  ?     A.  1  have  said  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  not  of  Bound  mind. 

Q.  Is  there  a  distinction  then  between  the  two  ?  A,  1  mean  his  mind  was  not 
sound  in  that  particular. 

Q,  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  man  being  not  of  sound  mind,  and  hang  of 
unsound  mind  ?  ^ .  I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  but  I  wish  to  be  carefiily  becMise 
I  have  reflected  carefully  about  what  I  had  to  say. 

JSy  Mb.  Justice  Eble.  Q.  Your  words  are  '*  I  have  no  doubt  his  mind  was  not 
sound  in  that  particular,  respecting  his  water  T  il.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  mind 
was  not  sound,  and  that  it  was  shown  in  that  particular. 

JSy  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Your  opinion  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  mind  is  based 
entirely  upon  that  fact  ?    A .  Not  entirely. 

Q.  Upon  what  else  is  it  based?  A.  From  his  exceeding  depression  and  mdan- 
choly,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  I  never  could  get  any  connected  stoiy  from 
him  ;  I  never  could  get  from  him  any  account  of  how  he  came  to  suffer  from  fistula^ 
who  had  operated  upon  him,  or  any  intelligible  account  at  any  time ;  his  mind 
seemed  incapable  of  connecting  his  ideas  together. 

Q.  Was  he  not  very  much  depressed  ?    A,  Exceedingly  depressed. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  thought  he  had  been  ul  or  unskilfully  treated  W 
the  surgeon  who  had  operated  upon  him  ?  ^.  He  said  very  little  about  that ;  I 
have  an  impression  that  he  said  something  of  the  kind  when  first  I  saw  him, — ^noi 
that  he  had  been  ill-treated.    - 

Q.  I  believe  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer  the  surgeon,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
prisoner  told  you  ?  A .  No  ;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer  after  the  crime  was  oommitted, 
when  I  found  who  it  was.  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  my  duty  to  say  that  idiich  I 
knew  ;  therefore  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer. 

Q.  Did  not  the  prisoner  give  you  the  means  of  inquiring  about  the  fistula,  and 
the  operation,  in  consequence  of  which  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Balier  ?  A .  He  told  me 
in  answer  to  the  question,  that  Mr.  Bailer  operated  upon  him. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  been  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Bailer ;  did  he  tell  you  thai 
he  did  not  think  it  was  skilfully  performed  ?  A .  No,  he  did  not  say  anything 
about  it 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  he  did  ?  A.  I  said  when  he  first  entered  the  hospital  my 
impression  was  that  he  spoke  of  his  fistula, — that  it  had  been  operated  upon,  and  no 
gfood  had  been  done  by  it ;  but  the  question  as  to  who  had  operated  upon  him, 
was  put  recently,  when  in  the  hospital  with  his  wound  ;  I  then  asked  him  who  had 
operated  upon  him. 

Q.  Was  he  suffering  under  piles  when  he  first  came  in  ?    A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  not  piles  I    A,  There  were  not. 

Q.   Are  you  positive  ?     A.   Positive. 

Q.  Is  fistula  a  disease  likely  to  return  ?  A.  It  frequently  does  return.  I  know 
that  when  I  last  saw  him  he  was  not  suffering  imder  fistula, — when  I  last  examined 
him. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?     A.  That  was  just  previous  to  the  murder. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  in  Newgate  ?    ^.  I  have  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  state  of  the 
fistula,  how  had  the  operation  been  performed — could  you  judge  ?  A,  The  parts 
were  quite  sound  where  the  fistub  was  ;  it  had  been  performed  in  the  most  skilful 
manner ;  it  had  evidently  been  very  slight  and  the  parts  were  perfectly  sound, 
with  the  exception  of  that  little  hole  of  skin. 

Q,  Which  you  say  was  very  trifling  ?    A.  The  merest  remains  of  a  little  sore. 

John  Conollt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  M'Entesb.     Q.  Tou  have 
devoted  yourself  for  a  number  of  years,  I  believe,  to  the  question  of  insanity 
A .  For  a  great  number  of  years. 

Q,  How  many  years !    ^ .  I  am  afraid  more  than  thirty. 

Q.  Have  you  given  your  attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  insanity  during 
that  time  I  A .  For  the  last  sixteen  years  1  may  say  exclusively, — at  least>  1  practise 
exclusively  in  that  department  of  medicine. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  during  the  whole  of  this  trial  to-day  in  court  !  ^ .  I 
have. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  who  haye  been  examined  ? 
A.  Everyone. 

Q.  From  hearing  that  evidence,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  I 

[This  question  was  objected  to.] 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  t 
A,  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  that  opinion?  A.  The  opinion  is — I  agree  with  the  last  witness — 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  of  sound  mind^at  the  time  when  these  circumstances  that 
have  been  mentioned  occurred^-especially  the  delusion,  which  is  perfectly  incon- 
sistent ; — a  man  cannot  be  of  sound  mind  and  have  an  absolute  delusion. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  You  agree  that  the  prisoner  was  not  of  sound  mind 
in  respect  of  the  delusion  of  his  water  passing  through  the  place  where  the  fistula 
had  been  ?  A,  Yes,  I  conceive  that  is  a  delusion  utterly  inconsistent  with  sound- 
ness of  mind. 

Bt/  Mr.  M'Entber.     Q,  What  other  facts  would  you  draw  this  inference  fromt 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  grounds  upon  which  you  found 
that  opinion  ?  A .  An  apparent  change  of  character :  from  being  a  very  mild  and 
inoffensive  person,  to  becoming  sometimes  excited,  sometimes  melancholy  ;  his 
thoughts  often  dwelling  upon  suicide,  and  eventually,  from  inadequate  causes^ 
committing  a  great  crime. 

By  Mr.  M'Entrer.  Q.  From  all  those  circumstances  you  give  your  opinion 
about  his  state  of  mind  ?  A .  That  would  be  my  medical  opinion  if  such  a  case  wia 
laid  before  me  in  any  shape. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Have  you  formed  in  your  mind  any  notion  of  what 
is  an  adequate  motive  for  a  great  crime?  A,  No,  I  speak  only  of  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  motive. 

Q.  But  if  a  person  speaks  of  the  absence  of  an  adequate  motive,  it  seems  to  me 
to  require  that  the  person  who  uses  that  term,  meaning  ity  should  have  a  notion  of 
what  is  an  adequate  motive ?  A.  I  conceive  that  a  stronger  mind  than  that  of  the 
prisoner  may  be  driven  to  crime  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  ;  but  they  mutt 
be  much  more  severe  and  trying,  it  appears  to  me,  than  those  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  subjected. 

Q.  Have  you  any  measure  for  the  intensity  of  love?  A,  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  any. 

Q.  Would  the  pain  of  rejected  love  be  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  it  ?  A.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  questions  of  that  kiud. 

Q.  I  am  obliged  to  put  it  to  you,  because  your  opinion  is  founded  upon  certain 
assumed  facts ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ascertain  what  facts  are  assumed  by  you  as 
the  ground  of  your  opinion?  A,  U  I  might  explain  myself,  I  should  say  that^ 
supposing  the  deceased  person,  the  man  who  was  murdered,  had  murdered  the 
object  of  the  prisoner's  love,  or  some  violent  offence  of  that  kind  was  given. 

Q.  If  the  object  of  attack  was  the  person  who  had  prevented  the  continuance  of 
an  attachment,  would  that  be  a  ground  of  hostility  and  revenge?  A,  I  should 
think  not  at  all,  in  a  person  whose  mind  continued  sound.  It  might  be  a  subject  of 
great  offence  and  continued  pain,  but  not  to  lead  to  murder  and  outrage. 

Q.  Will  any  degree  of  attachment,  and  separation  from  the  object  of  it^  form  a 
motive  for  revenge?  A,  No  doubt  it  might,  and  in  different  ways  in  different 
minds. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  of  a  tendency  to  assassination  in  different  people?  A.  No 
doubt. 

Q.  Is  the  Italian  temperament  more  swayed  to  fatal  revenge  from  jealousy  than 
more  northern  people?    A.  I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  so. 

Q.  So  that,  as  to  the  facts  certainly  proved,  jrour  opinion  would  rest  upon  the 
delusion  with  respect  to  the  water  passing  through  the  fistula?  A,  That  I  think 
quite  a  decided  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 
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This  closed  the  evidence  on  both  sides ;  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M^Murdo  and  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland 
was  given  after  the  evidence  for  the  defence  had  closed,  it  being  ad- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bailer,  Dr. 
Conolly,  and  Mr.  Henry.  It  was  anticipated  that  Mr.  Shaw,  who  had 
been  subpoenaed  by  the  Treasury,  would  also  have  been  called  on  this 
side,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutors  declined 
to  place  him  before  the  jury  ;  and  as  the  case  was  closed,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  could  not  then  call  him.  They  could  only  remonstrate 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding,  but  m  vain. 

Mr.  M*Entcer  then  replied  for  the  prisoner  on  the  whole  case.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  prosecutor ;  after  which  the  Judge 
charged  the  jury,  who  retired  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

This  seems  the  proper  occasion  on  which  to  mention  the  damning 
effect  produced  by  the  observations  addressed  by  the  Judge  to 
Dr.  Bailer,  who  had  employed  the  term  melancholia,  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  difference  between  mehnchoUa  and  tnelancholy.  It  is 
only  those  who  were  present  at  the  trial  that  can  properly  appreciate 
the  thrill  of  horror  that  passed  through  the  minds  of  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  when  this  inquiry  was  followed  by  a  meny 
laugh.  When  was  a  judge's  jest  thrown  away?  Alas  for  truth! 
ridicule  is  often  a  more  j)otent  weapon  than  the  tongue  of  the  ablest 
advocate.  It  was  also  sad  to  hear  the  repeated  disagreement  between 
the  Judge  and  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel.  On  one  occasion,  his 
Lordship  told  that  gentleman,  in  reference  to  one  of  his  questions  ad- 
dressed to  a  medical  witness,  that  the  witness  could  not  understand 
what  was  meant,  that  he  (the  Judge)  could  not  understand  what 
was  meant,  and  that  he  was  sure  the  coimsel  himself  did  not  know 
what  he  meant. 

Who  would  give  much  for  a  prisoner's  chance  after  this  ? 

Pass  we  now  to  what  occun-ed  after  the  fatal  verdict  had  been  given, 
and  after  the  dreaded  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  comment  or  observation  from  the 
Judge. 

Mr.  Shaw  immediately  addressed  a  communication  to  Sir  Geor^ 
Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State,  stating  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Conolly  and  Mr.  Henry,  he  also  signed  a  memorial  urging  that  the 
execution  of  the  imhappy  man  might  be  sta^^ed  until  certain  docu- 
ments could,  without  delay,  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
it  was  believed  would  greatly  extend  and  strengthen  the  evidence  of 
his  insanity.  A  reply  was  received,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible 
to  interfere  or  delay  the  execution  on  a  general  statement  of  tins  kind. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  most  active  steps  were  taken.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  was  collected  and  at- 
tested before  different  magistrates,  and  then  laid  before  those  medical 
men  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  insanity  would  be  likely  to 
carry  weight  with  the  Government  and  with  the  country.  These 
various  gentlemen  made  themselves  masters  of  the  facts, — ^no  very  easy 
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matter,  considering  the  mass  of  documents  to  be  read — and  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  the  following  memorial,  together  with  the  evidence  in  full,  a 
synopsis  of  it  for  easy  reference,  a  short  explanatory  letter,  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which  wo  also  reprint,  was  sent  to  Sir  Geoi^e 
Grey.  An  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  had  previously  been 
requested  by  these  gentlemen,  but  was  refused. 

"  Memarial  to  Sir  George  Orey,  Bart.,  M.P,,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  favour  of  Luigi  Buranelli. 

'^  We,  the  undersigned  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  having  carefully  examined  the 
evidence  hereunto  annexed,  relative  to  the  case  of  Luigi  BuranelU,  now  lying  in 
Newgate  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder,  do  hereby  express  our  solemn  and 
matured  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime. 
"  We  do  further  affirm  that  had  we  been  consulted  on  the  evidence  now  dis- 
closed, as  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  before  the  act  was  perpetrated, 
we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  subjecting  him  to  medical  treatment  for 
mental  disease. 

*'  We,  therefore,  are  confident  that  had  the  prisoner  been  in  a  different  rank  of 
life,  such  steps  would  have  been  taken  respecting  him  as  would  in  all  probability 
have  prevented  the  commission  of  the  murder  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  earnestly 
pray  that  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  may  not  be  carried  into  execution  in 
the  case  of  a  person  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  a  lunatic  when  he  perpetrated 
the  act  for  which  his  life  has  been  declared  forfeited. 

(Signed)  *'  John  Conolly,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician 

to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  kc. 
'*  William  Balt,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to 
the    Millbank    Prison,     Assistant    Phy- 
sician to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 
"  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
*'  Alexander  Shaw,  F.R.C.8.,  Surgeon  to  the 

Middlesex  Hospital,  &c. 
"  MrrcHELL  Henry,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c." 

On  Friday  evening,  the  27th  instant,  a  reply  was  received,  stating 
that  the  law  must  take  its  course. 

The  only  hope  now  that  the  idea  of  the  man's  insanity  had  been 
utterly  repudiated  and  set  at  nought  was,  that  a  public  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary  relative  to  the  indecency  of  executing  an  unfortunate 
creature  who  had  been  deprived  on  his  trial  of  such  material  evidence 
as  that  of  Mr.  Shaw,  might  be  attended  with  some  effect.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Bright  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
short  but  able  speech  on  that  same  night,  but  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  Sir  George  Grey.  On  the  Saturday  morning,  a  further 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  the  Home  Secretary,  and  a  gentleman 
who  holds  the  highest  medical  position  in  this  country  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  again  brought  under  his  notice  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility incurred  in  executing  a  criminal  respecting  whose  insanity  such 
overwhelming  evidence  existed.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  No  doubt 
a  painful  but  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  closed  the  doors  of  mercy,  and 
the  unhappy  man  was  doomed  to  die. 

Still  one  ray  of  hope  remained.  The  suppression  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
evidence,  simply  because  it  was  favourable  to  the  prisoner, — for,  from 
his  long-continued  observation  of  the  man,  before  and  after  the  murder, 
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he  considered  him  '^  insane,  and  incapahle  of  distinguishing^  right  firom 
wrong," — seemed  a  circumstance  so  subversive  of  justice,  and  so  contraij 
to  our  English  notion  of  fair  play,  that,  on  Sunday  night,  the  opinion 
of  an  advocate,  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learning  than  for  his 
humanity,  was  taken  as  to  any  legal  point  that  might  be  urged.  Law 
and  equity  are  not  always,  however,  synonymous — and  here,  though 
equity  was  on  the  side  of  humanity,  it  was  found  that  strict  hiw 
could  give  no  aid.  Sick  at  heart,  men  not  readily  moved,  and  whose 
profession  popular  opinion  sometimes  believes  to  deaden  the  feelings, 
turned  sorrowfully  away.  The  Judge  had  already  refused  an  interview 
to  one  of  their  number,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  "  no  further  power 
in  the  matter,  and  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  to  decline  holding 
any  conmmuication  whatever  respecting  it;'*  still,  respect  for  the  pure 
and  unbiassed  administration  of  justice  might  perhaps  influence  him, 
and,  as  a  last  etibrt,  he  was  sought.  Alas!  he  had  gone  to  his 
country  seat,  and  a  very  few  hours  afterwards  Buranelli  had  ceased  to 
live. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  the  public  were  duly  informed  by  the 
following  account,  which  appeared  in  the  evening  papers  of  the  day  of 
the  execution,  the  80th  of  April : — 

"  The  fatal  moment  having  arrived,  the  mournful  procession  was  formed.  The 
frame  of  the  wretched  man  trembled  violently,  and  at  first  lie  could  not  proceed 
without  the  assistance  of  Father  Gavazzi,  who  walked  by  bis  side  reading  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible,  to  which  be  audibly  and  fei-veutly  responded,  from  the  cell  to  the 
scaffold,  where  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  sheriffs  and  the  officials,  the  chapel 
bell  of  the  prison  sending  forth  its  terrible  knell,  which  acted  as  a  signal  to  the 
crowd  outside.  The  shouts  and  cries  of  tlie  crowd  of  '  Hats  off,'  'Hats  off!'  rang 
terrifically  in  the  culprit's  ear,  and  he  trembled  very  much.  Father  Gavazzi 
assisted  him  up  the  steps,  when  he  recovered  his  firmness,  but  on  reaching  the 
platform  made  a  sudden  stop,  and  gazed  intently  upon  the  sea  of  human  faces  be- 
fore him,  and  trembled  violently.  Father  Gavazzi  spoke  words  of  encouragement 
to  him,  and  pointed  out  the  crowd  and  the  position  he  was  to  take  under  the  fatal 
beam  ;  he  then  mechanically,  but  in  a  trembling  manner,  gazed  up  earnestly  at  the 
chain  and  fatal  beam  for  a  few  seconds ;  when  he  had  withdrawn  lus  gaze,  he  bowed 
to  the  crowd  facing  him  and  then  to  those  on  his  right.  Calcraft  then  placed  the 
cap  over  his  head,  and  adjusted  tlie  fatal  noose.  Father  Gavazzi  conversing  with 
him  to  the  last,  which  from  his  standing  at  the  back  of  the  wretched  man,  instead 
of  the  front,  as  the  more  practised  and  rev.  ordinary  does,  caused  the  unfortunate 
man  to  turn  his  head.  Father  Gavazzi  then  left  the  platform,  Calcraft  shook  hands 
with  the  wretched  man,  descended  the  steps,  and  withdrew  the  fatal  bolt.  Would 
we  could  add  that  the  wretched  man  was  in  an  instant  banished  into  eternity ;  but 
it  was  otherwise ;  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  culprit  were  fearful  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  certainly  such  a  painful  and  frightful  picture  of  death  caused  by  hang- 
ing has  never  been  witnessed.  After  the  drop  fell,  the  wretched  man  became 
fearfully  convulsed,  and  from  the  incessant  and  almost  audible  breathing  and  heav- 
ing of  the  chest  for  several  minutes,  the  impression  became  general  that  Calcraft 
had  failed  to  adjust  the  noose  properly,  and  the  indignation  of  the  mob  became 
furious.  Cries  of  '  Shame,  shame  I'  '  It  is  murder !'  groans  and  hisses ;  and  still 
the  wretched  man  breathed  and  struggled  on,  his  chest  rising  and  fidhng  the  whole 
time.  In  this  horrible  state  did  the  wretched  man  hang  suspended  for  five  minutes^ 
before  death  put  an  end  to  his  fearful  sufferings.  The  indignation  of  the  mob  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  On  hearing  the  tumult,  Mr.  Sheriff  Alderman  Muggeridge 
stepped  forward  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  when  he  felt  horrified  at  the  sufferings 
of  the  wretched  man ;  but  from  inquiry  that  subsequently  took  place,  it  appears 
that  Calcraft  was  not  to  blame.     The  Sheriffs  were,  however,  very  much  annoyed. 
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and  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  be  present  when  the  body  was  cut  down,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  rope  had  been  properly  adjusted. 

"At  nine  o'clock,  Calcraft  ascended  the  scaffold  to  cut  down  the  body,  wlien  ho 
was  received  with  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation,  and  groaning  and  hissing,  until 
he  disappeared  from  the  scaffold,  having  cut  down  the  body, — the  Sherifis  not  allow- 
ing the  rope  to  be  removed  until  the  body  was  seen  by  the  surgeon.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  neck  by  the  surgeon,  he  said  it  had  been  properly  adjusted,  but  the 
severe  struggles  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  body." 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  esctct  truth  in  all 
public  matters,  to  observe,  that  the  alleged  "  extreme  lightness  of  the 
body"  was  a  mere  myth.  Buranelli  was  a  stout  heavy  man,  con- 
siderably above  the  average  weight. 

Tlie  opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Sutherland  must  have  been  a  very 
tenacious  one ;  for,  previous  to  the  execution,  two  interviews  were  had 
with  that  gentleman,  in  which,  after  Mr.  Shaw's  testimony,  of  whose 
nature  he  was  ignorant  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  l)r.  Sutherland  was  urged  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  stating  that  he  thought  Mr.  Shaw's  evidence  important,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  laid  before  the  jury,  and  that  the  case  was 
not  entirely  free  from  doubt.  Acting,  doubtless,  under  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  Dr.  Sutherland  declined  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected 
with  this  case,  that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Shaw,  or  to  Mr. 
Henry,  or  to  any  one  who  had  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  to 
be  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination  which  was  made  very 
shortly  after  the  execution ;  but,  in  due  time,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  pubhc  journals.  After  the  execution,  "  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body  was  made  by  the  medical  superintendent  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital"  (the  asylum  to  which  Dr.  Sutherland  is 
physician),  "  when  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  healthy,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  of  the  jury  as  to  the 
sanity  of  the  man,  and  his  consequent  responsibility  for  the  crime  into 
which  his  nature  had  impelled  him."  Strange  notions  of  the  value  of 
post  mortem  examinations  in  the  brain  of  the  insane  must  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  paragraph ;  and  stranger 
notions  too  of  professional  etiquette  by  those  who  could  make  that  ex- 
amination in  the  absence  of  all  who  had  previously  been  in  attend- 
ance on  the  prisoner,  or  had  striven  to  arrest  his  fate. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  be  assured  that  every  state- 
ment in  the  preceding  narrative  is  strictly  accurate,  the  result  of  much 
labour,  and  derived,  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned,  from  the  short- 
hand writer's  notes,  and  in  other  respects  from  the  accumulated 
testimony  of  those  present  at  the  trial. 
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APPENDIX, 

Containing  the  Document  foricarded  hy  AL£XAia>£B  Shaw,  Esq.,  the 
Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  Sir  Geoboe  Gbey. 

In  August  last  I  was  applied  to  by  M.  Battoni,  an  Italum,  for  m  letter  of 
admission  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  for  Buranelli,  then  residing  at  Penahoni^ 
and  whom  he  represented  as  suffering  from  a  very  bad  fistula,  which  caused  hii 
urine  to  escape  from  behind.  He  had  undergone  an  operation  which,  it  was  all^ped^ 
had  been  badly  performed.  I  fancied  that  uie  case  must  be  one  of  fistula  in  perineo^ 
or  perhaps  recto- vesical  fistula.  Accordingly  I  furnished  him  with  a  letter,  and  on 
the  17th  of  August  Buranelli  was  admitted  into  Handel's  ward  under  2kfr.  Heniy, 
then  acting  for  Mr.  De  Morgan,  whose  week  it  was  for  receiving  new  cases. 

Soon  after  liis  admission  Mr.  Henry  told  me  that  the  patient  was  altogether 
mistaken  about  his  complaint — that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  superficial  fistula 
in  ano — and  he  wished  me  to  examine  it  along  with  him,  as  the  patient  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  misery  about  it. 

We  had  much  trouble  in  getting  the  patient  to  submit  to  an  examination ;  he 
exhibited  signs  of  terror  beyond  what  is  usual,  and  behaved  like  a  child ;  but  we  at 
length  got  a  satisfactory  examination. 

All  that  I  could  see  was,  on  the  left  side  of  the  anus,  a  flaccid  fold  of  the  skiD 
penetrated  by  a  sinus,  the  length  of  which  was  about  half  of  an  inch,  and  so  small 
that  the  probe  seemed  to  fill  it.  Its  internal  opening  was  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
and  there  was  no  branch-sinus  leading  more  deeply.  So  completely  superficial  was 
it,  that  I  took  it  to  be  (and  I  think  I  expressed  myself  at  the  time  to  that  effect)  the 
remains  of  an  external  pile,  which  having  suppurated  and  broken,  left  the  flap  of  skin 
hollow,  or  perforated  by  a  sinus. 

I  inserted  my  finger  into  the  anus,  and  felt  all  the  parts  above  the  sphincter,  and 
the  sphincter  itself,  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  After  the  examination,  Mr. 
Henry  divided  the  sinus  or  bridge  with  a  bistoury,  and  so  thin  were  the  parts  cat 
through,  that  there  was  scarcely  more  bleeding  Ihan  from  the  scratch  of  a  pin. 

During  the  patient's  stay  in  the  hospital,  which  was  till  September  2,  I  used  to 
observe  him  in  going  my  round  of  the  ward,  and  found  him  always  in  a  very  melan- 
choly mood.  When  in  bed  he  would  urgently  beg  me  to  look  at  his  fistula,  a  request 
with  which  I  once  or  twice  complied,  but  usually  declined,  for  when  I  did  look  at 
the  anus,  the  wound  was  scarcely  discernible,  and  I  was  assured  he  was  going  on 
quite  well.  The  '  *  Sister  *'  often  told  me  that  she  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
childish  man.  And  certainly  his  manner,  when  he  was  out  of  bed,  indicated  a 
lowness  of  spirits  and  timidity,  greater  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  out  of  a  mad- 
house. 

At  this  time  I  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  his  delusion 
about  his  disease,  and  the  view  that  I  took  of  him  was,  that  he  was  hypochon- 
driacal to  an  exaggerated  degree.  At  length  he  was  dischaiiged  in  order  to  make 
room  for  cholera  patients,  at  the  time  of  the  influx  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
September.  I  then  learned  that  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  hospital ;  upon  which 
I  remember  remarking  to  the  pupils,  how  strange  that  a  man  with  an  unaginary 
disease,  should  have  a  greater  terror  for  a  compliant  which  had  no  existence,  than 
for  such  a  formidable  and  real  one  as  cholera. 

I  did  not  see  more  of  him,  and  do  not  remember  hearing  more  of  him,  till  he 
came  under  my  care  on  the  7th  of  January,  1855,  for  his  self-inflicted  wound 
after  the  murder.  During  that  attendance,  which  lasted  for  twenty-two  days,  I 
did  not  perceive  anv  new  indications  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  But  I  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  say,  that  I  did  not  subject  him  to  any  examination  with  the  view  of 
testing  his  mental  condition.  When  I  first  visited  him,  he  recognised  me  and 
called  me  by  name.  While  operating  upon  him,  he  repeatedly  asked  for  chloroform, 
a  request  with  which  I  would  not  comply,  as  blood  trickled  down  his  throat,  and  I 
feared  that  from  the  insensibility  and  stcrtor  produced  by  the  inhalation,  spasm  of 
the  glottis  and  suffocation  might  take  pUice  from  the  irritation  of  the  blood  falling 
upon  the  glottis.  Besides  that,  he  continually  kept  crying,  "Let  me  die  —  let 
me  die."     Subsequently,  his  voice  and  manner  showed  great  meekness  and  respect^ 
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and  were  it  not  that  he  was  obviously  grieved  at  surviving  the  wound,  I  would 
have  said  that  he  was  remarkably  grateful  for  every  attention.  From  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  which  followed  the  injury,  he  must  have  suffered  much 
pain,  especially  during  the  first  week ;  yet  I  remarked  when  I  probed  the  wound 
(with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  wadding  of  the  pistol  lodged 
within  reach)  that  he  showed  none  of  the  extreme  timidity  and  shrinking  from  the 
touch,  which  he  had  done  when  his  supposed  fistula  had  formerly  been  examined ; 
he  did  not  wince  or  withdraw  his  head,  so  much  as  an  ordinary  patient  would  have 
done.  To  show  he  retained  the  delusion  about  the  water  flowing  from  his  fistula, 
I  was  present  when  Mr.  Henry  first  saw  him  after  his  readmission  for  the  pistol- 
wound  ;  and  that  gentleman  said  abruptly — *  *  Well,  how  is  your  fistula  f "  Buranelli, 
partly  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow,  answered  with  great  animation  and  an  air  of 
triumph — ''  Ob,  you  will  see  :  I  am  going  to  die  :  you  will  open  my  flesh  :  and  you 
will  see  that  I  am  rif  ht.     Aha !" 

The  conviction  which  I  now  entertain,  that,  when  Buranelli  committed  the 
murder,  his  mind  was  not  sound,  rests  mainly  on  his  delusion  concerning  the  urine 
passing  through  the  fistula. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  it  was  not  till  I  heard  that  Mr.  Henry  had 
formed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  man  was  insane,  that  1  had  a  full  account  of  the 
delusion,  or  considered  it  with  due  attention  in  reference  to  the  question  of  insaoity. 
But  before  I  went  into  court  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  ;  and 
had  I  been  examined,  I  would  have  said,  that  the  idea  of  the  patient  about  his 
urine,  was  an  intam  ddution — ^that  it  passed  the  boimds  of  an  illusion  from  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  was  an  evidence  of  insanity. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  general 
physician  and  to  the  general  surgeon  to  be  consulted  on  cases  of  hypochondriasis 
quite  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  than  to  the  physician  of  the  insane ;  and  as  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  varieties  of  that  disease,  I  do  not  consider 
it  presumptuous  to  place  my  opinion  against  that  of  physicians  following  the  special 
department  of  practice  referred  to. 

First,  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  urine  supfKMed  by  the  patient  to  flow  from  the 
fistula.  From  the  evidence  of  Flower,  the  sister  or  head  nurse  of  Forbes'  and 
Handel's  wards,  corroborated  by  that  of  the  nurse  in  Handel's  ward,  both  women 
in  whose  veracity  I  have  implicit  confidence,  and  who  were  in  hourly  attendance 
upon  him  for  sixteen  days,  it  is  clear  that  the  patient  imagined  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  escaped  from  him  from  behind  was  veiy  great.  The  expressions 
used  were,  that  he  thought  he  was  "  swimming  "  in  his  water— or  that  he  was 
'*  swamped  in  his  bed ;"  the  witnesses  further  said,  that  when  they  removed  him 
out  of  bed  and  showed  him  that  the  sheets  were  perfectly  dxy,  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  convinced ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  afterwards  he  would  repeat 
the  same  complaint,  alleging  that  he  was  again  swimming  in  his  water :  and  the 
same  thing  went  on  during  the  whole  day — ^to  such  an  extent  that  Sister  Flower, 
upon  being  questioned  after  the  trial,  said  that  it  was  not  six  times  only  during  the 
day,  but  more  probably  sixty  times,  that  he  repeated  the  complaint,  and  requested 
to  have  a  dry  sheet  to  replace  the  wet  one.  Indeed,  she  added,  he  so  completely  tired 
her  out  (and  the  sister  is  distinguished  for  her  painstaking  and  kindness)  that  she 
was  often  unwilling  to  go  into  the  ward  on  account  of  the  trouble  he  gave  her  ;  and 
this  she  mentioned  to  we  matron  at  the  time.  It  cannot  therefore  be  questioned 
that  the  patient  must  have  imagined  that  a  most  unusual  and  inordinate  quantity 
of  water  must  have  been  made  to  cause  all  this  suppoAed  wetness. 

Again,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  patient  imagined  that  this  large  quantity  of 
urine  was  passed,  and  the  time  of  its  passing ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  idea 
that  it  was  flowing  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  from  the  supposed  fistula ; 
when  he  awakened  out  of  sleep,  he  thought  he  was  swimming  in  water ;  and  when 
lying  ((uietly  in  bed  awake,  he  thought  the  same.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  he  had  the  notion,  which  would  doubtless  have  occurred  to  a  rational  mind, 
that  the  urine  would  escape  in  greatest  quantity  when  he  was  voluntarily  engaged 
in  emptying  his  bladder ;  he  never  stated  that  it  flowed  most  profusely  from  the 
fistula  at  these  times.  Moreover  it  never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  'him  that 
from  his  making  so  much  water  by  the  fistula,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  quantity  passed  in  the  natural  way. 
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The  chief  circumstance  therefore  in  the  patient's  delusion,  vrhich  influcfDoed  m 
in  considering  it  a  symptom  of  insanity,  and  not  a  mere  efieict  of  hypochoodnuii^ 
was,  that  in  none  of  the  many  points  relating  to  it,  could  his  Teaacm  or  oohhdm 
sense,  or  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  be  brought  to  correct  his  mistaken  notioiis — 
-when  he  both  saw  and  felt  that  the  sheets  of  his  bed  were  dry,  be  penisted  is 
thinking  that  they  were  wet — when  he  was  assured  that  no  communication  between 
the  bhmder  and  fistula  existed,  and  that  there  was  no  opening  near  the  anus  for  tk» 
escape  of  urine,  and  when  with  his  own  finger  he  might  have  yerified  that  assuraoei 
— he  continued,  nevertheless,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  to  insal 
the  contrary,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  miserable  despondency  on  acooont  of  it,  wbea 
he  mi^ht  have  known  that  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  his  idea,  the  urine  would 
have  flowed  most  copiously  during  the  act  of  micturition,  which  he  did  not  pivteiid 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  that  owing  to  the  continual  discharge  of  water,  as  he  suppose!^ 
from  the  fistula,  there  would  have  been  a  marked  diminution  in  tlie  quantiij 
evacuated  in  the  natural  way.  When  none  of  these  facts  induced  him  to  ivlinquiih 
the  idea,  it  showed  that  his  intellect  was  incapable  of  following  the  simplest  train  cf 
reasoning  in  regard  to  his  mala<ly.  This  confirms  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Meniy,  who 
on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Bodkin  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  Buranelli  was  not  of 
sound  mind,  stated  that  he  did  not  appear  able  to  command  his  thoughts  so  as  to 
give  a  consecutive  or  collected  description  of  his  complaint,  either  as  to  how  it  hid 
commenced,  when  he  had  been  operated  upon,  or  what  grounds  he  had  for  inwginiiig 
his  disease  to  be  so  bad  as  he  represented  it.  And  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  ests* 
blishcs  beyond  question  that  the  delusion  was  the  result  of  a  diweased  mind— -a  mind 
affected  with  hisanlti/f  and  Uable  to  disordered  associations,  the  connexions  of  which 
no  sane  person  could  trace  or  explain. 

And  here  I  beg  to  mako  an  observation  on  the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  These  gentlemen  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was 
affected  with  *'  hifpochondriaeia"  and  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  lilrlien  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  delusion  about  passing  the  urine  by  the  fistula,  they  affirmed  unheo- 
tatingly  that  it  proceeded  alone  from  hyi)ochoudriasis — a  complaint  consistent  with 
the  sound  mind  which  they  supposed  the  patient  to  possess — Dr.  Mayo  said  it  was  a 
tane  delusion  :  Dr.  Sutherland  said  it  was  not  a  delusion,  but  an  illusion.  Now, 
upon  being  asked  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  disease  called  "hypochondriasis, "  both 
the  latter  gentlemen  gave  a  correct  and  imobjectionable  explanation  of  it ;  they  said 
that  it  consisted  in  the  patient  having  a  complaint  of  a  slight  and  trivial  kind,  which 
the  morbid  sensations  of  the  sufferer  magnified  into  a  grave  and  alarming  one,  causing 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  deep  despondency  about  its  cure.  I  could  not,  however, 
agree  with  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  upon  being  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
with  an  object  which  was  patent  enough,  whether  hypochondriasis  was  a  disease  of  the 
brain  or  not,  answered  it  was  not ;  adding,  that  the  disease  was  seated  in  the 
ttamach ;  which  organ,  he  continued,  sent  up  erroneous  or  false  sensations  to  the 
brain,  thereby  producing  despondency  of  spirits  :  now,  if  that  opinion  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  signifies  that  the  stomach,  besides  the  powers  of  digestion,  has 
an  office  like  that  of  the  sensorium,  viz.,  a  power  of  judgment  and  comparison,  and 
of  forming  either  correct  or  erroneous  impressions,  independently  of  the  brain — a 
function  which  I  believe  no  physiologist  of  past  or  present  times  ever  before  attri- 
buted to  it.  But  the  important  point  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  directing  attention  is 
tliis — that  in  the  definition  of  hypochondriasis,  the  witnesses  agreed  in  asserting  that 
in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  '^  sane  delusion  "  or  the  "  illusion  "  which  characterised  it^ 
a  real  malady^  trifling  it  might  be,  but  having  an  existence,  was  a  necessary  ctin- 
dition.  In  Buranelli's  case,  the  witnesses  found  that  real  malady,  sufficient  in  their 
minds  to  explain  his  "  illusion,"  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
observed  a  terovis  exudation  from  the  fistula :  the  presence,  they  said,  of  that 
serous  exudation  was  enough  to  account  for  his  exaggerated  ideas  about  his  sheets 
being  constantly  wet,  and  his  swimming  in  his  water,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
laboured  under  liy|>ochondriaKis. 

Now  it  appeared  to  me,  sitting  in  court,  that  when  such  vast  importance 
obviously  attached  to  the  serous  exudation,  much  greater  pains  should  have  l>een 
taken  to  establish  its  existence  by  stronger  evidence  than  that  adduced.  What 
did  the  statement  rest  upon  ?  It  rested  wholly  and  exclusively  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  M'Murdo.     That  gentleman  said  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of  the  trial,  that 
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he  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  fistula ;  he  was  not  aware  that  the  patient  ever 
said  anything  to  him  about  his  urine  passing  through  it ;  and  he  did  not  examine  him 
on  the  subject  till  that  time.  When  he  did  examine  him,  he  found  indications  of 
piles,  the  remains  of  a  superficial  fistula,  from  which,  he  added,  a  slight  exudation 
of  serum  was  perceptible.  In  that  statement  consisted  the  whole  evidence  of  a 
serous  exudation  from  the  fistula. 

The  fii-st  remark  I  would  make  is  this  :  admitting  Mr.  M'Mordo's  observation  to 
be  correct,  or  even  supposing  that  the  discharge  of  serum  was  greater  in  quantity 
than  he  expressed — that  water  flowed  in  drops,  or  in  a  stream,  still  I  humbly  believe 
that  it  had  no  application  to  the  case.  At  the  time  in  question  when  the  patient 
was  confined  in  Newgate,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  delusion  about 
the  passing  of  his  urine  by  the  fistula  continued.  And  even  if  it  had  continued, 
was  there  not  time  between  the  period  of  the  patient's  having  been  seen  by  Mr. 
Henry,  and  his  being  examined  by  Mr.  M*Murdo,  for  the  fistula  to  have  broken 
out  afresh,  and  a  serious  exudation,  which  had  not  existed  before,  to  be  produced  ? 

Before  the  medical  witnesses  had  any  right  to  draw  so  important  a  conclusion  as 
they  did  from  the  serous  exudation,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  have  inquired 
whether  it  existed  or  not  during  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  the  delusion — that  is, 
more  particularly  when  the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry.  Now  that 
gentleman's  evidence  gave  no  support  to  their  assumption  ;  he  affirmed  positively 
that  shortly  after  dividing  the  small  bridle  of  skin  (improperly  called  a  fistula),  the 
wound  completely  healed.  For  four  months  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  state  of  the  parts,  and  he  was  ready  to  assert,  that  for  ten  weeks  at  least  no 
breach  of  surface  whatever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  was  visible,  and  that 
if  any  moisture  were  present,  it  was  not  more  than  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  the  perspiration  in  the  locality.  And  I  may  add,  on  my  own  part, 
that  from  what  I  saw  of  the  alleged  fistula,  and  could  predict  of  the  issue  of  the 
trifling  operation  which  I  witnessed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  truth  of  Mr. 
Henry's  statement.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  the  period  of  the  patient's  case 
when  he  ceased  to  speak  of  the  urine  flowing  by  the  fistula,  and  the  delusion 
appeared  to  have  left  him  for  some  time,  Mr.  M'Murdo  observed  once,  and  once 
only,  a  slight  serous  exudation  from  the  remains  of  the  fistula  ;  but  that  during  the 
long  space  of  time  when  Mr.  Henry  attended  him,  and  the  delusion  was  at  its 
utmost,  preying  on  hia  mind  and  making  his  life  miserable,  no  serous  exudation 
existed !  Where  then  were  the  grounds  for  Dr.  Mayo,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  main- 
taining that  the  patient  was  merely  doing  what  hypochondriacal  patients  who  are 
not  mad  are  doing  every  day ;  that  he  was  re&Uy  sensible  of  a  serous  exudation 
which  kept  the  parts  about  the  anus  moist,  and  that  he  simply  exaggerated  that 
sensation,  for  which  there  was  a  foundation,  into  the  idea  of  there  l^ing  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  kept  him  swimming  in  his  bed  ?  1  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  this  attempt  to  prove  the  patient's  case  one  of  hypochondriasis,  with  the  mind 
at  the  same  time  quite  sane,  altogether  failed  :  however  much  I  respect  the  gentle- 
men who  made  it,  I  believe  they  arrived  hastily  and  inconsiderately  at  that  conclu- 
sion ;  and  I  think  it  was  unfortunate  for  justice  that  the  authority  of  their  names 
should  have  been  given  to  siipport  an  erroneous  view,  which  must  have  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  leading  the  jury  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Having  thus  stated  my  conviction  that  the  delusion  and  "melancholia"  of  the 
patient  were  the  results  of  insanity,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  various 
incidents  in  his  conduct  brought  out  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  or  which  have  trans- 
pired subsequently,  appear  to  confirm  that  view. 

I  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Conolly — viz.,  the 
marked  change  observed  in  the  prisoner's  disposition  after  what  he  himself  termed 
his  "many  troubles,"  on  which  he  brooded,  commenced:  from  having  been  of  a 
mild,  amiable  temper,  he  became^  after  that  time  depressed,  ungovcniable  at  times, 
his  thoughts  occupied  about  self-destruction,  and  entertaining  insensate  suspicions 
and  vindictiveneas  towards  Dr.  Bailer.  If  we  look  upon  him  in  his  first  character, 
that  is,  as  possessing  a  sound  mind,  and  of  being  of  the  good  disposition  and  temper, 
to  which  so  many  excellent  persons  who  knew  him  formerly  testified,  it  docs  appear 
incredible,  judging  according  to  the  general  experience  we  have  of  the  motives  which 
commonly  impel  criminals  to  commit  such  acts,  that  the  comparatively  slight  pro- 
vocation he  experienced  could  have  actuated  him  not  only  to  murder  Mr.  Lambert, 
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but  to  try  to  murder  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  after  he  had  satisfied  his  revenge^  to  attempt 
to  sacrifice  his  own  life  with  his  own  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ill-will  which  Mr.  Lambert's  conduct  nuiy  haye 
inspired,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  prosecotor  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Lambert  had  done  anything  to  excite  the  prisoner's  murderouB  passioiia. 
And  ajH  to  Mr.  Lambert,  all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  having  been  acquainted 
with  Buranelli  for  many  years,  and  uniformly  kind  and  liberal  to  him,  and  having 
allowed  him  to  live  under  his  roof  as  a  lodger,  paying  a  very  moderate  rent,  he  at 
length  obliged  him  to  quit  his  house.  The  reason  why  he  so  obliged  him  was  a 
representation  made  by  another  inmate,  Mrs.  Williamson.  Tliat  female  lived  a^wrt 
from  her  husband,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  her  character ;  bat  it 
appeared  that  she  had  allowed  Buranelli  to  be  criminally  connected  with  her ;  and  on 
the  pretext,  not  very  intelligible,  of  her  being  pregnant  by  him,  she  resolved  to  cast 
the  prisoner  off,  and  requested  Mr.  Lambert  to  dismiss  him  from  the  house.  Now, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Williamson  was  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  was  independent  of  the  Lamberts  as  she  was  of  her  husband,  and  that  she 
might  have  continued  to  receive  and  cherish  Buranelli  as  the  parent  of  their  future 
offspring  had  she  entertained  the  slightest  affection  for  him,  or  had  not  some  other 
reason,  which  did  not  transpire,  for  getting  him  driven  from  the  house.  From  the 
account  given  by  Mrs.  Lambert  of  the  parting  interview  between  the  prisoner  and 
her  husl>and,  it  was  evident  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  strong  feeling  of 
animosity  between  them,  for  some  friendly  discussion  took  place  about  the  isettlemeot 
of  their  accounts,  and  they  all  shook  hands  on  leaving.  In  short,  it  is  quite  dear, 
according  to  the  relation  in  which  the  parties  stood  to  each  other,  and  judging  by 
common  experience  of  the  course  of  human  passions,  that  it  was  against  Mrs. 
Williamson,  and  not  against  Mr.  Lambert,  far  less  Mrs.  Lambert,  that  we  shonld 
have  expected  Buranelli,  had  he  possessed  his  reason  and  been  responsible  for  his 
octionH,  to  have  expended  his  wrath.  Yet  it  did  not  appear  that  on  the  fatal  day  he 
could  have  had  any  intention  of  shooting  that  woman  •  for  when  after  perpetrating 
the  murder  below  he  rushed  upstairs,  it  was  with  one  pistol  alone  in  his  haoid  ;  and 
when  he  shook  Mrs.  Williamson's  door,  and  she  inquired  of  him  about  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  replied  by  calling  out  that  he  was  dead^  and  that  he  (Buranelli)  was  an  oMomn — 
the  surest  means  of  terrifying  her  and  preventing  her  from  admitting  him.  I  concur, 
tlierefore,  in  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  ConoUy  in  his  examination,  that  for  the  com- 
mittal of  such  a  great  crime — an  attempt  at  double  munler  and  suicide ~  there  woe 
not  adequate  motives  ;  and  that  the  act  must  have  been  prompted  by  insanity. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  tliat  had  I  been  called  upon  on  the  trial,  to  which  I  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  agents  for  the  Treasury,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  when  he  committed  the  murder,  I  should  have  said  that 
I  considere<l  him  insane,  and  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CASE. 

It  would  appear  altogether  superfluous,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
preceding  narrative,  to  encumber  it  with  any  lengthened  medico-legal 
criticism.  The  facts  demonstrative  of  Buranelli's  insanity  stand  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  his  life,  are  so  obvious,  conclusive, 
and  transparent  in  their  character,  that  it  would  be  offering  an  insult 
to  the  understandings  of  our  readers  if  we  were  to  make  more  than  a 
cursory  allusion  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  in  the  case 
which  we  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  our  sense  of  duty,  pass 
entirely  over.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  adverse  medico-legal  evi- 
dence that  decided  the  fate  of  Buranelli.  We  are  bound  to  subject  this 
evidence  to  a  strict  and  rigid  analysis.  Before,  however,  entering  upon 
this  division  of  the  subject,  we  would,  in  general  terms,  refer  to  some  of 
the  more  salient  facts  of  Buranelli* s  history,  which  we  conceive  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  his  subsequent  conduct  and  to  particularly  illus- 
trate the  state  of  mind  leading  to  the  act  of  crime  for  which  he  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death.  It  is  evident  that  soon  afber  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  Buranelli' s  character  imderwent  a  marked  and  important  change. 
He  became  in  many  respects  an  altered  man.  This  fact  was  obvious 
to  all  his  friends,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  among 
those  who  felt  interested  in  his  welfare.  His  mind  was  palpably 
unhinged,  and  his  conduct,  to  a  certain  extent,  corresponded  with  this 
mental  change.  Contemporaneously  with  this  difference  in  his  cha- 
racter, he  became  the  subject  of  profound  mental  depression  ;  in  fact,  to 
what  is  termed  "  melancholia."  His  mind  was  clearly  disordered,  his 
feelings  perverted,  and  his  sensitiveness,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  brain, 
became  morbidly  acute.  To  the  most  casual  observer  the  man's  mind 
was  affected.  Previously  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  alienation  to 
which  we  refer,  the  evidence  of  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  Buranelli  was  a  cheerful,  indus- 
trious, well-behaved,  kind-hearted,  and  sober  man.  His  conversation 
and  actions  won  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  respect  of  all  who  were 
brought  into  association  with  him,  and  persons  much  his  superiors  in 
station  of  life  became  greatly  attached  to  him.  Dr.  Bailer  aflBrms  that 
Buranelli  was  always  considered  to  be  a  "  mild,  inoffensive,  and  respect- 
able man."  Such  was  his  healthy  character,  as  many  could  testify, 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  domestic  affliction  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously adverted.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  his  wife  died  shortly  aftef 
or  during  her  confinement.  Buranelli  appeared  to  feel  the  shock  of 
her  death  severely.  He  soon  afterwards  became,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Bailer,  "  melancholy  and  extremely  depressed,  and  his 
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di.-;    -::::ri  ::*/.:  h  ?.!t-.-rel."     He  was  irritated  at  trifles,  often  greatlr 

li.-;  .:-:  1.  m\\  :Vv-rio:.:ly  r:*: rose.  Like  most  persons  afflicted  with 
r.*:".:i:. -h/.ia.  u^  o'jrTo.l  >. ■!::'.: Je.  "'wandering*  about  by  himself."  Aa 
We  -'.»..«ulil  t;  i-,'i'jri  have  oxrected.  the  suicidal  idea  about  this  period 
ha'::.:-.'l  iii>  Uiiiid,  he  frojuvntly  spoke  of  sell'-destruetioii ;  anditii 
siii  I,  that  on  or*e  ooo;isiuii.  with  a  view  of  carrving  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion, he  male  an  erV.'rt  to  purchase  >ome  laudanum.  Failiiig  in  tbii) 
lie  ivn-.: -.'av-.-ureil  i  •  ]  --rsviade  a  man  to  sho«»t  him ;  not  succeeding  in 
erl-. /:iii_:  i*:>  .kath  ::i  tius  manner,  he  left  his  home  with  the  firm 
intt.iiti":i  oi'  ilrown: iiir  l.inisflf.  A  friond.  obserYing"  his  deep  dejection, 
an- 1  5U-;\vt:ij^'  iVoii:  Lis  oouJuct  an  J  conversation  that  Burauelli  wai 
ab.iut  OijiViiiiitting'  a:;  ac:  of  violence  upon  himself,  had  the  good  sense 
and  huinxi'lty  t-*  kvv'V'  \vi\i\  under  close  surveillance  until  he  coold  be 
trar.-t'.iTcd  to  the  <.itV-  euitody  of  liis  brother-in-law.  Shortly  after  this 
Bura:;.  Hi  had  t^.^  unlerijo  a  trilling  siu*gical  operation.  "  After  the 
operati^jii."  say.-i  Dr.  Biiiiar,  "  ho  became  very  irritable  and  impatieiit^ 
removini:  the  lint,  and  t».-aring  away  whatever  dressing  were  applied 
to  the  v.Munl.  KvL-ntually  lus  conduct  became  so  x-iolent  and  his  temper 
so  uucroveniiible.  that  no  one  could  do  anything  with  liiia."  About 
this  linie  clear,  positive,  and  unmistak cable  delusions  were  developed. 
He  firmly  and  st«>utly  maintained  that  his  IhxI  was  constantly  swimming 
with  water.  He  repeatedly  asserted  this  to  Ix;  the  fact,  with  all  the 
tenacity  usually  aeeomi>anyinir  the  delusive  ideas  of  the  insane.  It  was 
useless  to  attemjil  to  reason  or  laugh  liini  out  of  his  absunlity .  Although 
he  savr  that  his  bed  was  dry — that  the  sheets  and  blankets  had  not  i 
drop  of  moisture  attached  to  them,  he  persisted  in  main  tabling  that  he 
was  swiunning  in  a  i>ool  K^i  water.  At  this  period  no  sane  man  ques- 
tioned Duranclli's  insanity,  if  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  acute  melan* 
oholia,  accompanied  by  a  positive  delusion,  at  all  established  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Balkr,  who  attendeil  Buranelli,  and  who  performed 
the  tritling  operation  for  fistula,  was  extremely  kind  and  attentive 
to  Jiim  during  his  ilbiess.  Did  he  appreciate  this  kindness  and  speak 
i)f  Dr.  Daller  as  a  sane  man  would  dor  Instead  of  entertaining  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  physician,  he 
harboured  feelings  of  bitter  animosity  against  him,  and  entertained 
the  wildest  delusions  witli  respect  to  his  conduct.  He  said  that 
he  had  treated  him  like  a  brute,  and  had  tried  to  poison  him.  So 
strongly  impressed  was  Bm-anelli  with  this  idea  of  jwison,  that  he  care- 
fully concealed  the  medicine  Dr.  Bailer  ordered  for  him,  and  positively 
refused  to  take  it.  This  delusion  with  regai'd  to  Dr.  Bailer  continued 
ti)  inlluence  Buranelli's  mind  up  to  the  time  of  the  mm*der,  as  would 
a])pear  from  the  following  entry  which  was  discovered  in  his  me- 
morandum book   after   his  committal : — '"^  /  have  hecn  assas^inaicd 
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hy  Dr.  Bailer,  of  Penshurst,  of  Kent.  Open  my  fUth  after  I  am 
dead,  and  you  shall  certify  how  I  have  been  treated.  Yes,  open  my 
lacerated  flesh,  and  you  tcill  be  astonished.  If  I  have  done  wrong, 
it  is  the  law  that  must  punish  me,  and  not  the  doctor,  nor  the 
priest'^ 

Need  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  analysis  of  Buranelli's  history  ? 
Have  we  not  advanced  sufficient  evidence  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
right-thinking,  humane,  and  enlightened  mind  ?  If  Buraiielli  was  not 
insane,  what  was  his  state  of  mind  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  and 
what  terms  are  we  to  use  to  designate  it  ?  If  an  experienced  medical 
man  had  been  consulted  professionally  in  a  case  manifesting  such  symp- 
toms, and  a  question  arose  as  to  the  treatment  necessary  not  only  for 
the  cure  but  the  safety  of  the  patient,  what  course  of  procedure  would 
he  have  prescribed  P  Here  was  a  man  whose  ideas  and  actions  had 
imdergone  a  complete  change  as  the  result  of  a  great  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  consequent  upon  the  severest  affliction  to  which  a 
human  being  c^n  be  exposed.  Associated  with  these  marked  alterations 
of  character  (alone  symptomatic  of  mental  disorder)  he  became  subject 
to  profound  mental  depression,  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to 
suicide.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  morbid  mind  delusions  arose,  one  having 
regard  to  himself,  and  the  other  referring  to  his  medical  attendant. 
Do  our  readers  for  one  moment  imagine  that  if  any  physician  con- 
versant with  this  phase  or  form  of  mental  derangement  and  brain 
disease  had  been  consulted  as  to  Buranelli's  condition  and  treatment,  he 
would  have  hesitated  for  a  single  instant  in  coming  to  a  decision? 
Certainly  not.  Without  any  doubt  he  would  have  said,  not  only  that 
the  mind  was  clearly  deranged,  but  that  the  patient^  in  consequence  of 
his  suicidal  propensity,  was  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Would  any  medical 
gentleman  have  refused  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  in  Buranelli's 
case,  if  he  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step  ?  We  do 
not  think  he  would  for  a  moment  have  hesitated  in  complying  with  the 
request. 

After  his  admission  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  he  came  under  the 
combined  observation  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry,  the  surgeon  and 
assistant-surgeon  to  that  institution ;  and  they  perceived  what  others 
had  the  sagacity  to  notice,  viz.,  palpable  mental  derangement,  with  clear 
and  unquestionable  delusions.  So  obvious  was  his  unhappy  state  of  mind 
whilst  under  treatment  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  that  the  nurses  fre- 
quently spoke  of  him  as  the  lunatic — the  insane  man.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Henry  gave  at 
the  trial,  or  the  facts  detailed  in  Mr.  Shaw's  able  statement.  To  that 
evidence  and  statement  we  particularly  call  the  earnest  attention  of  our 
readers.     Mr.  Shaw's  detail  of  facts  should  settle  the  question,  if  xk 
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stood  alone  unsupported  by  other  evidence,  and  remove  all  doubt  as  U 
Buranelli's  insanity. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  addreN 
ourselves  specially  to  the  scientific  medico-legal  evidence  upon  whicl 
the  whole  case  hinged.     But  before  doing  so  we  would  refer  to  an  im< 
portant  feature  in  the  trial,  and  one  which  we  conceive,  in  a  great 
measure,  decided  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  :  we  allude  to  the 
unjustifiable  suppression  of  Mr.  Shaw's  evidence.     This  gentleman  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  BuranelU's  case.     He  had  often  seen 
him  and  observed  his  state,  and  was  in  a  position  to  g^ve  valuable  and 
material  evidence  to  the  court.  Although  Mr.  Shaw  was  subpoenaed  bj 
the  Crown,  was  under  subpoena  for  three  days,  and  was  present  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  he  was  not  called,  under  circumstances  which 
trumpet-tongued  speak  for  themselves.   The  prosecutors  had  subpoenaed 
him  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  Buranelli's 
mind  was  opposed  to  that  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Henry ;  but  when  on  a 
private  examination  conducted  whilst  he  was  in  court,  they  found  that 
he  was  convinced  of  the  unfortunate   prisoner's   insanity,  they  not 
merely  neglected,  but  refused  to  place  him  in  the  witness-box !    They 
were  urged  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  do  so,  but  absolutely  declined, 
ailing  the  technical  excuse  that  his  name  was  not  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill  of  Indictment !   Will  it  be  credited  that  the  names  of  the  medical 
witnesses,  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland,  and  Mr.  M^Murdo,  whom  the 
Crown  did  call,  because  it  suited  them  to  do  so,  were  also  not  on  the  hack 
of  the  Bill  of  Indictment  ?   "Who  is  to  blame  for  this  serious  and  cen- 
surable omission  ?     For  what  purpose  was  Mr.  Shaw  served  with  a 
subpoena,  if  his  evidence  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  truth  ?     Does  not  this  look  like  a  wilful  suppressio  veri  ?     In  a 
case  like  the  one  we  are  considering,  where  human  life  was  at  stake^ 
was  it  just  or  humane  to  withhold  his  testimony  from  the  jury  ?     In 
every  point  of  view,  it  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  Buranelli  was 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Shaw's  valuable  evidence.     The  three 
medical  witnesses  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Crown  against  the 
prisoner,  and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  plea  of  insanity,  were : 
Mr.  M*Murdo,  Dr.  T.  Mayo,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland. 

Mr.  M*Murdo's  evidence  is  not  material ;  he  confined  himself  to 
the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation.  He  alleges  that  he  saw 
no  insanity  in  the  prisoner  during  his  confinement  in  Newgate.  Drs. 
Mayo  and  Sutherland  also  visited  Buranelli,  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
state  of  mind,  and  on  the  day  preceding  the  trial  they  saw  and  examined 
him.  At  this  part  of  the  case  we  are  bound  to  pause.  How  often  do 
our  readers  imagine  these  physicians  saw  Buranelli,  and  for  what 
length  of  time  did  they  examine  him  ?   In  a  case  of  this  grave  import- 
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ance,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  acquittal  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  ;  in  a  case  where  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence,  one  would  have 
conceived  that,  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  and  most  searching  of  medical  scrutinies,  and  that  with 
this  object  in  view  repeated  visits  would  have  been  paid  to  him  by  those 
delegated  by  the  Crown  with  the  authority  of  testing  his  sanity  and 
responsibility.  In  civil  cases,  in  which  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of 
mere  mental  competency  to  manage  property,  the  medical  witness  is 
not  contented  without  instituting  several  carefully-executed  examinai- 
tions  of  the  party  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  Although  the  mental 
aberration  may  be  easily  perceived,  more  than  one  visit  is  generally 
paid  to  the  party,  so  important  is  it  considered,  even  in  these  compara- 
tively speaking  simple  cases  of  a  civil  character,  thoroughly  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  mind.  It  is  manifestly  unsafe  and  palpably  unfair  to 
those  whose  capacity  is  made  the  subject  of  litigation,  to  restrict  the 
examination  to  one  interview.  K  such  a  careful  and  jealous  mode  of 
examination  is  indispensable  in  mere  civil  cases  a  fortiori,  how  impera- 
tively necessary  is  it  for  the  scientific  witness  in  cases  of  a  criminal 
character  to  investigate  fully,  carefully,  repeatedly,  and  at  great  length, 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  alleged  to  be  insane,  and  who  are  on  the  eve 
of  being  tried  for  the  commission  of  a  capital  crime  ?  Drs.  Mayo  and 
Sutherland  examined  Buranelli  only  on  ONE  occasion — viz.,  on  the 
day  preceding  his  trial,  a  period  of  nearly  three  months  after  the 
murder,  and  then  only  for  one  hour  and  a  half  !  Our  readers  will 
hardly  credit  this  statement,  but  the  fact  is  upon  record.  We  ask  those 
practically  acquainted  with  the  phenomenaof  insanity,  we  appeal  to  men  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  insane ;  we  put  it  to  those  accustomed  to  examine 
doubtful,  difficult,  and  obscure  cases  of  lunacy,  whether  they  would  in  a 
case  like  Buranelli' s  have  been  satisfied  with  one  examination,  and  that 
examination  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration  p  Even  if  the  insanity 
of  this  unhappy  lunatic  had  been  self-evident,  we  maintain  that  no 
scientific  medical  witness  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  superficial 
investigation  of  the  case.  Supposing  insanity  to  be  feigned  for  the' 
purpose  of  escaping  punishment,  could  that  be  detected  in  one  examina- 
tion ?  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland,  on  visiting  a  prisoner  even  on  two 
or  three  consecutive  occasions,  might  find  him  apparently  in  a  paroxysm 
of  violent  mental  aberration ;  but  on  a  third  visit  the  mask  may  be 
dropped,  and  the  case  be  obviously  one  of  feigned  disease.  If  we  are 
to  follow  the  example  set  to  us  by  these  physicians,  great  criminals 
may  easily  escape  the  hand  of  justice,  and  persons  decidedly  insane  and 
irresponsible  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner. There  are  cases  of  insanity, — of  undoubted  lunacy, — of  dangerous 
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|| '  mental  derangement,  that  wo  would  defy  even  experienced  men  to  detect 

i  I  even  in  three  or  four  carefully-executed  examinations.  We  have  known 

«{ '  persons  of  whose  insanity  there  could  be  no  doubt,  set  for  a  consi- 

derable time  at  defiance  men  of  great  skill  and  intelligence.  This 
disease,  particularly  in  some  of  its  more  subtle  forms,  cannot  be  dis- 

I  covered  as  easily  as  many  are  led  to  conceive  by  what  they  find  recorded 

in  books.  Delusions  do  not  always  manifest  themselves  even  when  the 
chord  is  touched.  Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  often  designedly 
concealed,  with  the  view  to  sacrifice  of  life.  Then  how  jealous  we  should 
be  in  our  examination  of  these  difficult  cases  !  what  caution  is  neces- 
sary before  pronouncing  an  opinion !  how  carefully  we  should  tread 
upon  such  dangerous  ground ! 

We  again  record  it  as  our  deliberately-formed  opinion,  and  we  do  so 
as  a  grave  caution  for  the  future,  that  BuraneUi  ought  never  to  have 
been  executed  upon  the  evidence  of  two  physicians  who  had  only  sub- 
jected him  to  one  visit  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration,  and  that  vitii 
■  occurring  hut  one  day  before  his  trial! 

Having  made  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  consider!^ 
tion  of  the  medico-legal  evidence  of  Dr.  Mayo,  who  was  the  first 
scientific  witness  called.  It  will  be  perceived  by  his  testimony  that 
he  entirely  repudiated  the  idea  of  BuraneUi  ever  having  had  what  he 
termed  an  insane  delusion. 

*  **  It  was  not,"  says  Dr.  Mayo, "  in  viy  eye  strictly  an  insane  delusion^* 

That  is,  Buranelli's  repeated  assertion  that  there  was  a  "  slight  drib- 
bling of  serous  fluid  from  an  old  wound,"  his  firm  belief  in  the  idea 
that  his  "  bed  swam  with  water,"  were  not  properly,  in  Dr.  Mayo's 

i  estimation,  insane  delusions.     What  does  Dr.  Mayo  mean  by  the  term 

"  insane  delusion  ?"  Surely  there  cannot  be  a  sane  delusion  ?  A  delu- 
sion, in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  pathological  result. 
We  are  aware  that  the  phrases  "  delusion,"  "illusion,"  and  "  halluci- 
nation," are  used  by  some  medical  men  loosely  and  unphilosophi- 
cally.     This   is  much   to  be  regretted.     It  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of 

I  a  "  sane  delusion,"  a  "healthy  illusion  and  hallucination,"  as  to  speak 

of  healthy  bronchitis,  healthy  indigestion,  healthy  cough.  "  Sane  delu- 
sions" and  "healthy  illusions"  are  pure  phantoms  of  the  imaginaib- 
tion,  conveying  no  accurate  or  scientific  idea  to  the  mind.  A  man  cannot 
be  sane  and  insane  at  the  same  time.  If  a  delusion  exists,  if  a  person 
believes  something  absurd  and  extravagant  to  exist  which  has  no  ex- 
istence apart  from  himself,  the  idea  being  palpably  a  creation  of  his 
diseased  imagination,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  insane  and  of 
unsound  mind.  If  a  man's  senses  deceive  him,  if  he  arrives  at  erro- 
neous conclusions,  if  his  mode  of  ratiocination  from  acknowledged  pre- 
mises is  absurd,  and  even  extravagantly  outrageous  and  iUc^cal,  he 
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cannot  properly  be  said  to  labour  under  "  sane  delusions.*'  The  basis 
of  an  insane  delusion,  says  Dr.  Mayo,  is  *'  false  perception."  Therd 
are  many  false  perceptions  that  cannot  properly  be  designated  as  delu- 
sions. If  all  persons  whose  perceptions  are  false  are  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  insane,  where  should  we  find  the  asylums  in  which  to 
confine  them  p  Buranelli  was  under  a  clear  delusion  when  he  main- 
tained that  his  "  bed  was  swimming  with  water,"  there  not  being  the 
slightest  fact  to  warrant  such  an  impression.  But,  says  Dr.  Mayoy 
there  were  circumstances  that  justified  the  idea, — viz.,  "the  slight 
dribbling  from  the  wound."  Now,  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Mayo's 
theory,  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  any  dribbling  from  the  wound. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry,  gentlemen  of  great  veracity,  of  high  honour 
and  integrity,  and  both  competent  to  the  right  exercise  of  their  senses, 
closely  and  minutely  examined  Buranelli' s  surgical  state,  and  they 
affirm  that  there  was  no  dribbhng  of  the  kind  described  by  Dr.  Mayo, 
and  that  the  notion  that  Buranelli  entertained  about  the  "  bed  swim- 
ming with  water"  was  an  entire  creation  of  his  distempered  fancy. 
But  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  that  Dr.  Mayo  was 
correct  in  his  physical  view  of  Buranelli's  condition,  and  that  there  realljr 
existed  a  small  wound  from  which  a  little  fluid  exuded,  what  does 
it  prove  ?  Buranelli's  sanity  and  mental  soundness  P  Certainly  not. 
If  a  man  has  a  slight  sore  on  the  foot,  and  he  allows  his  mind  to 
morbidly  dwell  upon  the  fact  until  he  firmly  believes  that  his  leg 
and  body  are  in  a  state  of  mortification,  and  that  death  must  in- 
evitably ensue  as  the  result  of  his  physical  malady,  if  no  argument 
can  convince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  his  ideas,  and  he  acts  under 
the  influence  of  this  impression,  surely  no  right-thinking  person 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  the  mind  not  only  un* 
sound,  but  under  the  dominion  of  positive  and  clearly-manifested  de- 
lusions P  And  if  in  such  a  case  the  patient  attributed  his  physical 
state,  not  to  the  operation  of  natural,  internal,  and  external  agents,  but 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  a  physician  who  had  treated  him  with  great 
skill  and  invariable  kindness ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  insane  belief, 
he  harboured  the  idea  of  destroying  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  what 
conclusion  would  be  inevitable  in  the  event  of  the  question  of  sanitjr 
and  responsibility  being  raised  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  life  of  the 
culprit  depended  upon  the  issue  P 

Such  was  Buranelli's  case,  as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate.  But 
to  proceed  with  our  analysis  of  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence.  It  is  an  admitted 
flict  that  in  numerous  cases  of  insanity,  the  delusions,  when  they  exist, 
may  be  traced  to  actual  facts  and  circumstances.  Insanity  often  ex- 
hibits itself  in  a  morbid  exaggeration  or  perversion  of  facts.  Dr. 
Mayo  would  deny  any  impresgion,  however  extravagant  and  absurd. 
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to  be  delusive  and  symptomatic  of  insanity,  tliat  waB  justified  hj  poa 
tive  physical  or  moral  conditions.  This  is  a  serious  and  grave  error 
Dr.  Wood,  when  referring  to  this  point,  in  a  sensible  letter  published 
in  a  contemporary,  observes : — 

"  A  wr-'kr.^  impression  may,  asfurecDy,  l<e  the  result  of  an  unsound  sUte  d 
mind,  whether  it  has  some  trifling:  foundatioD,  or  is  withoat  any  ground  vhatevei; 
Mental  unsoundness  is  not  a  positive  quantity  which  can  be  demonstrated ;  it  if  i 
coniparatxvc  ci-kCiiltion  which  can  only  be  det«:nnined  by  obeerration,  aided  by  tlM 
weight  of  evidence,  which  often  requires  to  be  very  nicdy  balanced;  and  if  we  per 
list  in  setting  up  a  fanciful  standard  by  which  to  judge  adl  cases,  we  shall  almji 
see  tie  same  c-.-ntlictin^  testimony  offered  by  m«dicad  witnesses  which  has  brougu 
so  much  diKKdit  upon  all  professional  evidence."* 

If  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  "  wrong  impressions"  dclusire 
ide;vs,  then  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  matter.  If  we 
adopt  Dr.  Mayo's  test  of  delusion  and  insanity,  we  shall  be  obliged  io 
ignore  many  cases  of  positive  and  dangerous  mental  derangement.  As 
we  should  regret  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence 
on  this  imix)rtant  point,  we  prefer  quoting  his  own  words  : — 

'*  Q.  If  a  man  fancied  that  he  passed  water  in  enormous  quantities,  and  that  bii 
bed  was  swamped,  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  was  shovB 
that  the  sheets  were  not  wet,  would  not  the  two  specifics  for  your  delusion  exist  f— 
A.  I  have  already  explained  that  there  is  a  form  set  apart,  called  hypochondiiaiii» 
which  begins  with  certain  grounds  ;  noic  tht  false  perctpiitm,  which  is  a  real  delu- 
fion,  hai  no  '/ronmh ;  but  the  h\-pochondriac  starts  upon  perhaps  most  trivisl 
gn^unds,  and  the  molehill  grows  into  the  mountain,  and  the  expression  of  swamping 
pi-rhaps  takes  phioe :  that  is  a  toUilly  different  thing  from  what  I  mean  by  a  de- 
lusion.'* 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  it  was  evidently  the  object  of 
Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Sutherland  to  lead  the  jury  to  believe  that 
Buranelli,  .iccording  to  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term,  suffered 
from  hypochondriasis,  and  not  insanity ;  that  his  delusions  about  his 
bed,  kc,  were  only  exaggerations  of  physical  disease,  merely  illustra- 
tions of  acute  morbid  nervous  sensibility,  leaving  his  mental  faculties 
unimpaired.  Grave  and  fatal  mistake  I  We  maintain  that  there  were 
none  of  the  well-known  and  generally-recognised  symptoms  of  hypo- 
chondriasis about  the  case.  If  there  were  in  the  early  period  of 
Buranelli's  strange  and  eventful  history'  facts  to  justify  such  a  dia- 
gnosis, who  endowed  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  with  the  ability  to 
trace  the  boundary  line  between  hypochondriasis  and  insanity  ?  Does 
not  the  one  state  often  almost  imperceptibly  merge  and  blend  into  the 
other  ?  And  if  there  had  existed  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
the  question  whether  the  line  of  demarcation  had  not  been  over- 
stopped,  the  unhapp3'  prisoner  should  undoubtedly  have  had  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Dr.  Mayo  was  compelle«l  to  admit,  in  answer  to  a  question, "  whether 

♦  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,*'  May  11. 
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hypochondriasis  did  not  occasionally  merge  into  insanity  ?"  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  hut  he  adds,  when  pressed  upon  the  point  as  to  the 
blending  of  hypochondriasis  with  insanity,  that  there  existed  an 
"  immeme  difficulty  in  drawing  lines, ^*  How  was  it,  then,  that  with 
an  apparently  right  appreciation  of  the  "  immense  difficulty  in  drawing 
lines,''  he  had  the  courage — shall  we  say  rashness  P — ^to  make  the 
effort,  and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  rested 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  in  a  series  of  communications  addressed  to  the 
"Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  has  with  much  acuteness  and  ability 
criticised  the  medical  evidence  of  Dr.  Mayo.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  in  confirmation  of  our  view  of  the  matter : — 

**  Dr.  Mayo  affirmed  that,  in  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  prisoner,  he  saw 
no  symptom  of  aberration  whatever,  and  then  proceeded  to  observe :  '  I  should 
conceive,  considering  the  nature  of  Uie  delusion — which  was  not  in  my  eye  strictly 
an  insane  delusion,  considering  the  extreme  excitability  and  the  sensitive  state  of 
his  mind,  that  all  his  peculiarities  might  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  any- 
thing more  than  hjrpochondriasis.' 

"This  phrase,  'might  be  accounted  for,'  appearing  very  indecisive,  the  Court 
repeated  the  answer,  substituting  would  be  for  might  be  accounted  for ;  but  Dr. 
Mayo  appeared  to  feel  that  this  mode  of  putting  his  opinion  was  too  strong,  and 
reiterated :  '  All  the  symptoms  that  looked  like  insanity  might  be  accounted  for  by 
that'  (hypochondriasis).    A  little  later  on,  however,  with  diminishing  caution,  he 

froceeds  to  say:  Hypochondriacs  'more  frequently  exaggerate  a  symptom,  and 
imagine  that  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance;  they  may  generally  be  traced  to 
some  trifling  foundation.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  that  persons  exaggerating  in 
that  way  can  be  at  all  properly  classed  with  those  of  unsound  mind  ;*  and  then  he 
adds,  '  you  would  extend  a  very  dangerous  excuse  if  you  did.' 

"  Next,  in  cross-examination.  Dr.  Mayo  still  insisting  that  the  prisoner  only  ex- 
aggerated an  actual  symptom,  although  it  had  been  sworn  that  there  was  no  real 
foundation  whatever  for  the  idea  that  possessed  his  mind,  is  therefore  asked,  '  Then 
you  would  consider  that  a  man  who  said  his  bed  was  swamped,  although  it  was 
repeatedly  shown  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  of  any  kind  in  his  bed,  and 
that  delusion  being  still  persevered  in,  day  after  day,  was  not  under  delusion  V — 
and  to  this  he  feels  obliged  to  reply,  '  It  would  be  a  very  strong  case,  I  admit;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

"  Again,  however.  Dr.  Mayo  repeats  that  Buranelli  had  no  delusion,  properly 
80  called,  and  gives  the  following  reason  for  his  opinion : — '  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  there  ia  a  form  set  apart,  called  hypochondriasis,  which  begins  with 
certain  rounds  :  now  a  false  perception,  which  is  a  real  delusion,  has  no  ground ; 
but  the  hypochondriac  starts  upon,  perhaps,  most  trivial  ground,  and  the  molehill 
grows  into  a  mountain,  and  the  expression  of  '  swampixig'  perhaps  takes  place ; 
that  is  a  totaUy  distinct  thing  from  what  I  mean  by  delusion. 

" '  A  real  delusion  has  no  ground.'  Surely  this  assertion  is  incorrect  ^  I  am 
assured  that,  on  the  contrary,  most  delusions  are  exaggerations  of  actual  ciroum- 
■tances,  and  not  wholly  new  creations  of  the  mind ;  alUiough  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  can  always  penetrate  into  the  lunatic's  brain,  and  ascertain  what  those  circum- 
stances have  been.  A  casual  look  of  a  passer-by  is  exaggerated  into  studied  and 
systematic  insults ;  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  a  friend  is  magnified  into  boimd- 
less  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  a  trifling  departure  from  strict  morality  is  augmented 
into  unheard-of  wickedness  and  crime,  and  each  of  these  delusions  has  commenced 
in  a  '  molehill,'  and  grown  into  a  'mountain.'  Often,  too,  we  may  not  learn  what 
it  is  that  set  the  patient's  ima^nation  at  work  until  after  his  recovery  he  tells  us 
of  some  chance  event  that  we  had  quite  forgotten. 

**  Lastly,  the  witness  is  asked  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  sad 
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the  seclusion  the  prisouer  harl  undergone,  in  quieting  his  mind  and  resioriag  it  ts 

a  healthy  state — the  object  having  l>een  to  show  that  Buranelli  might  have  been 
insane  when  he  committed  the  murder  three  months  before,  althongli  Dr.  Majo 
could  not  detect  insanity  when  he  visited  the  prisoner  a  few  hours  before  the  tmL 
The  replies  are  ver}'  remarkable :  *  The  prisoner  has  the  constitution  not  of  our 
clime  :  he  hns  the  Italian  pulse,  but  a  very  small  one,  and  a  nervous  constitution; 
and  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  bleeding  woukl  suit  him  under  any  circaia* 
stances,  at  least  they  must  be  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  I  carefully  U^ 
his  pulse.' 

"  Is  this  what  Dr.  Mayo  means  by  '  philosophical  empiricism  f  It  seems  hard9j 
possible  to  study  this  medical  evidence  without  fearing  that  Buranelli  was  sacrifioed 
to  a  love  of  terms  and  an  assumption  of  exact  discrimination  such  as  no  human 
being  possesses. 

**  The  key  to  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence  is,  I  Uiink,  to  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  recently  published  lectures.  The  medical  witness  is  summoned  in 
courts  of  justice  '  in  order  to  enable  the  judge  and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  practical 
conclusions,  by  virtue  of  his  applying  oertain  terms  to  which,  as  we  have  obeerved, 
a  given  meaning  has  been  annexed,  or  negativing  their  application  to  the  perscm 
under  trial  or  examination,  according  as  the  matter  be  civil  or  criminaL'  Hie 
terms  to  be  applied  here  apparently  were  hypochondriasis  and  insanity,  the  one 
having  responsibility  attached  to  it,  the  other  irresponsibility;  and  accordingly, 
'philosophical  empiricism,'  and  as  Dr.  Mayo  elsewhere  expresses  it,  'adv«ntaroos 
speculations,'  duly  enabled  him  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  and  to  enunciate  exact 
laws  to  the  jury  where  in  the  very  nature  of  things  exactness  is  impossible. 

**  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence  in  this  case  seems  to  me  irreconcilable  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  '  Lectures. '  He  there  argues  strongly  against  the  plea  of  what  is 
called  moral  insanity,  and  affirms  that  '  the  true  criterion  of  irresponsibility  is 
where  the  insanity  involves  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  perversion  ;*  and  he  speaks 
further  of  '  the  mischievous  neglect  of  the  intellectual  criterion'  in  such  cases.  How 
Dr.  Mayo  can  resist  the  evidence  of  '  intellectual  perversion'  in  Buranelli  is  amas> 
ing.  Delusion  the  most  extreme,  involving  not  merely  himself,  but  the  perpetual 
wetness  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lay ;  his  whole  acts  regulated  by  that  intellectual 
delusion ;  his  journey  to  London  to  get  cured  of  it ;  his  contemplated  journey  to 
Paris  because  the  doctors  here  could  give  him  no  reUef ;  his  letters  written  just 
before  the  murderous  act,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  supposed  author  of  his 
delusion  ;  and  a  duhiess  and  stupidity  of  intellect  so  extreme  that  in  the  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  long  before  there  was  any  one  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
insanity,  I  tlius  expressed  myself:  'I  can  conscientiously  say  that  such  was  my 
opinion  of  his  mental  ca|>acity,  and  so  greatly  did  his  powers  of  judgment  appear  io 
be  impaired  by  his  delusion,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  I  have  employed 
him,  even  in  the  most  trifling  business  of  every -day  life.' 

'*  I  stated  distinctly  on  the  trial  that,  during  the  four  months  he  was  under  my 
observation  before  the  murder,  '  1  could  never  get  an  intelligible  account  from  him' 
— *  his  mind  seemed  incapable  of  connecting  his  ideas  together;'  and  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion  was  borne  out  by  all  the  other  witnesses." 

HaviDg  directed  attention  to  the  weak  points  in  the  evidence  of  the 
first  scientific  witness,  Dr.  Mayo,  and,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  having 
established  that,  upon  such  evidence,  Buranelli  ought  not  to  have 
heen  hanged,  we  proceed  to  the  ungracious  task  of  subjecting  the  testi* 
mony  of  Dr.  Sutherland  to  the  critical  ordeal.  We  sincerely  regret 
to  find  Dr.  Sutherland  following  closely  in  Dr.  Mayo's  wake,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  excel  him  in  the  extravagance  of  his  medico-legal  opinions. 
It  is  evident  that  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  had  carefully  compared 
notes  T>efore  going  into  court,  and  that  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  was 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  were  prepared  to  give. 
J)t,  Sutherland's  testimony  was,  in  its  most  material  parts,  a  mere 
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echo  of  Dr.  Mayo's  metaphysical  flights  of  fancy ;  for  he  not  only  adliered 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  theory  of  h}^chondria8is  propounded  by 
the  former  witness,  and  out-Keroded  Herod  by  rashly  attempting  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  t71usion  of  hypochondriasis  and  the 
collision  of  insanity,  but  also  enunciated  a  new  and  startling  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  nature  and  seat  of  hypochondriasis.  Dr. 
Sutherland  was  asked  the  following  questions : — 

Q.  Where  is  the  seat  of  hypochondriasis  P  ^.  In  the  nerrous 
system. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  the  mind  ?  A.  It  is  seated  generally  in  the  stomach  ; 
it  is  the  efiect  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  conveying  false  notices 
generally  through  the  system  to  the  brain. 

Q.  May  not  hypochondriasis  proceed  to  mental  disease  ?    A,  Yes. 

In  the  first  answer  Dr.  Sutherland  points  to  the  nervous  system  as 
the  seat  of  hypochondriasis ;  but  he  appears  subsequently  to  have 
imbibed  more  enlarged  views  of  the  locality  of  the  affection,  and  refers 
the  disease  to  the  stomach,  asserting  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  gastric 
nerves  conveying  false  notices  to  the  brain !  Strange  pathology ! 
Still  stranger  physiology !  According  to  these  novel  views  it  would 
appear,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Shaw,  "  That  the  stomach,  besides  the 
power  of  digestion,  has  an  office  like  that  of  the  sensorium,  viz,,  a 
power  of  judgment  and  comparison,  and  of  forming  either  correct  or 
erroneous  impressions,  independently  of  the  brain — a  function  which  no 
physiologist  of  past  or  present  times  has  ever  before  attributed  to  it." 
Dr.  Sutherland  is  subsequently  asked  the  subjoined  interrogatories : 

Q.  If  you  find  in  combination  with  hypochondriasis  suicidal  notions 
and  tendencies,  and  general  depression  and  melancholy ,  would  you  not 
consider  that  evidence  of  a  mind  not  sound?  A,  It  would  go  a  long 
way  to  constitute  mental  unsoundness. 

Q.  What  would  it  require  ?     A.  Delvsiox. 

It  would  appear  from  this  answer  that  Dr.  Sutherland  considers  delu- 
sion to  be  the  test  of  insanity ;  for  he  maintains  that  hypochondriasis, 
combined  with  a  suicidal  tendency,  and  associated  with  general  depression 
and  melancholy,  are  no  evidences  of  tnenial  unsoundness  unless  delusion 
be  present!  Dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine!  We  much  question 
whether  Dr.  Sutherland  will  find  a  single  British,  American,  German, 
or  French  psychologist  who  will  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  Surely 
Dr.  Sutherland  must  often  have  seen  acute  and  dangerous  cases  of 
insanity  and  mental  unsoundness  unassociated  with  any  form  of 
delusive  impression  ?  Everyone  practically  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  insanity,  and  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
will  easily  call  to  mind  instances  of  insanity  in  which  no  delusion 
could  be   detected ;  acute  suicidal  melancholia  ofben   exists  without 
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the  shadow  of  a  delusion.  In  these  cases  of  mental  depreasioii 
suicide  is  often  committed.  But  this  is  not  the  only  novel  view  of 
insanity  propounded  by  Dr.  Sutherland  in  the  course  of  his  evidence. 
It  would  appear  that  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  insanity  unless  the 
actions  alleged  to  be  symptomatic  of  mental  derangement  are  motive' 
less  in  their  origin,  "  The  acts  I  have  heard  of,"  says  Dr.  Sutherland 
in  reply  to  a  question  respecting  the  prisoner's  alleged  insane  conduct, 
"  I  do  not  consider  to  be  motiveless,  and  therefobe  the  result  cf 
insanity, ^^  Does  he  believe  that  the  insane  always  act  without  motive  ? 
Persons  confined  as  lunatics, — ^undoubtedly  insane,  manifestly  of 
unsound  mind, — often  act  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings, 
motives,  and  passions  that  are  known  to  aflect  the  actions  of  sane^ 
rational,  and  healthy  minds ;  and  they  act  too  with  a  degree  of  self- 
possession,  cunning,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  that  would  do  credit 
to  men  of  strong  intellect  and  great  intelligence.  But  the  salient 
point  in  Dr.  Sutherland's  evidence  is  embodied  in  his  hazardoiu 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  "  t/lusions  the  result  of 
hypochondriasis,"  and  the  "delusions  the  effect  of  insanity." 

In  reply  to  the  question — Was  not  Buranelli  under  the  influence  of  a 
delu&ioxi  when  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  his  bed  swam  with  water, 
after  he  was  repeatedly  assured  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  idea?  Dr.  Sutherland  said,  " No,  he  was  not ;"  and 
when  asked  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  impression  on  BuraneUi's 
mind,  he  rejoined,  that  it  was  "  an  iZlusion  of  hj'pochondriasis,  and  not  a 
(/elusion  of  insanity."  Injustice  to  Dr.  Sutherland  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  the  term  illusion  is  often  used  by  eminent  authorities  to 
characterise  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  external  agents. 
Illusions  and  hallucinations  are  considered  to  be  rather  ps^xho-sensorial, 
or  as  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  ;  the  former,  according  to  BaiUarger 
who  makes  the  division,  being  the  result  of  a  double  action  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  senses,  and  the  latter  arising  from  the  involuntary  exercise  of 
the  memory  and  the  imagination.  A  psycho-sensorial  hallucination,  or 
illusion,  is  defined  by  Baillarger  to  be  a  sensorial  perception  independent 
of  all  external  excitations  of  the  sensuous  organs.  Psychical  hallu- 
cinations are  perceptions  purely  intellectual.  "The  illusions,"  says 
Briere  de  Boismont,  "  which  occiu*  in  a  healthy  condition,  are  corrected 
by  reason."  This  eminent  authority  subsequently  admits  that  "illu- 
sions, as  well  as  hallucinations,  have  their  seat  in  the  brain."  He  again 
observes  that  "  illusions  in  sane  persons  are  corrected  hy  observation 
and  judgment,  and  have  besides  no  influence  upon  their  general  con* 
duct.^*  "What  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  term  "sane  illusions" 
and  "healthy  hallucinations,"  we  should  designate  as  were  errors 
or    deceptions   of  sense.     As   long    as    the    judgment  retains    the 
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power  of  correcting  the  false  impressions  made  through  the  sensuous 
organs  upon  the  brain,  the  notices  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind  cannot, 
in  scientific  phraseology,  be  called  either  "illusions,"  "delusions,"  or 
"hallucinations;"  but  they  become  so  when  they  are  extravagant  and 
unreasonable  in  their  character,  and  the  judgment  ceases  to  operate  in 
rectifying  the  false  ideas,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is  evidently 
influenced  by  them.  This  we  feel  assured  to  be  the  only  safe  principle 
to  guide  us  in  the  use  of  these  important  medical  terms,  particularly 
when  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  judicature.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  call  the  incidental  and  transient  deceptions  of  any  of  the 
senses,  either  illusions,  delusions,  or  hallucinations^  or  symptoms  of 
insanity. 

Esquirol  says,  "  Illusions  are  not  rare  in  a  state  of  health,  hut  reason 
dissipates  them,  A  square  tower,  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  round ; 
but  if  we  approach  it,  the  error  is  rectified.  When  we  travel  among 
the  moimtains,  we  often  take  them  for  clouds.  Attention  corrects  this 
error.  To  one  in  a  boat  the  shore  appears  to  move.  Eefleotion  imme- 
diately corrects  this  illusion.  Hypochondriacs  have  illusions  which 
spring  from  internal  sensations.  These  persons  deceive  themselves^  and 
have  illusions  respecting  the  intensity  of  their  sensations  and  the  danger 
of  losing  their  life;  hut  they  never  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  causes 
that  are  repugnant  to  reason.  They  always  exercise  sound  reason, 
unless  Lypemania  (melancholy)  is  complicated  with  hypochondriasis.*^ 
If  this  great  man  had  seen  Buranelli,  could  he  have  given  a  more 
accurate  description  of  his  case  than  that  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  quotation  ?  Did  not  Buranelli  attribute  his  mis- 
fortunes "  to  causes  repugpiant  to  reason,"  when  he  stoutly  maintained 
in  opposition  to  repeated  attempts  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  his  im- 
pression, that  his  "  bed  swam  with  water  ?"  Again,  when  he  persisted 
in  asserting  that  his  kind  physician,  Dr.  Bailer,  had  endeavoured  to 
poison,  and  in  fact  had  murdered  Idm,  and  was  the  origin  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  did  he  not,  in  the  words  of  Esquirol,  trace  his  imagined 
ailment  "  to  causes  repugnant  to  reason  ?"  There  was  no  foundation  for 
his  delusion  respecting  the  bed,  and  there  was  not  the  most  remote 
justification  for  his  delusive  impressions  respecting  Dr.  Bailer.  Ad- 
mitting this,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  denied,  then  Buranelli, 
according  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  Esquirol,  was  unequivocally 
insane.  If  Dr.  Sutherland  rightly  described  the  case  of  Burajielli  as 
one  of  hypochondriasis,  was  not  melancholy  complicated  with  it,  and 
did  he  "  exercise  sound  reason  f "  There  can  only  be  one  answer  to 
these  questions.  Buranelli's  case  was,  indisputably,  one  of  suicidal 
melancholia  with  delusions.  It  was  also  apparent  to  all  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  tliat  he  was  totally  incompetent  to  the  "  exercise 
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of  sound  reason"  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  state  of  his  physical 
health,  or  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  him.     AdoptiDg 
as  our  standard  EsquiroPs  view  of  the  point  in  dispute.  Dr.  Sutherland 
committed  a  grave  error  when  he  termed  BuranelU's  impressioDB  the 
"tVlusions  of  hypochondriasis,"  instead  of  the  "«?elu8ions  of  insanity ;" 
for,  according  to  the  great  French  authority,  these  apparently  fake 
impressions  of  the  senses,  commanh/  called  ^^  illusions,^*  cease  to  be  svdk 
'^  when  they  are  associated  with  melancholia,  and  sound  reason  ceases  to 
exercise  its  influence  over  the  patient,^*     But  apart  entirely  from  a 
psychological  consideration  of  the  point,  we  afl&rm  that  no  medico-legal 
witness  is  justified  in  attempting  to  draw  such  refined  and  suhtle  dis* 
tinctions,  when  giving  evidence  in  cases  of  criminal  insanity.     In  a 
court  of  justice  the  terms  "illusion"  and  "delusion"  should  always  he 
used  synonymously,  and  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  not  to 
mislead  and  confuse  the  jury  by  the  use  of  pedantic  phraseology,  or 
by  attempting  to  draw,  whilst  in  the  witness  box,  precise  psychological 
distinctions  between  words  conveying  a  recognised  popular  significa- 
tion.  We  think  Dr.  Sutherland  is  fairly  open  to  criticism  on  this  point. 
For  illustration,  he  was  asked  the  following  questions : — 

Q.  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  bed  being  swamped  with  water  a  dlf- 
lusion  ?     A.  An  t/lusion. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?     A,  An  t/lusion  is  objective. 

Q.  Is  a  f/elusion  subjective  ?  A,  It  may  be,  but  the  judgment 
must  be  involved. 

In  addressing  students  from  the  academic  chair,  the  terms  "o^ 
jcctive  illusions"  and  '^ subjective  delusions"  may  be  admissible  and 
in  good  taste ;  but  they  are  entirely  out  of  character  and  un- 
justifiable in  a  court  of  justice.  Apart  altogether  from  this  view  of 
the  matter,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Sutherland  if  t/lusions  as  well  as  dehir 
sions,  using  these  terms  to  describe  symptoms  of  insanity,  are  not 
often  ^^  subjective'*  as  well  as  ^^  objective'*  in  their  origin  ?  How  often 
do  w^e  see  cases  of  palpable  insanity  arising  from  what  Dr.  Sutherland 
designates  as  "objective"  influences,  or  causes  affecting  the  organism, 
deranging  the  general  health  and  brain,  and  disordering  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind  ? 

Having  freely  criticised  the  evidence  of  the  two  principal  physiciana 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  we  consider  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  important  question 
whether,  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  previously  detailed, 
professional  and  scientific  men  are  justified  at  all  in  giving  evidence ;  whe- 
ther by  so  doing  they  are  not  arrogating  to  themselves  an  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  sagacity  in  detecting  its  delicate 
abeiTations,  unattainable  by  finite  intelligences.  Was  not  the  position  of 
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the  medical  witnesses  who  opposed  the  plea  of  insanity  in  the  case  of 
Buranelli,  after  a  grave  question  had  heen  raised  as  to  his  state  of  mind, 
a  very  qucstionahle,  if  not  a  false  and  dangerous  one  ?  It  may  be  urged 
that  evidence  of  this  character  is  often  admitted  in  our  courts  of  law  in 
civil  cases.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  A  medical  expert  may  speak 
with  some  confidence  upon  questions  of  disputed  testamentary  capacity, 
basing  his  opinion  upon  facts  deposed  to  by  others.  If  he  draws  a 
wrong  conclusion  from  acknowledged  data,  the  mischief  that  ensues  is 
not  great  or  necessarily  irremediable ;  but  in  a  criminal  case,  when  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  is  dependent  upon  the  medical  testimony,  when  an 
unguardedly-expressed  opinion,  a  false  conclusion,  an  erroneous  inference, 
may  consign  a  person  but  ill-prepared  to  meet  his  God  to  a  painful  and 
humiliating  death,  howfrightfully  hazardous  and  fearfully  perilous — how 
awfully  responsible  is  the  position  of  the  medical  witness !  How  can 
he,  without  being  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  speak  authori- 
tatively and  positively  as  to  the  state  of  mind  alleged  to  have  existed 
some  months  previously,  of  which  he  could  have  no  personal  or  practical 
knowledge  ?  The  witness  who  by  his  evidence  supports,  under  the 
circumstances  assumed,  the  plea  of  insanity,  is  in  an  essentially  different 
position.  If  a  primd  facie  case  of  mental  derangement  be  established 
in  favour  of  an  accused  person,  the  testimony  of  a  scientific  expert, 
although  necessarily  speculative,  is  legitimate  and  admissible.  Hit 
object  is  to  save  human  life,  by  affording  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  that  may  have  been  raised  as  to  his  sanity  and  respon^bility 
when  the  overt  act  of  crime  was  committed.  The  witness  may,  with 
the  best  intentions,  come  to  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  conclusion,  and  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  no  serious  injury  to  society  ensues  if,  as  the 
result  of  his  evidence,  a  fellow-creature  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  criminal  case  a 
medical  witness  incautiously  or  inadvertently  gives  a  wrong  opinion, 
a  monstrous  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  maybe  perpetrated,  yjw  which 
there  can  he  no  remedy.  A  scientific  witness  has  no  right,  if  called 
upon,  to  give  such  evidence,  from  the  conviction  that  he  cannot  do  so 
without  recklessly  trifling  with  human  life.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the 
power  of  any  human  being,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  experience, 
the  amount  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  degree  of  his  sagacity,  to  de* 
pose  to  the  sanity  of  a  person  under  circumstances  similar  to  that  of 
Buranelli's,  without  having  had  an  opportunity,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  alleged  criminal  act,  of  testing  his  mind.  K  there  had 
existed  no  facts  in  connexion  with  the  case  to  excite  suspicion  or  raise 
a  doubt  of  his  sanity,  the  medical  witness  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  bold  presumption  if  he  were  to  swear  that  any  man 
who  committed  a  crime  some  months  previously  was  mentally  sound 
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and  responsible  at  the  moment.  When  we  consider  how  suddenlj 
symptoms  of  homicidal  insanity  develop  themselves,  how  transient  and 
evanescent  these  attacks  are,  that  a  man  may  be  wildly  delirious  and 
irresponsible  in  the  morning,  and  sane,  rational,  and  responsible  in  the 
afternoon,  how  can  a  medical  witness  speak  with  satisfaction  on  the 
subject  ?  If  we  were  asked,  if  Hush  and  the  Mannings  were  of  perfectly 
sane  mind  when  they  committed  the  brutal  murders  for  which  they 
justly  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  we  should  certainly 
decline  committing  ourselves  to  an  opinion,  if  the  lives  of  these 
miserable  criminals  rested  upon  the  answer  we  gave  to  the  interroga- 
tory. The  witness  may  entertain  an  opinion,  and  a  strongs  one,  upon 
the  point,  but  he  could  give  no  evidence  on  oath  which  would  be  at 
all  safe  or  justifiable. 

But  how  different  is  the  ix)8ition  of  the  medico-legal  witness,  who 
enters  a  court  of  justice  and  swears  to  the  sanity  and  responsibility 
of  a  criminal  in  favour  of  whom  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged ;  and 
how  grave  and  solemn  is  his  responsibility  «^  ^A/i^  ^/^a  of  extenuatiom 
U  supported  by  evidence  that  should,  if  properly  weighed  and  digptution* 
ately  considered,  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  -^PP^y  ^^is  principle 
to  the  medical  witnesses  whose  evidence  hung  Buranelli.  It  may  be 
urged  in  defence  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  that  when  pressed  upon  the 
point,  he  positively  declined  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  Buranelli*8 
state  of  mind  on  the  7th  of  January.  When  asked,  whether  he 
thought  the  prisoner  of  sane  mind  when  ho  conunitted  the  murder, 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  that.  I  think  that  is 
a  quest  ion  for  the  jmy  to  give  an  opinion  of  not  we."  Does  not  this 
answer  of  Dr.  Sutherland  expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to 
say  something  ad  captandum  to  the  jury  ?  He  was  in  the  position 
of  a  Crown  witness,  subpoenaed  for  the  special  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  jury  on  the  very  point  which  they  were  empannelled  to  try, 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  consider.  The  question  at  issue  was  not 
whether  Buranelli  was  a  sane  man  on  the  day  when  Drs.  Sutherland 
and  Mayo  visited  and  examined  him,  but  was  he  so  on  the  7th  of 
January  ?  If  Dr.  Sutherland  refused  to  speak  of  his  mental  condition 
on  that  day,  for  what  puq^oso  did  he  enter  the  witness-box,  and  use- 
lessly obstruct  by  his  irrelevant  evidence  the  course  of  justice  ?  In- 
stead  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  point  which  the  jury  had  in 
reality  to  decide,  instead  of  dissipating  the  cloud  hanging  about  the 
subtle  question  before  the  judge,  he,  by  the  character  of  his  evidence, 
mystified  the  court,  and  raised  doubts  where  all  would  otherwise 
have  been  clear  and  beyond  cavil  and  dispute.  Dr.  Sutherland  cer- 
tainly refused  to  say  that  Buranelli  was  sane  and  responsible  on  the 
7th  of  January,  but   the  whole  tendency  of  his   evidence  led  irre- 
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sistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  considered  the  prisoner  sane  and  re- 
sponsible on  the  day  of  the  murder.  If  such  was  not  his  opinion,  why 
did  he  battle  with  the  strong  evidence  urged  in  favomf  of  Buranelli's 
insanity,  and  why  endeavour  to  persuade  the  jury  that  the  clear  and 
obvious  delusion  under  which  the  prisoner  had  for  so  long  a  period 
laboured,  was  not  a  (/elusion  of  insanity,  but  the  iZlusion  of  hypo- 
chondriasis ?  Surely  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  refined  distinc- 
tions P  If  he  believed  he  was  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  of 
Buranelli's  condition  of  mind,  then  why  not  have  left  the  point  at  issue 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  and  at  once  reftised  to  answer  the 
questions  previously  put  to  him?  In  such  a  position  he  might 
with  perfect  propriety  have  said,  that  having  declined  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  Buranelli's  mental  state  on  the  7th  of  January,  from  the 
belief  that  the  question  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and 
not  for  himself,  he  must  respectfully  decline  to  reply  to  any  other  in- 
terrogatories having  an  indirect  bearing  Upon  the  prisoner's  condition 
of  mind  when  he  committed  the  crime.  Such  an  answer  would  have 
harmonized  with  the  reply  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  there 
would  have  been  some  consistency  in  his  conduct;  but  instead  of  taking 
this  course,  he,  by  his  replies,  did  his  utmost  to  knock  from 
under  the  unhappy  culprit  the  only  prop  that  supported  him,  and  to 
divide  the  fragile  cord  upon  which  his  life  was  suspended.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  poor  miserable  wretch  who  has  gone  to  his  last 
account,  if  the  medical  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  Crown  had  lefb 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury ;  but,  in  the  face 
of  their  strongly  expressed  opinion,  could  any  other  verdict  have  been 
returned  ?  Dr.  Sutherland  was  asked,  whether  he  had  heard  detailed 
by  the  witnesses  the  acts  and  aberrations  attributed  to  the  prisoner, 
and  which  were  considered  as  indicative  of  his  mental  state;  and 
assuming  them  to  be  true,  wo\ild  he  refer  them  to  unsoundness  of 
mind  ?  What  was  Dr.  Sutherland's  answer  ?  Did  he  say,  "  I  can- 
not, with  any  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  give  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  must  leave  that  point  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  I  cannot, 
without  being  endowed  with  superhuman  powers  of  penetration,  say 
*yes'  or  *no'  to  the  interrogatory?"  If  such  a  rejoinder  had 
been  made,  it  would  have  been  in  imison  with  his  emphatic 
refusal  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  What  was  his  an- 
swer ?  "  2^0 ;  I  cannot  consider  the  acts  to  have  been  the  result  of 
motiveless  impulse.^*  It  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Sutherland's  answer, 
that  he  entertained  an  opinion,  and  a  very  strong  one,  of  Bura- 
nelli's state ;  and  we  must  confess  that  he  travelled  out  of  the  record 
to  give  the  precise  kind  of  reply  likely  to  forcibly  impress  the  jury 
with  an  idea  of  Buranelli's  sanity  on  the  fatal  day.     Was  it  necessary 
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for  Dr.  Sutherland  to  refer  at  all  to  the  act  not  being  a  "  moiivek 
rr'l  (me''/     That  profoundly  subtle  point  had  not  been  mooted  duri 

^  the  trial,  but  !Dr.  Sutherland  volunteers  a  statement  in  reference  to 

Cut  bono  ?    Did  he  do  so  with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  unhap 
prisoner  ? — was  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubts  that  mig 
f  i  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  jury  ? — or  did  he  benevolently  wish  to  c 

\.  I  lighten  the  Judge  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland  having   abdicated  his  fimctions   as   a  witness  1 

..\  admitting  that  he  was  not  competent  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  qm 

!*  tion  in  reality  before  the  court ^jt  occurs  to  us  that  there  was  only  o 

course  for  him  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  retire  altogether  from  t 

case. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude  our  criticism  of  the  medioo-leg 
:  ;  testimony  adduced  against  the  plea  of  insanity  advanced  in  favour 

-  j  Buranelli,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  facts  illustrative  of  his  state  of  mil 

for  some  time  antecedent  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lambert.  We  w 
shortly  recapitulate  the  evidence  which,  according  to  our  judgment, 
demonstrative  of  Buranelli's  mental  derangement  and  moral  irrespo 
sibility: — 

1.  The  sudden  and  great  alteration  of  character 
following  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  succeeded 

BY 

2.  Great  depression  of  spirits;  fondness  of  soli- 
tude;  IRRITABILITY  OF  TEMPER;  VIOLENCE   OF   LAN- 

ii;  GUAGE;   mental   states    entirely   OPPOSED    TO    HIS 

'  natural  and  previously  manifested  character. 

3.  His  suicidal  feeling  and  propensity,  viewed  in 

*!  *  association    with    his    acute    MELANCHOLIA.       HiS 

having   asked    a    person    to    shoot  him.      his 
\  several  attempts  at  suicide. 

4.  His  delusions  respecting  Dr.  Baller,  of  Pens- 
hurst,   WHO   HAD    TREATED    HIM   WITH    GREAT    SKILL 

ir  AND    KINDNESS.       ThE    DELUSIONS    CONSISTING   IN    A 

FIRM   BELIEF   THAT   Dr.  BaLLER   HAD  ATTEMPTED    TO 

poison  him  ;  had  treated  him  with  great  cruelti'; 
had  lacerated  his  flesh,  and,  in  fact,  murdered 
him!  His  desire  to  murder  Dr.  Baller,  under 
the  influence  of  these  delusions. 

5.  His  delusion  that  Mr.  Lambert  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain EXTENT,  A  PARTICEPS  CRIMINIS  IN  Dr.  BaLLER's 

■  V  ALLEGED  CRUELTIES. 
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6.  His  insane  deportment  and  physiognomy  when 
admitted  into  middlesex  hospital,  under  the 
CARE  OF  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Henry. 

7.  His  delusions  respecting  his  bed,  and  the  con- 
dition OF  AN  OLD  WOUND.  HiS  BELIEF  THAT  HIS 
BED  "  SWAM  WITH  WATER."  HiS  PERSISTENCE  IN  THIS 
ASSERTION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  REPEATED  ATTEMPTS  TO 
PROVE  THE  UTTER  GROUNDLESSNESS  OF  HIS  IMPRES- 
SIONS. His  DELUSION,  viewed  in  combination  WITH 
HIS  GENERAL  APPEARANCE,  WHICH  CONVEYED  TO  ALL 
THE  NURSES  AND  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  THE 
STRONG  BELIEF  THAT  HE  WAS  NOT  IN  HIS  "  RIGHT 
MIND." 

8.  The  character  of  the  letters  and  memoranda 

FOUND  IN  his    POSSESSION,  THEY   BEING  PRIMA   FACIE 

evidence  of  incoherence  and  insanity. 

9.  The  crime  itself.  The  inadequacy  of  the  mo- 
tive LEADING  TO  ITS  COMMISSION.     ThE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  Mr.  Lambert  with  the  delusion  respecting 
Dr.  Baller. 
10.  The  attempt  at  suicide  after  the  act  of  homi- 
cide. Suicidal  and  homicidal  insanity  gene- 
rally being  associated  with,  and  resulting 
from,  the  same  morbid  state  of  brain  and  mind. 

In  concluding  these  cursory  comments  on  the  case  of  Buranelli,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  sincere  hope  that  we  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  placed  upon  record  the  particulars  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  last  lunatic  that  will  suffer  death  upon  the  gallows. 
Such  a  barbarous  proceeding  can  do  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  is  perfectly  valueless 
when  viewed  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime, — ^the  only  valid  and 
reasonable  excuse  that  can,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  be  assigned 
for  the  act.  When  speaking  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  insane,  and  the 
object  of  punishment,  the  great  Lord  Coke  says,  "  the  execution  of  an 
offender  is  for  an  example,  ut  pcena  adpaucoSj  metus  adomneaperveniat;^* 
and  that  justly  eminent  jurist  adds,  "  but  so  it  is  not  when  a  madman 
is  executed,  but  should  be  a  miserable  spectacle  against  law,  and  of  ex- 
treme inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  he  no  example  to  others"* 

We   are  aware  that   an   opinion   is   current  in  certain    quarters, 

♦  Coke.  Inat.  6. 
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among  some  distinguished  advocates  and  physicians,  that  insanity, 
even  if  clearly  established,  should  not  exempt  a  criminal  from  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  so  unchristian  and  monstrous  a  doctrine  is  tolerated  by  the 
more  enlightened  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
There  are  undoubtedly  among  both  bodies,  men  who  entertain 
extreme  and  ultra  views  respecting  crime  and  punishment, — men  not 
deficient  in  natural  sagacity  and  not  uninfluenced  by  feelings  of 
humanity,  who,  being  educated  in  the  spirit  and  prejudices  of  the  old 
school,  consider  the  Throne,  the  Seat  of  Justice,  and  the  State  in 
danger  if  any  undue  mercy  is  exhibited  towards  those  who  violate 
the  sacred  majesty  of  the  law  ! 

Not  hang  a  lunatic,  they  exclaim,  who  has  committed  the  crime  of 
murder !  Not  hand  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public  executioner 
an  insane  person  who  has  imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture !  If  doctrines  like  these  are  promulgated, — if  such  principles  are 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  administration  of  justice,  who 
will  answer  for  the  safety  of  society,  the  security  of  the  state,  or  the 
life  of  the  sovereign  ?  Thank  God  we  have  the  happiness  of  living  in 
an  age  when  such  obsolete  doctrines  can  exercise  no  influence  upon  the 
understanding,  the  humanity,  character,  and  conduct  of  those  placed 
in  positions  of  great  legal  trust  and  responsibility.  Futile  arguments 
and  vain  threats  like  these  were,  in  more  cruel  and  barbarous  epochs, 
urged  in  defence  of  the  rack,  the  thumb -screw,  and  other 
benevolent  modes  of  prolonging  human  suffering.  When  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  steal- 
ing a  pocket-handkerchief,  the  Commons  of  England  consulted  the 
Recorder  and  the  Common  Sergeant,  who  assured  the  House  that  such 
an  innovation  would  endanger  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England ;  and 
when  the  same  excellent  man  afterwards  proposed  to  abolish  the  dis- 
gusting and  disgraceful  punishment  for  high  treason,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day  said,  "  Are  the  safeguards,  the  ancient  landmarks, 
the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  to  be  thus  hastily  removed  ?"  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  singularly  ludicrous  manifestation  of  fear  that 
Mr.  Ponsonby  was  induced  indignantly  to  exclaim,  "  TFhat !  to  throw 
the  howeh  of  an  offender  into  his  face  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
British  constitution  /"  In  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  we  ask,  is  it 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  justice, — is  it  essential  for  the  safety 
of  the  statute-book, — is  it  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
and  the  dignity  of  those  delegated  with  its  administration,  that  a 
"  miserable  six'ctacle,**  like  the  execution  of  Buranelli,  with  all  its  asso- 
ciated horrors,  attendant  and  unmitigated  evils,  should  again  occur  in 
a  civilized  and  Christian  land  ?     God  forbid  that  another  opportunity 
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Bhould  be  afforded  of  witnessing  so  repulsive  and  disgusting  a  scene  as 
that  which  accompanied  the  cruel  death  of  this  miserable  lunatic.  It 
spoke  well  for  the  humanity  of  the  mob  who  at  an  early  hour  had 
congregated  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  when  they  gave  unmistakable 
utterance  to  their  feelings  of  deep  execration,  horror,  and  disgust  at 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  man.  Can  a  more  terrible  image  be 
conjured  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  a  public  executioner,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  inexpertness  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rope, 
found  it  necessary  during  the  convulsive  struggles  that  ensued  to 
hang  by  the  legs  of  a  criminal  lunatic,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
his  death !     Out  of  evil,  we  pray  to  God  that  good  may  arise. 

The  execution  of  Buranelli,  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  protest,  made 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  in  opposition  to  facts  which,  if  they  did 
not  conclusively  demonstrate  his  lunacy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Judge  and  the  jury,  imdoubtedly  involved  the  matter  in  grave  doubt 
and  difficulty,  establishing  beyond  all  dispute  a  strong  primd  facie 
case  in  favour  of  his  insanity  and  irresponsibility,  is  a  matter,  as  we 
have  previously  observed,  deeply  to  be  regretted  and  sadly  to  be  de- 
plored. May  the  Intelligence,  the  Humanity,  the  Science,  the 
Civilization,  the  Justice,  and  the  Christianity  of  this  great  and 
justly  renowned  country  never  again  be  sullied  op  outraged  by  a  repe- 
tition of  so  revolting  an  exhibition ! 


It  would  appear,  from  a  paragraph  which  has  been  induBtriouBly  circulated  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  that  after  Buranelli's  execution,  one  of  the  officials  of 
8t.  Luke's  Hospital  performed  a  post  mortem  examination  of  his  brain.  It  is  alleged 
that  no  disease  was  detected !  What  did  the  pathologist  expect  to  discover  ?  What 
does  the  alleged  absence  of  organic  alteration  establish  ?  Does  it  prove  Buranelli's 
mental  soundness  on  the  7th  of  January?  No  man,  with  any  raetensions  to 
scientific  knowledge,  would  gravely  countenance  such  an  absurdity.  For  what  pur- 
pose was  the  examination  made  ?  Was  it  to  satisfy  the  Judge,  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  jurv,  or  to  act  as  a  kind  of  salvo  to  the  consciences  of 
the  medical  men  who  swore  to  Buranelli's  mental  soundness  ?  If  the  post  mortem 
investigation  was  made  with  any  such  bond  fide  intentions,  why  was  not  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry  of  asking  them  to  be  present  ?  They 
were  deeply  concerned  and  interested  in  the  case,  havmg  had  Buranelli  for  some  time 
under  their  joint  care  in  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  common  courtesy  they  ought 
to  have  assisted  at  the  examination  after  death.  We  make  tbefte  remarks  without 
for  one  moment  wishing  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  inspection  was  not  properly  and  scientifically  made,  and  the  result  accu- 
rately reported.  We  also  hear  that  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  carefully  measured, 
after  death,  Buranelli's  skull !     Cut  bono  t 
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STATE  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  AND  THE  INSANE 
IN  IRELAND  • 

We  have  before  us  the  seventh  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatic 
Asylums  in  Ireland,  embodying  an  elaborate  account  of  the  state  of 
the  various  institutions  established  in  that  country,  private  and  public, 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  This  public  document  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  redounds  highly  to 
the  credit  of  the  I.ispectors  appointed  by  Government  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  insane,  and  to  regulate  and  control  the  various  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  their  care  and  treatment.  According  to  the  official 
returns,  which  are  made  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1856,  the  number 
of  insane  persons  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Inspectors, 
was  13,493.     They  are  thus  distributed. 

Hales.  Femalee.  TotaL 

1.  In  District  Lunatic  Asylums    .     .       1720  1802  3522 

2.  In  Central  do.  .     .  84  42  126 

3.  In  Private  do.  .     .         252  207  459 

4.  In  Gaols,  under  1  Vic,  c.  27,  and 

8  &  9  Vic,  c.  107 101  65  166 

6.  In  Poorhouses 734  1266  2000 

Total  number  of  Lunatics  under 
Official   Supervision  on    31st 

March,  1856 2891  8372  6268 

6.  At  large,  unprovided  with  asylum 
accommodation,on  31st  March,  1855      4036  3195  7230 

Total  number  of  insane  of  every 

denomination  in  Ireland    .     .       6926  6567  13,493 

*  **  Seventh  Report  on  the  District  Criminal,  and  Private  Lonatic  Asylums  in 
Ireland."     Dublin.     1865. 
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There  appears  to  have  been,  since  the  Report  of  1851,  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  insane,  to  the  extent  of  1(K)5.  This  is  attribatdUe 
to  the  decrease  of  insane  in  poorhouses  and  in  gaols.  In  1851  there 
were  confined  in  poorhouses  2393  lunatics ;  in  1855  the  number  wm 
reduced  to  2000.  In  1851  there  were  upwards  of  500  lunatics  in  iiie 
Irish  gaols,  whilst  in  1855  there  were  only  156  in  custody.  Thii 
number  will  be  still  further  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the  extensioii 
of  additional  accommodation  for  the  insane  in  public  institution!^ 
especially  erected  for  their  treatment.  The  Inspectors  have  aiwsyi 
entertained  strong  objections  to  the  residence  of  insane  persons  in 
such  places,  where  they  must  of  necessity,  considerably  interfere  with 
the  discipline  and  order  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  amongrt 
prisoners.  Of  the  lunatics  in  poorhouses,  nearly  two-thirds  are  of  the 
female  sex.  The  Inspectors  entertain  grave  objections  to  the  resid^iee 
of  the  insane  in  poorhouses,  justly  observing,  that 

*^  It  is  obvious,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  most  suitable  place  for 
every  demented  person,  lunatic  or  idiot,  harmless  or  otherwise,  is  an 
institution  specially  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  under  the 
suj>erintendence  and  management  of  experienced  officers  and  atten- 
dants, who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  menttl 
disease  in  every  form,  and  directed  and  controlled  bv  that  department 
of  the  public  service  to  which  the  supervision  of  all  matters  relating 
to  such  establishments  properly  belongs  ;  and  we  regard  the  question 
as  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  executive,  namely,  whether  the 
time  may  not  have  arrived  for  making  provision  for  the  complete 
separation  of  the  insane  poor  of  every  class,  from  the  sane  portion  of 
the  community ;  and  which,  whilst  effecting  a  moral  duty  towards  the 
latter,  would  insure  for  the  insane  poor,  idiotic  or  imbecile,  more  care 
and  comfort  than  they  can  possibly  have  in  ordinary  workhouse*, 
where  they  cannot  at  all  times  be  secured  against  annoyance  from 
the  ignorant  or  thoughtless  paupers  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
Wc  feel  that  objections  to  a  change  may  be  advanced  on  financial 
grounds,  and  that  it  may  be  argued,  considering  the  extremely 
low  position  which,  particularly  the  idiotic,  inmates  of  poorhouses 
occupy  in  the  human  family,  both  socially  and  mentally,  that  they 
are  comfortably  circumstanced  and  sufficiently  well  cared  for  at 
present. 

**  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  attention  and  care  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  these  distressed  classes  cannot  be  efficaciously  extended 
to  them  whilst  they  are  placed  in  institutions  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  asylums ;  and  further,  it  would  be  falling  into  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  even  the  most  miserable  objects  of  mental  incapability 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  being  relieved ;  for  there  is  no  species  of 
disease  or  affection,  from  the  highest  state  of  maniacal  excitement  to 
the  very  lowest  grade  of  imbecility,  that  does  not  admit  of  cure  or 
alleviation  under  judicious  treatment,  such  alone  as  can  be  obtained  in 
establishments  exclusively  devoted  to  the  object." 
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To  meet  such  a  contingency  the  Inspectors  propose  enlarging  some 
of  the  existing  district  asylums,  by  the  erection,  at  a  small  expendi^ 
ture,  of  suitable  auxiliary  buildings,  with  large  dormitories  on  the 
ground-floor.  We  consider  this  sugg^tion  practicable,  and  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  The  expenditure  of  Asylums  has,  as  might  be 
naturally  supposed,  from  the  high  price  of  provisions,  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  former  years.  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  report  places 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light : — 

"  The  average  cost  of  maintenance,  including  every  expense,  wag 
therefore,  as  above,  17/.  9s,  4d,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1854, 
and  19/.  15s.  lOd.  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855,  showing  a 
difference  of  2Z.  6s,  6d.  per  head  in  favour  of  the  former  year. 

*'  As  a  general  rule,  the  Asvlums  containing  most  inmates  exhibit 
the  lowest  averages,  as  Ballinasloe,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  which 
show  for  the  first  year,  conjointly,  an  average  of  15/.  16s,  lid,,  and 
for  the  second,  18/.  10s.  5^,  Richmond  Asylum,  however,  the  largest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  the 
averages  for  the  two  years,  respectively,  being  17/.  4as,  lid.  and 
21/.  17s.  4td, ;  but  the  highest  prices  at  which  tne  necessary  commo- 
dities of  life  generally  range  in  the  metropolis,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this  difference. 

"  The  length  of  time  the  Asylums  have  been  established  appears 
also  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  expenditure,  the  Armagh 
and  Watcrford  (the  two  smallest  District  Asylums  in  Ireland,  and 
which  have  been  in  operation — the  former  for  thirty,  and  the  latter 
for  twenty  years)  snowing,  comparatively,  very  low  averages,  while 
those  lately  occupied,  as  Kilkenny,  Killarney,  and  Omagh,  give  the 
highest  averages  of  all,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  incidental  ex- 
penses attendant  on  their  opening. 

"  The  Asylum  at  Cork  is  the  only  one  in  which  no  material  change 
has  occurred,  the  increase  during  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855, 
being  but  3«.  4sd,  per  head  per  annum  on  the  outlay  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  increase  in  the  other  establishments  varies  from  1/.  to 
4/.,  Londonderry  alone  excepted,  where  a  diminution  has  taken  place 
in  1855.  This  diminution  is,  however,  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Omagh  patients  were  taken  away  in  1854,  thus  leaving  the 
expenditure  for  that  year  to  be  distributed  over  a  reduced  number  of 
inmates. 

"  Looking  to  Ballinasloe,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and 
Richmond  Asylums,  which  taken  together  afford  an  average  of  325 
inmates  each,  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1855,  the  annual  out- 
lay in  salaries  and  wages  is  but  3/.  lis,  per  head,  while  in  the  remain- 
ing eight  Asylums,  which  only  give  an  average  of  150  patients,  we 
have  it  raised  to  5/.  IZs,  6d,  The  advantage  which  the  larger  insti- 
tutions thus  obtain  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is,  as  re^irds  the 
staff,  very  important. 

"  The  several  averages  on  Diet  alone  range  in  1854  from  about  5/. 
to  7/.,  and  in  1855  from  about  7/.  to  9/. ;  but  in  the  clothing  there  is 
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very  little  difference  between  the  two  years,  in  1854  it  was  1/.  4if .  Sd. 
and  in  1855,  it  was  1/.  2s.  9d.  per  head." 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  admissions,  it  appears  that  the  inmates 
of  the  several  district  asylums  on  the  31st  March,  1855,  amounted  to 
3,299  ;  the  number  being  at  the  corresponding  period  of  our  last  Re- 
port, 2870 ;  or,  1447  males,  and  1423  females ;  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  429  within  two  years,  namely,  205  males,  and  224  females ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  as  facilities  for  early  admission  have 
been  extended  by  means  of  the  new  district  asylums  which  have  lately 
come  into  operation,  proportionate  advantages  have  been  obtained  both 
in  a  curative  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  summary,  in  which  the  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths, 
that  have  occurred  during  the  years  1853-4,  and  1854-5,  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  two  previous  years.  With  regard  to  the  admissions, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  new  asylums,  viz.,  Kilkenny  and 
Killamey,  were  opened  in  the  year  1852-3,  which  circumstance,  by 
adding  to  the  admissions  for  the  last  two  years  ending  31st  March, 
1853,  to  an  unusual  extent,  renders  the  contrast  in  favour  of  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating  less  remarkable  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 


Admitted 

Two  Tean  ending  31st 
of  March,  1858. 

Two  Yean  ending  31st 
ofMarchTlsS. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Pe. 

males. 

Total. 

1064 

1089 

9  IAS 

1197 

1114 

3811 

Discharged  during  the  two  yean — Cured.    . 

Relieved 

„                            Not  cured 

M                           Incurable 

Total  Diacharged 

Died  during  the  two  yean 

Number  of  Inmates  on  Slat  March,  exclu- 
sive of  Island-bridge 

409 
100 

406 

116 

86 

78 

816 

215 

186 

32 

468 

147 

79 

40 

421 

106 

78 

28 

87» 

S58 

157 

68 

642  1     646   1    1387 

724 

688 

1867 

277 

263 

630 

268 

267 

6Sft 

1447 

1423 

2870 

1652 

1647 

3999 

The  admissions,  according  to  the  foregoing,  during  the  two  years 
ended  31st  March,  1855,  exceeded  the  admissions  of  the  two  former 
years  hy  208,  namely,  133  males,  and  75  females.  The  excess  of 
recoveries  was  64 ;  or,  49  males  and  15  females.  The  number  dis- 
charged cured  being  879,  and  relieved,  253,  which,  taken  together, 
give  a  per  centage  of  49  on  the  admissions ;  while  the  mortality,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  inmates,  is  less  by  5  than  in  the  two 
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former  years;  being  a  little  fiiore  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  total 
number  under  treatment. 

Great  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  providing  suitable 
occupations  for  the  insane,  and  that  with  the  best  results.  There 
were  employed  on  a  given  day,  which  we  have  taken  as  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  asylums  in  this  respect,  1891 
persons,  of  whom  962  were  males  and  929  females.  Of  the  males,  441 
were  engaged  in  gardening  and  agricultural  labour;  83  in  various 
trades,  as  weaving,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  &c. ;  and  438  in  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  employments.  Of  the  females,  537  were  occupied 
in  needlework,  spinning,  knitting,  quilting,  and  fancy  work;  134 
in  the  laundries;  172  in  house  cleaning;  and  89  in  miscellaneous 
employments. 

The  proportion  of  employed  to  the  whole  number  under  treatment 
is  57  per  cent. ;  a  very  favourable  proportion,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  of  the  3282  patients,  2072  were  probably  incurable,  and  366 
epileptics  and  idiots. 

The  Inspectors  speak  highly  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
the  insane  from  bringing  them  within  the  sphere  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. A  large  majority  of  the  patients  continue  to  attend  the  chapels 
of  the  asylums  on  each  Sunday,  and  by  their  calm  and  collected 
demeanour  during  Divine  service,  evince  a  sense  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  assembled ;  and  it  is  not  alone  on  the  Sundays  but  during  the 
week  many  of  them  look  forward  to  the  visits  of  the  chaplains  with 
the  greatest  anxiety. 

On  this  point  the  Inspectors  observe,  that, 

"  In  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  our  continued  experience  bears 
us  out  in  the  opinion  *  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
an  hospital  for  the  insane,  are  capable  of  deriving  advantages  from 
that  form  of  religious  observance  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up; 
and  that  hence  it  becomes  an  obvious  duty  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
of  public  worship  in  every  lunatic  asylum.'  No  doubt,  in  his  general 
ministrations,  and  still  more  in  his  private  communications,  the 
chaplain  of  an  asylum  should  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  characters  of  his 
hearers,  nor  of  the  great  judgment  and  delicacy  called  for  in  their 
regard.  But  it  is  not  the  patients  alone  who  feel  the  important  advan- 
tages of  the  services  of  ministers  of  religion  in  these  establishments  ; 
for  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  instruction  imparted  by  them,  and 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  cannot  fail  to  proauce  a  marked  moral 
benefit  on  the  attendants  also,  who  may  be  considered,  from  the  nature 
of  their  duties,  as  in  general  debarred  from  a  due  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  their  respective  places  of  worship  on  Sundays  and  other  days 
of  devotion." 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  that  the  Central  Asylum  erected  at 
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Dnndmin  for  the  safe  custody  of  insanS  persons  charged  with  offences 
in  Ireland,  has  from  its  opening  proved  eminently  Buccesaful.  The 
number  of  patients  confined  in  the  Asylum  amounts  to  126.  The  ad- 
missions are  restricted  to  cases  of  a  grave  character,  or  to  those  where, 
though  the  offences  might  not  be  very  serious  in  themselves,  the 
offenders  had  evinced  particularly  dangerous  symptoms  or  invetoste 

!  propensities  of  a  criminal  nature. 

I  In  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  criminal  inmates  of  the 

Central  Limatic  Asylum,  it  appears  that  28,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 

i  the   whole  number  of  patients,  are  pronoimced    recovered    or  con- 

valescent, 15  of  whom  have  become  so  within  the  last  two  years. 

\  "  Had  these  twenty-eight  been  ordinary  inmates  of  an  asylum,  they 

would  have  been  set  free,  each  after  a  probation  of  about  six  weeks ; 
but  in  the  Dundrum  Asylum  their  sojourn  is  much  more  lengthened 
and  indefinite,  as  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  we 
would  not  submit  the  proposition  of  a  discharge  without  an  unbroken 
restoration  of  mind,  coupled  with  exemplary  good  conduct,  for  t 
twelvemonth,  as  the  very  shortest  period." 

We  have  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal  contrasted  the 
state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  confinement  and  liberation  of 
criminal  lunatics  in  this  country  to  that  liberal,  enlightened,  and  philo- 
sophic mode  of  procedure  adopted  so  successfully  in  the  sister  country. 
In  England,  in  crimmal  cases,  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity  is 
tantamount  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  imprisonment  too  undor 
the  most  degrading,  humiliating,  and  painful  circumstances.  Whilst 
under  the  affliction  of  dire  disease,  destroying  all  power  of  rational 
thought  and  healthy  self-control,  and  that,  too,  when  the  mind  is 
often  tortured  by  wild  and  terrible  phantasies,  an  overt  act  of  crime 
is  committed.  Insanity  is  urged  as  an  extenuating  plea, — the  jury 
fully  recognising  the  irresponsibility  of  the  prisoner,  acquit  him  of 
the  charge,  and  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity," 
is  properly  recorded.  The  unhappy  lunatic,  who  is  no  more  account- 
able fur  his  criminal  act  than  a  man  would  be  for  the  wanderings  of 
his  intellect  whilst  under  the  influence  of  a  disturbed  dream,  instead 
of  being  transferred,  after  acquittal,  to  the  kind  care  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  is,  like  a  common  felon,  handed  over  to  a  public  officer, 
and  forthwith  sent  to  the  criminal  department  of  one  of  our  public 
Asylums,  there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  wretched  days  as  the 
!  miserable  companion  of  idiots,  and  as  the  associate  of  the  worst  class 

I  of  insane  criminals.     His  attack  of  insanity,  provocative  of  the  offence 

for  which  he  was  tried,  may  have  been  temporary  and  transient  in  its 
j  character,  similar,  for  illustration,  to  that  of  puerperal  mental  derange- 

j  ment.     The  law,  however,  in  its  profound  wisdom,  recognises  amongst 

! 
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criminal  lunatics,  no  distinction  of  classes.  A  man  once  criminally 
insane,  continues  so  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  A  recovery  is 
viewed  as  an  impossibility,  and  liberation  from  restraint  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  The  law,  owing  to  its 
harshness  in  this  particular,  often  stultifies  itself.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  which  has,  unhappily  for  all  parties 
concerned,  obtained  a  painful  notoriety.  An  amiable  and  intellectual 
lady,  much  beloved  and  highly  respected  in  private  life,  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  physician,  in  a  paroxysm  of  obvious  and  unmistakeable 
monomaniacal  delirium,  abstracts  from  a  shop  an  article  of  insignifi- 
cant value.  The  facts  connected  with  the  offence,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  party,  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively demonstrated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  existence  of 
a  morbid  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  criminal  act.  This  was  apparent  to  all  the  medical  men  who 
were  consulted,  as  well  as  to  the  eminent  counsel  employed  to  conduct 
her  defence.  No  rational  or  right-thinking  person  at  all  cognisant  of 
the  facts  that  could  have  been  deposed  to  at  the  trial,  entertained 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  absence  of  all  criminality,  or  as  to 
the  certainty  of  her  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  a  British  jury.  Why, 
then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  not  medical  evidence  forthcoming  at  this 
lady's  trial,  and  the  plea  of  insanity  urged  in  extenuation  of  her 
offence  ?  We  will  briefly  answer  the  interrogatory.  It  was  apparent 
to  the  able  legal  advisers  engaged  in  the  case,  that  if  this  unhappy 
lady,  who,  in  a  moment  of  delirious  excitement,  and  consequent  loss 
of  self  control^  had  brought  herself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law, 
were  to  escape  on  the  plea  of  legal  irresponsibility  caused  by  mental 
derangement,  she  would  inevitably  pass  from  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  to  the  dreary  and  desolate  wards  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and 
that  no  efforts  that  might  l>e  subsequently  made  to  effect  her  libera- 
tion would  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The  husband  of  the  lady, 
as  well  as  his  legal  advisers,  had  a  clear  perception  of  this  painful 
alternative,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  lay  before  the  jury  a  clear 
and  succint  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  it  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  to  decide  the  issue.  Had  the  state  of 
the  law  not  have  been  so  manifestly  defective,  another  course  would 
have  been  pursued,  but  it  was  thought  safer  to  run  the  risk  of  a  con- 
viction, with  its  accompanying  obloquy  and  punishment,  than  urge  as 
an  excuse  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  thus  incur  the  danger  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  among  the  insane.*     The  law  pretends  to  acquit,  on  the 

*  We  copy  the  subjoined  particulAn  from  the  police  reports  of  the  Timet  of 
Septeoiber  6th.  We  are  reluotaot  to  make  any  obeervations  offensive  to  the 
magiatrate  whose  duty  it  was  to  adjudicate  in  the  painful  case  referred  to  in  the 
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ground  of  irresponsibility,  induced  bj  diseased  brain  and  diBordered 

mind,  and  yet  fuitishes  ihoie  so  acquitted  with  the  severest  penalty 

short  of  actual  death  upon  the  scaffold  !     This  anomaloua  state  of  the 

law  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  and  civilized  community.     We  fireely 

admit  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  liberation  of  per- 

above  remarks.  He  was  at  the  time  exposed  to  severe  animad version  for  his 
alleged  harsh  and  somewhat  Spartan  mode  of  dealing  with  the  oase.  Influenoed, 
we  have  no  donbt,  by  a  nervous  anxiety  to  administer  equal  justice  to  rich  and  poor, 
he  somewhat  strained  his  judicial  functions,  and  instead  of  adopting  the  hmmmnc 
view  of  the  lamentable  position  in  which  the  lady  had  placed  herself,  and  at  once 
viewing  the  matter  before  him  in  its  proper  light,  he,  by  taking  the  extreme  course, 
and  sending  the  case  to  trial,  inflicted  an  amount  of  mental  anguish  upon  the 
nnmerous  members  of  a  much  repected  family  beyond  the  reach  of  aD  remedy.  Let 
our  readers  contrast  this  proceeding  with  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Janline  in  the  case  that  came  judicially  before  hini. 

"  Bow-BTREET. — Jane  Moseley,  a  young  lady  residing  at  10,  Momington-{4acr, 
Hampstead-road,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Jardine  with  stealing  a  papier  mach^l 
portfolio,  worth  5s.,  the  property  of  Lavinia  Price,  of  18,  Hart-street,  Bloomsboiy- 
square. 

**  EHea  Woodward  stated  that  she  was  a  housemaid  in  the  service  of  the  prose- 
cutrix. On  Monday  evening  the  prisoner  called  at  the  residence  of  her  mistress, 
and  requested  to  see  the  first-floor  apartments,  which  were  to  be  let  furnished. 
Witness  showed  her  up  into  the  drawing-room,  upon  which  the  prisoner  reqoested 
her  to  fetch  a  ^lass  of  water.  Witness  ran  doivn  stairs  for  this  purpose,  and  while 
she  was  returning  with  it  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  honse.  The 
circumstance  having  excited  her  suspicion,  she  hastened  back  to  the  drawing-room 
to  see  if  anything  had  been  removed,  and,  missing  the  portfolio  from  the  table,  fol* 
lowed  the  prisoner  into  the  street,  and  accused  her  of  stealing  it.  The  prisoner 
denied  the  charge,  but  witness  insiwted  on  bringing  her  back  to  the  honse.  Tlis 
prisoner  then  produced  the  portfolio  from  under  her  shawl,  and  offered  witness  5$. 
not  to  say  anything  about  it.  A  policeman  was  called,  however,  and  she  was 
given  into  custody. 

"The  prisoner  sobbed  bitterly  during  the  examination  of  the  witness^  snd 
declined  to  say  anything  to  the  charge. 

"The  mother  of  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  equally  distressed,  stated  that  she 
was  a  widow.  She  had  two  daughters,  both  of  them  suffering  from  affliction,  the 
prisoner's  sister  being  at  the  present  moment  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  The 
prisoner  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  from  causes  peculiar  to  her  time  of  Uie, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  mental  aberration.  At  such  times  she  could  not  be  regaided 
as  a  responsible  being. 

"  Mr.  Jardine  inquired  if  any  medical  evidence  to  this  effect  could  be  produced. 

"  The  mother  having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  the  case  was  put  back  till  a  later 
period  of  the  day,  to  enable  her  to  do  so. 

"  A  gentleman,  whose  name  did  not  reach  us,  but  who  stated  that  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  residing  in  Caroline- street,  Bedford-square,  waited  subsequently 
upon  the  magistrate,  and  informed  his  worship  that  he  had  known  the  prisoner's 
family  for  many  years.  They  were  of  the  highent  respectability.  The  prisoner,  he 
was  aware,  i^as  an  occasional  sufferer  from  illness  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  at  such 
times  he  had  known  her  mind  to  be  slightly  affected. 

"  Mr.  Jardine.  —Do  you  speak  as  a  friend,  or  have  you  attended  her  pro- 
fessionally ? 

"Witness. — I  have  attended  her  professionally. 

"  Mr.  Jardine. — You  are  prepared  to  assure  me,  then,  horn  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  her  mind  has  been  so  afi'ected  at  times  as  to  make  her  unconscious 
of  what  she  is  doing? 

**  Witness. — Yes,  at  short  intervals. 

"Mr.  Jardine. — I  think  this  is  a  case,  then,  in  which  I  ought  to  restore  the 
prisoner  to  her  friends.     She  may  be  given  up  to  her  mother. 

"  The  prisoner  was  accordingly  discharged." 
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sons  tried  for  capital  offences,  but  is  there  not,  we  ask,  a  large 
number  of  persons  at  this  moment  confined  in  the  criminal  wards  of 
our  public  Lunatic  Asylums  for  the  commission  of  trivial  offences 
against  the  law,  who  might  be  either  safely  liberated  from  all  restraint 
or  be  subjected  to  a  modified  and  less  offensive  kind  of  surveillance  p 

But  to  return  to  the  Report.  When  speaking  of  the  liberation  of 
homicidal  cases,  the  Inspectors  observe,  that, 

"  One  patient  alone,  a  respectable  married  female,  who  destroyed  her 
infant  whist  labouring  under  puerperal  mania,  has  been  liberated  since 
the  date  of  our  last  Report.  We  shall  have  occasion,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  to  lay  before  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, for  his  consideration,  seven  or  eight  cases  as  fit  subjects  for 
freedom.  Of  these  cases,  three  were  acquitted  of  homicide ;  but  being 
now  for  over  foiur  years  under  our  immediate  supervision,  and  certified 
by  the  attendant  physicians  to  be  free  of  every  symptom  of  mental 
derangement,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  uniformly  quiet, 
industrious,  and  well  conducted,  we  feel  justified  in  the  course  we  pro- 
pose— the  more  so  as  they  undertake  to  emigrate ;  two  having  already 
received  money  for  the  passage  out  to  join  their  famihes. 

"  Independent  of  the  exercise  of  clemency  itself,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  very  fact  of  opening  the  gates  of  an  asylum  such  as  the  Dun- 
drum,  and  affording  egress  to  objects  deemed  worthy  of  it,  produces  a 
beneficial  and  tranquillizing  influence  over  those  who  remain  behind, 
and  who,  if  finding  no  prospective  hope  of  freedom  on  recovery,  but 
obliged  to  regard  their  future  doom  as  the  companions  of  madmen, 
might,  from  their  very  numbers,  become  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
control.  There  are  two  individuals,  both  respectably  connected,  acquitted 
of  very  aggravated  assaults,  and  who  being  now,  and  indeed  since  their 
transference  to  the  asylum,  quite  well,  might  be  liberated ;  but  as  the 
parties  on  whom  the  assaults  were  committed  (one  the  father,  the  other 
a  solicitor)  object  to  their  enlargement,  in  deference  to  strong  personal 
apprehensions,  and  aware  of  the  responsibility  we  might  incur  if  any 
thing  untoward  subsequently  took  place,  we  are  unwilling  to  interfere. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  should  those  justifiable  fears  subside,  or 
if  some  arrangement  can  be  effected  by  us  between  the  various  parties, 
we  trust  they  may  then  participate  in  the  same  consideration  extended 
by  Government  to  others. 

In  alluding  to  the  importance  of  inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of 
criminal  lunatics,  and  suggesting  modifications  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  them,  the  Inspectors  observe : — 

*'  It  would  be  very  desirable  in  aU  important  cases,  as  when  a  party 
is  acquitted,  on  the  plea  of  lunacy,  of  murder,  or  of  a  serious  attempt 
on  the  life  of  another,  that  the  antecedents  to  the  act  should  at  the 
time  be  judicially  investigated.  Once  insanity  is  established — and 
it  generally  happens  to  be  the  first  point  urged  in  defence — the  case 
closes ;  and  those  exciting  causes,  or  incidental  circumstances,  likely  to 
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modify  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  regard  to  a  prisoner  thoroughly 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  are  left  unquestioned.     Thus  the  lunatic 
labours  under  a  disadvantage  in  one  respect ;  for  though  acquitted  of  a 
moral  crime,  he  may  still  become  the  penal  siifferer  by  a  more  length- 
ened confinement.     Amongst  other  instances  under  our  cog^nizance,  as 
illustrative  of  this  view,  we  shall  refer  to  three:  the  first,  that  of  a 
man  in  the  Central  Asylum,  who  it  was  proved,  whilst  labouring  under 
maniacal  excitement  from  jealousy  towards  his  ¥rife  in  consequence  of 
her  supposed  freedom  of  conduct,  committed  homicide.     On  recovery 
from  his  insanity  he  was  brought  to  trial,  when  the  fact  was  proved. 
This  person  is  now  quite  sane,  and  has  been  so  for  some  years.     The 
second  instance  we  may  adduce  in  the  person  of  a  man,  who,  in  a  scuf9e, 
inflicted  a  wound  which  ultimately  caused  death ;  he  was  acquitted  on 
the  plea  of  being  deranged  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.      The  third 
is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  for  the  individual  in  question,  acquitted 
also  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  complains  that  he  has  thereby  been  most 
unfairly  and  harshly  treated  ;  that  he  never  was  deranged ;  that  the 
offence  he  committed  was  the  result  of  the  hardship  and  injustice 
he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  another,  and  of  his  consequent  anger  and 
excitement ;  and  that  had  he  been  tried  regularly,  and  found  guilty, 
ho  would  have  escaped  with  a  comparatively  short  imprisonment. 

"  The  records  alone  of  the  fact  of  trial,  and  the  cause  of  acquittal, 
exist  in  these  and  similar  cases  ;  but  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  if 
such  records  were  coupled  with  the  oflicial  information  of  attendant 
circumstances,  in  order  that,  when  Kubmitting  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  ample 
materials  for  his  Excellency's  decision;  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  we 
were  justified  in  stating  them.  So  long  as  an  asylimi — no  matter 
under  what  denomination,  be  ifc  even  that  of  criminal — is  made  the 
receptacle  of  our  unfortunate  fellow  creatures,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
grievous  mental  derangement,  have  committed  offences  in  themselves 
the  most  appalling,  or  of  those  who,  subsequent  to  sentence,  may  lose 
their  reason  altogether,  so  long  its  inmates  have  a  claim  on  our  kind- 
liest sympathies ;  it  ceases,  however,  to  fulfil  its  object  if,  through  a 
mistaken  benevolence,  or  from  want  of  a  scrutiny  into  the  particiuiars 
of  each  case,  it  should  become  the  residence  of  parties  for  whom  it  was 
not  legitimately  intended,  or  should  an  immunity  for  the  undeserving 
be  secured  within  its  precincts." 

Beverting  to  the  statistics  in  the  Eeport,  it  appears,  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  criminal  lunatics  returned  as  cured,  twelve  were  homi- 
cidal cases,  nine  being  males  and  three  females.  Up  to  the  time  of 
making  the  report  the  total  number  of  homicidal  cases  admitted  into 
the  Dimdrum  Asylum,  were  thirty-five  males  and  nineteen  females. 
The  most  frequent  kind  of  homicide  among  the  men  js  wife  murder. 
No  less  than  eight  committed  this  offence,  independent  of  those  who 
attempted  it,  but  fortunately  without  effect.  This  fact,  at  first  sight, 
might  seem  to  argue  less  constancy,  fidelity,  and  tenderness  with  the 
male  sex ;  but  there  are  strong  causes  to  explain  away,  or  at  least 
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reduce  the  force  of  the  conclusion ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  occa- 
sionally, among  the  first  and  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease 
with  lunatics,  may  be  reckoned  a  mistrust  and  aversion  to  members  of 
their  own  family,  and  to  those  particularly  with  whom  they  had  been 
united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  aflPection,  and  who,  if  physically  weaker, 
in  case  any  control  is  attempted,  are  most  exposed  to  suffer  from  their 
violence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  record  of  a  female  killing  her 
husband,  the  most  common  mode  of  destruction  among  women  being 
infanticide,  of  which  there  was  lately  a  very  melancholy  instance  in 
the  Dundrum  Asylum.  Great  commiseration  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
many  who  come  within  this  category  ;  for  we  can  fully  imagine  how 
shame  and  anguish  must  weigh  on  an  unfortunate  and  betrayed  female, 
with  enfeebled  system,  what  strong  temptations  induce  her  to  evade 
the  censure  of  the  world  in  the  destruction  of  the  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
by  a  crime  that  outrages  her  most  powetful  instinct,  maternal  love  of 
offspring.  The  thought  of  such  a  fearful  exposure  no  doubt  may  lead 
to  some  sudden  and  impulsive  act,  for  which,  as  generally  happens,  she 
is  judged  with  the  utmost  leniency ;  but  still,  unless  the  deed  is  ac- 
companied with,  and  followed  by  distinct  symptoms  of  insanity,  the 
difficult  question  presents  itself:  Is  such  a  person — sane  imme- 
diately after  the  act,  sane  at  trial,  and  sane  on  admission — to  remain 
for  life — or  if  not  for  life,  for  what  period — the  inmate  of  an  asylum, 
and  the  associate  of  lunatics  ? 

The  subjoined  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  particular  tendencies 
of  the  insane,  homicidal  and  suicidal,  their  fixity  of  delusion,  respon- 
sibility, and  peculiarities,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

"  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  particular  fixed  tendencies  among 
the  insane,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  both  agreeable  and  interesting  to 
your  Excellency  to  be  informed,  that  although  the  Dundrum  Asylum 
is  specially  erected  for  criminal  lunatics,  and  contains  so  many  who 
have  deprived  their  fellow  creatures  of  existence,  our  experience  of  its 
inmates  would  almost  ignore  propensities  of  a  decidedly  homicidal 
character,  although  there  are  some  patients  in  it  with  marked  suicidal 
inclinations.  We  are  aware  of  three  only  who  have  evinced  this  de- 
structive propensity—  a  convict  from  Spike  Island,  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  burglary,  and  two  men  who  committed  murder;  one 
of  them,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  innately  malevolent,  for  he 
labours  under  a  double  delusion,  inasmuch  as  he  thinks  if  he  can 
succeed  in  killing  some  person,  he  will  thereby  obtain  his  freedom  here, 
and  secure  heaven  hereafter.  We  would,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  be  dis[>osed  to  infer  that  some  of  the  most  serious  offenders 
in  the  Asylum  have  become  so  more  from  accidental  causes  than  from 
an  original  malignity  of  disposition. 

"  Kevolving  on  the  whole  class  of  homicides  and  those  who  have  com- 
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mitted  dangerous  assaults  on  the  person,  it  is  difBcult  to  assign  hoir 
far  responsibility  may  or  may  not  be  occasionaUy  attached  to  certain 
individual  acts.  When  persons  are  thoroughly  insane,  it  is  dear  they 
are  accountable  for  no  crime,  however  frightful  in  itself;  practically, 
however,  from  experience  we  would  conclude  that  lunacy  has  not 
always  been  so  developed  as  to  destroy  every  idea  of  rig'ht  and  wrong, 
and  a  consequent  feeling  of  responsibility ;  whilst  it  may  have  happened 
in  a  case  or  two  within  our  cognizance  that  insanity  was  astmmed  to 
escape  the  ends  of  justice. 

"  The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  liberating  lunatics  from  the 
Central  Asylum  after  recovery,  and  the  length  of  their  subsequent 
detention — for  it  is  only  by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  based 
upo^i  the  certificate  of  the  physicians  and  the  final  report  of  the 
Inspectors,  that  they  are  set  free — has  afforded  some  precise  informa- 
tion on  a  point  which  is  not  so  satisfactorily  arrived  at  in  ordinary  in- 
stitutions, from  which  patients  are  promptly  discharged — vix.,  the 
permanency  of  cure.  We  have  several  cases  where  the  parties  seemed 
to  have  recovered  their  reason  perfectly,  and  relapsed.  One  num  (a 
homicide)  who  was  steady  and  rational  for  nearly  three  years,  became, 
without  apparent  cause,  suddenly  and  boisterously  insane ;  and  now 
again,  at  an  interval  of  four  months,  is  tranquil  and  quite  collected. 
Another,  who  came  in  highly  excited,  continued  so,  with  little  varia- 
tion, for  two  years,  when  he  rapidly  got  well  to  all  appearance,  re- 
mained so  about  eighteen  mouths,  and  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 
Some  continue  well  for  months,  and  then  relapse ;  and  while  imder  all 
the  favourable  circumstances  which  comfort,  regularity,  and  a  healthy 
residence  can  produce.  A  peculiarity  has  hitherto  marked  these  re- 
current attacks — with  one  exception,  they  have  been  confined  to  the 
male  sex. 

"Occasionally,  too,  it  has  come  within  our  observation  that  a 
perfect  restoration  of  the  mental  powers  takes  place,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  an  undeviatiug  reasonableness  of  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, although  the  original  delusion,  which  led  to  acts  the  most  insane, 
continues  in  full  force.  We  gave,  in  a  former  Report,  the  details  of  a 
case  where  the  captain  of  a  ship  killed  seven  of  his  crew  at  a  short 
distance  off  Cork  harbour.  For  twelve  consecutive  years,  this  man 
had  periodical  attacks  of  violent  madness ;  within  the  last  four,  how- 
ever, he  has  shown  no  symptom  whatever  of  disease  ;  his  time  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  pious  reading;  though  never  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  of  his  oflence  (according  to  an  established  rule  in  the  Asylum), 
still,  of  his  own  accord,  he  has  lately  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
crew  actually  mutinied  with  intent  to  murder  him.  The  delusion  is 
thus  as  fixed  as  ever,  and,  did  a  second  opportunity  present  itseli,  the 
consequences,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  might,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, be  alike  imfortunate. 

"As  may  be  supposed,  in  an  institution  such  as  the  Dundrum 
Asylum,  many  of  the  patients  are  at  times  highly  excited  and  intract- 
able ;  others  morose  and  reserved,  as  if,  in  the  sort  of  twilight  iutelli« 
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pfence  they  retained,  their  minds  were  engprossed  with  one  train  of 
ideas,  or  some  painful  remembrance  of  the  past. 

'*  Among  others  we  have  a  remarkable  case  of  this  character  in  a 
homicide,  who  for  five  years,  with  only  three  exceptions,  where  he 
suddenly  made  some  short  and  angry  observations,  has  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence  ;  he  smiles  occasionally,  if  he  hears  anything  amusing, 
but  never  condescends  to  laugh.  This  man  will  stand  with  his  head 
bent  to  his  chest  for  four  or  five  hours  together  in  the  same  exact 
position,  and  resist  being  moved  simply  by  the  vis  inertise ;  yet  he 
goes,  when  called,  to  his  meals,  and  behaves  most  correctly  at  table. 
At  the  female  side  too,  there  is  an  infanticide,  very  taciturn  and  re- 
served, with  a  strong  predisposition  to  self-destruction ;  her  attempts 
are  always  with  broken  glass,  which  she  endeavours  to  secrete ;  scissors 
and  knives  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  her.  A  gloom  hangs  over  this 
woman ;  her  conversation  is  most  rational — in  the  one  object  alone,  and 
by  the  one  mode  of  attaining  it,  is  her  insanity  displayed.  We  men- 
tion these  individual  cases  as  characteristic  of  many,  and  thus  illus- 
trating to  your  Excellency,  on  subjects  more  or  less  professional,  that 
general  information  which  we  would  desire  to  convey. 

"  With  the  exception  of  two  attempts  at  life,  but  neither  fatal,  we 
have  had  no  serious  cases  to  refer  to  officially  since  the  date  of  our  last 
Heport.  In  the  first  instance,  a  lunatic  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  his 
own  neck  with  a  razor ;  in  the  second,  a  convict  from  Spike  Island,  at 
the  time  deemed  quite  harmless  (but  who  has  since  evinced  a  cold, 
malignant  disposition),  stealthily  getting  behind  one  of  his  companions, 
whose  verses  and  sarcasms  give  occasional  annoyance,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  piece  of  iron  he  had  secreted  for  the  purpose,  causing 
a  large  compound  fracture,  through  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brain  was  discharged.  Dr.  Harrison,  the  Visiting  Physician,  was  in 
immediate  attendance,  and  removed  several  pieces  of  depressed  bone ; 
after  remaining  comatose  for  four  days,  the  man  recovered  rapidly, 
without  an  unfavourable  symptom,  and  without  the  slightest  change 
or  remission  of  his  insanity.  By  a  strange  coincidence  this  patient  was 
noted  for  his  memory,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  repeated  a  long 
string  of  words  the  most  incongruous.  The  wound,  with  a  consider- 
able loss  of  brain,  was  (phrenologically  speaking)  exactly  in  the  region 
of  the  organ  of  memory;  his  recollection,  however,  continues  quite 
unimpaired." 

The  remarks  of  the  Inspector  with  regard  to  private  asylums  in 
Ireland  we  publish  in  another  part  of  our  Journal. 

The  following  is  a  Return  of  Patients  in  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  on 
3 1st  December,  1854,  classified  as  to  Professions,  &q. 

Malef.        Females. 

Married 48  67 

Single  or  Widowed 204  160 

Total 459 
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Pebvious  Professions  or  Occupations  : 

Army 35 

Navy 3 

Church 19 

Law 18 

Medicine 6 

Students 15 

In  Trade 36 

Other  occupations 49 

Farmers 16 

No  occupation 272 

Total  in  Asylums  .     .     459 

MalM.         Feiiiftl««. 
Found  Lunatic  by  Inquisition      ...       19  7 

Sent  by  Authority  of  Friends  ....     233  200 

Total 459 

The  appendix  contains  a  vast  body  of  interesting  and  important 
statistical  and  tabidar  statements,  apparently  drawn  up  with  great  ear«. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  PERSUASION,  DEGREE  OF 
EDUCATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  PERSONS  AFFECTED 
WITH  INSANITY. 

BY  JOHN  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  F.B.8., 
Fellow  qf  the  Rojfcd  College  qf  Ph^eidane,  S^e, 

TwELVs  years  ago,  the  managing  committee  of  Bethlem  Hospital  adopted,  at 
my  recommendatioii,  a  series  of  tables  illastr&tiug  various  important  facts 
respecting  the  lunatics  admitted  and  placed  under  treatment  in  that  institu- 
tion. Since  the  period  mentioned,  these  valuable  and  instructive  records  have 
been  regularly  continued,  and  now  constitute  highly  useful  documents  for 
reference.  During  the  period  embraced  by  the  dalJorate  statistical  returns 
thus  accumulated,  3599  msane  patients  have  been  admitted  into  the  curable 
wards  of  the  above  named  establishment,  all  bcin^  only  recently  attacked  with 
mental  disease.  Of  these,  the  largest  proportion  were  females,  the  exact 
number  of  that  sex  bein^  2074;  wnereas  only  1325  were  male  lunatics,  the 
ratio  thus  amounting  to  fitty-six  per  cent,  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter 
division;  which  statement  conclusively  demonstrates  the  greater  prevalence 
of  insanity  among  women  than  men,  throughout  the  general  metropolitan 
population. 

Much  interesting  information  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  above  tables ;  and  if  the  aggregate  facts  are  properly  arran^d,  some  curious 
practical  deductions  may  be  thereby  likewise  obtained.  BeUeving  a  few  cursoij 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  religious  persuasion,  degree  of  education,  and  dif- 
ferent employinents  of  the  numerous  lunatic  persons  of  both  sexes  received  at 
Bethlem  Hospital,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  will  not  be  considered  unim- 
portant, or  out  of  place  in  the  Psychological  Journal^  I  would  therefore  beg 
leave  to  direct  its  readers'  attention  to  the  subject  now  proposed  for  discussion. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce,  from  present  data»  any  special  inferences 
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in  regard  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  lunacy,  amongst  different  religious 
persuasions :  its  prevalence  in  ignorant  contrasted  with  persons  of  education : 
or  the  influence  which  particular  kinds  of  employments  may  actually  exert 
upon  individuals.  Some  general  approximation  to  the  truth  can  only  be  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  the  large  array  of  figures  which  have  been  thus  Drought 
into  juxtaposition,  cannot  prove  otherwbe  than  extremely  useful  to  every 
investigator. 

Influenced  by  such  motives,  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  part 
first  proposed  for  inquiry ;  namely,  the  religious  persuasion  of  lunatics  admitted. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  number  beloi^d  to  the  Church  of  England, 
nearly  two-thiros,  or  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  admissions  oeing 
members  of  that  religious  community.  More  females  than  males  were  however 
enumerated  in  this  category,  or  972  of  the  latter  sex  to  1559  of  the  former, 
and  so  making  a  total  of  2531  individuals  belonging  to  the  national  religious 
establishment.  The  next  most  numerous  body  were  Independents,  of  whom  234 
came  under  treatment,  81  being  males,  and  nearly  twice  as  many,  or  153 
females.  Wesleyans  follow :  the  total  of  that  persuasion  being  144  persons, 
comprising  57  of  the  male,  and  87  of  the  other  sex.  Baptists  appear  next  in 
the  scale :  these  comprise  129  persons,  or  50  males  ana  79  females.  After- 
wards Roman  Gathohcs,  of  whom  the  total  admissions  reached  120,  giving 
50  male  and  70  female  lunatics.  Then  Presbyterians :  73  members  of  that 
body  having  been  received,  the  sexes  being  nearly  eaual,  or  34  males  to  39 
females.  The  Jews  occupy  the  next  position :  47  Israelites,  of  whom  the  sexes 
were  almost  the  same  in  number,  or  23  male  to  24  female  lunatic  patients 
being  included  in  the  division.  Dissenters  supplied  only  1 7  individuals,  10 
being  male,  and  only  seven  female  patients ;  whilst  the  remainder,  although  com- 
prising varied  and  even  very  opposite  shades  of  religious  opinions,  were,  how- 
ever, few  in  number  taken  specificallv.  Thus,  six  were  Unitarian;  five  beins 
men,  and  only  one  woman.  Plymouth  Brethren  also  supplied  six  patients,  of 
whom  two  were  males  and  four  females.  Again,  Ladv  Huntingdon  likewise 
furnished  six  proselytes,  two  helng  male,  and  four  female  lunatics.  Deists 
and  Atheists  actually  amounted  to  nve  persons,  but  all  men.  Swedenborj^ians 
^ave  two  males.  Ranters,  one  patient  of  each  sex.  Quakers  occupied  a 
similar  position.  Moravians  supplied  one  male.  Sandemanians,  Socialists, 
and  the  Greek  Church  also  one  male  patient  each.  And  lastly,  Antinomians, 
Brownites,  and  Irvingites,  were  respectively  represented  by  one  insane  female 
belonging  to  each  of  these  so-called  religious  communities.  The  remaining 
27  male  and  43  female  lunatic  inmates  treated  at  Bethlem  Hospitsd,  making  a 
total  of  70  persons,  being  reported  as  '^not  ascertained"  in  respect  of  their 
specific  denomination. 

The  mental  culture,  or  degree  of  education,  which  the  lar^  number  of  j)er- 
sons  comprised  in  the  present  inquiry  had  acquired,  previous  to  becoming 
insane,  and  so  rendering  them  proper  subjects  for  confinement,  now  comes 
under  review ;  and  upon  this  interesting  question  some  curious  information 
has  been  acquired.  Of  the  total  3599  inmates  received  into  this  institution, 
208  were  lunatics  who  had  previouslv  obtained  a  superior  education,  and  some 
even  were  exceedingly  accompUshea ;  the  sexes  being  nearly  equal,  or  102 
males  to  106  females.  With  reference  to  sex,  the  proportion  of  highly  edu- 
cated persons  was  greater  amongst  men  than  women,  seeing  the  ratio  was 
one  in  every  thirteen  of  the  former,  but  only  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  latter 
division  of  inmates.  Patients  whose  education  was  reported  good,  that  is, 
could  both  read  and  write,  amounted  altogether  to  890  individuals,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  admitted.  The  figures  representing  each  sex 
being  almost  similar,  or  425  males  to  465  females,  which  however  gives  re- 
spectively one  in  every  three  male  lunatics  admitted  able  to  read  and  write, 
whilst  only  two  in  every  nine  women  had  even  acquired  that  limited  ednoatiQii. 


1 
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Those  who  could  only  read,  but  were  wholly  incapable  of  writing,  both  sexes 
',  included,  amounted  to  the  very  large  number  of  1887  persons,  nii^ing  not  ks 

than  52*40  per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  half  the  entire  admissions.  Here,  Main, 
'  the  females  appeared  even  more  i^orant  than  the  male  patients,  1181  of  the 

*  former  being  able  only  to  read,  wiiilst  706  males  came  within  that  categoiT. 
Lastly,  417  human  bemgs,  out  of  3599  once  endued  with  reason,  but  now  d^ 
privca  of  that  inestimaolc  blessing,  had  never  received  any  kmd  of  mental 
education  whatever,  bcinj^  steeped,  ever  since  birth,  in  the  most  erass  ignomKc; 
and  wholly  incapable  either  of  wielding  a  pen,  or  still  less  knowing  tbe 
alphabet. 

So  lamentable  a  circumstance,  that  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  aggr^ate  patieiiti 
admitted  into  this  charity,  where  parish  paupers  are  seldom  received,  and  tiie 

*  recipients  of  its  bounty  arc,  in  a  large  proportion,  connected  with  tradesmea 
or  tne  mechanical  classes  of  society,  should  be  found  in  such  an  abject  oondi' 
tion  as  neither  to  know  how  to  write  nor  even  to  read,  speaks  tnim}>et-tone:Qed 
against  the  negligence  of  parents,  guardians,  and  parochial  authorities;  woilst 
it  clearly  shows  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  ere  popular  iffnoranoe  shall 
be  entirely  dispelled.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  number  of  females  who 
were  thus  classified,  or  living  hitherto,  so  to  speak,  in  perfect  Cimmerian  daik- 
ness,  was  much  greater  than  amongst  males,  the  amount  being  325  females,  or 
15*66  per  cent,  of  the  entire  admissions;  whereas,  only  92  male  lunatics 
were  similarly  situated,  being  nearly  seven  per  cent ,  or  under  half  the  ratio 
recorded  amongst  the  other  sex.     Such  facts  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  but 

¥  whether  insanity  is  more  liable  to  affect  ignorant  minds,  and  those  never  im- 

proved by  any  mental  culture,  cannot  be  authoritatively  asserted  from  the  data 
thus  hitherto  obtained,  although  the  present  statements  tend,  in  some  measure, 
to  prove  such  an  inference ;  seeing  so  many  persons,  especially  fenudes,  whose 
intellectual  faculties  had  never  been  cultivated,  nor  attempts  made  to  enaUe 
them  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  usual  manner,  come  within  this  categoir. 
It  seems,  however,  a  generally  received  and  well-founded  opinion,  that  nersons 
of  education,  or  individuals  wliose  intellects  have  been  properly  trained,  espe- 
cially in  the  exact  sciences,  and  embued  with  practical  imormation,  but  not 
weakened  through  inane  absurd  accomplishments,  however  fashionable,  or  their 

I  feelings  excited  oy  meretricious  systems  of  teaching,  are  far  likelier  to  continue 

mentallv  sane,  than  parties  belonging  to  the  uncultivated  and  ignorant  cUsses. 
Psychologists  may  therefore  fairly  iiUer,  even  from  the  facts  now  reported,  that 
ignorance  promotes  insanity ;  and  the  human  mind,  which  has  not  been  sub- 

I  jected  to  any  kind  of  discipline,  is  more  apt  to  be  afflicted  by  mental  disease, 

than,  comparatively  speaking,  where  parties  are  differently  constituted. 

The  remaining  point  to  which  I  would  now  speciallv  direct  attention,  is  the 

}  kind  of  occupation,  or  previous  employment,  ot  the  different  insane  patients 

^  placed  under  treatment  at  Bethlem  Hospital.     The  list  is  both  lar^  and 

curious ;  whilst  it  demonstrates,  although  several  handicrafts  give  few  victims, 
nevertheless,  amongst  various  occupations  contained  in  tins  taole,  the  sufferers 
from  mental  alienation  were  more  numerous  in  some  employments  than  in 
others,  respecting  which  feature  I  shall  afterwards  append  one  or  two  general 
observations,  chiefly  based  upon  facts  the  subsequent  document  contains. 

I  No.  1. — Occupations  of  Male  Patientt, 

Blind  Maker 


Accountants 

Actor        

Agents      

Architects 
Army  Clothier.. 

ArtistR      

Attorneys 

Auctioneer 


2 

Authors 

3 

1 

Bakers       

...     88 

6 

Barristers 

...       2 

7 

Basket  Makers 

..       2 

1 

Billiard  Marker 

1 

8 

Boatbuilders     ... 

4 

4 

Boiler  Maker   ... 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths 

..     14 

Bookbindera 
Booksellers 
Brassfounders  . 
Brokers 
Brewers    ... 
Bricklavers 
Brush  Makara . 


1 
9 
5 
S 

12 
S 

18 
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B'.nMers      4 

Cane  Maker     1 

Car])enter8        81 

Carriere     3 

Carvers  and  Gildifrs  6 

Cabmen     6 

Carmen     3 

Cellarmen 2 

Chair  Makers 4 

Chemists 8 

Cheesemongers        ...  6 

Chinamen 2 

Clerks        88 

Clerj|>fymen        9 

Clothier    1 

Coach  Makers 9 

Coachmen 6 

Coal  Dealers     6 

CoUar  Maker 1 

Co  m  mercial  Travellers  7 

Confectioners    2 

Contractor        1 

Cooks        2 

Coopers     6 

Copperplate  Printer  1 

Cork  Cutter      1 

Com  Chandlers        ...  4 

Corn  Dealer     1 

Curriers    11 

Cutler       1 

Dairymen 3 

Dealer  in  Hides       ...  1 

Dentist      1 

Drapers     4 

Draughtsman 2 

Drovers     2 

Dyers        2 

Egg  Merchant 1 

Engineers 8 

Engravers         11 

Farmers    34 

Fishermen        3 

Fishmongers    16 

Flower  Makers        ...  3 

French  Polishers     ...  3 

Fruiterer 1 

Furrier*    4 

Gamekeeper     1 

Gardeners IG 


Gaafitter 

1 

Porteni      

...     26 

Glass  Cutter     

1 

Postmen    

...       3 

Glover       

1 

Printers     

...     18 

Goldsmiths       

10 

PubUcans  

...     25 

Greengrocers    

7 

Railway  Servants 

...      4 

Grocers     

28 

ReUeving  Officer 

...       1 

Hair  Dressers 

12,  Rope  Maker      .. 
8    Saddlers    

1 

Hatters     

...      6 

Hawkers 

1« 

Sailcloth  Maker 

1 

Hosiers      

2    Sailors       

..     29 

House  Decorators   ... 

2 

Salesman 

1 

Ironfounder 

1 

Sawyers     

..     11 

Ironmongers     

8 

Schoolmasters  ... 

..    27 

Japanners 

2 

Servants    

..     82 

Labourers 

80 

Shirt  Cutters    ... 

..       2 

Land  Surveyor 

1 

Shoemakers 

..     48 

Last  Maker      

1 

Shepherds 

..       3 

Lath  Renders 

4 

Shopmen 

...     10 

Law  Stationers 

2 

Silk  Merchants 

2 

Law  Writers     

6   Slater        

...       1 

Leather  Dressers      . . . 

4 

Soldiers     

...       2 

Lighthouse  Keeper ... 

1 

Spring  Maker  ... 

...       1 

Lightermen       

4 

Sugar  Refiner  ... 

...       1 

Livery  Stablers 

5 

Surveyors 

...       6 

Mast  Maker     

1 

Stationers 

...       2 

Medical     

22 

Stokers      

2 

Merchants        

2 

Stonemasons     ... 

...       2 

Miners       

2 

Storekeeper 

...       1 

MiUers      

3 

Students   

...       4 

Millwrights       

2 

Tailors       

...     36 

Musicians 

17  1  Tablecloth  Maker 

...       1 

Newsvender      

1  i  Tanner      

...       1 

Oilmen       

2   Tidewaiters 

...       2 

Officers  of  Army 

7 

Tmmen     

...       8 

Officers   of  Customs, 

Tobacconists     ... 

...     12 

&c 

3 

Truss  Maker    ... 

...       1 

Officer  of  Navy 

1 

Upholsterers     ... 

...       8 

Old  Clothes  Dealers... 

7  1  Watchmakers  ... 

...     11 

Omnibus  Proprietor. . . 

1 1  Waiters     

...       6 

Opticians 

5   Weavers    

...     11 

Painters  &  Plumbers 

25  i  Wheel wrighU  ... 

...       2 

Parish  Clerks   

2  1  Whitesmiths     ... 

...       2 

Pattern  Designers    ... 
Pianoforte  Makers  ... 

4    Wine  MerchanU 

...       2 

8 

Wood  Cutters  ... 

...       2 

Pilot 

1 

No  profession  ... 

..     21 

Pipe  Maker      

1 

Not  ascertained 

...     84 

Pksterers 

3 

Pocket-book  Maker... 

1 

Total     ... 

...1826 

Policemen 

14 

iVrt.  2. — Occupations  of  Female  Patients. 


Annuitants 

Artists       

Baker        

Bannaids 

Book  Foldeni    .. 
Bonnet  Makers 
Button  Coverer 

Carrier       

Charwomen 
Cloth  worker 
KO.  XXXIT. 


3 
1 
5 

2 

12 
1 
1 
7 
1 


Confectioner     

Cooks        

Com  Dealers     

Dairywomen     

Dressmakers     

Eating-house  Keeper . 

Embroiderers   

Envelope  Maker 
Flower  Maken 
Fumitare  Brokeress. . . 
I  I 


1  I  Fur  Dresser 
6 'Glovers  ... 
3  iGovemesses 
6  JGreengrocer 


148 
1 
8 
1 


Hat  Liners 
House  Agent 
Housekeepers 
Hawkers   ... 


8  Keeper  of  an  Office . 
Laoo  Makers    ...     . 


1 
2 

62 

1 
2 
1 
10 
2 
1 
t 
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2 

Shopwomeu      

8 

14    Silk  Winders    

8 

31 

Singer       

1 

1 

Stay  Makers     

8 

25 

Stock  Maker    

1 

1 

Straw  Plaiters 

2 

1 

Tambour  Worker     .. 

1 

64 

Toll-gate  Keeper      .. 

1 

26 

Upholstresses 

2 

1 

Umbrella  Maker 

1 

5 

Waistcoat  Makers  .. 

2 

2 

Washerwoman 

1 

1 

Water  Gilder 

1 

296 

Weaver     

1 

4 

Wig  Maker      

1 

17 

Wives,  Widows,  4ind 
Daughters  of  Pro 
fessional  Men,  Offi- 
cers, and  Merchants 

Wives,  Widows,  sod 
Daughters  of  Cleilcs 
and  Tradesmen 

Wives,  Widows,  and 
Daughters  of  La- 
bourers, Servants!, 
and  Mechanics     ... 

No  occupation,  or 

Not  ascertained 


47 

465 
164 


Lady's  Companions... 

Lady's  Maids 

Laundresses      

Linendraper     

Lodging-house-keepers 

Map  Colourer 

Miawife    

Needlewomen 

Nurses      

Organist    

Paper  Makers 

Pew  Openers    

Publican 

Servants 

Shoe  Binders    4   Wig  Maker      1  Total     2074 

Shopkeepers 

Looking  at  the  preceding  table  in  the  aggre^te,  clerks  constitute  the  most 
nnmerous  body  ot  male  patients  admitted,  whilst  labouring  under  insanity. 
Next  carpenters,  labourers,  and  tailors;  then  turners,  grocers,  and  school- 
masters ;  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  twenty -seven  instances.  The 
circumstance  seems  rather  remarkable,  that  so  many  teachers  of  youth  as  the 
number  mentioned  should  have  become  insane,  seeing  schoolmasters  are  by 
no  means  a  numerous  fraternity.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  there  being 
only  1676  persons  returned  as  so  engaged  by  tlie  census  of  1851,  and  resident 
within  the  metropolis.  Of  course,  it  cannot  hence  be  positively  asserted  that 
those  engaged  in  teaching  are  more  liable  to  become  victims  to  mental  disease 
than  in  some  other  occupations:  as,  for  instance,  medical  practitioners,  of  whom 
twenty-two  examples  are  reported  to  have  been  received  into  Bethlem  Hospital, 
the  total  amount  of  physicians  and  surgeons  being  3959  in  London,  or  upwards 
double  the  number  of  sclioolmastcrs.  Again,  thirty-four  turners  were  admitted : 
and  as  this  class  is  even  less  numerous  than  the  latter,  or  only  1317  throughout 
the  metropolitan  districts,  it  seems  not  overstraining  the  argument  t<)  assume 
that  individuals  dedicated  to  this  kind  of  employment  become  oftener  insane  than 
various  other  parties  occupied  in  a  different  manner.  For  example,  only 
thirty-five  tailors  are  statecf  to  have  been  received  into  the  insane  wards  of 
Bethlem,  notwithstanding  that  body  of  workmen  is  very  numerous;  there 
being  not  less  than  20,257  in  London,  or  more  than  fifteen  times  the  number 
of  turners ;  nevertheless,  the  total  cases  were  almost  identical. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  also  apply  to  servants,  of  which 
thirty-two  cases  of  insanity  are  recorded ;  and  as  this  class  comprises  21,507 
individuals,  if  those  at  inns  are  included,  it  becomes  a  circumstance  worth 
noting  that  so  few  lunatics  were  comprised  in  this  division.  At  all  events, 
notwithstanding  such  inferences  may  appear  rather  more  speculative  than  yet 
proved,  the  previous  table  certainly  demonstrates,  mental  disease  oftener  super- 
venes amongst  certain  classes  of  workmen,  compared  with  others,  whose 
occupations  are  of  a  different  description.  In  respect  of  turners,  although  a 
very  limited  body  of  artisans,  it  is  somewhat  singular,  the  cases  registered  were 
so  numerous ;  and  the  above  fact  would  almost  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
their  particular  kind  of  occupation  apparently  exerts  an  influence  in  producing 
these  attacks.  But  whether  tlirouffh  the  rapicl  rotatory  motion  of  the  machinery 
used,  and  so  exciting  the  brain,  from  the  uniform  attention  required  on  the 
workman's  part,  or  by  the  monotonous,  but  constantly  changing  aspect  of  the 
articles  they  make,  deserves  further  attention  and  much  additional  experience 
before  speating  upon  the  subject  with  confidence. 

Amongst  the  female  patients,  the  most  numerous  division  of  particular 
occupations  is  that  of  servants,  of  whom  296  cases  attacked  by  insanity  are 
to  specified.     Dress^makers,  which  includes  milliners  and  needlewooieii,  also 
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constitute  a  very  numerous  class;    212   examples  being  thus  designated. 
Needlewomen  and  young  girls  employed  in  the  sedentary  occupation  of  sew- 
ing, and  who  are  often  very  inadequately  remunerated,  appear  much  to  be 
commiserated.     That  mental  disease  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence 
amongst  this  unfortunate  section  of  the  female  community,  would  seem  unde- 
niably demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  now  mentioned.  Another  class  of  single 
women  seems,  however,  even  more  predisposed  to  and  afflicted  by  mental  disease, 
namely,  governesses :   of  whom  sixty-two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  table ; 
making  nearly  one  in  every  thirty-tliree  female  lunatics  admitted.    Like  school- 
masters, governesses  are  not  a  numerous  body,  speaking  comparatively ;  and 
therefore  the  coincidence  appears  more  singular,  tnat  both  these  classes,  who 
are  each  engaged  in  training  the  rising  generation,  and  also  imparting  know- 
ledge to  young  minds,  should  respectively  furnish  so  larjjo  a  proportion  of 
inmates  to  Bethlem  Hospital ;  but  why  this  remarkably  similar  result  should 
happen  is  difficult  of  explanation.    The  anomalous  condition  in  which  gover- 
nesses are  generally  placed,  being  neither  ranked  with  domestic  servants,  nor 
usually  allowed  to  associate  with  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  family  where 
they  reside,  and  are  seldom  permitted  to  mix  in  the  ordinary  society  visit- 
ing the  same  domicile,  whibt  their  own  attention  and  time  is   constantly 
occupied  in  the  harassing  duties  of  teaching  frequently  wayward  youn^  girls,  or 
noisy  children,  should  be  noted.     Further,  governesses  being  commonly  women 
of  talent  and  accomplishments,  often  reared  in  a  diff(  rent  sphere  to  the  one  they 
then  occupy,  are  ooli^ed,  in  many  inslances,  through  family  misfortunes,  or 
poverty  seldom   occasioned  by  their  own  conduct,  in  order  to  earn  a  pre- 
carious livelihood,  to  accept  appointments  inferior  in  many  respects  even  to 
lady's-maids  or  housekeepers,    xhe  latter  are  really  servants,  occupying  their 
proper  sphere,  who  generally  never  had  enjoyed  better  treatment  or  expeiienced 
more   prosperity,  and  are  besides  very  rarely  possessed  of  accomplishments 
or  receivea  a  good  education,  hence,  have  their   feelings  seldoni  wounded 
from  associating  with  individuals  inferior  to  themselves ;  whereas,  this  too  often 
happens    in    the  case  of   parties    under    oonsideration.      I  scarcely   know 
any  class  of  society  more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  governesses,  whether 
their  anomalous  social  position  be  considered,  or  the  frequency  with  which 
mental  disease  appears  to  supervene.     Many  afflicting  cases  of  tnis  description 
have  been  observed  amongst  the  insane  patients  treated  at  Bethlem  Hospital ; 
and  as  similar  examples  are  by  no  means  rare  in  other  institutioiis  for  lunatics, 
I  have  consequently  been  induced  to  enlarge  upon  such  topics,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Question  now  discussed  before  the  profession,  and  thus  arrive  at  more 
correct  deauctions  than  the  data  here  collected  might  yet  seem  to  warrant. 

Before  bringing  the  present  communication  to  a  close,  I  would  finally  remark, 
that  another  class  of  females  amongst  whom  insanity  seems  to  have  prevailed 
to  some  extent,  considering  their  limited  number  as  a  distinct  body,  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  namely,  lodgingi-house-keepers.  Of  this  body  twenty -five  instances 
are  enumerated ;  ana  seeing  the  total  looffing-house-keepers,  male  and  female 
included,  comprise  only  563  individuals,  throiighout  the  metropolis,  such  a  fact 
at  least  shows  the  ratio  to  be  considerable.  I^  then,  so  many  insane  patients  of 
that  description  come  under  treatment,  the  inference  seems  neither  over- 
strained nor  devoid  of  foundation,  that  females  embraced  by  this  particular 
division  are  oftener  affected  with  mental  disease  than  those  enumerated 
within  other  categories ;  as,  for  example,  midwives  and  washerwomen,  only  one 
instance  of  persons  employed  in  each  of  these  occupations  being  included  in 
the  previous  table,  although  both  these  classes  of  women  comprise  rather  a 
numerous  body  of  individuab,  throughout  London  and  its  immcuiatd  vicinity. 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  MORBID  PHYSICAL  AND 
llELIGIOUS  PHENOMENA. 

No.  4  OF  A  Sbbiss. 
BY  THE  &£V.   J.   J.   DENOAM^   M.A.,  F.li.S.,  &0. 

In  now  proceeding  to  give  classifications  of  the  co-existing  morbid  physical 
and  religious  phenomena  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  it  seems 
natural  to  commence  with  those  relating  to  the  department  of  faith,  or  religious 
belief;  and  consisting  of  scepticism  or  the  incapacity  of  confidence  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion,  as  one  extreme ;  and  of  credulity,  or  the  extravagance 
of  rebgious  belief,  as  the  other.    Beginning,  then,  with  scepticism,  I  assume, 
as  a  maxim,  that  an  acauiesccnt  perception  of  all  the  pnmary  truths^  of  at 
least  natural  religion,  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  haman  mind  :— or  to  use 
St.  PauPs  language,  "  that  which  can  be  known  concerning  God,  is  manifest » 
men,  for  God  hath  showed  it  to  them,  they  know  Grod,  they  perceive  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God;"  so  that,  as  he  maintains,  even  the  neatbcn  were 
inexcusable  in  their  abandonment  of  the  true  God,  and  idolatry ;  "  because  the 
invisible  things  of  God  arc  clearly  seen,  being  intimated  by  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;*'*  or  to  use  the  words  of  TeVtuUian,  "  the  human  soul  possesses  the  innate 
power  of  appropriating  to  itself,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  all  that  may  be 
xnown  of  tlic  Divine  being,  by  the  works  of  nature  ;"f  and,  "for  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  we  need  not  anpeal  to  a  soul  that  has  been  bred  up  m  a 
library  and  fed  with  academical  notions,  but  to  the  soul  that  is  simplex  ct 
rudis,  et  iinpolita,  et  idiotica,  iUa  ipsa  de  compito,  de  trivio,  de  textrino,    &C.J 
Not  a  few,  also,  of  the  most  h^arned  and  ortnodox  Christians  have  in  all  ages 
maintained  that  a  natural  affinity  exists  between  the  native  sympathies  of  3ie 
human  soul  and  all  the  primary  principles  of  even  revealed  religion.     Thta, 
for  instance,  TertulUan  says,  the  soul  is  naturally  Christian.     "  O  anima  natu- 
raliter  Christiana  !"§  When,  then,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  religious 
belief  is  found  to  be  suspended,  it  seems  reasonable,  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  papers,  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  bodily  disorder 
affecting  the  mind,  eitlier  as  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  as  occasioned 
by  vice.    The  following  obsenations  will,  however,  be  directed  to  the  subject 
of  what  may  be  cidled  innocent  scepticism,  or  that  kind  of  scepticism  wnidi 
appears  to  result  from  innocently  occasioned  bodily  disease. 

The  first  case  I  give  from  my  memoranda  is  of  the  lapse  of  faitb  under 
extreme  physical  exhaustion.  A  man,  fair  complexion,  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament, ordinary  powers  of  mind,  common  education ;  humane,  friendly  and 
cheerful  in  disposition ;  of  good  moral  character  in  all  respects,  previous  to 
his  last  illness,  although  in  early  life  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  havipe, 
then,  also,  been  under  medical  care  for  insanity,  the  exciting  cause  of  whi^ 
was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  his  excessive  attachment  to  a  female 
whom  he  married  after  the  recovery  of  his  reason,  and  by  whom  he  had  several 
children;  became  at  the  age  of  forty-two  afflicted  with  jaundice,  succeeded 
by  dropsy.  Before  his  ilhiess,  and  for  many  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
earnestness  of  his  religious  faith,  for  ecstatic  singing,  chiefly  of  Wesleyin 
hymns,  and  for  excited  prayer,  for  taking  journeys  to  hear  popular  preachers 
and  to  attend  "  missionary  meetings,"  and  particularly  for  his  vehement  dislike 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  unctmditioual  election  to  eternal  life,  and  its 
consequent  doctrine  of  reprobation.  ||     During  the  first  part  of  his  illness  he 

•  Rom.  i,  19—32.  f  De  Testim.  An.  cap.  6. 

t  De  Testim.  An.  cap.  1. 
§  Apol.  c.  17.  II  "  Calvin's  Institutes/'  chap.  23. 
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retained  his  religious  belief,  &c.  He  was  tapped  several  times  by  a  regular 
surgeon,  and  finally  by  an  ignorant  empiric,  to  whose  care  he  waywardfy  re- 
sorted, and  who  cut  an  artery,  thereby  occasioning  a  great  effusion  of  mood 
with  the  serum.  From  the  time  of  that  operation  ne  exhibited  a  total  repug- 
nance of  mind  to  all  religious  subjects  whatever,  could  not  endure  prayer, 
would  not  allow  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  to  him,  argued,  with  what  seemed 
in  his  case  an  extraordinary  acuteness,  against  the  benevolence  of  the  Deitv ; 
maintained  that  he  was  reprobated  of  Grod,  and  predestinated  from  all  etenuty 
to  everlasting  destruct  ion,  or,  that,  if  God  had  so  reorobated  and  predesti- 
nated only  one  individual, — that  individual  was  himseli.  He  manifested  idso 
the  most  mveterate  dislike  to  his  wife,  and  even  assailed  her  with  the  grossest 
abuse,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  his  children,  and  suspected  every  one  that 
approached  him  of  some  evil  intention.  His  memory  and  judgment  in  his 
affairs  remained  comparatively  unimpaired.  He  continued  in  tnis  state  for 
nearly  two  months ;  at  last,  and  only  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he 
said,  "  Who  can  tell  but  that  I  may  be  saved  ?"  The  post-mortem  examination 
disclosed  a  most  extensive  disorder  of  the  liver,  and  the  bowels  enveloped  with 
clotted  blood.  The  surceon  remarked  on  the  occasion,  "  This  man  was  bled  to 
death."     His  children  lol  died  early,  of  either  diseased  liver  or  fever. 

Case  2,  of  a  similar  nature,  but  having  a  more  pleasing  termination,  was 
of  a  lady,  of  fair  complexion,  excitable,  and  delicate  constitution,  devotedly 
attached  to  her  husbtuid  and  children,  well-educated,  intelligent,  exemplary 
in  conduct,  and  piously  disposed,  who,  after  a  lone  and  dangerous  confinement, 
complained  with  distress  of  mind  bordering  upon  delirium,  of  having  no  love  or 
even  reverence  towards  God,  nor  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  natural  affection 
to  her  children,  nor  regard  for  her  husband.  She  also  maintained  that  her 
"  spinal  marrow  had  become  severed,  and  that  she  had  distinctly  felt  it  part 
in  sunder."  After  a  residence  of  a  few  months  at  the  seaside,  receiving  careful 
medical  treatment,  she  completely  regained  all  her  religious  confidence  and 
correct  feelings.    Her  delusion  also  subsided. 

Case  3  is  of  a  widow,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  dark  complexion,  sensitive 
feelings,  imaginative  mind,  well-educated,  humane,  of  excellent  moral  conduct^ 
had  had  no  cnildren,  was  habitually  dyspeptic.  Li  early  life  she  had  imbibed 
high  Calvinistic  notions,  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  popular  preachers 
of  such  notions,  relied  greatly  on  which  she  called  her  "  experience," — ^became, 
about  fifteen  months  before  her  death,  the  subject  of  intolerable  remorse  of 
mind,  along  with  visibly  declining  health,  and  her  removal  from  the  metro- 
polis to  a  lonely  country  town — accused  herself  of  having  committed  every  sin, 
of  being  the  author  of  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  universe,  and 
thought  she  was  doomed  to  live  till  she  had  repaired  it  all ;  that  she  was  a 
demon,  that  she  killed  every  one  that  died,  that  she  felt  that  she  was  killing 
them ;  fancied  that  she  heard  thieves  in  the  house  at  all  hours,  or  that  the 
house  was  on  fire ;  heard  voices ;  pronounced  "  all  her  experience  a  delusion ;" 
refused  prayer,  '*  because  God  had  never  been  her  God,"  or  interrupted  it  with 
despondent  expressions ;  exhibited  other  decisive  symptoms  of  insanity :  died 
witnout  any  nutigation  of  her  state  of  mind.  According  to  the  opinion  of  her 
medical  adviser,  the  digestive  orcans  were  totally  impaired.  It  was  said 
that  insanity  in  lighter  shades,  of  a  similar  nature,  had  shown  itself  in  her 
mother. 

Case  4  is  of  a  younger  female,  mother  of  several  children,  delicate  constitu- 
tion, limited  education,  little  native  vigour  of  mind,  devout,  and  of  irreproach. 
able  conduct ;  during  her  long  and  fatal  illness  expressed  a  most  comtortless 
state  of  mind  in  consequence  of  her  total  loss  of  faith,  and  of  all  regard  to 
religion,  prayer,  &c.  The  utmost  admission  she  could  make,  after  everv  assist- 
ance had  been  rendered  to  alleviate  her  distress,  was  thus  stated  by  nerself : 
**  I  think  that  I  have  a  wish  to  have  a  wish  to  bdievei  &c." 
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Case  5  is  of  permanent  scepticism  unattended  with  anj  wutrked  indicitioB  of 
disease.  A  man  forty -four  years  old,  dark  complexion,  njpochondmcai  toi- 
perameut,  uneducated  but  snrewd ;  brought  up  among  the  XVesleyanA ;  viokBl 
wheu  provoked,  otherwise  a  man  of  good  conduct : — ^worldn^  at  one  of  tiuie 
sedentary  and  manual  trades  whose  followers  furnish  a  Targe  number  of 
sceptics  and  fanatics — his  mind  always  musing  on  abstruse  topics,  seeming 
incapable  of  forming  or  retaining  any  conclusions,  inclined  to  listen  to  instnw- 
tion,  and  to  speak  on  relimous  sulgects  without  the  appearance  of  fnulo 
vanity.  His  naturaUy  moroid  temperament,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  menUl 
oox^upation  along  with  his  handicraft,  seemed  to  haye  combined  in  productog 
what  Puley  calls  "  a  debility  of  mind  that  can  trust  to  its  own  reasomngft  ii 
nothing/' 

Case  6.  A  young  man,  florid  complexion,  sensitive,  meek  disposition,  con- 
mcrcial  education  and  pursuits,  much  respected  for  liis  moral  conduct,  had  once 
been  the  subject  ot  emotional  piety,  complained  of  incapacity  of  faith,  of 
roli^ous  and  moral  indifference,  hopelessness,  inability  to  pray,  Ac.  He  ¥« 
subject  to  habitual  depression  of  snirits,  seemed  absent  at  times,  and  presented 
tlie  appearance  of  determination  of  olood  to  the  head.  Continued  so  many  yean. 

Ca^c  7.  An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  successful  in  business,  the  'head  of 
a  lar£;e  family,  always  respectable  in  moral  conduct,  of  weak  reasoning  powenk 
emotional  feeling,  Calviuistic  notions,  extreme  self-abasement,  a  zealous  it- 
t<'udant  on  Calvuiistic  preachers,  and  at  the  meetings  of  religious  societies  of 
the  same  class, — after  an  epileptic  fit  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  his 
knowledge  of  general  su})jects,  but  manifested  extreme  suspicion  of  evenrbody, 
intense  anxiety  about  money,  along  with  a  total  indifference  to  all  religious 
topics  and  objects,  and  even  a  forgetfulness  of  the  religious  ])hraseologT  which 
had  unce  amply  tinged  his  general  conversation ;  became  imbecile  and  died. 

Case  8  is  of  a  converted  Jew,  fair  conjplexion,  about  thirty-two  years  of  aee^ 
belonging  to  a  sedentary  and  solitary  occupation,  intelligent,  but  not  hignlf 
educated,  amifible  in  disposition,  and  correct  in  morals;  supported  during  his 
last  and  lingering  illness  (atrophy)  by  respectable  Chiu>tians,  who  fully 
beli(»vcd  in  his  sincerity  and  good  deportment.  He  retained  every  quality  thi 
entitled  him  to  the  support  and  esteem  of  his  friends  through  many  months  of 
his  disorder.  During  the  last  stage  of  it,  which  was  accomj>anied  with  febrile 
symptoms,  he  disclaimed  his  adopted  faith,  and  his  faith  in  all  religion. 
**  Could  not  believe  that  he  had  deserved  so  much  afl^ction,  or  that  it  could  be 
needful,  or  useful  to  him.  Could  not  believe  in  the  goodness  or  providence 
of  God."  Declared  that  he  had  not  been  sincere  in  regard  of  his  couversion ; 
and  that,  though  he  had  no  real  faith  in  any  religion,  he  would  die  in  the  pro- 
fession of  that  of  his  forefathers ;  denied  that  he  had  any  need  of  repentance, 
exhibited  great  irritability  and  ill-temper,  raved,  blasphemed :  delirium  and 
death  ensued.  1  have  often  seen  a  tendency  in  persons  during  their  last 
illnei,s,  to  return  to  the  religious  opinions  in  which  they  were  bred,  when 
different  from  those  which  they  had  adopted  at  a  subsequent  period :  and 
what  njav,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  same  causes,  a  resumption  of  their 
provincial  patoia  and  pronunciation,  although  it  had  been  disused  for  many  yean. 

Case  9  would  include  instances  of  persons  of  melancholy  temperament,  of 
sedentirty  occupations  and  habits,  whose  minds  have  habitually  fallen,  while 
working  at  their  employments,  into  sombrous  reveries  of  a  rehgious  nature. 
They  have  described  their  minds  as  "  always  working  on  such  subjects ;"  and 
as,  according  to  their  belief,  continuing  to  work  on  them  during  their  sleep, 
because  conscious  of  them  as  soon  as  they  awoke  in  the  morning.  They  have 
seldom  seemed  able  or  inclined  to  remove  such  a  morbid  state  of  mind  by  actual 
inquiry  or  instruction,  their  amount  of  information  has  appeared  small,  nor 
were  they  comnctent  to  state  distinctly  the  causes  of  their  mental  uneasiness. 

Case  10  would  comprehend  persons  who  have  either  cntcied  upon  theologiod 
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inquiries  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  or  have  pursued  such  inquiries  so  intensely  as 
to  induce  disease.  The  progress  of  their  malady  has  been  marked  by  an  in- 
creasing disirust  of  all  tradition,  adisregard  to  ail  authority,  want  of  confidence 
in  ail  common  and  intuitive  principles,  and  an  anxiety  to  examine  tbe  very 
fouudatioiis  of  all  human  belief  and  knowledge.  The  usual  termination  lias 
been  a  return  to  health,  and  a  discontinuance  of  their  unregulated  passion  for 
inquiry,  or  an  increase  of  disease,  and  of  that  passion,  the  decay  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  death. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  given  as  types  or  representations  of  the  chief  kinds 
of  religious  scepticism  attended  with  morbid  phjrsical  phenomena,  each  of  them, 
however,  comprehending  under  it  numerous  diversities  aud  modifications.  I 
beg  to  Oder  the  surmise  that  in  most,  if  not  all  of  such  cases,  religious  belief, 
or  at  least  the  capacity  of  it,  may  still  exist,  but  that  the  morbid  physical  feel- 
ings may  disguise  or  distort  it  to  the  mind's  own  apprehension,  or  rather  that 
those  feelings  may  be  mistaken  by  the  mind  for  its  own  perceptions — that  they 
are,  in  fact,  simply  cases  of  what  may  be  called  scepticism  of  the  feelings. 
How  far  physical  disturbances  may  suggest  ideas,  and  even  absurdly  consistent 
trains  of  such  ideas,  may  be  seen  in  the  extreme  case  of  them,  in  which  the 
patient  hears  voices  uttering  entire  sentences,  consisting  of  persuasions  to  evil 
deeds,  or  assailing  him  with  abuse,  and  accusing  him  ot  crime,  &c.,  dcpreciathig 
the  character  and  conduct  of  friends  and  relatives,  bksuheinous  or  obscene,  but 
which  from  their  being  attended  with  fever  or  bodily  disorder,  and  ceasing 
with  its  cessation,  clearly  indicate  their  physical  origin.  The  endless  yet 
regular  repetition  of  the  same  tldngs  by  such  voices  would  seem  to  indicate 
their  connexion  with  a  disordered  circulation.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
such  distressing  cases,  not,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  arising,  as  in  the  case  of 
deiirium  tremens^  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  generally  accom- 
panied with  deafness  and  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye  which  indicates 
an  oppression  or  a  too  high  temperature  of  the  brain.  It  is  certain  that  morbid 
bodily  states  suggest  corresponding  ideas  in  dreams,  and  that  "  a  natural  indis- 
position and  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  disease  may  vex  the 
fancy  into  a  symbolical  representation;  for  so  the  man  that  dreamed  he  swam 
against  the  stream  of  blood  had  a  pleurisy  beginning  in  his  side ;  and  he  that 
dreamed  he  dipped  his  foot  in  water  and  that  it  was  turned  to  a  marble,  was 
enticed  into  the  fancy  by  the  beginning  of  a  dropsy."*  Is  it  then  unreasonable 
to  attribute  to  the  action  of  bomly  disease  the  same  "  symbolical  representa- 
tion'' to  the  mind  of  morbid  religious  perceptions  during  the  waking  hours  of 
the  invalid,  when  his  faculties  are  generally  more  or  less  in  a  dreamy  condition  ? 

In  now  proceeding  to  consider  the  opposite  extreme— credulity,  or  extrava- 
gant religious  belief— it  may  be  premised  that  it  is  rarely  found  unassociated 
with  a  disuse,  or  distrust  of  the  reasoning  powers,  both  which  are  indications 
of  bodily  disease,  (or  infirmity,)  or  with  a  deficiency  or  neglect  of  mental 
culture  and  mental  employment,  which  also  tend  to  produce  it,  or  with  positive 
indications  of  diseased  heart  or  brain.  Its  collateral  symptoms  are  credulity 
respecting  some  or  all  other  subjects,  timidity,  self-neglect,  insensibility  to 
moral  obligations,  and  an  instabilitv  of  attachment  to  friends  and  other  objects. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  vice  of  all  kinds  tends  to  produce  general  and  even 
religious  credulity.  Vicious  persons  are  often  credulous  and  superstitious. 
Idolatry  is  throughout  the  Scriptures  represented  as  associated  with  both  vice 
and  mental  fatuity. 

The  following  remarks  will,  however,  be  directed  to  the  phenomena  of  credu- 
lity as  associated  with  innocent  bodily  disease.  The  chief  characteristics  in  such 
cases  are, 

1.  Unsteadiness  of  religious  opinions,  &c.,  and  a  facility  of  passing  rapidly 
to  opposite  extremes,  from  reverence  to  irreverence,  and,  what  is  more  to  be 
♦  BU:)op  Jer.  Taylor.     Sermon  3,  on  Godly  Fear.     Part  lii. 
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deplored,  from  a  state  of  reli^ous  fenrour  to  the  oommisaicm  of  the  gronot  a» 
The  subjects  of  such  mutations  often  complain  of  having  an  eooiess  shoxs- 
sion  of  the  most  diversified  ideas  and  emotions.  Thej  are  often  diaiged  viik 
hypocrisy  and  folly  by  their  more  sober  and  discerning  neighbours ;  but  Ike 
interminable  mutability  and  simulation  of  their  phjaicaal  feelings  is  the  real  amt 
of  their  apparent  inconsistency  and  extravagance. 

2.  Credulity  often  assimics  the  shape  of  an  undue  tenacitj  for  correct  ftn- 
lo^cal  opinions,  "  ri":ht  views,"  as  they  are  termed ;  but  attended  vttii 
indications  of  its  morbid  physical  origin,  such  as  an  inordinate  anxiety  respect- 
ing other  subjects,  and  its  subsidence  with  returning  health.  This  tenadlT 
often  amounts  to  an  absolute  monomania  in  regard  of  certain  doctriies. 
especially  regeneration  as  dissociated  from  Baptism,  Divine  influence,  Sataiic 
temptations,  sin,  the  difficulties  of  salvation,  &c.  Upon  examination  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  mere  unintelligent  dismay,  passion*  or  e&- 
citvnient,  eounccted  with  some  exaggeration  of  truth,  or  al»uraitv. 

3.  Credulity  often  manifests  itself  in  a  blind  and  uuoontroUable  regard  iior 
certain  performances,  such  as  the  mere  reading  of  the  scriptures  at  particuhr 
times,  or  of  a  certain  quantity  of  their  contents;  a  medianical  obs^snoeof 
the  Sabbath,  ceremonies,  &c.  Prayer  is  particularly  a  subject  upon  which  tke 
morbid  mind  concentrates  its  endless  and  inactive  anxieties :  and  instead  of 
regarding  and  employing  it  simply  as  '*  asking  those  good  things  we  have  seed 
of,''  such  a  iiiiud  can  only  conceive  prayer  to  be  genuine  when  inspired,  tf 
offered  with  a  certain  peculiar  kind  of  feeling,  or  attended  with  a  oertaii 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  msw  continue  even  for  many  praycrless  years  to  endure  iti 
own  inconsolable  regrets  for  being  denied  the  gift  of  such  feelings,  or  for  iU 
own  inability  to  command  them. 

The  physical  theory  of  credulity  I  would  offer  is,  that  owing  to  the  ii- 
verted  action  of  the  mind,  the  physical  feelings  are  the  objects  of  its  attentka^ 
and  are  either  mistaken  by  it  for  its  own  perceptions,  or  originate  its  pereep* 
tions ;  and  that  according  as  these  feelings  aire  elated  or  depressed,  or  perma- 
nent or  iluctuating,  or  strong  or  weak,  so  m  ill  be  the  phenomena  of  supersti- 
tion— that  credulitjf  is,  in  fact,  the  credulity  of  the  feelings,  and  that  the 
particular  modification  it  will  assume  depends  greatly  on  the  miture  of  tho 
oodily  disease. 

The  practical  inferences  from  the  foregoing  sketch  would  seem  to  be,  that 
no  safe  conclusion  in  regard  of  the  existence  of  religious  faith  or  of  socpt  icism  eaa 
be  derived  from  the  feelings;  that  persons  of  a  morbid  temperament  shouki 
avoid  the  study  of  theology;  that  religious  education  and  instruction  should 
chiefly  be  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  that  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
and  enlightened  judgment  should  never  be  relaxed  in  regard  of  all  religious 
subjects  and  duties,  &c. 

Where  morbid  physical  and  religious  phenomena  of  the  foregoing  kinds  are 
developed,  the  removal  of  them  dependls  on  the  cure  of  the  bodily  disorder 
from  which  they  arise.  But  since  in  all  such  cases  the  existence  of  organic 
disease  is  to  be  more  than  suspected,  a  total  prohibition  of  everything  that 
excites  or  promot<*s  its  action  should  be  enforced :  such  as  introspection  or  the 
examination  of  the  supposed  religious  phenoniena  of  tho  mind;  all  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  religion,  exc(?pt  with  "  a  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
God*s  word;"  reading  or  hearing  impassioned  religious  compositions,  &c.;  the 
attention  should  be  restricted  to  a  few  first  principles  of  belief  and  duty,  and 
constant  occupation,  both  mental  and  manuaC  or  rational  and  improving  luuuse- 
ment  should  be  provided.  The  writer  begs  to  add,  as  a  general  inference  from 
the  subject,  theliuiniliating  but  salutary  and  charitable  tendency  of  pathological 
studies,  and  the  indispensable  importance  of  them  to  the  clergy ;  for  such 
studies  serve  to  show  that  religious  j)rincijple  may  exist  under  at  least  a 
neutrality  of  appearances : — to  acquaint  us  with  the  merely  physical  and  even 
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morbid  origin  of  feclimjs  which  are  too  often  admired  and  cultivated — to  guide 
the  faithful  pastor  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  reconcile  him  to  those  discouragements  which  too  often  attend  those 
efforts  in  proportion  as  they  are  wise  and  sincere. 


INSANITY  AND  DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION. 

BY   THK   REV.  J.  MAY,  M.A., 
CkaphuH  to  the  HanwtU  Lunatic  Af^tum,  ^e. 

It  has  scarcely  been  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  Evangelists  have  recorded 
several  cases  of  insanity.  The  best  defined  are  those  of  the  demoniac  of 
Gradara,  evidently  an  example  of  mania ;  and  the  boy  brouglit  to  our  Lord  after 
the  transfiguration,  whose  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  epilepsy.  These 
cases  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  tne  minds  of  those  conversant  with  the  wards  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  many  patients  to  whom  the  descriptions  might  be  applied 
with  very  little  alteration.  We  observe  in  these  accounts,  especially  that  of 
St.  Mark,  a  minute  attention  to  details,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writers  would  not  add  anything  to  their  statements  at  all  likely  to  diminish 
from  their  clearness  and  simplicity,  or  omit  to  convey  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Yet,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  they  mention  others  which 
are  designated  as  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  demoniacal  possession.  Thus, 
in  the  two  above  instances,  one  is  said  to  have  an  unclean  spirit,  the  other  to 
have  a  dumb  spirit.  Now,  regarding  these  as  genuine  cases  of  insanity,  it  would 
be  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  what  analogy  existed  between  the  insanity  of 
these  demoniacs  and  the  simple  insanity  of  our  own  time  ?  An  inquiry,  be  it 
observed,  which  does  not  necessarily  involve  or  materially  affect  the  much- 
controverted  question  of  actual  demoniacal  possession.  It  was  therefore  with 
much  disappointment  that  I  found,  on  reading  the  article  of  Mr.  Souter  in 
your  last  number,  which  he  headed  with  the  question,  "  Does  any  Analogy 
exist  between  Insanity  and  Demoniacal  Possession  P"  that  he  had  confined  the 
analogy  to  the  title  ot  his  paper,  and  launched  out  into  a  few  of  the  arguments 
usually  brought  forward  by  tnose  who  deny  the  supernatural  view  of  tnis  sub- 
ject. While  regretting  thiat  this  nearly  exhausted  theme  has  been  so  brought 
forward,  I  crave  permission  to  insert  in  your  Journal  a  few  strictures  upon  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Souter  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. Though  differing  from  him  iolo  ccslo,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  tliut 
his  paper  is  drawn  up  in  a  style  and  spirit  which  fully  bear  out  the  high  enco- 
miums which  I  ha^e  heard  connected  with  his  ability  and  character. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude  before  I  proceed  to  criticize  the 
particular  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Souter  has  relied.  He  has  made  a  kind  of 
protest  against  being  considered  rationalistic  in  his  views,  and  I  give  him  full 
credit  for  his  orthodoxy ;  but  he  ought  to  know  that  if  he  adopts  the  line  of 
reasoning  used  bv  the  rationalistic  writers,  and  even  of  the  former  and  worse 
division  of  that  school,  he  must  not  be  surprised  to  be  classed  with  their  number. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  these  theologians 
make  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  to  mean  anything  they  wish,  or  nothing 
at  all,  will  recognise  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  in  the  complacency  with  which 
Mr.  Souter  talks  of  Eastern  languages  and  |)ersonification  of  influences,  not,  I 
am  sure,  to  inculcate  infidelity,  but  to  support  an  opinion.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
need  only  bid  any  one  compare  the  explanation  given  by  Eichorn  and  Michaelis 
of  angelic  visits,  and  other  supernatural  circumstances,  with  his  treatment  of 
this  question.     For  instance,  those  writejrs  would  exjilain  away  the  salutation 
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of  Mary  by  the  angel,  by  terming  it  an  internal  feeling  of  delight  and  jor  at 
becoming  a  mother.  Similarly,  Mr.  Souter  says,  "that  a  man  is  dc^sciibea  by 
the  Evangelist  as  uttering  wild  words,  or  as  aoiug  the  deeds  of  noadness ;  but 
the  man's  mind  is  not  under  his  own  control — an  evil  influence  possesses  him ; 
therefore,  his  deeds  and  words  are  not  attributed  to  himself,  but  to  the  evil 
power,  or  taifuau."  Perhaps  an  inference  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Soiitcr*s 
may  be  drawn  from  tliese  words  which  may  be  regarded  as  showing,  on  the  sup- 
position of  real  possession,  that  the  acts  and  words  of  the  demon  are  con- 
sidered as  inseparable  from  those  of  the  person  possessed.  Thos  the  man 
with  an  unclean  spirit  is  represented,  Mark  i.  23,  as  crying,  "Let  us  al<me, 
what  have  ice  to  do  with  tnee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  r  art  thou  come  to 
destroy  us  ?  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  one  of  God."  Were  the 
ar^ment  a  sound  one,  the  fact  of  its  identity  witn  that  of  the  rationalistic 
wnters  would  not  invalidate  it ;  and  my  object  in  alluding  to  this  identity  is  to 
point  out  to  Mr.  Souter,  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  this  mode  of 
glossing  over  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  historians  to  its 
full  extent — a  mode  of  interjjretation  which,  whether  in  the  hand  of  the  former  or 
latter  branch  of  that  school,  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  Biblical  miracles, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Cliristian  system.  It  is  true  that  he  concludes  with  an 
appeal  respecting  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  miracle  of  curing  insanity, 
not  being  affected  by  the  denial  of  demoniacal  possession  ;  but  the  pious  warmth 
of  that  appeal  must  not  be  suffered  to  influence  our  judgment  of  the  question 
before  us  ;  it  is  c£<»  rot;  irpayfuiTos.  We  must  not  be  led  by  the  circumstance 
that  miracles  are  not  denied,  to  think  that  this  question  is  therefore  not  an  im- 
portant one.  Truth  should  be  the  object  of  all  inquiry,  and  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  lest,  finding  our  main  position  safe,  we  should  be  led  by  a  plausible  expla- 
nation of  a  difficulty  to  yield  the  outpost,  and  so  admit  utter  uncertainty  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  remarks  belong  rather 
to  Hermeneutics  than  Psychology ;  but  if  plain  prosaic  statements  are  not  to  be 
construed  literally,  it  is  manilestly  impossible  that  we  should  ever  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  the  object  of  revelation  is  nullified.  Your  readers  are  doubtless 
well  acquainted  witli  Archbishop  Whately*s  "Historic  Doubts."  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  reconsideration  of  that  brochure  to  all  who  are 
inclined  to  tamper  with  the  plain  language  of  Holy  Writ. 

1  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Souter*s  argument,  and  in  the  first  place 
have  to  notice  the  fallacy  which  it  contains.  He  begins  with  analogy,  &c., 
then  proceeds  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  symptons  of  certain  demo- 
niacs and  the  insane,  and  thence  jumps  to  the  conclusion  of  their  absolute 
identity,  and  that  demoniacs  were  merely  lunatics.  Passing  over  the  want  of 
connexion  between  the  title  and  the  matter  of  the  paper,  though  I  much 
regret  it,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  strange  line  of  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  settle  this  much  controverted  question.  The  argument  may 
be  thus  stated :  So  and  So  were  demoniacs ;  but  So  and  So  were  lunatics ; 
therefore  it  is  concluded,  all  demoniacs  were  lunatics ;  i.e.,  from  two  paiticular 
and  undistributed  premises,  an  universal  conclusion  is  drawn.  But  there  is 
another  fallacy  in  the  argument :  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact,  that  even  if 
all  demoniacs  were  lunatics,  it  would  not  prove  that  they  were  simply  lunatics, 
or  that  there  was  no  actual  possession.  Mr.  Souter,  indeed,  speaks  veiy 
eloquently  of  our  Lord's  power  over  mind  being  shown  bythe  cure  of  insanity, 
as  well  as  over  body  by  the  heaUng  of  bodily  diseases.  The  cure  of  lunatics 
at  his  word  would  certainly  be  an  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  power  over 
mind,  as  the  healing  of  bodily  diseases  was  of  his  power  over  the  bodily 
frame ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  our  Lord's  doing 
anything  especially  to  prove  the  possession  of  such  a  power,  which,  moreover, 
is  equally  manifested  by  the  cure  of  the  insane  demoniacs,  as  it  would  be  by 
the  cure  of  persons  who  were  merely  insane.    The  sphere  of  duty  in  which 
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Mr.  Souter  so  ably  labours,  may  render  the  miraculous  cure  of  lunatics  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  him ;  but  the  absence  of  any  case  of  madness,  except 
when  connected  with  demoniacal  possession,  woula  not  disprove  our  Loras 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Nor  does  the  eloquent  review  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  sojourn  upon  earth,  as  being  likely  to  be 
productive  of  many  cases  of  insanity,  assist  his  argument.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  indeed,  if  such  a  state  ef  things  would  be  attended  by  such  consequences 
upon  the  adult  population ;  it  is  not  the  hardened  and  violent,  but  the  gentle 
and  timid,  on  whose  minds  state  troubles  act  ^ncrally  with  the  most  fatal 
influence.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  French  revolution,  the  terrors  of  the  mothers 
stamped  their  dire  effect  upon  their  offspring  in  the  form  of  idiocy  or  epilepsy; 
but  among  grown-up  persons,  I  believe  it  was  not  found  that  any  particular 
increase  in  the  numocr  of  insane  was  produced  by  the  troubles  of  the  time. 
Doubtless,  there  were  many  lunatics  when  our  Saviour  was  on  earth,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  malady ;  some,  at  least,  of  these  were 
brought  to  Christ,  and  we  are  told  He  cured  them.  The  main  cause  of  their 
insamty  was  most  likely  that  which  Mr.  Souter  also  mentions,  "  the  unbridled 
licence  of  lust  and  sensuality  "  In  some,  this  brought  on  bodily  ailments, 
and  led,  on  their  being  cured,  to  such  an  exhortation  as,  "  Go  and  sm  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  hapi)en  unto  thee ;"  in  others,  it  was  followed  by  epilepsy,  or 
mental  disease,  or  brought  them  under  the  power  of  Satanic  influence,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  demomac  of  Capernaum,  who  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
demon.    (St.  Luke). 

Mr.  Souter  very  properly  rejects  the  summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  by  saying  that  our  Lord  and  his  followers  described  the 
malady  in  such  terms  out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  owns 
that  this  is  Tieither  an  adequate  nor  a  fair  reply  to  the  difficulty.  He  then 
gives  us  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  that  persons  aiflicted  in  mind  were  termed 
oaifAoviCofifvotf  because  all  evil  was  the  work  of  the  devil.  Now  I  think  it 
will  be  readily  confessed,  that  wliatever  opinion  the  Jews  held  respecting  de- 
moniacal possession,  our  Lord  did  not  only  not  undeceive  them,  out  by  his 
words  and  actions  must  have  corroborated  them  in  their  belief.  The  Jews 
themselves,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  considered  the  possession  as  a 
real  one.  Josephus  relates  a  case  of  exorcism  in  which  the  daifioptov,  after 
going  out  of  a  man,  overturned  a  vessel  which  had  been  placed  as  a  test  of  his 
expulsion.  This,  though  probably  an  instance  of  legerdemam,  shows  the 
state  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Josephus  himself  considered  that  the  doifA^pia 
were  the  spirits  of  w.ciced  men,  but  their  actual  possession  of  the  demoniacs 
was  not  in  the  least  doubted  by  him.  The  more  common  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  wicked  angels,  i.e.,  devils.  This  latter  opinion  was  held  by  many  of 
the  ancient  heatheu,  who  believed  that  there  were  some  bad  demons,  who  had 
never  been  men,  and  who  led  men  into  the  commission  of  vice  (Plut.  Dion.). 
Xenophon  uses  the  word  Ikufiovia  in  the  sense  of  gods,  0tol  (Memorabilia). 
Cicero  regarded  the  daifiovts  as  inferior  gods,  or  lares.  The  earliest  Christian 
writers  had  seldom  occasion  to  allude  to  this  subject,  but  when  they  do  so, 
they  take  for  granted  the  actual  possession.  Thus,  St.  Ignatius,  in  his  answer 
to  Trajan,  declares  that  the  heathen  gods  were  really  doifiovia,  and  speaks  as 
of  a  matter  not  questioned  of  their  actual  possession  of  mankind :  Ovbtlt 
0fo(f»6pov  anoKokti  KaKodaifioua'  &<l>€aT^Kaai  yhp  airo  t£>¥  dovX^v  rov  Qtov  rii 
d€UfjL6via,  and  again,  ra  dufAovia  r&u  iBvwv  6€ovs  irpo<rayop€V€is  nXavm^vos'  tlv 
yhp  €<mv  Bcoff.  But  the  Jews  holding  the  view  of  actual  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, how  can  we  deny  that  our  Lord  was  guilty  of  countenaucing  their  false 
notion,  and  confirming  them  in  an  error  ?  that  He  did  not  foster  superstition 
while  professing  to  proclaim  truth  ?  £ither  demoniacal  possession  must  be 
received,  or  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  must  have  sanctioned  a  falsehood.  Mr. 
Souter's  explanation,  therefore,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  the  assumption  that 
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our  Lord's  use  of  the  word  had  a  deep  meaning,  whicli,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
Jews  did  not  attach  to  the  term  dat/iiowfoMcvoi,  falls  to  the  ground.  Bui  do 
the  instances  which  are  adduced  really  support  this  view,  if  we  leave  ont  of 
consideration  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  ?  We  gather,  indeed,  from  Holj  Scrip- 
ture the  general  fact  that  all  evil  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and  the  consequenoe 
of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world :  but  our  Lord  healed  many  persons  of 
various  bodily  diseases,  and  I  think  also  of  mental  disease,  whom  the  £vange- 
lists  do  not  say  were  possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  this  was 
predicated  of  certain  persons  who  had  mental  disease,  and  certainly  of  one  ner- 
son  also  who  had  only  bodily  ailment :  of  this  last,  the  poor  woman  who  nad 
been  ill  eighteen  years,  our  Lord  said  that  Sutan  had  bound  her ;  but  what 
was  in  reahty  her  case  ?  She  had  nvevfia  da$€V€ias  (so  nptviia  wvB^pos,  Acts 
xvi.  16),  an  evil  spirit  which  afliicted  her  with  bodily  distemi>er.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  synonynious  use  of  irvtvfin  and  haiyAvtov ;  indeed,  St.  Luke 
says  that  the  epileptic  boy  had  a  irv€VfjLa,  St.  Matthew  that  he  had  doi^wor : 
and  in  the  same  verse  oai/jL^vutv  and  irvevfia  aKaOafrrov  are  both  used  by  St. 
Luke  to  express  the  same  evil  spirit.  It  is,  moreover,  not  unlikely  that  the 
secret  sins  of  the  boy  had  subjected  him  to  the  afi^ction  (aKdOaprop)  with 
which  he  was  visited.  In  examining  this  last  case,  a  distinction  will  be  ob- 
served between  casting  out  the  YrvcO/xa,  and  the  cure  of  the  epilepsv.  St 
Matthew  says,  that  at  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  the  demon  departed  out  of  the  boy, 
and  that  "  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour."  St.  Luke  says,  "  Jesus 
rebuked  the  unclean  spirit,  and  healed  the  cliild."  A  marked  distinction  is 
also  made,  in  the  accurate  language  of  the  Evangelists,  between  those  diseases 
which  are  connected  with  physical  causes,  and  those  which  are  the  consequence 
of  Satanic  influence :  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  cases  recorded  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  organic  disease,  e.//.^  were  deaf  or  dumb  (Mark  yiii.  31,  «c.) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  with  similar  afiUctions  connected  with  demoniacal  influ- 
ence ;  thus,  Matthew  (ix.  32)  makes  mention  of  a  man  who  was  dumb,  and  agam 
(xii.  22),  of  one  who  was  both  blind  and  dumb,  both  of  whom  he  states  to 
have  been  possessed ;  and  further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither  these 
demoniacs,  nor  the  Ovyarrf^  *A^padfi,  were  insane. 

■  Mr.  Souicr's  explanation  is,  that  by  baifidpiop  is  not  meant  a  spiritual 
being,  but  only  an  influence ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  asserts  that  wc 
have  no  instance  recorded  of  the  possession  of  a  person  by  Satan,  the  actual 
dtci/3oXor,  but  only  by  daifi6vft,  or  influences  proceeding  from  the  Prince 
of  Evil.  This  view  cannot  be  sustained,  inasmuch  as  by  daiftov€s  were 
always  understood  both*  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  also  heathens  —  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles — real  spiritual  beings,  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  Satan  himself,  for  he  is  not  omnipresent,  but  his  emis- 
saries, were  the  agents  who  caused  the  afiliction  m  hich  we  are  discussing. 
But  further,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  thought  it  possible  for  Beelzebub,  or 
the  Prince  of  the  devils,  to  possess  a  man,  and  our  Lord's  remarks  accorded 
with  their  view  (Mark  iii.);  and  we  not  only  learn  that  Satan  and  Beelzebub 
were  names  of  the  Prince  of  Evil,  but  also,  that  to  be  possessed  by  Beelzebub 
was  to  be  possessed  by  a  daifxovtop,  or  irvtvfia  aKuBaprov  (Mark  iii.,  28, 
23,  compared  with  verse  30).  The  fact  seems  to  be,  Sia^oKos  and  Somm 
are  used  to  designate  the  powers  of  evil  under  their  leader  or  head,  while 
daifioviOf  and  sometimes  daiVoi^r,  and  nv€Vfiara  oicdBapra,  and  nmfAara  nyr 
voyrjpias  denote  the  subordinate  spirits  or  ovyfXot  tov  6iap6Xov  (Matthew, 
XXV.  4).  And  here  I  may  draw  attention  to  tiie  propriety  of  Christ's  casting 
out  devils ;  for  the  Jews  would  certainly  have  asserted  that  His  other  miracles 
which  attested  His  divine  mission  ana  authority,  and  the  reality  of  whidi 
they  could  not  deny,  were  wrought  by  diabolical  instrumentality :  but  the 
fact  of  His  casting  out  devils,  and  so  destroyinc  Satan's  power,  was  a  complete 
refutation  of  that  objection.  The  ouestion,  "  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?" 
was  a  reditetio  ad  absurdum  to  whicii  they  could  offer  no  reply. 
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'  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  distinction  made  between  the 
daifioviCotuvoi,  and  the  a€\rivut{6fitvoi  in  Matthew  iy.,  24,  independently  of 
other  considerations,  but  the  wording  of  the  whole  passage  is  worthy  of 
notice:  in  the  tirst  place  (verse  23),  the  Evangelist  oistinguishes  between 
voaos  and  uaXcucia,  t.e.,  between  sthenic  and  asthenic  diseases;  he  after- 
wards speaks  of  ^atravoi^  i.e.,  diseases  attended  with  great  pain.  He  then 
mentions  three  classes  of  afflicted  persons,  the  d<uiAOPiC6fitvoi,  a€\rfvia{6iJLt¥oi, 
and  irQfKikvTiKol.  Now,  we  must  allow  a  distinction  between  the  demo- 
niacs and  the  lunatics,  as  well  as  between  the  lunatics  and  the  palsied ;  and,  in 
ftict,  we  gather  from  the  passage,  that  some  persons  who  had  bodily  ailments, 
others  who  were  insane  or  epileptic,  and  others  also  who  were  possessed  with 
devils,  were  healed  by  our  Lord!.  From  other  passages  we  learn,  that  some  of 
these  demoniacs  had  likewise  bodily  diseases,  and  others  of  them  were  afflicted 
in  mind,  or  mad.  On  this  last  point  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  Mr.  Souter 
has  said;  he  has  ably  demonstrated  the  identity  between  some  of  the 
actions  of  certain  demoniacs  and  our  own  insane.  But  this  is  all  tliat  his 
paper  proves ;  it  does  not  show  that  all  demoniacs  were  insane,  much  less  that 
they  were  sim[)ly  insane.  Many  of  the  actions  attributed  to  them  correspond 
to  those  of  maniacs,  &c. ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  mentioned  which 
completely  distinguish  them  from  mere  madmen.  Their  supernatural  acquaint- 
ance with  the  person  of  Christ,  their  avowal  of  their  wretched  condition,  &c., 
cauuot  be  explained  on  the  supjiosition  of  mere  insanity.  The  Gadarene  de- 
moniac was  doubtless  a  maniac,  but  as  evidently,  if  language  has  any  fixed 
meaning,  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  or  spirits.  This  case  affords,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  reality  of  possession.  The  ejected  devils 
entered  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which,  in  consequence,  ran  violently  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea.  Now,  whatever  we  may  attribute  to  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion, as  explanatory  of  demoniacal  possession,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
actuated  the  irrational  animals.  Shall  we  say  that  evil  influences  went  out  of 
the  man,  or  a  kind  of  material  madness,  like  an  electric  current,  went  out  of 
the  possessed  and  entered  into  the  swine.  How,  on  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, shall  we  understand  those  words  of  St.  James  (iii.  19),  ra  doi/juivia 
moTfvova-i  Kai  <t>pia<rovoi  ?  I  think  no  one  would  be  satisfied  to  translate  the 
Apostle's  enthymem,  "  The  evil  influences  believe  and  tremble." 

Mr.  Souter  lays  great  stress  upon  the  chargjes  made  by  the  Jews  against  our 
Lord :  "  Thou  h<ist  a  devil,**  ancl  their  assertion  concerning  Him,  "  He  has  a 
devil  and  is  mad."  Respecting  the  former  he  says,  "  Our  Lord's  language 
appeared  to  them  incoherent  raving."  Now  this  is  a  very  different  account 
from  that  which  the  Evangelists  give  of  the  effects  of  his  discourses.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  said.  He  "  spake  as  never  man  spake;"  on  another  we  are  told, 
that  the  Jews  could  not  answer  His  arguments;  on  another,  that  He  spake 
with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  i,e.,  he  taught  with  inherent  wisaom, 
not  by  borrowed  references;  and  on  many  occasions  the  wisdom  which  He 
manifested  elicited  their  admiration,  as  well  as  put  to  silence  all  who  ventured 
to  dispute  with  Him.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  enemies  should  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  saying  that  he  had  a  devil,  for  they  thus  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  superhuman  power  of  His  arguments ;  but  to  attribute  to  him 
language  merely  irrational,  or  the  acts  of  a  merely  raving  maniac,  would  have 
carried  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

I  have  still  to  examine  the  assertion,  "  daifjL6¥io¥  tfxti  koi  uaivmu.**  So  far 
from  this  passage  proving  the  identity  of  the  expressions,  demoniac  and  mad- 
man, if  fkufA6vtov  fx^iv  means  merelv  fJuiipeaOai,  with  what  absurd  tautology  is 
the  writer  chargeable  who  frequently  uses  both  words  ?  The  conjunction  luA 
distinguishes  between  the  two  terms,  and  also  shows  that  the  latter  is  an 
addition  to,  or  an  effect  of,  the  other  ^see  Passow  at  ical).  The  Jews  thought 
the  madness  was  the  oonseaoenfie  ot  our  Lord's  having  a  devil ;  his  Iriendsy 
who  abo  considered  his  mina  affeoted,  meielj  said  ^i  i^ivr^^  Coc  tibfo^  ^^qkiN. 
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suppose  liim  to  be  possessed.  The  disciples  similarly  said  of  Rhoda,  M 
(Acts  xii.  15),  but  it  would  manifestly  have  been  absurd  to  have  said  to 
dat/ioVtov  f x^^^  >  ^^  ^^^  when  Festus  said  to  St  Paul  Mout;,  there  is  noi 
to  connect  it  with  possession ;  nor  did  the  Apostle  in  his  reply  make  any  alhi 
to  such  a  condition,  (see  also  1  Cor  xiv.  23,  and  2  Cor.  v.  13,  where  ^(ta 
is  used  as  the  opposite  of  aa»<l>p6v€tp).  The  state  of  the  case  is  tliis  :  the  J 
w^ho  had  frequently  told  our  Lord  liimself  that  He  had  a  devil,  being  am 
to  dissuade  the  people  from  listening  to  His  discourses,  said  to  them  iatfu 
€xti  Koi  ^laiveraiy  i.e.,  "  He  has  an  evil  spirit  which  has  prodaoed  madi 
therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  such  an  one." 

Tlie  signification  of  the  word  oinfioviov  in  the  Septuagint  version,  alli 
to  by  Mr.  Souter,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance  in  reference  to 
question :  but  1  submit  that  there  it  is  always  used  in  reference  to  spiri 
beings,  and  not  to  mere  influences,  and  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hel 
phrase.     Thus  Ps.  cvi.  37,  (Sep.  Ps.  cv.  37),    OH^  is  rendered  doi^iot 

I and  so  also  Dcut.  xxxii.  17,  "They  sacrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  Gt 

A ;  These  passages  exactly  correspond  to  St.  Paul's  words,  1  Cor.  x.   20.    I 

I »  indeed  true  that  on  one  occasion  Ps.  xcvi.,  (Sep.  xcv.  5)  the  word  datft^ 

used  as  the  equivalent  of  c:^  or  idols :  but  we  shall  see  that  its  use 
this  occasion  is  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  gives  the  spirit  of  the  Hdi 
text.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ^  is  something  false,  valme 
nothing  worth  as  a  dependence,  and  hence  appositely  idols.  It  is  either  for 
from  ^  nothing  or  no,  by  reduplication  of  the  ^  to  express  intensity,  or  c 
pounded,  as  some  Rabbinical  scholars  have  thought  of  ^  and  ^  no  God, 
false  God,  so  2  Chron.  xiii.  9,  idols  are  called  dt»!»?!  ><^.  When  not 
ferriug  directly  to  idols,  the  word  ^  signifies  worthless,  but  has  sti 
reference  to  them.  Thus,  Job  xiii.  4,  "Ye  are  physicians  of  no  value, 
^,  i.e.  physicians  of  false  Gods :  an  idiomatic  expression  correspondinf 
the  addition  in  Hebrew  of  God,  for  what  is  excellent  and  great.  "W 
nothing,  in  the  sense  of  ne  quid  is  intended,  the  word  used  is,  nOTp.  1 
Job  xxvi.  7,  "  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing ^^  the  Sep.  has  «ri  w^i 
When  V^  refers  merely  to  the  images  before  which  worship  was  offered, 

^  Septuagint  has  c idayXoi^,  or  an  equivalent ;  but  in  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  where  tlie  i 

/  does  not  refer  to  images,  but  to  the  beings  themselves  to  whom  the  ser 

was  rendered,  they  have  correctly  translated  bv  hai\kovia :  "  All  the  Gods  of 

heathen  are  devils."  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  St.  Paul, 

,   I  says,  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  "We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  but  a 

•    .  J  chap.  X  20,  "  The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  de 

and  not  to  God ;  and  1  would  not  that  yc  should  have  fellowship  with  dev 
In  the  former  place  he  shows  the  falseness  of  the  heathen  mythological  di' 
ties,  such  as  Jupiler,  Mars,  Venus,  as  not  being  in  rentm  naturd :  in  the  li 
he  was  warning  Christians  agaijist  participation  in  idol  feasts,  for  bv  so  d 
t  hey  entered  into  fellowship  with  dai/uoW,  i.  e.  the  powers  of  the  kingdoi 
darkness.  If  haiyL6vui  meant  merely  evil  influences,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
communion  or  fellowship  could  be  held  with  them  by  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  usee 
Mr.  Souter  to  disprove  the  tenet  of  actual  demoniacal  possession.  I  dc 
enter  directly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  common  view  of  tue  matter :  this  h 
founded  on  the  plain  and  literal  understanding  of  the  language  of  ] 
Scripture,  the  onus  probandi  rests  with  those  who  deny  it.  Until  this  ca 
done  (and  although  attempted  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  learned  writei 
has  been  found  impossible  to  do  so,  except  by  upturning  at  the  same  time 
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whole  fabric  of  Christian  truth),  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  evil  spirits 
actually  possessed  men  about  the  time  our  Lord  was  upon  earth.  How  or  why 
such  power  was  given  to  the  powers  of  darkness  is  another  question.  Wlia^ 
Mr.  Souter  has  really  shown,  the  conclusion  which  truly  follows  from  his 
argument,  is,  that  certain  demoniacs  were  at  the  same  time  insane,  and  from 
this  point  commences  the  inquiry,  "  Is  there  any  analogy  between  demoniacal 
insanity  and  ordinary  insanity  ?" 

II.  I  propose  now  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
this  inquiry,  and  its  probable  results. 

The  first  point  which  comes  before  us  is,  whether  there  is  demoniacal  posses- 
sion in  the  present  day.  I  am  told  that  some  eminent  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is.  The  learned  Grerman  commentator  Olshausen,  who  himself  con- 
sidered that  such'  influences  were  no  longer  exerted  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
nevertheless  writes,  "  Yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  many  distin^ished 
physicians,  such  for  instance  as  Esquirol  of  Paris,  are  of  the  contrary  opinion." 
He  also  refers  to  other  authorities  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace 
this  opinion  in  Esquirol's  work  on  Insanity.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
me  not  only  to  deny  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  but  to  confound  it 
with  demonomania.  He  also  says,  "  Si  c^en  etaU  id  le  lieu,  je  prouoerais  qus 
Von  s'est  servi  des  alienes  pour  rendre  les  oracUs."  I  quite  aj?ree  with  him, 
however,  in  cx)nsidering  as  monomaniacs  the  sorcerers  and  witches  of  later 
ages,  when  they  were  not  impostors ;  but  I  submit  that  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  those  wretched  beings  and  demoniacs :  they  were  insane,  and  often 
endured  the  most  cruel  torments,  as  they  thought  justly,  because  they  con- 
fessed before  their  judges  that  they  had  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world,  or 
possessed  magical  powers ;  charges  which  they  were  no  more  able  to  deny, 
though  false,  than  the  insane  in  our  asylums  to  conceal  the  delusions  which 
they  entertain.*    But  of  this  monomania  I  propose  hereafter  to  speak. 

My  own  opinion  I  may  state  to  be,  that  simultaneously  with  the  cessation  of 
the  counterbalancing  miracidous  powers  in  the  church,  the  power  of  Satan  was 
restrained,  and  that  the  temptations  and  subjection  which  he  exerts  over  many 
persons  (2  Tim.  ii.  26)  are  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  influences,  corresponding 
to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  his  mira- 
culous or  extraordinary  gifts.  Our  investigation  would  be  therefore  reduced 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  insane  are  ever  affected  by  such  Satanic  influences 
in  a  manner  at  all  analogous  to  the  insane-demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament 
times  ? 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  I  should  at  once  dismiss  all  cases  of  pretension 
to  present  supernatural  influences :  such  for  instance  as  those  of  the  heathen 
priests  of  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  &c.,  who,  when  consulted  by  their 
votaries,  throw  themselves  into  a  species  of  ecstasy  by  violent  exercise.  Such 
modern  inspirations  I  consider  as  traditionary  superstitions  derived  from  the 
heathen  oracles  before  the  Christian  era,  imitations  of  the  real  demoniacal 
possession  of  the  Pythoness.  For  although  I  believe,  vrith  Fontenelle,  that 
Christianity  has  shut  up  the  heathen  oracles,  it  is  because  Satan's  power  is  now 
restrained,  not  because  they  were  never  real  divinations.    The  Pythoness  dis- 

Eossessed  by  St.  Paul  was  a  real  soothsayer ;  and  I  may  use,  respecting  those 
eathen  oracles,  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  "  Nuraguam  illud 
oraculum  Delphis  tam  celebre  et  tam  clarum  fuisset,  neque  tantis  donis  refertum 
omnium  poputorum  atque  regum,  nisi  omnis  astas  illorum  oraculorom  veritatem 
esset  experta." — (Cic.  de  div.  I.) 

I  would  also  pass  by  all  cases  of  demonomania  as  merely  presenting  particular 
forms  of  delusions,  wliich  differ  very  little  from  others  which  are  of  a  like 

*  I  am  acquainted  with  an  elderly  female  who  is  anxious  that  some  one  should 
cut  her  in  pieces,  because  she  thinks  she  has  no  soul,  and  that  her  body  is  only  a 
phantom  filled  with  wind. 
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subjective  character ;  nor  is  the  case  altered  when  the  delusion  is  connecied 
wita  some  organic  defect,  though  a  prima  fade  view  seems  to  show  in  these 
persons  a  resemblance  to  demoniacs,  who  were  usually  affected  with  disease. 
Thus,  one  poor  woman  who  had  an  uneasiness  in  her  throat,  and  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  fancied  that  Satan  was  in  her;  another,  who  died  from  a 
cancer,  imagined  that  the  distressing  pains  which  she  suffered  were  caused 
by  devils ;  but  these  were  manifestly  mere  forms  of  delusion,  having  no  real 
resemblance  to  thecases  of  demoniacal  possession. 

I  should  also  be  disposed  to  omit  from  consideration  many  instances  id 
which  a  totally  different  character  was  evinced  by  the  insane  from  that  which 
appeared  natural  to  them.  Some  of  these  it  has  been  thought  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  Satanic  influence.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  was  once  described  to  me  by  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  lunatic : 
a  young  female  had  been  educated  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  separate  her  from 
the  very  approach  of  immoralitv,  having  become  insane  uttered  languaoe 
of  the  most  vile  description,  and  spoke  of  scenes  and  actions  too  horribrf 
obscene  to  be  repeated;  and  the  question  was  put  to  me,  how  could  this 
patient  ever  have  become  acquainted  with  such  language  and  such  subjects^ 
unless  they  were  put  into  her  mind  by  the  great  enemy  of  souls  P  Other 
similar  cases  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  think  this  knowledge  may  be  otherwise 
accounted  for ;  nee  deut  intersit,  nisi^  &c.,  is  a  very  useful  rule :  we  ought  not 
to  turn  to  supernatural  until  we  have  exhausted  natural  sources  of  explanation. 
In  the  above  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  evil  was  learned  from 
domestics,  or  from  books  which  the,^  had  inadvertently  left  within  her  reach ; 
but  I  do  think  that  such  knowledge  of  evil,  however  acouired,  may  be  used  by 
Satan  to  harass  and  distress  the  mind,  and  that  the  aamission,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  vice  has  been  a  source  of  tempt-ation  and  evil 
suggestions,  which  in  vain  the  voice  of  conscience  has  striven  to  check,  till  the 
troiu)led  mind,  having  become  too  confused  to  distinguish  between  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  sin,  yet  horror-struck  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  oi  its 
commission,  has  siven  way  in  an  uneaual  conflict,  into  which  it  haid  been 
originally  led  by  the  secret  knowledge  of  evil. 

So  many  persons  of  emincmt  virtue  a  .d  piety  have  been  struck  down  by 
insanity,  that  it  will  be  evident  that  either  there  were  no  virtuous  persons 
similarly  affected  among  the  Jews,  or  the  word  demoniac  did  not  apply*  to  aU 
who  were  then  insane.  The  insanity  of  the  Cowpers  and  Halls,  &c.,  so  touch- 
ingly  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Souter's  paper,  were  ordinary  visitations  to  which,  like 
bodily  diseases,  all  are  liable  who  pass  through  this  world  of  trial.  Such  cases, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  character  of  the  malady,  are  by  their  very 
nature  excluded  from  our  inquiry. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  more  directly  the  nature  of  the  investi^tion,  and 
with  this  view  will  recapitulate  the  most  marked  features  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment demoniacs,  and  intimate  what  are  the  cases  which  furnish  the  analogy 
amongthe  insane. 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  the  demoniacs  was  a  superhuman  knowledge.* 

*  Olshausen  notices  a  resemblance  between  mesmeric  clairvoyance  and  this 
knowledge  of  the  possessed,  and  that  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  very 
similar  in  both  cases.  It  is  at  present  difficult  to  say  whether  those  who  run  after 
spirit  rappings,  &c.,  are  the  dupes  of  a  clever  deception,  or  the  victims  of  their 
own  curiosity.  That  insanity  may  be  the  consequence  of  such  practices,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  nay,  the  effect  upon  some  persons  who  have  attended  meetings  for  ca^ng 
up  the  dead,  leads  one  to  fear  the  worst  consequences  in  the  more  nervous  tem- 
peraments. Who  shall  say  whether  the  end  may  not  be  demoniacal  possession  as 
well  as  insanity  ?     Esquirol  notices  the  epidemic  character  of  such  delusions  or 

Sractices : — "  Demonomanie    est  quelquefois    epid^miqaes  :    comme    toutes    let 
ealadies  nerveuses,  elle  se  prop<)ge  par  une  sorte  de  contagion  morale  et  par  la  force 
m  rimitation." 
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This  was  evinced  on  many  occasions  by  their  recognition  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  and  the  object  of  their  teaching,  and  oy  divining  or  soothsaying. 
Their  testimony  to  our  Saviour's  person  was  quite  distinct  from  that  given  on 
various  occasions  by  His  disciples.  The  demoniac  was  rebuked,  for  Jesus  would 
not  receive  his  testimony ;  whue  the  convinced  disciple  was  pronounced  blessed 
(Mark  i.  24,  25,  MaU.  xvi.  16,  17).  So  St.  Paul  rebuked  the  Pythoness  (Acts 
xvi.  17,  18).*  Of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  at  present  actual 
possession,  we  shall  not  expect  to  meet  with  anything  analogous  to  this  super- 
human knowledge  in  the  insane. 

2.  The  next  characteristic  was  a  moral  uncleanness,  dKaSapvia,  implied  in  the 
epithet  aKoBofnov,  so  often  conjoined  with  irvcOfia.  1  am  quite  of  the  opinion 
of  Olshausen,  that  the  dcufiovtCofuvoi  do  not  appear  to  be  persons  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  up  entirely  with  their  whole  internal  life  to  sin,  but  those 
whose  passions  had  burst  the  restraints  which  were  imposed  by  light  and  know- 
ledge and  the  dictates  of  a  better  will.  The  novrjphi,  or  wicked  man,  who  had 
suffered  evil  to  gain  possession  of  his  heart  without  resistance,  whose  conscience 
was  itself  seared  or  aead,  was  indeed  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  borne  the  character  of  the  demoniac.  This  latter  manifested  a 
8tru<»gle  with  the  evil  which  he  could  not  shake  off,  but  this  very  conflict 
within  proved  that  there  still  existed  a  germ  of  life  from  which  might  spring 
the  flower  of  faith.  This  better  will  hurried  the  poor  Gadarene  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jesus,  and  caused  him  to  fall  down  at  His  feet  and  worship  Him, 
while  the  influence  of  the  demoniacal  agency  was  evinced  by  the  cry  of  terror, 
**  What  have  1  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  thou  son  of  God  ?  art  thou  come  to  tor- 
ment us,  and  cast  us  into  the  abyss  of  hell  before  the  time?" 

I  think  there  will  be  found  among  the  insane  many  who  still  thus  meliora 
probant,  but  deteriora  sequunlur.  These,  it  is  probable,  having  first  been  led 
astray  by  temptation,  were  affected  with  shame  and  remorse ;  or  having  been 
guilty  of  habits  of  secret  sin,  wliich  they  had  not  strength  to  resist,  but  which 
their  conscience  condemned,  were  goaded  to  despair  and  insanity.  We  do  find 
indeed  anion^  the  insane  also  some  of  those  who  have  drained  the  cup  of  iniquity 
to  the  very  uregs,  the  6t  irovripoi ;  it  was,  however,  when  the  body  had  been 
exhausted  by  excess,  or  when  ruin,  the  consequence  of  extravagance,  had 
stared  them  m  the  face,  and  reflection  only  brought  self-condemnation,  that  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  seized  on  the  debilitated  faculties.  But  it  is  not  among 
such  cases  we  should  expect  to  meet  the  analogy  in  question :  in  them,  pre- 
viously to  actual  remorse,  there  had  been  no  internal  conflict,  whereas  in  the 
demoniacs  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil.  In  a 
Judas,  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Trench's  illustration,  a  fclytemnestra,  we  have  the 
obduracy  of  the  vovrjipoi ;  while  in  the  conscience-smitten  Orestes,  tormented 
by  the  dogs  of  hell  into  madness,  the  insane  demoniac  is  aptly  depicted. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  the  last  mentioned  cliaracteristic  and  its  physical 
consequence  was  some  disease,  the  result  of  nervous  debility  which  usually 
showed  itself  in  the  form  of  mania,  epilepsy,  or  a  palsied  state  of  the  orsans  of 
speech,  hearing,  &c.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  a  suspension  of  tne  use 
rather  than  a  lesion  or  disease  of  the  organs  themselves.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  of  the  epileptic  boy;  he  had  a  species  of  convulsion  which  was  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  the  possession.  1  would  wish  carefully  to  avoid 
giving  an  opinion  upon  the  medical  view  of  this  subject,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state,  that  cases  which  prove  the  connexion  between  certain  excesses  and 
the  above  named  diseases  are  alas !  too  common.  It  was  not  long  since  I  met 
with  a  young  man  stricken  down  by  melancholia,  whose  sinful  habits  as  he  after- 
wards owneo,  had  been  indulged  in  defiance  of  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  who 

The  language  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  evinced  the  same  knowledge.  The 
demonH  beusoug-ht  uur  Lord  not  to  oommand  them  to  go  lie  r^v  djSvtraoVf  i,e.  not 
the  Rea,  but  yitvva,  the  bottomlen  pit 
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suffered  subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  melancholic  symptoms  from  a  kind 
of  convulsive  attacks  very  similar  to  epilepsy.  He  recovered  and  is  now  quite 
well.  This  vouth's  case,  and  one  or  two  others  which  originated  in  the  same 
habit,  strongly  impressed  me  as  bearing  a  very  close  resembluice  to  that  of  the 
boy  who  had  the  rii/cG/ia  aKuBaprov. 

4.  The  last  feature  in  the  character  of  the  demoniacs  to  which  I  shall  refer  was 
a  kind  of  double  consciousness — ^a  twofold  self;  the  powers  of  darkness  appear 
to  have  acted  through  the  human  intellect,  but  not  so  as  at  all  times  to  destroy 
the  personal  consciousness ;  it  has  been  described  as  the  action  of  two  sonls  cm 
one  mind.     I  would  compare  it  with  the  miraculous  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  when  the  human  intellect  was  super- 
naturally  enlightened  and  guided  for  Divine  purposes,  though  its  individuality 
and  personality  remained.     Many  writers  besides  Dr.  Guisj^b,  whose  remarks 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Souter,  have  noticed  a  similar  condition  in  the  insane^ 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  remembered  by  the  patient  when  the  paroxysm  has 
passed  away.    Mr.  Trench,  in  his  work  on  Miracles,  Quotes  a  testimony  to  this 
fact  from  a  German  EationaUst,  who  states  that  ne  had  been  tofd  by  an 
authority  of  a  most  unexceptionable  character,  a  person  of  a  cool  and  mathe- 
matical style  of  intellect,  "  tnat  it  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  highest 
Medical  Board  of  Wurtcmburg,that  there  are  maladies  in  which  the  person  has 
two  consciousnesses^  so  that  he  is  convinced  that  besides  himself  a  second  has 
forced  himself  into  him."*    **  Patients  often,  in  more  lucid  intervtds,  have  said 
that  they  were  urged  on  by  a  second  self  even  more  powerful  than  their  true 
self,  to  the  commission  of  acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  utterlv 
abhorred."    This  admits  of  elucidation,  though  it  cannot  be  easily  accountecl 
for.    In  sane  persons,  temptation  acting  on  a  free  mind  is  either  ab  ejctra,  or 
else  it  rises  up  in  the  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  succession  of  ideas  which  spring  up  during  reflection  or  mutation, 
and  appear  to  be  the  man's  own.     In  the  insane,  the  impulses  seem  often  to  be 
more  separately  felt.    In  the  former  case,  the  temptation  may  be  compared  to 
forces  in  composition,  which  act  only  by  a  single  impulse ;    in  the  latter,  it 
resembles  the  same  forces  resolved,  when  each  acts  separately,  and  the  evil  is 
seen  to  overpower  or  anniliilate  the  better  principle.    A  fourth  characteristic 
is  thus  furnished  to  aid  us  in  comparing  analogically  possession  and  insanity : 
as  once  men  became  victims  of  the  powers  of  darkness  by  their  own  acts,  by 
rejecting  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  though  ofienne  some  resistances 
yet  yielding  to  the  evil,  and  of  these  some  also  became  maniacs,  &c.,  through 
the  indulgence  of  habits    by  which    their  nervous  system  was   weakened; 
so  we  shall  probablv  find  that  similar  conduct  still  brings  on  similar  forms  ^ 
mental  disease,  and  also  that  the  power  of  Satan's  temptations  is  influential 
over  such  persons  notwithstanding  that  they  are  insane. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  this  communication,  I  will  beg  per- 
mission to  add  a  few  brief  remarks  on  what  I  should  expect  to  be  the  results 
of  such  an  inquiir. 

1.  We  should  frequently  find  in  the  insane  a  struggle  going  on  between  good 
and  evil,  as  it  does  m  the  sane,  though  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  nervous 
condition  render  the  resistance  of  the  former  to  the  evil  very  feeble ;  and  we 
might  learn  how  far  an  exhibition  of  Divine  truth  was  capable  of  assisting 
the  patient  to  regain  a  moral  self-command,  even  if  it  dia  not  tend  to  the 
recovery  of  the  mental  health. 

2.  We^hould  also  probably  discover  that  the  paroxysms  of  mania  to  whidi 

*  A  doubling  of  the  objects  of  vision  was  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancients.  Does 
thifl  refer  to  the  consciousness  ?  Was  this  the  poet's  intention,  when,  describing  the 
meUnoholic  Dido,  he  says : 

"  Eamemdom  Telati  demens  videt  »f(miDa  Peutheut, 
£t  tolem  geminum,  et  daplioea  m  oatendere  Thebfts"? 
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certain  chronic  patients  are  liable,  are  not  unfrequently  consequent  npon  some 
vicious  habit,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  train  of  thought  which  draws  close  to 
the  confines  of  sin.  This  Knowledge,  together  with  the  fact  that  patients  are 
often  conscious  at  the  time,  and  remember  afterwards  what  they  aid  durinff  a 
period  of  excitement,  though  unable  then  to  still  the  tempest  that  raged  witnin 
them,  may  perhaps  be  suggestive  of  a  moral  treatment  when  the  paroxysm  has 
passed  off.  As  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic,  whose  cure  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  prayer  and  fasting,  may  not  the  patient  be  led,  when  free  from  ex- 
citement, to  seek  strength  to  resist  those  causes  of  irritation  to  the  mind  or 
nervous  system  which  upturn  every  remnant  of  mental  and  moral  control  ? 

3.  Such  an  investig^ation  may  also  help  to  throw  some  liglit  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  insane,  by  exhibiting  the  twofold  influences 
which  probably  are  at  work  within  them,  and  by  combining  the  knowled^  they 
possess  of  the  nature  of  any  particular  act  with  the  power  of  resisting  the 
temptation  to  its  commission,  we  may  be  led  to  some  more  satisfactory  mode 
of  judging  of  the  guilt  of  criminal  lunatics  than  we  yet  seem  to  possess. 

4.  And  lastly,  we  may  perhaps  learn  how,  in  the  conduct  of  education,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  malady  by  instilling  those  habits  of 
mental  and  physical  restraint,  which  will  subject  passion  to  reason,  and  the 
impulses  of  oesire  to  the  pure  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 


SUGGESTIONS    IN    REFERENCE   TO  THE  STUDY   OF   THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

BY  THOMAS  HUNT,  F.K.C.S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Psychological  Journal, 

I  AXWAY8  read  the  papers  of  the  "  Psychological  Journal "  with  interest ; 
and  assuredly  the  objects  which  it  embraces  are  second  to  none  connected  with 
medical  science.  An  essay  "  On  the  Uses  and  Influence  of  Mental  Philosophy," 
by  Dr  Rae,  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  July,  has  attracted  my  careful 
attention ;  and  whilst  I  agree  with  the  excellent  remarks  of  the  author  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  man  in  the  higher  departments  of  his  nature,  I  must 
beg  permission  to  introduce  the  subject  of  this  communication  with  some 
frienaly  criticisms  on  that  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Rae  in  the  opinion  that  "  the 
slow  progression  of  mental  science"  has  been  due  to  the  general  preference  of 
mankind  for  the  study  of  physical  rather  than  of  intellectual  science  :  neither 
can  I  assent  to  the  belief  tliat  the  prejudice  against  psychological  investigations 
which  exists  in  the  majority  of  mankiud  has  anything  to  oo  with  the  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  has  so  many  charms  for  a 
mind  at  all  capable  of  applying  itself  to  these  subjects,  that  one  cannot  see  how 
the  disinclination  of  the  majonty  of  mankind  can  nave  diminished  the  ardour  of 
the  student.  But,  waiving  this  Question,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  gather- 
ing up  arguments  in  favour  of  the  cidtivation  of  mental  science.  Dr.  Kie  has 
inadvertently  confounded  the  subject  of  mental  philosophy  with  the  popular 
study  of  human,  nature  in  its  moral  characteristics ;  otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
have  classed  "the  Jesuits,"  "the  present  Napoleon,"  or  "the  Abyssinian 
traveller,  Bruce,"  amongst  the  students  of  mental  philosophv.  Nor  would  he 
have  attributed  "  the  movement  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  Church  of  England" 
to  the  "kind  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  Universities."  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  for  any  writer  who  eschews  tei^hnicalities  to  make  himself 
clearly  understood  when  discoursing  on  the  arcana  of  the  human  mind. 

My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who 
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may  hereafter  pursue  this  subject,  which  I  trust  maj  be  useful  in  diminishing 
iu  some  degree  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be* observed  that  the  students  of  homftn  nsture  are 
naturally  and  actually  divided  into  three  classes — the  metaphTsical,  the  nml 
and  the  physical.  The  class  of  students  who  have  attempted  the  elucidalioB 
of  the  metapliysical  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  have  of  late  somewhat 
obscured  the  naturally  indistinct  outline  which  bounds  the  objects  of  their  stsdj 
by  dignifying  the  science  with  the  name  of  moral  philosophy.  The  scope  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  morals  (or  the  do^ 
trines  concerning  vurtue  and  vice),  the  studv  would  be  better  described  as  tou 
correspondent  defines  it — *'  mental  philosopny ;"  or,  as  Dugald  Stewart  oalls  it, 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mina/* 

I  propose  to  show,  that  beyond  its  utility  in  improving  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  student,  mental  or  moral  philosophj,  ouii- 
monly  called  metapTiysics,  is  a  pursuit  utterly  useless,  and   incapable  of  toy 

Practical  application  cither  to  physics  or  morah ;  and  that  if  we  would  studv 
uman  nature  to  any  good  purpose,  we  must  leave  these  abstractions,  and 
examine  the  mind  not  as  an  entity  but  as  we  find  it  palpably  presentol  to 
our  view  in  i\^ physical  and  moral  relations.  Within  these  plain  amd  hcMselj 
Hmits,  I  am  ready  to  grant,  tliat  (as  Dr.  Rae  justly  remark^  "  the  study  of 
the  human  mind  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  important  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind."  I  will  endeavour  to  define  these  limits  by  a  mare 
ample  illustration  of  the  subject ;  and  regarding  the  writers  on  the  human 
mind  as  distinctly  divisible  into  the  three  classes  above  alluded  to— the  meta- 
physical, the  popular,  and  the  medical — I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  eack 

1.  The  mfita physical  writers  studv  the  human  mind  in  the  abstract.  Overkwk- 
ing  or  purposely  neglecting  both  the  moral  and  physical  peculiarities  of  \b£- 
viduals,  they  confine  their  attention  to  those  features  of  the  mind  whidi  are 
common  to  the  whole  species.  They  regard  man  simply  as  a  being  susoeptiUe 
of  impressions,  and  the  precise  objects  of  their  study  are  the  natural  order  aad 
phenomena  of  mental  processes.  Tliey  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  the  mental 
machine  works ;  they  wish  to  analyse  its  susceptibilities,  its  powers,  properties, 
or  states  ;  they  ask  how  reason  <icquires  its  powers  andpertorms  its  wondoa; 
and  they  endeavour  to  trace  back  everjr  mental  phenomenon  to  its  sonroe. 
They  study  the  mind  partly  by  regarding  its  connexion  with  the  extenud  world, 
and  partly  by  endeavouring,  though,  as  we  think,  in  vain,  to  examine  the 
objects  of  their  own  consciousness ;  they  thus  undertake  to  discover  the 
cause,  origin,  and  history  of  ideas,  sensations,  emotions,  and  all  purely  intel- 
lectual processes.  This  is  the  end  and  aim  of  modem  metaphysics.  The 
ancient  philosophers  never  attempted  so  hopeless  a  task  as  to  explore  the 
human  mind.  Aristotle  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  undertake  anything 
so  utterly  impracticable.  The  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  were  fond  of  abstractions 
and  intellectual  specuhitions,  but  these  aU  had  a  practical  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  virtue ;  and  their  design  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  arrange 
and  define  the  objects  of  thought  than  to  explore  the  mental  faimlties 
themselves.  It  was  reserved  to  our  modem  philosophers  not  only  to  attempt 
the  dissection  of  thought,  but  to  e^say  the  analysis  of  the  elements  of  mind 
itself;  and  so  much  gravity,  and  pomp,  and  pretension  has  been  thrown 
around  the  operations  of  this  mental  chemistry,  as  to  fascinate  and  bewilder 
almost  every  accomplished  mind  which  has  lent  attention  to  the  scheme  There 
b  sc:u*eely  a  more  humiliating  fact  in  the  intellectual  history  of  man  than  thi^ 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  many  minds  of  the  highest  order  should  have 
been  from  one  generation  to  another  grappling  with  mct^iphysical  abstractions 
which  were  to  become  the  foundation,  the  measure,  and  the  criteria  of  all 
human  science,  but  which  the  result  has  shown  to  be  utterly  intangible  and 
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void.  During  this  enlightened  period,  every  accomplished  natural  philosopher 
who  has  made  pretensions  to  discovery,  has  established  a  reputation  which 
can  never  die.  Bacon  and  Boyle,  Newton  and  Davy,  Watt  and  Jenner,  are 
names  which  will  be  familiar  to  distant  generations.  Their  discoveries  will 
never  be  ignored  by  improvements  in  physical  science.  Every  future  new  in- 
vention will  be  built  upon  the  foundation  already  laid  by  th^m.  But  a 
principle  of  mortality  appears  to  be  inherent  in  every  theory  of  mental  philo- 
sopliy  which  has,  during  the  same  period,  obtained  a  fleeting  hold  upon  the 
human  mind.  Every  new  speculator  who  has  appeared  on  tnis  stage  has,  in 
his  turn,  done  little  more  than  sweep  away  the  fragile  monuments  of  the  past, 
leaving  in  their  place  an  edifice  eoually  unstable  and  unsound.  The  Ethtcs  of 
Aristotle,  having  survived  the  ordeal  of  two  thousand  years,  are  even  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  where  are  the 
"  Vibrations  "  of  Hartley  ?  In  what  school  is  inculcated  the  "  Idealism  "  o£ 
Berkeley  ?  Who  regaras  with  respect  the  "  Materialism  **  of  Priestly  P  In 
what  hidden  sepulchre  are  entombed  the  "  Categories  "  of  Kant  ? 

The  great  error  has  consisted  in  attempting  the  investigation  of  mind  by  a 
method  analogous  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  matter.  The  method  of  Aristotle 
partook  rather  of  the  synthetic  than  of  the  analytic.  He  gathered  his  know- 
ledge of  mind  from  the  qualities  of  known  objects  related  to  mind.  The 
modern  philosophers  set  to  work  with  the  attribute  of  mind  itself,  as  though 
they  were  separable  and  divisible  like  the  atoms  of  matter. 

It  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  therefore,  that  "  the  reputation  of  no  modem  meta- 
physician has  continued  with  undimimshed  lustre  tnrough  the  revolutions  of  a 
ceutury."  The  celebrated  Essay  of  Locke  has  lost  its  charms.  The  names  of 
Berkeley  and  Hartley,  men  of  great  worth  and  high  attainments,  are  associated 
with  ideas  now  regarded  as  preposterous.  Hume  and  E.cid,  Stewart  and 
Brown,  names  once  highly  esteemed  amongst  modem  philosophers,  will 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  the  next  generation. 

For  what  earthly  purpose,  theu,  shall  we  attempt  to  cultivate  a  (so  called) 
science,  which,  after  engaging  the  attention  of  highly  accomplished  minds  for 
several  generations,  has  not  left  us  one  single  principle,  one  undisputexl  inch 
of  ground  on  which  we  can  set  our  foot  ?  if  it  be  alleged  that  metaphysical 
phflosophy  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  youthful  mind — that  all  things  seem  easy 
and  simple  to  the  man  who  has  long  contended  wit^  these  remote  abstractions, 
and  that  without  such  exercises  the  mind  cannot  attain  to  its  normal  develop- 
ment— my  reply  is,  the  giants  of  antiquity  needed  no  such  helps.  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Hippocrates,  Galen — all  achieved  their  respective  successes 
without  entering  the  arena  of  modem  philosophy.  Let  it  be  fully  granted  that 
these  exercises  do  give  strength  and  a^t^r  to  the  mind,  that  they  enable 
it  to  discriminate  more  readily,  to  distmguish  shades  of  difference  between 
ideas  and  propositions  which  the  vulgar  would  confound,—  still,  I  maintain 
that  all  these  advantages  would  be  better  secured,  as  well  as  more  readily 
acquired,  by  the  study  of  logic  and  mathematics.  Young  men  who  have  neg- 
lected these  first  principles  of  reasoning  and  become  bewildered  on  the  en» 
chanted  ground  of  metaphysical  abstraction  have  rarely  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  after  life.  The  mmd  is  liable  to  become  paralysed  by  attempting 
what  is  evidently  beyond  it«  strength,  and  the  more  nomely  studies  which  fit 
men  for  the  duties  and  business  of  life  become  distasteful  to  the  towering 
spirit,  just  as  the  panorama  of  Primrose  Hill  ofiers  no  attractions,  the  Peak 
of  Snowden  no  wonders,  to  the  practised  aeronaut.  A  man  who  only  thinks  he 
can  fly  despises  pedestriauism  even  while  he  walks. 

2.  The  moral  or  popular  writers  on  human  nature  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  metaphysicians.  They  see  the  mind  of  man  through  a  different  medium, 
and  study  it  with  other  views.    U  oui*  modern  philosophers,  who  look  at  maor 
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alluding  to  dishonest  reasoners),  most  find  a  limit  to  hia  fame  and  inflaenee  at 
he  advances  towards  the  hidier  degrees  of  professional  reputation.  Nothing 
can  compensate  for  this  radical  defect.  A  want  of  classical  knowledge  maj 
cripple  his  reading  and  limit  his  influence  with  the  higher  classes  of  society; 
but  this  will  not  clip  his  wings.  A  good  surgeon  is  scarcely  the  better 
surgeon  for  classical  lore,  tliougli  he  may  the  more  adorn  his  profession :  but 
no  physician,  nor  even  surgeon,  can  clearly  understand  lus  profession  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reasoning.  Mathematicii,  though  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  wul  not  supply  the  want:  for, 
although  the  mind  requires  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study  to  lenoer  it 
capable  of  understanding  logic,  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  medicine  is  not  an 
exact  science.  It  deals,  and  must  deal,  with  probabilities  as  well  as  facts. 
Medical  doctrines  must  for  the  most  part  be  received,  as  Bishop  Butler  hai 
shown  the  Christian  doctrine  must  be  embi-aced,  not  by  absolute  demonstra- 
tion, but  by  a  balance  of  probabilities.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  the  balaneo 
is,  to  every  candid  mind,  overwhelming ;  but  in  medical  matters  the  prepoa* 
derance  is  very  small,  often  where  life  and  death  are  suspended  in  the  scale. 
And,  though  our  lenient  laws  make  due  allowance  for  a  man  who,  with  the  best 
intentions,  errs,  vet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  life  of  a  patient  may  be  sacrificed 
to  the  misapprehension  of  a  mind  duly  informed,  but  not  duly  skilled  ii 
balancing  the  weight  of  evidence. 
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The  three  great  foundations  of  human  knowledge  are,  nature,  mind,  and  God 
The  mind,  next  to  God,  is  the  most  important  subject  for  tbe  contemplation  of 
man ;  and  a  right  appreciation  of  its  powers,  nature,  and  destiny,  is  essenlial 
to  his  welfare  and  happiness,  and  to  his  elevation  to  a  higher  state  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  existence.  Tbe  human  mind  has  been  a  fruitful  souree 
of  daring  speculation,  impious  assertion,  and  ignorant  research  among  mas- 
kind  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The  object  of  this  paper  is,  not  to  g^vc  a 
review  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  held  bv  philosophers  regarding 
the  nature,  the  powers,  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  nor  even  to  enumerate 
its  powers  and  tunctions,  but  to  sqow  that  tbe  mind  does  exist  as  an  immaterial 
spiritual  essence.  That  which  thinks,  feels,  and  reasons,  we  term  mind  :  that 
which  has  extension,  weight,  colour,  &c.,  we  term  matter.  Mind  and  its  phe- 
nomena form  the  internal  world  of  thought  and  feeling :  matter,  in  its  varied 
forms  and  combinations,  forms  the  external  and  visible  world.  Some  phdoao- 
phers  have  denied  the  existence  of  mind ;  others  have  disbelieved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter ;  while  some,  again,  have  confounded  together  matter  and  mind 
as  one  and  tbe  same  sul)stance.  Before  examining  the  sceptical  and  other 
opinions  relative  to  mind,  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have 
prevailed  among  philosophers  respecting  tbe  seat  of  the  th  nking  princiule  in 
man.  Aristotle  located  tbe  mind,  or  soul,  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
This  opinion  has  come  down  even  to  the  present  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
popular  phrases — a  hard,  or  tender  heart,  &c.  Other  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  that  the  soul  was  not  tixed  in  any  particular  part  of  the  orgaiusm, 
but  was  diffused  throughout  the  body.  This  opinion  was  revived  by  V\  hvtt,  a 
celebrated  modern  physiologist.  The  movements  observed  by  him  in  the  limbs 
of  recently  decapitated  animals,  seemed  to  favour  tbe  idea  of  the  soul  not  being 
located  exclusively  in  the  bram.    The  function  of  the  spinal  cord  was  not 
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known  in  Whytt's  time,  hence  the  mistake  which  he  and  others  fell  into  with 
regard  to  the  seat  of  the  mind.  There  have  not  been  wanting  philosophers, 
who  in  their  anxiety  to  find  a  fitting  habitation  for  the  mind,  have  plunged  it 
into  the  stomach:  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  very  delicate,  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  which  this  organ  receives  from  many  in  our  own  day,  some 
vestiges  of  this  opinion  would  appear  to  linger  still  in  the  popular  mind. 
When  we  attend  to  our  mind's  thinking,  we  have  an  obscure  fc^mg  that  our 
thoughts  take  place  in  the  brain ;  accordingly,  some  ancient,  and  most  modern 
philosophers,  have  considered  this  viscus  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Plato 
recognised  three  faculties  of  the  mind ;  the  first  he  placed  in  the  liver ;  the 
seconcl,  or  irrational  soul,  he  located  in  the  heart ;  and  the  third,  or  rational 
soul,  he  placed  in  the  brain.  Similar  notions  to  these  of  Plato's  were  euter- 
taiued  by  Galen.  Some  philosophical  writers  have  restricted  the  seat  of  the 
mind  to  particular  parts  of  the  oruin :  thus,  Descartes  located  the  soul  in  the 
pineal  gland;  others  in  parts  surrounding  that  gland,  or  in  the  larger  cavities 
of  the  Drain.  Again,  some  philosophers  have  considered  the  mind  as  diffused 
through  the  brain,  while  others  have  placed  the  different  faculties  of  the  miud 
in  separate  portions  of  that  organ.  The  Arabians,  who,  previous  to  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe,  had  made  great  progress  in  various  branches  of  learning, 
distributed  the  mental  functions  among  tiie  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  two 
anterior  ventricles  they  made  the  seats  of  sensation  and  imagination ;  the  third 
ventricle  was  the  seat  of  the  understanding,  and  the  fourth,  of  memory. 
Similar  views  of  the  location  of  the  mental  faculties  were  held  by  the  cele- 
brated Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  by  some  modem  phvsiologists, 
as  Vieussens  Meyers.  The  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  the  present 
day  consider  the  cerebrum  to  be  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
base  of  the  bra'm  that  of  the  volitions  and  emotions.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
what  part  of  the  brain  is  the  scat  of  the  mind,  nor  even  how  much  of  that 
organ  is  necessary  to  thought;  in  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
ancient,  modern,  and  living  physiologists,  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  function 
of  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  will  require 
the  "  researches  of  the  acutest  intellects  for  ages  to  come  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  various  parts  of  the  soft,  pulpy  mass  forming  the  human  brain;" 
and  therefore,  it  seems  an  unphilosophical  and  preposterous  attempt  of  phre- 
nologists to  determine  mental  powers  by  an  external  examination  of  the  head, 
when  the  function  and  uses  of  the  parts  contained  within  it  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Although  the  part  of  the  encephalon,  which  b  the  seat  of  the  mind, 
has  not  been  determined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  without  a  brain  no  phenomena,  strictly 
mental,  are  ever  exhibited.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  connexion  observed 
between  mental  operations  and  the  development  of  this  viscus.  In  infancy, 
when  the  brain  is  very  soft,  and  only  partially  developed,  there  is  hardly  any 
manifestation  of  mental  phenomena,  in  youth,  the  Drain  attains  a  lugher 
development,  and  brings  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  of  mental  power.  In 
the  prime  of  life,  when  the  brain  has  reached  its  fuU  maturity  of  growth  and 
vigour,  we  recognise  the  mind  exercising  its  most  marvellous  characteristics. 
From  this  to  old  age,  there  is,  in  general,  a  gradual  declension  of  mental 
vigour,  until  the  person  "  falls  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf," — when  that  vigour 
of  thought,  that  ready  utterance,  which  formerly  characterized  him,  are 
no  more.  The  "  voluptuous  swell "  of  music,  the  empassioned  eloquence  and 
glowing  imagenr  that  charmed,  now  fall  unheeded  on  his  ear ;  the  breathing 
statue  and  the  fair  forms  of  nature  have  now  no  beauty  for  his  weakened  eye. 
The  present  makes  no  impression  on  his  mind, — he  hves  upon  the  past,  his 
thoughts  are  of  his  earlier  years,— on  "  words  that  run  molten  still  in  memory's 
mould,  and  will  not  cool."  *'  He  sinks  to  second  childishness,  sans  teeth,  sans 
eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything,"  when  death  steps  in  and  closes  the  scene^ 
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That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  is  further  evident  from  the  mental  mani- 
fe&tations,  rarjing,  not  only  according  to  age,  but  also  according  to  the  Yairing 
condition  of  the  brain  throughout  the  whole  period  of  individual  exist^oe. 
The  disturbance  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  dislocations  of  memory,  &c.,  in  the 
various  a£fections  of  the  brain,  as  in  fevers,  inflammation,  injuries,  &c.,  all 
prove  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, the  centre  of  sensation,  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  holds 
converse  with  the  external  world ;  that  it  is  the  material  tenement  of  the 
mind,  "  the  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul." 

We  have  thus  represented  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  but  the 
sceptic  denies  that  the  thinking  principle,  termed  mind,  exists.  He  says  it 
cannot  be  seen  nor  distingiushed  by  any  of  the  other  senses,  and  therefore, 
according  to  his  superior  wisdom,  it  cannot  exist.  The  sceptic  must  and  does 
believe  m  the  existence  of  many  things  which  cannot  be  recognised  by  the 
senses,  as  the  principle  of  life  in  plants  and  animals  for  instance.  Yet  he  says, 
Show  me  the  mind,  make  it  visible  to  my  sight,  give  me  the  same  evidence  of 
its  existence  as  what  is  afforded  of  the  existence  of  material  objects,  and  I  shaD 
then  believe  it  as  a  reality.  JJow,  what  evidence  has  he  of  the  existence  of 
matter  ?  He  talks  about  touching  and  seeing  matter,  but  how  does  he  know 
that  that  which  he  touches  or  sees  really  exists  ?  He  says,  because  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  touches  or  sees  it,  and  therefore  is  convinced  of  its  existence. 
Consciousness  then  determines  the  existence  of  matter,  without  which  his 
senses  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  learning  either  the  existence  of  matter 
or  one  single  propertv  of  it.  He  thinks,  feels,  reasons,  or  rather  argues ;  be 
cannot  touch  or  see  tnese,  but  he  is  conscious  of  their  operation  within  himself. 
If  then  he  infers  the  existence  of  matter  because  he  is  conscious  of  touching  or 
seeing  it»  he  must  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind,  because  he  is  conscioiis 
of  its  operation  within  himself.  Nay,  he  should  be  even  more  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  mind  than  matter,  because  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  vix., 
processes  of  thought,  volitions,  feelings,  &c.,  makes  a  direct  and  instantaneous 
appeal  to  his  consciousness ;  whereas  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  matter  ap- 

Jeal  to  his  consciousness  indirectly,  through  his  senses,  which  may  deceive  him. 
n  the  case  of  mind,  there  is  no  possibility  of  deception ;  because  the  proofs  of  its 
existence  pass  through  no  channel  or  mediums,  out  directly  and  at  once  to  his 
consciousness.  The  sceptic,  however,  may  say,  that  although  he  is  conscious  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  wiJliug,  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  substance  termed  mind.  We  answer,  that  extension,  weighty 
foim,  colour,  which  are  revealed  to  his  consciousness  by  his  senses,  do  not 
prove  the  existence  of  an  abiding  substance  termed  matter.  If  he  disregards 
the  facts  of  consciousness  relative  to  mind,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  also  dis- 
regard the  facts  of  consciousness  respectinff  matter,  and  consequently  have  to 
deny  the  existence  both  of  matter  and  mind. 

Ihe  sceptic  is  noisy  in  argument  and  clamorous  for  demonstration,  foi^ettinff 
all  the  time  that  there  is  a  consciousness  within  man  which  convinces  him  ox 
the  existence  of  mind  with  a  force  and  with  a  power  such  as  argument  never 
gave  nor  demonstration  effected.  Materialists  admit  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  but,  in  general,  deny  that  the  mind  is  an  essence  distinct 
from  the  brain.  They  say  that  mind  is  merely  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
organization  of  the  brain ;  that  all  mental  manifestations  are  only  the  result  ix 
product  of  material  changes  in  that  organ ;  that  religion,  thought,  joy,  &c.,  are 
all  material,  not  spiritual,  and  that  at  death  the  mind  ceases  to  exist.  This  is 
the  common  doctnne  of  the  materialist.  We  would  ask,  how  mere  material 
changes  in  the  brain  could  alone  produce  thought,  or  the  glowing  forms  of  fancy 
and  the  sublime  creations  of  the  imagination  Y  What  mere  vibrations  of,  or 
changes  in,  organic  fibres  could  alone  produce  a  mother's  love,  a  Christian's  faith, 
apatiiot's  herobm ;  or  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  coruscations  of  genius^  the  fiery 
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zeal  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  diirine  composure  of  the  martvr  at  the  stake,  or 
fonn  the  "  hone  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  r '  What  peculiar 
combination  ot  material  particles  alone  could  form  the  power  which  enables 
man  to  grasp  the  past  and  the  present,  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  nature,  to 
range  from  world  to  world  and  from  system  to  system,  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances of  the  stars,  and  calculate  the  comet's  distant  flight ;  that  power  which 
enables  him  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  below, 
and  of  the  mighty  orbs  which  glitter  in  the  Armament  above,  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Him  wlio  is  eternal  ?  Wliat  particular  arrangement  of  organic  particles 
alone  could  produce  that  universal  belief  among  mankind  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being — ^a  belief  common  to  every  age  of  the  world — common  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  the  man  whose  mind  has  been  expanded  by  science 
and  philosophy,  and  to  the  "  rude  untutored  Indian,  who  sees  Qod  m  clouds 
and  nears  lum  in  the  wind  ?"  What  combination  of  mere  material  particles 
alone  could  produce  the  notion  of  self-existence,  of  personality ;  or  that  untiring 
and  constantly  abiding  principle,  the  will  which  reigns  in  every  man,  regulates 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  enables  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  torce  of 
circumstances  ? 

But  let  us  encounter  the  materialist  on  his  own  ground.  He  says  the  mind 
is  nothing  distinct  from  the  brain,  that  intellection  is  mere  cerebration,  that 
thought  and  all  mental  states  are  the  result  or  product  of  material  changes 
in  the  brain,  as  movements  of  its  fibres,  or  chants  in  its  particles.  Now,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  puts  these  fibres  of  the  bram  in  motion  P  what  produces 
this  supposed  state  or  condition  of  its  substance,  which  results  in  thought,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  other  states  of  mind  ?  These  supposed 
movements  could  not  take  place  without  the  action  of  a  force  or  power  equal  to 
the  effect.  No  change  of  state  of  material  particles  can  occur  without  the 
operation  of  a  force  or  power.  This  is  a  universal  fact  in  nature.  When  we 
look  abroad  upon  nature,  we  observe  a  variety  of  forces  in  continual  operation. 
We  cannot  analyse  them,  or  explain  their  nature.  The  laws  which  regulate 
them — their  phenomena,  are  all  that  we  know  concerning  them.  But  we  can 
only  conceive  of  them  as  essences  or  energies — types  as  it  were  of  our  own 
mental  energy  when  producing  bodily  movements. 

Thus,  when  two  material  bodies  are  brought  within  a  certain  distance  of  each 
other,  the  one  attracts  the  other.  This  movement  is  said  to  take  place  by  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  but  gravitation  is  not  a  mere  abstraction.  It  must  be  a 
force,  otherwise  it  could  not  move  a  particle,  nor  whirl  a  world  throug[h  space. 
When  a  magnet  is  suspended  above  a  needle,  this  is  drawn  towards  it.  The 
movement  in  the  needle  is  determined  by  the  magnetic  force  existing  in 
the  magnet.  Two  chemical  compounds  being  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other — two  new  compounds  are  formed.  The  change  of  state,  or  movement  in 
the  particles  of  each  body,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  chemical  force  or 
affinity.  If  a  seed  be  planted  in  the  earth,  a  change  in  its  particles  soon 
follows.  This  is  owing  to  the  vital  force  inherent  in  the  seed.  We  see,  then, 
that  no  change  of  state  or  condition,  or  movement  of  the  particles  of  a  body, 
can  occur  without  the  operation  of  a  force  or  power.  Therefore,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  movements,  or  changes  of  stat«  or  condition  of  the  molecules  of 
the  brain,  which  are  alleged  by  materialists  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  mental 
states,  cannot  occur  without  the  operation  of  a  force  or  power ;  and  that  must 
be  the  mental  force  or  energy.  There  must  be,  even  according  to  the 
materialist's  own  theory  of  mind,  something  in  the  brain,  distinct  ancTdifferent 
from  itself,  to  produce  thought ;  and  that  something  must  be  a  constantly 
abiding  and  ever-acting  energy ;  and  notliin^  but  an  immaterial  spirituaJ  essence 
can  exjplain  mental  phenomena,  especially  tne  action  of  the  vrill  and  the  notion 
of  self. 

The  powers  of  thought  are  wearied  by  close  and  continaed  exertion,  and  re- 
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qnire  rest  for  further  and  difficult  efforts ;  and  fancy  has  oft  to  rest  on  her  aiir 
pinions  before  she  can  take  another  or  a  wider  sweep  throuffh  her  rich 
and  varied  domains ;  and  the  imagination,  even  in  the  most  gifted  geniiu^ 
cannot  always  rise  to  a  lofty  conception ;  the  deepest  sorrow  and  the  mast 
tearless  j?rief  may  subside  from  the  memory,  and  the  stron^sest  passions 
ebb  and  now ;  ana  because  these  and  other  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind  are  wearied  by  exertion,  weakened  by  time,  and  cannot  always  be 
aroused  into  a  state  of  activity,  shallow  pretenders  to  philo90j)hy  think 
that  this,  which  is  merely  an  eviaence  of  the  miperfection  of  the  bodily  instru- 
ment of  the  mind, — ^that  this  is  a  proof  of  the  material  and  perishable  nature  of 
the  soul. 

But  the  will  is  not  open  to  this  senseless  objection  of  the  materialists.  No; 
though  the  powers  of  thought  and  reason  may  fag  and  fail,  and  fancy  and  ima- 
gination be  often  cradled  in  repose, — though  passions  and  emotions  may  pass 
from  the  memory  as  a  dream,  yet  the  untiring,  the  ever-acting,  the  constantly- 
abiding,  the  indomitable  will  remains  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  sours 
divine  origin, — a  proof  that  it  is  something  distinct  from  tUe  brain — spiritual 
immaterial,  destined  to  immortality.  Again : — physiology  teaches  us  that 
our  bodily  structure  is  constantly  unaergoing  a  chan^,  that  its  old  particles  are 
continually  being  removed,  and  that  new  ones  supplied  from  the  blood  come  to 
occupy  their  place.  The  brain  is  subject  to  this  general  law,  so  that  a  certain 
time  it  will  be  made  up  of  entirely  different  particles  from  what  composed  it  at 
a  particular  previous  period  of  life.  Although  the  encephalon  is  constantly  un- 
dergoing a  ctiange,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  must  necessarily  be  fre- 
ouently  wholly  renewed  in  it«  molecular  or  nervous  structure,  yet  amid  all 
tnese  changes  of  the  brain,  the  individual  still  retains  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  himself  the  same  being  whose  infant  steps  were  tended  by  a  mother's 
care,  and  who  now,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life,  totters  on  the  veiee  of 
the  grave.  Though  he  has  been  raised  from  pining  poverty  to  bonndkss 
wealth,  from  mean  obscurity  to  princely  rank  ;  though  his  star  has  risen  in  the 
palace  of  a  king  and  set  in  a  pauper's  bed,  or  in  a  felon's  grave ;  and  thou^  be 
nas  entertained,  by  turns,  the  most  opposite  opinions  in  politics,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  yet  through  all  these  chants  in  his  mental  and  external  condition 
he  still  retains  the  consciousness  of  his  personality.  This  could  not  be  the 
case  were  the  emotions,  hopes,  joys,  thoughts,  and  actions  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  life,  merely  the  result  or  product  of  material  changes  in  the 
brain ;  because  if  this  were  so,  then  all  consciousness,  all  remembrance  of  these 
would  cease  vhen  the  particles,  which  are  their  supposed  representatives,  have 
been  removed  from  the  brain  by  the  action  of  the  organic  law  just  alluded  to; 
unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  absurd  supposition,  as  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  that  each  particle,  on  its  removal  from  the  brain,  impressed 
its  successor  with  all  the  thoughts,  ideas,  &c.,  with  which  it  stood  itself 
connected.  Were  the  emotions  and  other  mental  states  nothing  more 
than  the  n.ere  result  or  product  of  cerebral  conditions,  the  past  of  our  livee 
^ould  be  a  blank  ;  the  impressions  and  hopes  of  our  earher  years  be  forgotten; 
life  a  dicam,  and  old  age  a  miserable,  joyless  existence.  But  the  individual, 
from  youth  to  age — through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  veary  life — 
retains  the  consciousness  of  his  personality,  and  remembers  the  joys  of 
childhood,  the  dreams  of  youth,  the  struggles  and  hopes  of  his  riper  years, 
even  more  vividly  than  he  noes  the  anxieties  of  his  old  age,  or  the  impressions 
ol  yesterday, — a  proof  that  the  mind  is  something  difl'erent  from  the  brain- 
something  more  permanent  than  time,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  Another 
'proof  of  the  spirituality  of  the  mind— and  of  its  being;  something  distinct  and 
different  from  the  brain,  and  de})ending  on  organization  merely  for  its  mani- 
festation, and  not,  like  the  vital  principle,  for  its  existence — is  that  the  mental 
powers  do  not,  as  materialists  assert,  decline  invariubly  jpari  pa^su  with  the  vital 
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principle.  The  mind  may  expand  and  increase  in  vigour  long  after  the  declen- 
sion of  the  vital  principle,  ana  may  remain  apparently  unimpaired  throughout  a 
long  life,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  dissolution,  as  in  the  case  of  Franklin, 
Watt,  WeUmgton,  and  many  others.  The  last  ten  years  of  Franklin's  long 
life  were  amongst  the  most  important  of  his  useful  existence.  Wellington 
was  a  f^d  example  of  the  vig^our  of  the  mind  continuing  with  the  ruins  of  its 
bodilv  frame,  liis  physical  vigour  graduallv  declined  untU  he  became  weak 
and  teeble  as  a  cliim;  out  his  mind  remained  powerful  and  serene  to  the  last. 
His  great  spirit  only  fled  when  the  feeble  spark  which  bound  it  to  humauity 
was  quenched  in  night. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  openly  expressed  by  the  French  infidels  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  still  maintained  by  many  materialists  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
mind  is  nothing;  distinct  from  the  brain ;  that  all  mental  states  are  only  the 
result  of  matenal  changes  in  that  organ — this  opinion,  which  degrades  maa 
to  a  mere  thinking  macliine,  and  makes  him  the  very  weather-cock  of  circum- 
stances— tliis  opinion  is  not  only  opposed  to  revelation,  but  to  common  sense 
and  the  laws  of  nature.  They  who  have  entertained  tins  degraded  opinion  of 
the  mind,  have  entirely  overlooked  the  necessity  of  having  an  energy  or  force 
to  set  the  fibres,  particles,  or  mo  ecules  of  the  Drain  in  motion,  or  to  produce 
the  material  changes  in  that  organ  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  the  mental 
states  themselves.  Whatever  snare  cerebral  states  may  have  in  the  production 
of  mental  phenomena,  it  is  quite  evident  to  anv  one  who  calmly  reflects  upon 
his  own  mental  condition,  that  there  must  be,  beyond  and  above  all  cerebral 
states  or  changes,  an  ever-acting  and  abiding  principle  within  him — an  essence 
or  energy  to  produce  the  ever-varyinff  ph^es  of  human  consciousness.  The 
term  materialism,  however,  must  be  unaerstood  with  great  limitations,  as  it  has 
been  too  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  phuosophical  systems  of  all 
writers,  who  have  not  fully  recognised  the  spiritualist's  theory  of  mind.  Tuc 
refined  and  philosophical  materialism  of  Pnestlv,  for  instance,  who  did  not 
admit  the  mind  to  be  an  essence  distinct  from  the  brain,  although  he  recognised 
both  the  immortality  of  man  and  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  has  been 
classed  with  the  gross  materialism  of  the  philosophers  just  alluded  to,  who 
not  only  ignored  the  immortality  of  man,  but  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
Priestly's  views  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  have  been  greatly  misrepresent^ 
and  he  liad  to  endure  much  undeserved  and  cruel  persecution  from  the  narrow- 
minded  and  fanatic  of  his  own  day  and  country,  on  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions.  Even  Hartley  has  been  ranked  among  materialists,  because  he  merdy 
tiied  to  account  for  the  manifestations  of  mind  by  his  theory  of  "  Vibrations, 
although  he  was  careful  to  show  that  the  mind,  the  thinking  principle  itself, 
was  a  spiritual,  immaterial  essence.  The  more  philosophical  materialists  of  the 
resent  day  recognise  the  mind  as  an  essence  either  distinct  from  the  brain, 
ut  material  and  imperishable  in  its  nature;  or,  like  Priestly,  admit  the  im- 
mortality of  the  mind,  but  do  not  consider  it  to  be  an  essence  distinct  from  the 
brain.  The  opinion  of  the  soul  bein^  material  does  not  necessarily  imply,  as  it 
has  been  foolishly  supposed,  a  disbelief  in  its  immortalitv,  nor  in  the  oeing  of 
a  God.  Nay,  some  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day  consider,  that  snch 
a  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  immo- 
rality— an  opinion,  however,  to  which  we  cannot  fully  subscribe.  It  requires 
considerable  powers  of  mind  to  ^rasp  the  idea  of  the  mind  being  a  material 
spirituality  as  it  were ;  and  the  opmion  is  much  more  likely,  in  most  minds  at 
least,  to  lead  to  pantheism,  or  to  an  elevation  of  nature  above  God,  than  to  an 
elevated  idea  oi  him.  Hence  the  danger  of  its  operation  upon  the  mind  and 
conduct  of  man.  We  have  used  the  term  material  spirituality,  with  reference 
to  the  essence  of  mind,  because  we  can  only  conceive  of  iorces  or  powers, 
essentially  material,  as  being[  also  spiritual,  as  the  vital  and  magnetic  forces, 
for  instance.  The  materialistic  doctrine  under  consideration  recognises  the  im- 
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mortality  of  the  mind,  as  weU  as  the  existence  of  a  Deity.     It  supposes  the 
mind  to  be  an  essence  similar  to  the  essences  or  forces  which  produce  the  phe- 
nomena in  nature.    To  say  that  the  mind  is  a  material,  and  not  an  immaterial 
essence,  is  merely  arguing  about  a  term.     We  do  not  know,  nor  will  we  evar 
know,  in  this  state  of  existence,  the  nature  of  the  essence  of  either  matter  or 
mind.     We  cannot  tell  in  what  they  differ,  nor  in  what  they  agree.     They  are 
too  subtle  for  our  limited  capacities  to  analyse.    They  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  human  intellect.     We  know  only  their  phenomena — the  results  of  the 
operation  of  these  essences ;  and  judging  by  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
principles,  or  essences,  which  we  term  matter  and  mind,  it  is  unphilosophical 
and  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  essences,  producing  results  or 
phenomena  so  different  and  dissimilar  to  those  of  each  other,  can  be  of  one  and 
the  same  nature.    To  admit  this,  is  to  admit  what  is  absurd  and  contradictoir, 
viz.,  that  like  causes  produce  different  and  opposite  effects. 

What  but  an  insane  or  strangely  distorted  mind  can  believe  that  a  thougiit 
or  an  emotion  is  nroduced  by  an  essence  of  the  same  nature  as  what  forms  a 
stone  or  a  clod  of  the  valley ;  or  believe  that  the  essence  is  the  same,  in  kind, 
that  produces  the  efforts  of  reason,  the  bright  forms  of  fancy,  and  the  visions 
of  the  imagination,  as  that  which  forms  the  gems  of  earth  and  of  ocean,  and 
the  varied  objects  of  the  vegetable  world ;  or  believe  that  the  essence  is  the 
same  which  links  man  to  man  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  love,  as  that 
which  binds  together  the  particles  that  compose  the  eternal  hills ;  or  believe 
that  the  essence  which  vibrates  through  humanity,  through  the  whole  family 
of  mankind,  and  centres  in  the  great  opirit  of  the  universe,  thus  forming  (me 
grand,  vast,  and  glorious  spiritual  commimity,  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that 
which  maintains  the  ocean  on  its  bed,  the  planets  in  their  spheres,  and  causes 
them  to  revolve  in  ceaseless  harmony.  Further : — njatter,  in  all  its  forms,  can 
be  recognised  by  the  senses.  It  has  extension,  weight,  colour.  It  is  divisible. 
But  is  a  thought  divisible  ?  Can  you  weigh  the  conceptions  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  or  see  toe  goddess  Reason  seated  on  her  throne  ?  Are  passions  and 
emotions  made  known  to  us  by  hardness,  or  softness,  or  by  any  other  pro- 
perties by  which  material  objects  manifest  themselves  to  our  senses  ?  Matter, 
then,  is  made  known  to  our  consciousness  through  the  senses — mind  is  reoog- 
nised  by  consciousness  alone.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude, 
that  essences  producing  results  or  phenomena  so  very  different  and  dissimilar 
to  those  of  each  other,  and  which  are  revealed  to  us  through  different  channels, 
are  themselves  dissimilar  in  their  nature  ?  Are  we  not  justified  in  believing, 
that  wonderful  as  are  those  hidden  principles  in  nature — those  essences  or 
forces  which  are  in  continual  operation  in  the  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  forming 
and  supporting  the  wonders  of  the  outward  and  material  creation,  that  they 
are  difl'erent  in  kind  and  nature  from  that  sjjiritual  essence— the  divins 
particula  aura;  which  forms  the  internal  world  of  thought  and  feeling  in  man. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  denied  by  infidels  and  the  majority  of 
materialists,  not  by  all  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  just  seen ;  for  materialism  is 
not  necessarily  associated  either  with  infidelity  or  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Strange  that  men,  who  have  been  professed  worshippers  of  nature, 
should  ever  have  conceived  that  the  principle  of  thought  withm  them  would 
sink  into  nothing,  or  that  the  stability  of  nature  did  not  lead  them  to  form 
more  rational  views  regarding  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  Nature  still  labours 
with  imdiminished  power  ana  vigour  and  skill  in  her  innumerable  and  diver- 
sified workshops,  from  which  she  sends  forth  forms  as  perfect  and  as  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  those  which  she  first  launched  forth  into  the  watery  world,  or  sent 
teeming  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thousands  of  years  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  diminish,  far  less  exhaust,  her  creative  powers ;  yet,  threescore 
vears  and  ten,  or  the  appointed  time  of  man's  pikrimage  on  earth,  nay,  even  a 
few  moments  of  time,  liave  been  thought  sufficient  to  annihilate  what  is 
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superior  to  and  above  all  nature,  the  creative  ener^  in  man.  But  apart  from 
revelation,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  philosopher  and  to  the  common 
feeling  of  humanity  to  suppose,  with  the  sceptical  materialist,  that  the  soul  at 
the  death  of  its  material  tenement  ceases  to  exist.  The  death  of  the  body  b 
merely  another  name  for  change  of  state  or  condition.  None  of  its  elements 
are  lost.    This  can  be  proved  by  chemistry  to  be  the  case.    Is  it,  then,  philoso- 

Shical  to  suppose  when  the  material  and  grosser  part  of  our  nature  merely  un- 
ergoes  a  change  at  death,  that  the  immaterial,  the  finer  part,  the  thinking 
principle  within  us,  shall  cease  to  be  P  Decav  in  the  animal  and  ve^table 
worlds  is  only  a  state  of  change,  not  an  annihilation.  The  same  hol£  good 
with  respect  to  mere  dead  matter.  Its  disappearance  from  view  is  no  evidence 
of  its  annihilation.  It  is  merelv  a  change  in  the  condition  or  arrangement  of 
its  constituents.  The  rocks  and  cliffs  timt  guard  our  coasts,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  air  and  the  constant  play  of  the  surge  upou  them,  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  undergo  some  change  in  their  rugged  aspects ;  but  the  particles 
which  crumble  from  their  surface,  and  are  washed  away  by  the  billows,  are  not 
lost.  They  are  deposited  in  other,  and  it  may  be,  distant  parts,  enteriDg,  per- 
haps, into  the  formation  of  other  rocks,  which  may  form  the  bulwarks  of  future 
islands,  on  which  civilizations  higher  than  our  own  may  flourish,  and  which 
may  be  destined  to  form  the  stronffholds  of  liberty  in  future  and  distant  aees  of 
the  world.  When  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  are  merely  indicative  of  a  state  of  change,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  inanimate  matter  is  only  a  resolution  into  other  compounds ;  when  no 
material  particles  cease  to  exist,  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  that  which  is 
spiritual  and  immaterial  shall  cease  to  be.  Judging  then  by  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  matter,  is  it  not  right  to  infer  the  contmued  existence  of  mind  ?  Does 
reason,  independent  of  revelation  and  the  aspirations  of  man,  not  justify  the 
belief  that  tne  immaterial  principle  within  us  shall  survive  the  dissolution  of 
our  bodies,  "the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds?"  Nay,  when  we 
see  mere  inanimate  matter  becoming  possessed  of  new  powers,  or  assuming 
more  lovely  forms  by  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component  parts,  or 
disappearing  from  view  merely  to  come  forth  again  more  ravishingly  beautiful ; 
when  we  see  the  black,  opake,  and  almost  valueless  carbon,  bv  a  change  in  its 
particles,  becoming  the, brilliant  and  transparent  diamond  whicn  ''glitters  with 
the  play  of  a  thousand  colours  upon  the  hand  of  beauty ;" — when  we  see  these 
changes  in  mere  dead  matter,  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  soul  at  the  death  of  its  corporeal  tenement,  instead  of  sinking  into  nought, 
or  even  remaining  as  it  was  before,  shall  be  endowed  with  purer  and  loftier  as- 
pirations, with  more  exquisite  powers  and  susceptibilities  to  enable  it  to  get 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  majesty,  the  beneficence,  and  wbdom  of  Him  who  is 
eternal  ?  But  the  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  mind  does  not  rest  alone 
upon  the  analogy  afforded  by  the  permanency  of  matter,  nor  upon  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  continual  existence  of  its  material  tenement,  but  upon  those 
lon^in^  after  immortalitv  which  are  native  to  and  inherent  in  the  mind — those 
aspirations  common  to  humanity,  those  feelings  and  emotions  implanted  in 
man,  which  convince  him  with  a  power,  stronger  than  argument,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  within  him  is  immortal — "  That  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,  was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

We  have  seen  that  the  opinion  held  by  one  class  of  materialists,  that  the 
mind  is  nothing  distinct  or  different  from  the  brain,  that  it  is  only  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  organization  of  that  organ,  is  not  only  opposed  to  revelation,  but  to 
common  sense  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  degrading  to  human  nature,  as  many  theologians 
and  spiritualist  philosophers  womd  seem  to  believe,  in  the  supposition  that  the 
bram  undergoes  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  substance  during  mental 
operations.    This  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  to  be  necessary  to  their  occur- 
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rence ;  and  that  the  brain  may  be  worn  out,  not  merely  indirectly,  but  directk, 
by  excessive  thought  and  emotion,  just  as  any  other  organ  of  the  body  may  be 
exhausted  by  continued  physical  excitement.  In  every  act  of  mind,  from  the 
highest  intellectual  eifort  to  the  most  dreamy  and  tranquil  exercise  of  tbe 
imaginative  powers,  —  from  the  strongest  burst  of  passion  to  the  gentloi 
impulse  that  stir  the  soul,  there  are  certain  changes  effected  in  the  nerre- 
mattcr  of  the  brain.  This  we  may  reasonably  infer  irom  the  mysterious  anioo 
which  subsists  between  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  elements  in  man,  without 
beiug  liable  either  to  the  charge  o(  materialism,  or  of  detracting  from  t)» 
powers  and  qualities  naturally  belonging  to  an  immaterial  spiritual  essence.  Jn 
all  probability,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bram  concurrently  w^ 
the  mental  operations  will  never  be  ascertained.  The  light  of  scienee  nay 
never  penetrate  this  obscure  psychico-physiological  region. 

But  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  other  mental  states  are  not,  as  materialiflte 
suppose,  the  result  or  product  of  concurrent  cerebral  conditions.  Ttoe 
material  changes,  whatever  thev  may  be  in  their  nature,  are  not  the  tbougUs 
and  emotions  themselves,  neither  are  they  the  cause  of  them ;  the  cause  n 
mind,  the  spiritual  or  mental  force.  Wc  uiow  nothing,  nor  will  we  ever  kaow 
anything,  in  this  state  of  beiug,  of  the  mind  thinking  separated  from,  and  ia- 
dependent  of,  the  brain.  The  union  of  the  mind  with  the  brain  is  neoessaiy 
to  mental  manifestations,  as  heat  and  moisture  are  to  the  development  of  thu 
vital  force  in  a  seed,  or  as  the  sun  is  to  the  present  difEusion  ot  light  to  tke 
earth.  Heat  and  moisture  are  conditions  necessary  to  the  springing  up  of  a 
seed,  but  they  are  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  cause  is  the  vital  force  imierent  m 
the  seed.  Without  the  vital  force,  heat  and  moisture  would  be  of  no  avail  in 
the  evolution  of  a  seed  into  a  plant.  The  brain  is  also  the  condition  neoessaiy 
to  mental  manifestations,  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  them.  Materialists  con- 
tinually confound  the  condition  with  the  cause  of  mental  phenomena.  Tbey 
recognise  the  organ,  but  not  the  essence  of  thought ;  the  material,  but  not  tlie 
spiritual  clement  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  brain  is  the  organ  as  weQ 
as  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  The  spiritual  principle  in  man  works,  not 
merely  through,  but  by  means  of  the  cereorum.  One  great  cause,  we  believe* 
of  the  slow  progress  of  mental  philosophy,  and  of  its  limited  success  in  pro- 
motiug  either  the  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  of  man,  as  well  as  of  its 
comparative  inefficiency  in  advancing  the  treatment  of  mental  and  other 
diseases,  is,  that  it  has,  in  general,  been  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  Biisd 
being  an  entirely  independent  spiritual  essence — the  connexion  of  the  mind 
with  the  brain  having  been  either  wholly  overlooked,  or  the  encephalon  havii^ 
been  viewed  merely  as  the  material  tenement  of  the  mind — ^the  instrument  by 
which  the  spiritual  principle  holds  converse  with  the  external  world,  and  nothiag 
more.  And  the  failure  of  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  grounded  on 
cerebral  physiology,  has  been  owing  to  their  having  ignored  the  existence  of 
the  immaterial  and  spiritual  principle  altogether.  This  has  been  the  cmc  too 
often  even  with  phrenology.  Unaoubtedly  phrenology  has  been  the  means  of 
promoting  sounder  views  on  physical  and  moral  education,  and  of  extendiii^ 
our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  establishing  clearer 
views  of  its  diseases  aucl  their  treatment,  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  phrenology  are,  in  the  main,  correct — viz.,  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  it  b  a  double  orsan,  and  that  certain 
parts  of  it  subserve  particular  functions  of  the  mind.  let,  as  a  science,  it  is 
completely  defective  :  its  basis  is  sound,  but  the  superstructure  is  thoroughly 
deficient.  The  details,  in  fact,  are  neither  metaphysically  nor  physiologically 
correct.  The  mental  analysis,  corresponding  to  the  phrenological  system  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  revealed  to  any  one  wno  reflects  upon  his  own 
inward  consciousness.  And  bumpology  is  not  only  not  estabUshea  by  physio- 
logical research,  by  pathology  and  comparative  anatomy,  but  they  actuaUy  dt»- 
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prove  it.  Before  the  advocates  of  phrenology  can  expect  to  see  it  established 
as  a  science,  and  elevated,  as  they  desire,  to  a  branch  of  metaphysics,  two 
things  are  absolutely  essential — viz.,  first,  a  comprehensive  and  complete  analysis 
of  mind ;  and  secondly,  a  division  of  the  enccphalon  corresponoiiig  to  that 
analysis,  and  determined,  not  by  an  external  examination  of  the  heaS,  but  by 
physiological  and  pathological  researches  on  the  brain. 

Meutiu  and  moral  phiRsophy,  as  well  as  mental  pathology,  to  be  of  real 
practical  value  to  mankind,  must  be  inductive,  not  speculative ;  they  must  be 
based,  not  on  either  the  mind  or  brain  exclusively,  but  on  both ;  they  must 
have  a  psychico-physiologictd  foundation.  The  great  aim  of  the  metaphysician 
shoukl  DC  to  investigate  the  mind  in  the  way  pointed  out  long  aco  by  Lord 
Bacon — viz.,  in  its  relations  to  the  brain.  He  should  endeavour  to  discover  the 
relations  of  mind  and  matter ;  the  dependence  of  psychical  on  physical  states ; 
tlu;  correlation  of  mental  and  nerve  force ;  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
of  tlie  spiritual  and  somatic  elements  in  man,  and  all  the  varying  phases  of 
himian  consciousness  in  their  outward  manifestations.  The  metapnysician,  in 
short,  should  not  only  closely  and  perseveringly  scrutinize  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  one  hand,  but  he  should  also  carefully  investigate  the  facts 
of  physiology  on  the  other.  In  no  other  way,  we  believe,  can  mental  philosophy 
be  advanced  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  progress  of  man,  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  other  diseases.  It  would 
also  be  the  means  of  eflfectually  putting  down,  or  at  all  events  of  checking, 
the  frcethinking  and  materialism  mIucIi  so  largely  prevails  at  the  present  time, 
and  which  will  always  prevail  so  long  as  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  elements 
in  man  arc  not  mutually  recognised  by  philosophers  in  the  proQuction  of  mental 
phenomena. 

The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mental  philo- 
sophy on  a  psycliico-physiological  foundation,  are,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed 
in  an  editorial  article  in  the  Psychological  Journal  for  July,  very  conceivable ; 
but  however  great  the  difficulties  may  be,  they  must  be  approached  and  over- 
come before  we  can  hope  to  see  mental  philosophy  become  of  that  great  utility 
to  man,  to  the  psychologist,  and  the  physician  wiiich  it  ought  to  be.  And  we 
venture  to  remai'k,  that  had  the  mind  oeen  studied  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
Bacon,  and  had  even  one-half  of  the  genius,  ability,  and  research  been  directed 
to  that  mode  of  mental  investigation  which  has  fceen  wasted  in  metaphysical 
battles  between  the  nominalists  and  realists,  in  useless  speculations  respecting 
the  essence  of  mind  and  matter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  philosophic^ 
systems  on  exclusive  and  mistaken  foundations,  mental  philosophy  would  not 
have  been  in  the  anomalous  position  which  it  now  is,  but  would  either  have 
been  wrought  into  a  system  commanding  general  acquiescence,  or  else,  its 
fundamental  principles  would  have  been  so  correctly  established  as  to  render 
the  completion  of  the  details  a  matter  of  easy  accomplislunent  to  future 
philosophers. 

WILLIAM  TUKE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  YORK  RETREAT.* 

William  Tuke  was  bom  at  York  in  the  year  1732.  His  ancestors  had  resided 
for  many  generations  in  that  city,  and  were  descended,  in  all  probability,  from 
a  family  long  settled  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjacent  county  of 
Nottingham. 

The  York  branch  early  suffered  for  Nonconformity;  the  great-grandfather 
and  namesake  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  having  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends  soon  after  its  rise,  and  suomitted  to  imprison- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  property,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 

*  The  particulars  of  thia  sketch  have  been  furnished  us  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke,  of 
York,  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Retreat.— Ed.  P.  J. 
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When  a  boy,  William  had  well  nigh  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  whidi 
he  had  climbeid  in  searcli  of  a  bird's  nest.  An  eminent  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
however,  who  found  the  skull  fractured,  and  performed  the  operation  of  tre- 
phinin^.  Though  thus  apparently  fond  of  bird-nesting,  he  was  not  an  idk 
school-Doy,  and,  m  addition  to  the  acquirement  of  rudimentaiy  knowledge,  nuide 
considerable  progress  in  the  Latin  language,  retaining  in  advanced  age  a  hTfly 
recollection  of  some  passages  of  Virgil's  "  Georgics."  After  being  at  a  day- 
school,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  boarding-school,  and  was  for  8c»ae  time 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  tutorship  of  a  clei^yman. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  had  by  his  first  wife  five  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Henry,  co-operated  with  him  m  his  exertions  relative  to  the 
Retreat. 

In  1765,  he  took  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  threo  children.  For  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  widower. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  William  Tuke  was  engaeed  in  mercantife 
pursuits,  but  was  able  to  devote  a  lar^  share  of  his  time  to  objects  of  a  pabhe 
and  ])hilauthropic  character.  He  is  thus  described  in  an  obituary  pabhshed  in 
the  public  papers  of  the  period: — "  There  will  scarcely  be  found  an  instance  of 
any  useful  or  benevolent  undertaking,  within  the  proper  scope  of  bis  exertioiiSi 
which  did  not  partake  of  liis  support,  not  merely  in  a  pecuniary  way,  if  that 
were  needed,  but  (which  is  more  important)  in  personal  attention.  We  admire 
in  many  excellent  characters  an  ardour  amounting  to  enthusiasm  which  at* 
taches  them,  almost  exclusively,  to  some  one  favourite  object ;  bnt  Williaffl 
Tuke  was  a  philanthropist  of  all  work.  Liberal  of  his  time  and  labour,  where- 
ever  these  could  be  Drought  into  use,  exemplary  in  the  punctuality  of  hu 
attendance  and  in  his  adherence  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  clear  in  his  con- 
ceptions of  its  nature  and  bearings,  he  was  on  all  occasions  of  this  nature  an 
able  and  a  welcome  coadjutor.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  charactos 
who  *are  never  weary  m  well  doing,*  and  who  accomplish  it  in  the  most 
efficient  way." 

But  while  the  objects  of  William  Tuke's  benevolent  exertions  were  thus 
various,  the  subject  which  undoubtedly  most  occupied  his  time  and  attcBtion, 
and  for  which  lus  name  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Retreat  at  York. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  lady,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  placed  is 
the  old  York  Asylum.  Her  friends,  who  resided  at  a  distance,  requested  schdc 
of  their  acquaintance  livinff  in  the  city  to  pay  her  a  visit.  They  according 
went  to  the  Asylum  for  this  purpose,  but  their  request  was  reused.  \aj 
shortly  after,  the  patient  died,  a  circumstance  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  the  asylmn  authorities  altogether,  excited  considerable  saspidoD, 
and  led  William  Tuke  to  feel  very  strongly  the  want  of  an  institution  for  the 
jnsane,  in  the  management  of  which  secrecy  should  be  wholly  done  away  with, 
and  which  the  fricnas  of  the  patients  might  therefore  regard  with  conndenoe. 
Havhig  a  clear  percei)tion  of  a  want,  he  was  not  the  man  to  remain  inactive. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  tliis  want  might  be  supplied,  and  his  idea  carried  out 
into  practice,  by  a  Societv  which  had  already  exerted  itself  on  behalf  of  other 
suffering  and  neglected  cksses  of  the  human  race.  It  seemed  but  fitting  to 
appeal  to  the  frieuds  of  the  slave  and  the  prisoner,  for  aid  on  behalf  of  tSoae 
who  were  incarcerated  in  loathsome  cells,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  had 
lost  their  reason. 

Accordingl3[,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  William  Tuke  made  the  memo- 
rable proposition  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  held  in  York,  that  it 
shoiUa  have  an  institution  imder  its  own  control,  for  the  care  and  proper 
treatment  of  those  who  ^*  laboured  under  that  mott  afflictive  ditpeiuatiim^ 
the  loss  ofreasotiJ* 

But  the  proposition  was  far  from  meeting,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  ooidial 
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response.  Some  of  the  speakers  denied  the  want  of  any  such  institution; 
others  maintained  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  such  an  assembly 
to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject ;  and  the  p-cater  part  manifested 
(what  might  naturally  have  been  expected)  little  acquaintance  either  with  the 
extent  to  which  insanity  existed,  or  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  insane.  A 
small  number,  however,  including  his  eldest  son,  and  the  well-known  gram- 
marian, Lindley  Murray,  warmly  seconded  the  proposal.  At  the  subsequent 
conferences  on  the  subject  much  fresh  evidence,  which  had  been  collected,  was 
earnestly  put  forward,  and  at  length  the  non-contents  were  satisfied,  and  allowed 
the  following  resolution  to  be  carried : — "  That  in  case  proper  encouragement  be 
given,  ground  be  purchased,  and  a  building  be  erected  sufficient  to  accommodate 
thirty  patients  *  in  an  airy  situation,  and  at  as  short  a  distance  from  York  as  may 
be,  so  as  to  have  the  privilege  of  retirement ;  and  that  there  be  a  few  acres  for 
keeping  cotes,  and  for  garden  ground  for  the  family,  which  will  afford  scope  for 
the  patients  to  take  exercise  when  that  may  be  prudent  and  suitable* — a  reso- 
lution which  indicates,  very  clearly,  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  its  authors. 
This  was  also  evinced  by  the  name  proposed  for  the  establishment — **  The 
Retreat" — ^by  which  it  was  "  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  what  such  an  insti- 
tution should  be,  namely,  a  nlace  in  which  the  unhappy  might  obtain  a  refuge; 
a  quiet  haven  in  which  the  snattered  bark  might  find  the  means  of  reparation, 
or  of  safety." 

A  circumstance  may  here  be  related  which  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
materially  strengthened  William  Tuke's  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  insane.  When  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  visited  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  infonnation,  but  was  afresh  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  some  such  institution  as  the  Retreat,  by  what  he  witnessed 
there.  He  saw  the  patients  miserably  coerced,  not  from  intentional  cruelty, 
but  from  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  such  a  course  of  treatment  over  any 
other.  Among  them  was  a  young  woman,  whose  condition  especially  arrested 
his  attention,  and  excited  his  compassion.  She  was  without  clothing,  and  lay  ia 
some  loose,  dirty  straw,  chained  to  the  wall.  The  form  of  thb  unhappy  patient 
haunted  him  afterwards,  and  redoubled  his  exertions,  until  his  plans  were 
carried  into  practical  effect.f 

The  success  of  the  best  plans  depends,  however,  upon  the  execution.  "  He 
had  hoped  to  have  found  among  his  numerous  friends  some  one  (we  may  say 
like  himself)  devoted  to  the  good  of  man,  and  who  having  leisure  for  such  an 
engagement  would  have  taken  upon  him  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  superin- 
tendence of  the  establishment.  Such  a  superintendent  he  thought  he  had 
found  in  a  brother-in-law,  who  had  just  retired  from  medical  practice,  and  who 
entered  into  the  project  with  much  interest.  He  consented  to  take  the  of&ce^ 
at  least  temporarily,  and  was  in  the  institution  at  its  opening ;  but  in  about 
two  months  he  was  removed  by  death.  The  founder  looked  around  among  his 
friends  for  a  suitable  successor,  but  not  finding  one  ready  for  the  engagement, 
he  agreed  to  undertake  the  office  himself  till  a  substitute  should  be  &und,  and 
for  nearly  twelve  months  he  had  the  immediate  management  of  the  younjp^ 
establishment  upon  him.  This  opportunity  for  close  observation,  confirmed  hia 
estimate  of  the  new  Institution,  and  enlarged  his  hopes  of  what  might  be  done, 
in  the  improvement  of  the  management  of  the  insane.  He  only  wanted 
efficient  resident  agents.  Ultimately,  the  right  man  was  found  in  the  person  of 
George  Jepson. 

*  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  provide  for  a  larger  number ;  there  are  at  the 
present  time  114  patients  in  the  Retreat,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

t  A  few  vears  passed  away,  and  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  York  Retreat^  and 
we  find  its  founder  observing,  in  a  letter  written  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  ''she 
has  got  settled,  and  appears  more  comfortable  than  at  St.  LokA'a." 

LL2 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  concorrence  of  circmnstances  wbich  brought  togetlier 
two  minds,  one  so  capable  to  design  wisely  and  largely,  and  the  other  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  carry  such  designs  into  execution. 

The  two  men,  though  exceedingly  different^  were  one  in  an  earnest  lore  to 
God  and  man — in  disinterestedness  and  decision  of  character ;  and,  therefore, 
in  a  steady,  conscientious  perseverance,  which  worked  onward  wherever  tnitb 
and  duty  led.  Both  of  them  had  a  strong  faith  in  the  dictates  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  and  in  the  perfect  wi^om  and  love  which  direct  every 
law  of  human  duty.  He  was  of  course  initiated  into  the  duties  of  his  office  by 
William  Tuke,  who  long  continued  his  parental  care  of  the  institution,  and 
may  be  said  for  a  considerable  time  to  have  been  virtually  manager-in-chieC 
When  the  new  superintendent  had  fully  obtained  his  esteem  and  confidence^ 
he  still  continued  his  vigilant  oversight,  and,  as  treasurer,  regularij  conducted 
the  financial  and  some  other  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  the  institution, 
till  the  decay  of  his  sight  obliged  him,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  to  close  his 
long  and  gratuitous  services.* 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  complete  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, not  only  in  regard  to  its  direct  and  primary  object,  but  also  indirectly  by 
its  influence  upon  other  asylums  for  the  insane. 

He  lived  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exposure  of  the  crueltiesf  enacted  at 
the  very  asylum,  the  conduct  of  whose  authorities  had  led,  twenty -three  vears 
before,  to  the  projection  of  the  Retreat,  the  published  "  D^cription"  of  wlliidi, 
by  his  grandson,!  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  controversy  which  termi- 
nated in  an  entire  reformation  in  the  management  of  the  old  York  AsylunLf 

In  regard  to  the  views  entertained  by  M  illiam  Tuke  and  his  fellow-labouren 
respecting  the  use  of  personal  restraint,  it  ma^  be  well  to  state,  that  whik 
they  from  the  first  eschewed  the  use  of  chains,  hobbles,  and  other  harsh 
instnmients  of  coercion,  and  in  so  doing  evinced  indubitable  boldness  and 
humanity,  departing  as  they  did  &om  the  treatment  advocated  and  pursued 
by  the  highest  authorities,  thej  never  theorized  upon  or  systematized  the  sub- 
ject. They  decided  conscientiously,  and  with  remarkable  judgment,  in  eadi 
individual  case  as  it  presented  itself,  acting  rather  in  accordance  with  what 
appeared  to  them  right  and  reasonable,  than  following  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools.      Although   carrying  on  this  experiment   contemporaneously  wM 

♦  "Reviewof  the  Early  History  of  the  Retreat."     1846. 

t  "  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  past  abuses  of  the  Asylum  should  be 
referred  to  in  vague  and  indefinite  terms — fraus  latet  in  genendibus — nor  is  it 
enough  to  say  that  squalidity,  filth  and  rags,  were  in  too  many  instances  predomi- 
nant^-or  that  the  means  of  occupation,  amusement,  or  exercise,  scarce  existed,  for 
that  a  hundred  patients  might,  in  fine  weathei-,  be  once  a  day  driven  for  an  hour  into 
a  small  area^  deserves  none  of  these  names,  or  that  the  cell  was  fitted  to  its  wietcbed 
inhabitants,  without  light,  without  air,  soaked  in  urine,  and  besmeared  with 
ordure."— S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.     1814. 

X  **  What  strenuous  efforts  fruitlessly  combined  to  accomplish,  a  little  vdliime,  in 
which  this  asylum  was  scarcely  mentioned,  has  at  once  achieved.  I  hardly  need 
name  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke's  account  of  the  Retreat.  Had  this  interesting  work 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  old  governors,  the  wonder  would  have  been  less  ;  instead  of 
opening,  it  closed  their  eyes  ;  the  more  there  was  to  be  seen,  the  less  they  would 
sec ;  the  more  there  was  to  be  done,  the  less  they  would  do.  Mr.  Tuke's  wonk, 
operating  on  a  suspicious  and  irritable  mind,  produced  the  letters  signed  £vigilator, 
the  pubhc  attention  became  roused,  doubts  and  surmises  were  started.  Either 
confident  in  right,  or  daring  in  wrong,  a  general  challenge  was  given,  that  chal- 
lenge was  answered,  with  what  results  it  is  needless  to  add." — Viae  "Collection  of 
Papers  respecting  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum."     By  S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.     1816. 

§  The  name  of  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  must  never  be  forgotten  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  What  he  said  of  the  founder  of  the  Retreat,  that  **  he  had  reared  a 
monument  of  goodness  to  himself  are  perennius"  may  justly  be  applied  to  him. 
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Pinel,  they  were  totally  unconscions  of  the  snccess  attending  his  labours,  and 
had  not  therefore  the  advantage  of  his  example. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  animated  by  the  same  motives,  they  should 
in  both  cases  arrive  at  the  same  result,  namely,  the  superiority  of  kindness  and 
judicious  treatment  over  chains  and  stripes ;  but  in  neither  instance  was  the 
modem 'doctrine  of  non-restraint,  as  set  forth  by  its  supporters,  asserted ;  at  the 
same  time  no  one  can  doubt  that  then  there  commenced,  in  that  marked  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  insane,  the  real  application  of  those  humane 
principles  of  treatment,  which  have  in  later  times  led  to  still  more  strikin£[ 
results,  whether  they  be  found  amon^  those  who  consider  "that  the  use  or 
restraint  is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable,  and  always  injurious  in  all  cases 
of  lunacy  whatever/'  or  among  those  who  only  resort  to  it,  as  "  a  necessary 
evil,"  in  most  exceptional  cases.  Considerable  investigation  into  the  early 
practice  pursued  at  the  Retreat  induces  us  to  think  that  the  amount  of 
restraint  employed  was  remarkably  small,  and  fuUyjustifies  the  general  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Dr.  Conolly,  when  he  says,  "  Cfertainly,  restraint  was  not 
altogether  abolished  by  them  [the  early  managers  of  the  Retreat],  but  they 
undoubtedly  began  the  new  system  of  treatment  in  this  country,  and  the 
restraints  tney  aid  continue  to  resort  to  were  of  the  mildest  kind." 

William  Tuke  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties  up  to 
within  a  week  of  his  death,  in  1822 ;  and  although  blind  for  several  years  pre- 
viously, continued  to  pursue  his  active  and  usefiu  life.  Many  years  before  his 
death,  he  had  occasion  to  consult  the  well  known  Dr.  Willan,  who  singularly 
enough  made  the  observation,  on  placing  his  finger  on  his  wrist, — "  There  is  a 
pulse  which  will  beat  till  ninety !  — and  so  it  proved.  He  was  seized  while  at 
dinner  with  a  paralytic  attack,  and  for  the  few  following  days  of  his  Hfe  was 
more  or  less  aelirious.  During  conscious  intervals,  however,  he  was  able  to 
converse  with  those  around  him,  but  he  was  ever  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
said  little  more  than  that  he  wished  to  be  perfectly  quiet ;  and  with  a  message 
of  affectionate  remembrance  to  the  matron  of  the  "  Appendage  "  of  the  Retreat 
(which  were  his  last  words),  he  quietly  passed  away. 

He  reposes  in  the  same  ground  where  John  Vvoolman,  the  friend  of  the 
slave,  is  laid ;  and  side  by  sioe  with  Lindley  Murray,  to  whom  he  was  so  inti- 
mately attached  during  life — ^a  friendship  in  unison  with  the  motto  on  his  seal, 
"Portior  leone  amidtia." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  this  brief  memoir,  in  regard  to  his  person  and 
character. 

"In  person,"  writes  a  cotemporary,  "William  Tuke  hardly  reached  the 
middle  size,  but  was  erect,  portly,  ana  of  a  firm  step.  He  had  a  noble  fore- 
head, an  eagle  eye,  a  commanaing  voice,  and  his  mien  was  dignified  and 
patriarchal.  In  politics,"  he  adds,  "  he  was  invariably  Tory,  or,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  '  a  stanch  King's  man.' 

"  At  the  great  election  of  1807,  he  spoke  from  the  hustings,  in  favour  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Lascelles.  A  patron  of  the  Bible  Society,  tie  attended  all  its 
meeting,  liberally  contributed  to  its  funds,  and  often  emfied  the  members  by 
the  weight  of  his  remarks.  That  saying,  *  Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa 
pecunia  crescit,'  was  not  verified  in  his  example,  for  he  certainly  was  one  of 
the  most  dbintercsted  of  men."* 

"  An  object,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  which  once  seriously  en- 
ga^d  liis  attention,  he  seldom  abandoned,  being  neither  depressed  by  disiup- 
pointnient  nor  elated  by  success ;  but  if  circumstances  proved  untowara  in  the 
outset,  he  could  wait  with  patience  the  favourable  moment,  and  then  pursue 
his  object  with  all  the  energies  of  his  mind.  It  was  this  complete  self-govern- 
ment, united  with  good  judgment  and  unwearied  application,  which  formed 
the  secret  of  his  success.  The  faculty  of  mind,  whicn  perhaps  most  distin- 
♦  "Yorkshire  Obwrver.'*    1822. 
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faished  him,  was  observation.  Scarcely  any  object  escaped  his  attentiaD,  and 
e  had  au  invaluable  stock  of  facts  ready  to  illustrate  aunost  CTeij  oocasioiL 
On  subjects  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  occupations  and  engagements,  his 
knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  been  profound,  for  he  could  not  rest  in  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  came  before  him.  His  ooontenanoe 
was  the  very  picture  of  slrength.  His  words  were  of  the  same  character^ 
though  few,  they  were  always  effective.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life^ 
there  was  a  great  mellowing  of  what  might  be  called  the  stem  features  of  his 
character,  and  increased  condescension  and  gentleness.  He  might  be  often 
seen  with  his  fp^at  grandchildren  playing  upon  his  knee,  and  examining  with 
childish  curiosity  the  indentation  on  his  head,  caused  by  the  accident  which 
befell  him  when  a  boy." 

It  would  be  casv  to  enlar^  upon  the  traits  of  William  Tuke's  character, 
and  to  illustrate  the  expansive  benevolence  of  his  heart,  by  referring  to  the 
many  objects  of  a  general  and  local  nature  which  he  originated  or  suppcuied; 
but  it  does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch  to  enter  further 
into  detail.  Nor  would  it  befit  the  entire  simplicity  of  his  own  chuacter,  to 
load  his  memory  with  eulogistic  expressions ;  but  in  regard  to  his  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  Insane,  and  of  those  who  co-operated  with  him,  we  may  say  in 
conclusion  that,  *'  although  in  this  enga^ment  they  thought  not  of  fame,  and 
pursued  their  admirable  course  with  a  simplicity,  aunost  amounting  to  uncon- 
sciousness  of  what  they  were  accomplishing,  we  trust  we  do  not  contravene 
their  noble  spirit,  in  having  made  them,  though  dead,  to  speak,  by  the  hold- 
ing up  of  their  pious  example,  to  ourselves  and  others."* 
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BY   THOMAS   LAYCOCK,   M.D., 
Pkytieian  to  the  York  DUpentary^  ^. 

We  are  permitted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  reprint  firom 
the  last  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cbirurgical 
Review,"  with  the  sanction  of  its  distinguished  and  accompli^ed 
writer,  the  subjoined  valuable  and  important  paper  on  the  **  Functions 
of  the  Brain."  Wo  are  anxious  to  bring  Dr.  Lay  cock's  highly 
ingenious  and  original  observations  before  the  readers  of  the  "  Psy- 
chological Journal,"  who  naturally  take  a  special  and  deep  interest  in 
this  department  of  cerebral  physiology.  This  essay  is  highly  sug- 
gestive. We  need  not  observe  that  if  Dr.  Laycock  is  able  fully  to 
substantiate  his  position,  a  new  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  de- 
partment of  Physiological  Science. — [Ed.] 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  extended  to  the  cerebriun  the  doctrines  current 
as  to  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord.  During  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed,  cerebral  physiology  has  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  an  attempt  at 
extending  my  views  into  the  more  metaphysical  and  obscure  regions  of  consci- 
ousness and  thought.  By  way  of  retrospect,  I  may  be  i)cnnitted  to  observe 
that  when  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  they  were  presented  to  my  notice  nearly  twenty  years  aso 
in  the  wards  of  the  York  County  Hospital  (of  which  I  was  for  some  time  toe 
resident  medical  officer),  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  views  then  ciurent  as  to 
cerebral  physiology,  and  their  inadequacy  to  explain  or  elucidate  functional 

♦  *»  Review  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Retreat."     1 846. 
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diseases  of  the  brain,  were  continually  forced  upon  me.  Physiology  afforded 
hardly  any  clue  to  the  pathology  of  mental  derangement  in  any  of  its  forms 
of  reverie  and  somnambulism,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  or  of  those  varied 
morbid  manifestations  of  the  consciousness,  the  perceptions,  and  the  will, 
wliich  are  grouped  under  the  terms  hysteria,  mesmeric  phenomena,  &c. 
Mental  philosophy  and  metaphysics  were  even  less  instructive  than  physiology, 
for  the  sum  of  the  practical  knowledge  they  imparted,  as  to  the  function  of 
the  brain  in  mental  operations,  might  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Reid :  "  In 
perception,  the  object  produces  some  change  in  the  organ  [of  special  sense] ; 
the  organ  produces  some  change  upon  the  nerve ;  and  the  nerve  produces  some 
change  in  the  brain."  The  nature  of  tliat  change,  and  its  relations  to  th^ 
<jonsciousness  and  the  will,  appeared  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  mental  philoso- 
phers, and  were  only  discussed  when  it  was  sought  to  establish  some  vague  and 
profitless  hypothesis.  Nay,  not  a  few  metaphysicians  hardly  concede  so  much 
as  the  fundamental  proposition,  that  the  train  is  the  organ  of  mimd,  and 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  its  phenomena ;  for  they  practically  ignore 
the  science  of  cerebral  physiology,  and  investigate  the  operations  of  mmd  as  if 
the  brain  took  no  part  in  them.  How  dangerous  to  scientific  and  religious 
truth  and  morals  such  a  fundamental  error  may  be,  is  in  process  of  demonstra- 
tion by  the  proceeding  of  "  spiritualists "  and  their  cong^ers,  who  deduce 
the  wildest  and  most  mischievous  doctrines  from  their  experimental  researches. 

Feeling  this  want  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
its  relation  to  mental  phenomena,  when  investigating  cerebral  pathology,  I  en- 
deavoured to  attain  to  something  better,  by  adopting  the  inductive  method  of 
inquiry.  Facts  and  experimental  researches  in  abundance  were  not  wanting ; 
and  I  therefore  soon  reached  this  general  conclusion,  that  the  brain  being  a 
congeries  of  ganglia,  did  not  differ  in  its  laws  of  action  from  the  other  gan^ia 
of  tlie  nervous  system ;  and  in  particular,  that  like  the  spinal  ganglia,  it  was 
subject  to  the  laws  of  reflex  action.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  although,  as 
the  organ  of  conscious  mind,  its  functions  were  carried  on  mth  consciousness, 
yet  as  oeing  a  series  of  ganglia  analogous  to  the  spinal,  its  functions  might  bc^ 
and  often  were,  carried  on  without  consciousness,  or  at  least  independently  pf 
the  will,  and  of  the  accompanying  sensations,  if  consciousness  existed.  This 
doctrine  having  been,  in  tne  main  points,  approved  and  adopted  by  eminent 
physiologists  and  pathologists  (amongst  whom  my  friend.  Dr.  Carpenter,  holds 
a  very  hi^h  rank),  may  be  considered  as  established ;  for,  although  I  still  stand 
almost  alone  in  maintaining  that  in  the  so-called  sensational  actions,  sensation 
or  consciousness  takes  no  share  causally,  and  is  only  a  coincident  phenomenon 
not  necessary  to  the  acts,  the  main  proposition,  that  cerebral  action  goes  on 
unconsciously,  is  placed  on  an  irrefragaole  basis.  I  would  particularly  refer 
to  Dr.  Carpenter's  very  lucid  demonstration  of  this  part  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  "Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  §§  805 — 845,  and  his 
admirable  ^plications  of  it  to  various  forms  of  cerebral  disorder,  whether 
arising  spontaneously  or  induced  artificially. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  Dr.  Carpenter—namely, 
that  there  is  an  "  essential  distinction,  both  in  their  anatomical  and  physiologioii 
relations,  between  the  sensory  ganglia  and  the  cerebrum,  or  hemispheric 
ganglia."  It  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  fixed  and  fundamental  doctrine  with 
me,  that  as  to  reflex  action,  there  is  no  essential  distinction  of  the  kind,  the 
differences  being,  anatomically  and  physiologically,  rather  that  of  species  than 
genus ;  nay,  that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  in  the  mode  of  action  of  al, 
organized  structures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
fundamental  psychological  phenomenon  of  reflex  action,  the  intelligent  respoH" 
dence  to  stimuli.  So  that  the  laws  of  reflex  action  apply  to  every  form  of 
organism,  however  lowly,  and  whether  it  be  a  plant  or  an  animal ;  to  every 
kind  of  tissue,  however  simple,  and  whether  it  be  merely  a  congeries  of  oells. 
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or  be  so  liiglily  developed  and  endowed  as  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  human 
hemispherical  ganglia.    Indeed,  I  need  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  previously 

statea. 

"  The  doctrine  of  a  molecular  organization  within  oiiganized  stractures,  such  as 
that  it  shall  correspond  and  be  appropriate  to  given  stimuli  received  by  appropriate 
organs,  necessarily  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  action  in 
those  structures.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  such  is  the  magnificent  uniformitj 
in  the  infinite  diversity  of  creation,  that  the  kws  of  action  of  the  agent  and  reagent 
in  vital  phenomena  are  as  definite  as  those  operating  on  chemical  pnenomeoa,  ooold 
we  but  effect  a  sufficiently  minute  analysis  and  induction."* 

It  is  only,  in  short,  ou  the  deductions  from  this  all-comprehensive  generali- 
zation that  the  basis  for  a  practical  and  sufficient  s^rstcm  of  human  psychology 
can  be  laid.f  It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  an  admissible  general  propositioii, 
and  therefore  of  universal  experience,  that  the  cerebrum  (the  organ  of  thought) 
may  be  put  into  the  same  modes  of  action  as  occur  in  the  other  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  system,  when  they  are  rendered  active,  independently  of  the  will  or  iht 
consciousness,  by  their  appropriate  stimuli;  and  (to  use  Dr.  Carpenter's 
words)  mav  act  upon  impressions  transmitted  to  it,  and  convey  elidx>rate 
results,  suc'h  as  we  micht  nave  attained  by  the  purposive  (or  volitional)  direc- 
tion of  our  minds  to  tne  subject,  without  any  consciwtsness  on  our  own  parts; 
so  that  we  only  become  aware  of  the  operation  which  has  taken  place,  when  wc 
compare  the  result,  as  it  presents  itselt  to  oiu*  minds  after  it  has  been  attained, 
with  the  materials  submitted  to  the  process.  To  those  who  have  carefully  ob- 
served the  phenomena  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  will  and  the  oonsciousnessy 
this  mode  of  mental  action  must  be  a  familiar  fact ;  and  to  those  who  haye 
studied  tlie  phenomena  of  reflex  action,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  instincU 
of  animals,  its  dependence  upon  the  cerebral  functions  must  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious and  comprehensible.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  consdoiu- 
ness;  on  the  other,  unconscious  yet  intelligent  action.  These  are  the 
psychological  phenomena.  As  the  common  medium  of  both,  we  have  the 
cerebrum,  the  functions  of  which,  in  relation  to  these  phenomena,  form,  there- 
fore, the  physiological  problems  to  be  investigated. 

As  a  preluninary  step,  some  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  reflex  phenomena 
and  of  their  nature  is  iieccssarv.  It  has  long  been  known,  that  animab  so 
mutilated  as  to  be  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  even  mere  segments  of 
animals,  display,  when  irritants  are  applied  to  the  integument,  or  to  Um 
special  apparatuses,  movements  of  as  deuuitc  a  character  as  those  which  are 
directed  by  the  will,  or  are  under  the  guidance  of  sensations.  Very  numerous 
experimental  vivisections  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to  determine  the 

*  Appendix  to  Essay  on  Keflex  Function  of  the  Brain,  §  3.  "  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,"  vol.  xix.  p.  308. 

f  This  doctrine  has  been  stated  by  me  on  different  occasions.  In  an  article  on 
Hysteria  (the  hist  of  a  series),  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Saigical 
Journal,"  No.  140,  July,  1839,  I  advocated  the  identity  of  function  of  aU  vital 
structures,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  ganglionic  or  cerebral.  AgaXn,  in  my 
**  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,"  1840,  (to  illustrate  which  I  fint 
commenced  these  researches),  chapters  vi. — viii.  inclusive  are  devoted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  doctrine  ;  chap  viii.  being  headed,'  "The  instinctive  actions  in  relatioa 
to  consciousness — the  brain  subject  to  the  kws  of  reflex  action."  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  in  York,  in  1844,  I  read  the  paper  on  the  "Keflex  Func- 
tion of  the  Brain  "above  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greoige 
Combe,  which  arose  out  of  the  views  advanced  therein,  I  again  reiterated  the  doc- 
trine, extending  it  to  reflex  nutrition  and  development.  "  The  development,  con- 
servation, and  reproduction  of  all  organism,"  I  show,  "are  regulated  by  an  un- 
erring hiw  of  design — a  kw  as  generally  applicable  to  living  matter  aa  the  law  of 
gravity  to  universal  matter." — "Lancet,"  vol  ii.  1845,  p.  256. 
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true  nature  of  these  movements,  especially  on  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  in  which 
class  of  vertebrates  they  are  the  most  obvious.  Whytt  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  modem  physiologists  to  institute  these  experiments.  He  found  that  "a 
frog  lives  and  moves  its  members  for  half  an  hour  after  its  head  is  cut  off ;  nay, 
when  the  body  of  a  frog  is  divided  in  two,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities preserve  life  and  a  power  of  motion  for  a  considerable  time."  Whytt 
found,  also,  that  although  the  brain  was  not  necessary  to  these  movements— 
for  they  may  be  continually  excited  in  headless  frogs — ^they  were  no  longer 
manifested  if  the  spinal  corH  was  destroyed.  Whytt  observed  similar  adapted 
movements  in  vipers,  and  believed  that  they  were  necessarily  connected  with 
sensation. 

'*  We  have  no  other  way,"  says  he,  "to  satisfy  ourselves  that  an  animal  is  alive 
or  endued  with  feeling,  thwi  by  observing  whether  it  shows  uneasiness  when  any- 
thing hurts  or  tends  to  destroy  any  of  its  parts,  and  an  endeavour  to  remove  or 
avoid  it.  Since,  therefore,  the  bodies  of  vipers  make  just  the  same  kind  of  motions, 
when  pricked  with  a  sharp  instrument,  two  or  three  days  after  losing  their  head, 
heart,  and  other  bowels,  as  if  they  were  entire,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  they  are  still  in  some  sense  idive,  and  endowed  with  feeling — i.  e.,  animated 
by  a  sentient  principle." 

This  deduction  from  the  phenomena  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  phy- 
siologists after  Whytt — as  Haller,  Cuvier,  Dumas,  Alison,  Le  GraUois — ^and  was, 
in  fact,  the  doctrine  generally  current  until  Dr.  Hall  renewed  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  made  these  experimental  vivisections  the  basis  of  an  improved 
patnology  of  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  specially  implicating  the 
motor  system.  He  argued  that  they  were  whollu  independent  of  sensation,  and 
successfully ;  for  there  are  few  modem  physiologists  who  agree  with  Wbytt, 
Haller,  ana  the  rest.  There  was  a  contemporary  of  Haller,  however,  who  gave 
a  most  lucid  and  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  carrying  it  far  beyond  the  views  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  ex- 
tending it  to  the  whole  phenomena  of  animal  life.  This  was  J.  A.  Unzer. 
whose  **  Erste  Griinde  "  is  still  the  best  work  of  reference  on  the  subject,  and 
still  unapproached  by  modem  physiologists.*  Prochaska*s  "  Commentaries  *' 
are  but  a  free  summary  of  Unzer*s  views,  with  the  more  metaphysical  and 
really  the  more  important  portion  omitted.  It  was  Unzer  who  first  systemati- 
cally showed  the  identity  of  mere  reflex  phenomena  with  those  that  are  in- 
stinctive and  emotional,  and  explained  ttie  share  which  the  states  of  the 
consciousness,  termed  pleasure  and  pain,  have  in  all  these  excited  acts.  He 
also,  of  all  neurologists,  has  most  successfully  made  these  doctrines  elucidate 
the  highest  mental  phenomena. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  motor  reflex  action  are  these  : — ^That  there  is 
an  apparatus  so  contrived  as  to  place  the  individual  in  relation  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  receive  impressions  from  it  in  such  a  way  that,  whatever  in 
the  extemal  world  is  good  tor  the  organism,  is  sought  after  and  secured,  if 
possible ;  and  whatever  is  injurious  is  avoided  or  repelled,  if  possible ;  secured 
or  repelled  automatically  ana  mechanically,  without  the  intervention  of  any  sen- 
sation, feeling,  thought,  volition,  or  act  of  conscious  mind  whatever.  That 
the  adapting  and  ^i/^^i-rational  or  sentient  agent  which  combines  and  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  or  other  organs  to  these  ends  is  seated,  in  nervated 
animals,  in  the  masses  of  uerve-ceUs  (vesicular  neurine)  termed  ganglia.  That 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  acts,  consists :  tf .  Of  a  special  histologic^  arrange- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  vesicular  neurine  in  each  ganglion,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  responds  to  stimuli  according  to  a  fixed  and  predetennincd  plan ;  b. 
Of  a  special  histological  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  vesicular  neurine 

*  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  translate  and  edit  this  work,  together  with 
Prochaska'a  '*  Commentaries,"  for  the  Sydenham  Society. 
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on  the  peripliery  of  the  organism,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  extenal 
world,  is  influenced  according  to  a  predetermined  plan,  and  transmits  the 
changes  thus  induced  to  the  ganglionic  vesicular  neunne  along  conductors — the 
afferent  nerves ;  c.  Of  efferent  nerves  (distributed  to  distant  organs)  whidi 
commence  within  the  ganglionic  vesicular  neurine,  and  by  the  changes  within 
which  they,  in  their  turn,  are  influenced,  according  to  a  fixed  and  predeter- 
mined plan,  transmitting  these  influences  to  the  motor  system;  a.  Oi  ^ 
muscular  s;fstem,  which,  receiving  through  the  efferent  nerves  the  influeucei 
origmating  in  the  ganglionic  vesicular  neurine,  contracts  in  part,  or  as  a  wholes 
and  in  so  doing  puts  m  motion  the  varied  mechanism  already  constructed,  ao 
that  the  external  world  is  acted  upon  through  the  latter,  intelligently  and 
adaptivelj,  to  a  distinct  purpose  and  object — the  preservation  in  well-bemg  of 
the  individual  of  the  species.  The  primary  object,  therefore,  of  the  reflex 
function  of  the  nervous  system  is,  psychologically,  "nostri  conservatio,**  to  use 
the  expressive  phrase  of  Proehaska ;  the  essentially  necessary  means  of  iti 
attainment  is  automatic  histological  action  witliin  masses  of  vesicular  neurine^ 
according  to  a  definite  arrangement,  and  a  fixed  and  predetermined  series  of 
changes. 

"VVe  might  rest  here,  and  be  content  with  stating  that  the  cause  (or  neoes> 
sary  antecedent)  to  the  infinitely  varied  and  exquisitely  adapted  actions  and 
movements  known  as  reflex,  automatic,  unconscious,  and  instinctive,  is  this 
definite  arrangement  and  fixed  mode  of  action  of  the  vesiciilar  neurine ;  but 
the  mind  at  once  perceives  the  incompleteness  of  the  statement,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  must  be  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  intelligent  action  of  Hbt 
machinery,  in  the  intelligent  cofut'ruction  of  it.  If  we  vratcn  ever  so  super* 
ficially  the  growth  and  development  of  organisms,  we  are  struck  by  the  never- 
ceasing  and  ever-varied  manifestation  of  tie  highest  order  of  intelln^nce,  fron 
the  first  formation  of  the  primordial  cell  to  the  perfect  evolution  of  the  entire 
mechanism  of  the  individual.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  illustratiosa  of 
this  general  fact.  The  phenomena  it  includes  nave  been  the  source  of  eyerr 
variety  of  speculative  philosophy,  from  Plato  downwards ;  they  are  the  basis  of 
all  natural  tlieology ;  they  are  tne  great  facts  of  geology,  zoologgr,  and  natuni 
history ;  and  arc  ever  connected,  in  all  speculations,  with  the  instinct* — thit 
is,  the  intelhgent  but  unconscious  tise  of  tne  instruments  thus  intelligently  hot 
(to  the  individual)  unconsciously  constructed.  With  the  hypotheses  and  specu- 
lations of  metaphysical  theology  and  speculative  philosophy  the  inductile 
method  has  no  sort  of  connexion — it  is  the  great  /act  that  alone  concerns  xUf 
that  there  is  inherent  in  the  primordial  cell  of  every  organism,  whether  it  be 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  in  all  the  tissues  which  are  devdoped  out  of  it^  an  in- 
telligent power  or  agent,  which  acting  in  all  cases  independently  of  the  consdoos- 
ness  of  the  organism,  and  whether  the  latter  be  endowed  with  consciousneei 
or  not,  forms  matter  into  machines  and  machinery  of  the  most  singular  ccaii- 
plexity  with  the  most  exquisite  skill  and  of  wondrous  beauty,  for  a  fibie^ 
manifest,  and  predetermined  object — namely,  the  preservation  and  welfare  of 
the  individual,  and  the  continuance  of  the  species.  This  quan'mieWigent  agent 
thus  works  with  an  apparently  perfect  knowledge  of  number,  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  of  the  properties  of  matter  as  known  to  the  human  intellect  under 
the  term  "  natural  philosophy"  or  physics — that  is  to  say,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  optice^ 
acoustics — ^but  as  far  transcending  tne  limited  knowledge  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, as  the  structures  and  adaptations  of  living  organisms  exceed  in  beautj 
and  fitness  the  most  finished  works  of  man.  Speculation  apart,  and  the  h& 
alone  considered  that  such  mental  powers,  so  imeonsciously  acting,  are  inherent 
in  every  form  of  organized  matter,  it  need  no  longer  be  considered  novel  at 
surprismg  that  the  unconscious  operations  of  the  human  cerebrum  attain  to 
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the  perfection  they  sometimes  do  attain,  or  that  the  blind  instincts  of  animals 
are  so  complete,  and  display  so  much  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

The  relation  between  the  machines  of  organisms  thus  constructed  and  their 
actual  uses,  manifested  in  reflex  phenomena,  is  too  inmiediate  and  direct  to 
doubt  that  the  construction  and  use  depend  alike  upon  the  same  cause.  In 
further  developing  my  views,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  forward  ample 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  proposition,  but  I  may  here  state  that,  if  we 
were  to  divide  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  and  assign  different  causes  to 
each,  as  has  been  the  custom  hitherto,  we  should  only  wander  away  into  the 
hypotheses  of  speculative  philosophy  and  metaphysical  theology,  leaving  be- 
huid  us  the  firm  ground  of  fact  and  induction,  and  excluding  ourselves  from 
the  large  and  perfectly  untrodden  field  of  research  which  the  doctrine  advanced 
opens  out  to  us.  I  therefore  take  it  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  quasi^ 
intelligent  agent  which  operates  in  the  construction  of  organisms  directs  the 
use  of  the  organs  constructed. 

Having  thus  traced  the  intelligent  construction  and  use  of  organs  in  living 
organisms  to  an  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence,  as  the  common 
source  of  both,  and  having  identified  the  results  of  the  unconscious  use  (or 
reflex  phenomena)  with  the  results  of  that  form  of  cerebral  action  which  is 
carriecf  on  unconsciously,— or,  in  other  words,  having  shown  that  the  latter  are 
reflex  in  their  nature,  it  follows,  necessarily  and  obviously,  that  these  reflex 
cerebral  phenomena  are  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  same  uncon- 
sciously acting  agent  wliich  constructs  organs — or,  in  other  words,  the  uncon- 
sciously acting  mind  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  intelligent  agent  from  which 
constructive  and  reflex  phenomena  originate,  are  identical  in  their  nature  and 
operation.  This  proposition  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
premises ;  I  may  add,  that  it  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  induction  from  facts, 
as  I  shall  shortly  proceed  to  demonstrate.* 

We  have,  then,  an  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence  operating 
upon  or  through  matter  in  three  modes.  1.  It  moulds  and  compounds  matter 
into  living  organisms  according  to  a  fixed,  predetermined,  and  unchanffinc^ 
sequence  of  phenomena  or  plan,  having  for  its  object  the  good  of  the  individui 
or  of  the  species,  forming  machines  to  this  end  of  great  complexity  and  won- 
derful adaptability  out  ot'  simple  material  elements,  and  arranging  the  living 

*  In  thus  using  the  terms  ''unconscious,"  and  "unconsciously  acting,"  I  meaii 
them  solely  to  indicate  the  mental  state  of  the  organism  itself.  An  unconsciously 
acting  principle  of  intelligence  is  not  a  new  idea,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  for 
80  the  soul  itself  has  been  designated  by  modem  psychologists.  Thus  Morell,  "The 
soul,  as  we  have  shown,  is  prior  to  consciousness.  It  exists  uneoiuciously  fh)m  the 
formation  of  the  first  cell-germ  ;  it  operates  unconscioudy  throughout  all  the  early 
processes  of  life  ;  it  acts  unconsciously  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  efforts  which 
subserve  our  intellectual  development." — "  Elements  of  Psychology,**  p.  75.  Again, 
— **  The  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  the  human  organization — ^which  gives 
form  and  feature  to  ^e  body — which  adapts  all  the  organs  to  their  several  purposes 
— which  constructs  the  nervous  system  as  the  great  medium  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion—which implants  the  instincts  and  prompts  the  senses  to  their  appropriate 
work — this  principle  rises  in  due  time  to  a  self- conscious  activity,  in  which  it  can 
recognise  its  own  Divine  origin,  and  a.4pire  towards  its  own  equally  Divine  destina- 
tion."— Ibid.  p.  77.  Consciousness  is,  in  fact,  but  one  form  of  manifestation  of  the 
principle  of  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  one  word  which  will  exactly  designate  the 
latter ;  I,  therefore,  shall  merely  use  that  phrase,  or  that  of  unconscious  agent. 
With  this  strict  limitation  I  may  even  be  permitted  to  use  the  phrase  unconscious 
mind,  synonymously  with  the  phrase  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence ;  mind 
being,  when  thus  used,  synonymous  with  the  "soul"  of  psychologists.  The  great 
source  of  misapprehension,  as  Morell  remarks,  b  the  notion  which  confounds  the 
human  loul  with  the  human  contcioutness. 
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structures  in  such  a  way  that  these  machines  act  with  the  greatest  prcdsfli 
and  fitness  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  constructed.  2.  It  mwft  ai 
regulates  these  macuincs  according  to  fixed,  predetennined,  and  ancbngiK 
sequences  of  phenomena,  one  change  necessanij  exciting  another  by  sequentol 
association  according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan,  having  for  its  object  the  good  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  species.  3.  In  animals  endowed  with  consckraaKS^ 
it  acts  upon  the  Tcsicular  ncurine  contained  within  the  cranium,  which  it  b» 
already  constructed,  according  to  a  fixed  and  predetermined  order  of  cbng^ 
one  change  necessarily  exciting  another  by  sequential  association ;  the  npiu 
of  which  changes,  or  series  of  changes,  are  presented  to  the  oonsdoosaess,  lai 
constitute,  in  part,  at  least,  the  phenomena  of  thought.  This  is  a  sammusd 
the  actual  operations  of  the  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  inteUigaee, 
irrespective  of  all  theory. 

The  next  step  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  determine  the  relations  which  mind  tod  ss 
operations  bear  to  the  unconscious  principle  and  its  operations.  For  this  pir- 
pose,  the  threefold  division  just  given  will  be  our  best  guide,  for  the  opciaiKas 
of  the  mind  may  be  classed  also  imder  three  corresponding  heads — ^vix.,  1.  h 
designedly  seeks  to  subdue  and  mould  matter  to  its  requirements,  using  for  its 
designings  those  mental  powers  or  faculties  generalized  under  the  tenn  iaid- 
lecfual,  and  wliich  have  a  knoicledge  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  the  necfssvj 
order  of  events,  as  the  basis  of  all  their  operations.  2.  It  regulates,  br  u 
act  of  will,  the  current  of  its  thoughts,  and  the  movements  of  its  own  bodih 
organs  in  their  operation  (whether  mediately  or  immediatelj)  on  the  extcnal 
world.  3.  In  these  processes  of  thought  and  of  will  it  acts  upon  or  throngk 
the  vesicular  neurine  contained  within  the  cranium,  controlling  by  its  meus 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  through  it  attaining  to  self-consciousness  aod 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  The  problem  to  soIyc  is,  what  are  the 
relations,  or  rather  the  phenomena,  manifested  in  common  by  the  two  fonns  of 
intelligence  ? 

First,  as  to  the  unconsciously  constructing  principle  and  its  operations.  Its 
phenomena  may  be  considered  from  a  twofold  point  of  view — t,e.,  as  they  « 
manifested  in  the  body  itself,  in  relation  with  consciousness  simply ;  or  ab- 
stractedly, as  the  results  of  an  intelligent  agent,  and  in  relation,  thercforf, 
with  the  intellectual  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  regu^  to  the  infta- 
ence  of  the  constructive  principle  of  organisms  upon  the  consciousness,  little  b 
known,  and,  as  to  the  majority,  little  can  be  known ;  for  with  regard  to  then, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  consciousness  exists  or  not.  Construction,  ift 
the  sense  I  use  the  term,  is  not  limited  to  development,  or  the  first  fonnatiai 
of  organs,  but  pi'operly  includes  nutrition  (which,  strictly  speakinc^  is  a  con- 
tinual reconstruction)  and  separation.  The  state  of  the  consciousness  in 
development,  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  developing  organism,  is  clearlj  i 
state  of  pleasure.  "VVe  know  nothing  of  its  existence  in  embryonic  or  intei- 
uterine  lite ;  but  during  the  period  of  growth  (in  all  mammals,  at  least)  the 
operations  of  the  unconsciously  constructing  principle  are  associated  irith 
pnysical  enjovment,  or  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  existence.  The  same  conditioa 
IS  observed,  tut  perhaps  in  a  less  intense  degree,  during  the  process  of  con- 
tiiuied  reconstruction,  so  long  as  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  constmcting 
principle  are  attained.  Should,  however,  its  predetermined  plans  be  intcr- 
ruptea,  by  an  imperfect  constitution  or  supply  of  the  nutrient  materiab,  the 
general  feeling  ot  physical  /r<?//-bcing  is  changed  into  one  of  iY/-being.  At  the 
same  time,  special  i)ainful  feelings  are  felt,  in  correlation  with  the  efforts  of  the 
constructive  principle,  to  obviate  the  interruption  to  its  predetermined  pl^^* ; 
and  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  want  of  air,  of  exercise,  of  repose,  &C., 
are  induced.  With  these  are  associated  acts  and  efforts  to  attain  the  means 
by  wliich  the  predetenniucd  arrangements  (which  arc  those  of  the  healthy 
state)  may  again  come  into  operation,  constituting  the  instinctive  acts,  or  the 
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so-called  reflex  phenomena,  when  directed  to  the  external  world;  and  the 
operations  of  the  so-called  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  when  directed  to  the 
working  of  the  inner  system  of  machinery.  It  is  not  possihle  to  separate 
these  two  classes  of  conservative  phenomena,  except  in  tnis  way — i.e.,  as  to 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence ;  in 
respect  to  their  object  and  origin,  they  are  identical.  The  effort  to  supply 
fluid  to  the  blood  (the  instinct  of  thirst),  when  it  is  wanted  to  carry  on  oy 
dilution  any  saline  or  other  ingredient  through  the  skin  or  kidneys)  is  not 
different  in  its  nature  from  any  other  effort  to  depurate  the  blood,  when  morbid 
agents  have  entered  it  or  are  retained  within  it. 

I  have  stated,  that  in  conscious  animals  the  operations  of  the  unconscious 
principle  of  intelligence  are  associated  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  well-being 
if  normal,  with  a  teeling  of  discomfort  or  suffering  if  abnormal.  But  I  wish 
to  include  amongst  conscious  animals  only  man  and  the  vertebrata;  as  to 
other  organisms,  it  is  as  yet  an  open  question  whether  they  feel  at  all,  or  if 
they  do  feel,  whether  they  feel  both  pleasure  and  pain.  The  phenomena  of 
consciousness  are  only  known  to  the  consciousness.  Doubtless  the  inferences 
which  a  man  draws  from  his  own  experience,  as  to  the  feelings  of  other  men, 
are  in  the  main  correct ;  and  in  admitting  mammals  and  dirds  to  brotherhood 
with  him  in  respect  to  physical  happiness  and  suffering,  he  is  not  far  wrong ; 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  lay  down  as  a  proposition,  that  a  manifestation  in 
organisms  of  the  external  signs  of  happiness  and  suffering  usually  manifested 
by  himself,  prove  that  the  feeling  of  happiness  or  of  suffering  is  experienced 
by  them ;  or  that  such  manifestations,  and  none  other,  are  alone  proofs.  Arti- 
culata  are  popularly  believed  to  feel  acutely ;  plants  are  thought  to  be  devoid 
of  feelinff  altogether ;  yet  the  same  class  of  phenomena  are  manifested  by  the 
latter  as  by  the  former,  through  the  working  of  the  unconscious  principle  of 
intelligence,  the  real  difference  being  only  in  the  organs  and  mode  in  and  by 
which  the  phenomena  are  manifested.  There  is  the  same  intelligent  adaptation 
to  circumstances ;  the  same  pre-arrangements  for  the  same  great  objects ;  the 
same  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  the  individual  and  the  species  under  vary- 
ing circumstances;  and  therefore  fundamentally  the  same  instincts.  The 
difference  is  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  means  and  modes.  If  we  compare 
our  own  feelings  with  those  of^  lower  animals,  we  may  reasonably  admit  that 
the^  at  least  enjoy  life ;  for  as  to  our  viscera,  the  organs  of  vegetative  life 
(which  in  them  are  pre-eminent),  we  have  no  other  state  of  mind  than  a  dim 
feeling  of  pleasant  physical  existence.  When  they  are  diseased  or  injured, 
we  experience  acute  pain,  not  referred  to  anything  external,  and  certainly 
more  acute  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  from  savage  or  uncultivated  life,  and 
much  more  acute,  apparently,  than  in  the  lower  vertebrata.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy, that  the  pam  liardly  dwells  in  our  memories.  Perhaps  in  the  articu- 
lata  there  may  be  a  dull  sense  of  pain  when  injured,  but  no  memort/  of  pain ; 
so  that  there  b  no  fear  of  it ;  and  what  is  felt  is  limited  to  the  actual  moment 
of  iiijurv.  As  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  as  reasonable  an  induction,  that 
its  members  also  enjoy  life — possibly  a  painUss  existence — as  that  they  have 
no  consciousness  whatever. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  in  all  conscious  animals 
endowed  with  a  nen^ous  system,  without  any  exception  whatever,  the  special 
seat  of  both  conscious  anS  of  unconscious  mind  is  in  that  system,  or  in  some 
part  of  it.  Here,  then,  is  something  more  than  analogy,  for  there  is  identity. 
But  since  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  itself  is  the  work  of  the 
unconsciously  constructing  principle  of  intelhgence,  and  is  formed  by  it  with  a 
special  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  the  conscious  mind,  its  structure  does  not 
fundamentally  differ  from  the  organized  tissues  equally  so  adapted  wliich  are 
devoid  of  nerves  or  nervous  svstem.  The  contrary  opinion  is  an  error,  which 
has  broadly  separated  vegetable  from  animal  organisms,  and  which  has  given 
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rise  to  tlic  hypothesis,  that  the  lowest  fonns  of  the  latter  possess  a  "  diifosed" 
nervous  system,  microscopically  small,  or  even  invisible ;  it  being  a  notioo  tliat 
the  functions  of  these  animals  can  only  be  carried  on  by  somethmg  of  the  kini 
It  is  now  established,  however,  that  these  consist,  like  the  analogous  yesetabk 
organisms,  of  simnle  cells.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  protozoa  KoSprofO' 
phyta  constitute  the  dynamical  types  of  the  essential  portion  of  the  nervous 
system — the  ganjjliomc  cells  in  defined  gronps— or  the  vesicular  nenrine,  in 
which  the  action  is  probably  direct  from  cell  to  celL  The  point  of  impertanee 
in  vegetables  is  the  division  of  labour  amon^t  the  cells,  some  secreting  odkrar- 
ing  mutter ;  others,  starch,  ^um,  sugar,  oil ;  and  another  the  materisl  for 
reproduction.  Still,  all  combine  to  a  common  purpose — ^the  well-being  of  the 
plant,  and  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

In  the  hij^her  animals,  and  in  some  vegetable  organisms^  the  fdnctions  are 
more  specialised,  and  arc  carried  on  by  special  apparatuses  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  Eood  is  assimilated  by  one  class, — ^is  carried  thus  assimilated,  to  the 
molecular  tissues  by  another ;  the  results  of  waste  and  repair  are  Tarions,  and 
arc  carried  ofT  by  various  machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  the  germ-ceDs 
and  sperm-ceUs  are  developed  also  in  special  tissues — the  reproductive  orgam. 
There  are  also  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  organism ;  apparatus  for  the 
prehension  of  food,  and  for  its  mechanical  division  and  preparation  prcviooslj 
to  assimilation ;  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  the  oxidizing  material ;  apparatus  for 
the  t«<'/«-conncxion  of  the  si)erm-cell  and  the  germ-cell,  &c.  All  tnese  require 
to  be  combined  in  action  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  organism  as  i 
unity,  and  we  have  therefore  a  special  apparatus  formed  for  this  end,  in  which 
that"  unconscious  principle  of  mtelligence,  previously  (and  still,  indeed)  pre- 
sent aHke  in  all  cells,  is  now  specially  localized ;  this  apparatus  is  the  nerroiu 
system. 

The  use  of  these  various  machines  and  apparatuses,  according  to  a  p^^ 
determined  and  fixed  plan,  is  termed  imtinctive. 

We  have  already  divided  instinct  into  that  which  acts  consciouslj,  and  tlttt 
which  acts  unconsciously.  Now  instinct,  in  reference  to  cell-life,  may  also  be 
divided  into  the  individual  and  the  composite.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  the  individual  existence  is  perhajts  typified  by  the  uni- 
cellular organisms ;  it  is  more  certain  that  the  higher  ammals  which  arc  evolved 
from  a  single  cell  are  strictly  individuals — that  is  to  say,  indivisible.   The  com- 

Sosite  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life — as  yeast,  hydras,  the  diplozoon  para- 
oxon,  the  various  compound  entozoa,  &c. — are  perhaps  rather  societies  of 
unicellular  organisms  than  compound  individuals.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in 
the  organisms  evolved  out  of  a  single  cell,  and  in  which  all  the  separate  organs 
are  co-ordinated  to  the  common  object  of  the  organism,  that  we  nave  the  first 
undeniable  example  of  the  individuum.  Unity  manifestly,  therefore,  precedes 
consciousness,  and  is,  of  necessity,  the  fundamental  or  primary  idea  of  the  un- 
conscious principle  of  iiiteUigence.  If,  then,  there  be  a  co-ordinating  apparatus, 
by  the  operation  of  which  all  the  separate  oigans  are  co-ordinated  to  tne  com- 
mon object  of  the  organism,  it  necessarily  follows  that  that  apparatus  must 
constitute  the  centre  of  unity,  or  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  the  seat  of 
the  e^Oy  if  self-consciousness  exist.  This  has  been  fixed  hypothetically  by  some 
physiologists  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Inasmuch  as  the  nervous  system,  in  virtue  of  its  predetermined  structure,  is 
the  source  of  the  infinitely  varied  manifestations  ot  intelligence  in  aetiom,  and 
the  centre  of  co-ordination,  so  also  is  it  the  seat  of  that  great  conservative  idea^ 
for  the  attainment  of  which  co-ordination  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  the  sole 
object  of  the  entire  arrangement  is  the  well-being  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
species.  Since  what  is  true  of  the  whole,  is  true  of  evenr  part  thereof,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  nervous  system  is  also  the  seat  of  all  those  ^a«t-mental  or 
instinctive  powers  by  wmch  the  unoonscious  mind  attains  its  ends.     Kow,  w 
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the  mind  has,  in  summary,  the  same  ends  in  Tiew,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  fixed  arrangements  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
on  which  the  instinctive  acts  depend,  and  their  relations  to  consciousness. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  tiie  construction  of  the  various  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  instruments  by  which  the  CTeat  conservative  idea  is  carried  out  into 
action,  there  is  manifested  a  profound  knowledge  of  numbers,  ^ometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  of  every  department  of  natural  philosophy ;  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
the  human  mind  knows  of  pure  and  mixed  science  (and,  indeed,  infinitely  more) 
is  applied  to  constructive  art.  If  we  investiffate  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
thus  scientifically  constructed,  we  find  that  tney  also  are  all  used  with  an  appa- 
rent similar  knowledge.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  those  instincts  and  instinc- 
tive actions  in  which  either  the  natural  instruments  are  used,  exclusively  and 
primarily,  or  else  secondarily,  for  the  constructionoi  other  means  of  conservation  of 
the  latter.  No  better  illustration  need  be  given  than  that  familiar  to  naturalists, 
of  tlie  mathematical  knowledge  with  which  the  domestic  bee,  as  a  formative 
artist,  constructs  its  comb.  The  problem  for  solution  is,  to  construct  the  cells 
with  greatest  strength,  in  the  least  space,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
material — the  daily  problem  of  the  human  architect.  Now  this  problem  is 
solved  by  the  bee,  by  selecting  the  hexagon  as  the  geometrical  form ;  oy  pbicing 
the  cells  base  to  base ;  and  by  causing  the  base  of  each  to  rest  against  the 
point  where  these  partitions  meet ;  thus  saving  materials  and  labour,  and  fol* 
lowing  out  most  exactly  the  principles  of  solid  geometry. 

It  IS  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  Sydney  Smith  remarks,  in  his  Lec- 
ture on  the  Faculties  of  Animafe  and  of  Men,  at  what  precise  angle  the  three 
planes  which  compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  saving,  or  the  least  expense  of  materials  and  labour.  This  is 
one  of  those  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  which  are 
called  problems  of  maxima  and  minima,  it  has  been  resolved  by  some  mathe- 
maticians, particularly  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation.  He  has 
determined  precisely  the  angle  required ;  and  he  found  by  the  most  exact  mea- 
surement the  subject  could  admit  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which  the  three 
planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb  do  actually  meet.  Of  course, 
all  this  knowledge  is  no  part  of  the  consciousness  or  experience  of  the  insecl^ 
jet  it  would  take  a  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  ten  hours  a  day  for  three 
years  together  to  know  enough  mathematics  for  the  calculation  of^^  these  pro- 
olems,  with  which  not  only  every  queen  bee,  but  every  undergraduate  grub,  is 
acquainted  the  moment  it  is  bom."  I  shall  presently  give  an  analogous  illus- 
tration of  the  application  of  solid  geometry  oy  the  unconsciously  constructing 
mind  to  the  construction  of  the  perfect  human  form. 

The  instinctive  use  by  the  individual  of  the  apparatus  supplied  to  it  ready 
made  by  the  unconscious  mind,  has  been  always  considered  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  instinctive  construction  of  new  or  more  fitting  apparatus.  Trom 
what  I  have  idready  stated,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
in  the  ori^  and  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena ;  one  or  two  illus- 
trations will,  however,  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  It  is  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  that  plants  and  animals  are  gradually  adapted  to  any  new 
external  circumstances  oy  structural  changes  in  the  organs  of  external  relation. 
The  leaves,  e.g.y  of  the  Ranunculus  aquaticus,  differ  in  structure  according  as 
they  are  above  or  under  the  water.  It  above,  they  become  enlarged  and  simply 
lobed ;  if  below,  they  are  more  finely  cut.  If,  however,  the  plant,  growing  in 
a  moist  soil,  is  not  overflowed,  then  the  leaves  are  so  developed,  in  adaptation 
to  the  new  circumstances,  that  a  new  species,  the  Ranunculus  kederaceus,  is 
constituted.  The  same  kmd  of  adaptation  to  external  circumstances  is  ex- 
hibited by  almost  every  kind  of  animal ;  the  more  remarkable  and  obvions 
being  those  in  which  chanffes  in  temperature  and  climate  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for.    Thus,  we  luive  dmi  changed  into  wool  in  a  cold  climate,  or  wool 
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into  hair  in  a  hot ;  so  also  the  variations  in  the  colouring  matter  of  aninuk. 
These  facts  are  familiar  to  naturalists,  and  are  those  which  liomarck  has  geIl^ 
ralized  into  a  system  in  his  "  Philosophic  Zoologique."  It  is  of  importance  to 
remember  that  this  instinctive  construction  is  not  limited  to  changes  in  the 
leaves,  limbs,  &c.,  of  organisms,  but  extends  also  to  the  oo-ordinating  apparatus^ 
so  that  new  instincts  are  developed  in  lower  animals,  and  "  habits,"  and  new 
sources  of  pleasure  in  man.  To  this  category  maj  be  referred,  indeed,  erar 
phenomenon  of  this  kind,  including  the  acclimatization  of  ftnimAla  2Jid  Tege- 
tablcs,  the  production  of  varieties  by  domestic  culture,  &c. 

With  the  development  of  new  vesicular  arrangements,  new  apparatus,  and 
new  instincts,  or  instinctive  actions,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  repressioB, 
suppression,  or  deprivation  of  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  origmal  trpe 
of  tiic  species.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  they  are  never  absolutaj 
eradicated ;  for  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  (long  absent  from  the  race,  per- 
haps) are  ap:ain  applied,  the  corresponding  instinct  reappears.  As  an  illustn- 
tion  the  following  ma^y  be  mentioned.  The  straw  woich  has  been  used  for 
bedding  the  carnivora  in  "VVombwell's  menageries  is  sold,  and  is  capable  of 
further  use.  Straw  that  had  bedded  the  lions  was  made  into  bedding  lot  some 
horses,  and  the  latter  immediately  showed  signs  of  alarm  on  entering  the  st^Ir, 
snorting,  snuffing,  and  trembling  at  the  unwonted  odour.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  for  many  generations  the  English  horse  has  had  no  experience  of  these  bis 
natural  enemies,  and  his  instinct  of  self-defence  as  regards  them  never  exercised; 
yet  the  predetermined  arrangement  of  the  vesicular  neuriue  in  connexion  with 
the  scnye  of  smell  and  the  preservation  from  violent  death  was  still  there,  and 
was  duly  brought  into  action  so  soon  as  the  stimulus  to  which  the  arrangement 
is  adapted  was  duly  applied.  Numerous  similar  examples  of  the  persistence  of 
these  fixed  arrangements  might  be  adduced  from  the  natural  history  of  domestic 
animals,  whether  retained  in  the  society  of  man,  or  passing  again  into  a  wild  or 
half-wild  life.* 

As  illustrative  of  the  common  source  and  nature  of  the  instinctive  use  ind 
construction  of  organs,  I  may  mention  changes  in  the  colour,  form,  &c.,  of 
animals  occurring  under  the  immediate  influence  of  instinct ;  as  when  conceal- 
ment is  desired,  citlier  to  avoid  enemies  or  seize  prey.  Insects,  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds,  in  numerous  instances  assimilate  their  colour  to  that  of  surroundiDe 
things,  or  chan^  their  colour  (as  the  chameleon)  in  a  moment.  The  loss  an3 
reproduction  of  limbs  under  the  influence  of  the  instincts  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  phenomena. 

The  habits  of  the  solitar}*  wasp,  referred  to  by  Sydney  Smith,  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  another  point  of  view  of  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
instinctive  aciiou  in  one  form  of  organism  taking  the  place  of  instinctive  con- 
strucfion  in  others.  In  numerous  animals,  as  well  as  in  vegetables,  the  primor- 
dial cell  is  imbedded  in  a  nutrient  material  contained  within  a  shell  or  case,  the 
whole  constituting  the  egg  or  seed.  The  volk  of  the  egg  (the  nutrient  part)  is 
not  only  expressly  adapted  cbemically  to  tfie  wants  of  the  growing  anhnal,  but 
is  also  exactly  proportioned  in  quantih,  so  that  when  it  is  exhausted,  the  young 
being  can  either  ootain  food  for  itself  or  is  supplied  by  its  parent.  In  TnammaS 

*  A  sheep  farmer  has  just  stated  to  me  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  which  I 
mention  as  showing  the  practical  bearing  of  these  views.  CompUhining  of  the  loa 
of  Iambs  he  had  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  cold  spring,  I  asked  why  he  bad 
not  suitable  lying-in  hospitals  constructed  for  the  ewes,  and  he  replied,  one  reason 
was,  that  only  the  Southdown  (the  highly-bred  ewe)  would  submit  to  restnint 
The  ewe  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  of  the  black-faced  or  mountain  sheep,  wmld 
wander  away  to  drop  her  lamb  by  herself,  and  was  not  easily  restrained.  The  latter 
also  display  an  impatience  of  being  touched  or  handled  by  man,  which  the  more 
civilized  Southdown  never  manifesta.  Tlieir  semi-wild  state  on  the  mountain  and 
moor  pasture  is  clearly  the  source  of  these  peculiarities. 
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the  ovum  is  placed  in  the  uterus,  and  is  supplied  by  the  circulating  system  of 
the  parent  with  nutrient  material.  In  manv  of  the  hymenoptera  the  whole  business 
of  the  active  Ufe  of  the  insect  consists  in  tne  carrying  out  of  these  ends  of  the  un- 
conscious principle  of  intelligence.  The  construction  of  the  case  or  receptacle 
for  the  ovum,  and  the  filling  it  with  provisions,  manifest  some  of  the  most 
singular  and  interesting  efforts  of  the  reproductive  instinct.  As  a  special 
illustration  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  solitary  wasp,  which  supplies  to  its 
ovum  both  a  case  and  a  suitable  nutrient  material.  She  di^  several  holes 
in  the  sand,  in  each  of  which  she  deposits  an  t^.  Next  (I  quote  Sydney 
Smith), 

"  She  collects  a  few  green  flies,  rolls  them  up  neatly  in  separate  parcels  (lil^® 
Bologna  sausages),  and  stuffs  one  parcel  into  each  hole,  where  an  e^'g  is  deposited. 
When  the  wasp- worm  is  hatched,  it  finds  a  store  of  provisions  ready  made  ;  and, 
what  is  most  curious,  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  is  txacAy  sujficieiU  to  tupport  tt 
till  it  attains  the  period  of  wasphood,  and  can  provide  for  itaelf." 

This  instinct  of  the  parent  wasp  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  does  not  feed 
upon  the  food  it  supplies  to  the  ovum.  An  analogous  instance  of  constructive 
development  is  seen  m  the  economy  of  bees,  when  a  queen  or  prolific  female  is 
wanted  to  be  developed,  and  the  bees  supply  certain  iarvie  witn  a  special  kind 
of  food  suitable  to  produce  the  required  effect,  the  latter  not  being  able  to 
obtain  it  for  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  own  appetites.  In  short, 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  bees  possess  a  power  in  tne  management  of 
their  offspring  far  beyond  the  power  ot  man ;  for,  by  virtue  of  their  instincts, 
they  can  develop  them  into  males,  females,  or  neuters,  as  the  wants  of  their 
society  demand.  Strictly,  a  hive  of  bees  is  analogous  to  a  composite  animal, 
for  these  remarkable  reproductive  instincts  are  nothing  else  than  the  means  by 
which  the  obiccts  of  the  unconsciously  constructing  agent  are  specially  attained 
in  the  individual.  That  which  in  vertebrates  is  secured  by  tne  laws  of  em- 
bryonic development,  is  attained  in  the  hymenoptera  (and  indeed  in  Uueeta 
generally)  bv  tne  instincts  of  the  individual,  or  the  society. 

Another  fcrm  of  instinct  remains  to  be  noticed — namely,  the  adaptive  direc- 
tion of  apparatuses  and  instruments  already  formed  to  the  attainment  of  the 
wants  01  the  individual  under  new  circumstances.  The  class  of  acts  thus 
caused  have  been  designated  rational^  or  adduced  as  instances  of  reason.  They 
are,  I  think,  not  such  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  terms.  Mr.  Gardner 
records,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Brazil,"  the  following  instance  of  apparent  reason 
in  a  crab,  a  small  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Gelasimus,  It  was  either 
making  or  enlarging  its  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  about  once  in  every  two 
minuteis  it  came  up  to  the  surface  with  a  quantity  of  sand  enclosed  in  its  left 
claw,  which  by  a  sudden  jerk  it  ejected  to  a  distance  of  about  six  inches.  Mr. 
Gardner  threw  a  small  shell  into  its  hole,  others  remaining  within  a  few  inches 
of  it.  In  about  five  minutes  the  crab  brought  up  the  shell,  and  carried  it  to 
a  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  its  burrow.  Seeing  the  others  lying  near  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  it  immediately  carried  them  one  by  one  to  the  pmce  where 
it  placed  the  first,  and  then  returned  to  its  labour.  In  this  and  numerous 
similar  instances,  common  to  all  animab,  a  higher  manifestation  of  the  uncon* 
scions  soul  is  shown  than  occurs  in  those  which  are  in  immediate  and  direct 
dependence  upon  fixed  arrangements  in  the  vesicular  neurine.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  instinct  and  reason ;  but  it  is  not  a  manifestation  of  the 
knowing  and  willing  «^{/'-conscious  mind.  In  man,  numerous  similar  acts  are 
manifested  during  infancy  and  childhood. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  unconscious  soul,  when  constructing  the  co- 
ordinating apparatus,  whether  during  development  or  in  after-life,  writes  within 
it,  as  it  were,  its  own  principles  of  Imowled^ ;  and  thenceforward  the  nervous 
system  acts  as  wisely  and  as  sagaciously  as  if  endowed  with  mind,  in  all  those 

vo.  xxxn.  H  u 
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actions  which  arc  independent  of  the  will  or  the  reason.     The  infariabk  same- 
ness and  pennanence  of  the  instinct  in  successive  genermti<Mis  (the  eiteiul 
circumstances  being  the  same  in  each  generations^  and  the  transmission  d 
acquired  instincts  and  habits  (the  circumstances  bein^  different),  constitate  i 
strong  argument  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  dependent  on  speaal 
arrangements  of  the  vesicular  ueurine — an  argument  confirmed  bj  the  n- 
merous  vivisections  instituted  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  reflex  pbeDomcm, 
all  of  which  establish  the  fact,  that  itUegrit^  of  $trticiiire  of  ike  vesicular  aeme 
is  the  essential  requisite  to  reflex  movements.     These  special  arranfiemeots  I 
have  already  designated  the  substrata  of  ps^^chical  phenomena.*    l%ese  cod- 
binations  or  masses  of  ncn'c-cells  are  subject  to  the  ordinaiy  Uiws  of  qoi&i- 
mental  action  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  whether  they  be  formed  daring  the 
life  of  the  individual,  or  acauired  by  hereditary  transmission ;  thej  have  equaUr 
their  appropriate  stimuli,  tneir  appropriate  progressive  development,  or  their 
retrogressive  change ;  and,  singly  or  in  combination,   thej  may  lead  to  tk 
evolution  of  new  masses  of  vesicular  neurine,  and  new  modes  of  mental  action. 
Whatever  may  be  their  course,  however,  these  arrangements  of  the  vesicak 
neurine  correspond  in  function  (sensorial  or  motor)  to  the  ideas,  ooDoqttiDiis, 
and  intentions  of  the  unconscious  mind.    To  the  conscious  mind  of  the  orgu- 
ism  their  relation  is  wholly  this— namely,  that  they  enable  it  to  attain  to  that 
which  it  desires,  or  to  avoid  that  which  it  dislikes.     If  the  appropriate  stimuli 
be  carried  to  the  vesicular  neurine  and  awake  it  into  its  proper  fascdoul 
activity,  this  vital  machinery  is  duly  put  into  operation,     llie  oorrespondiD^ 
change  in  the  state  of  the  consciousness  is  this,  that  if  the  stimuli  reachbg 
the  vesicular  neurine  be  in  harmony  with  the  modes  of  action  writ  upon  it  m 
the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence,  and  changes  follow  in  harmony  wiu 
the  objects  it  has  in  view,  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  induced  ;  but  if  the  stimuli 
be  not  in  correspondence  with  the  fixea  pre-determined  mode  of  action  of  tk 
vesicular  neurine,  and  with  the  objects  of  the  unconscious  mind,  pain  or  im- 
happiness  results.     This  is,  I  think,  an  accurate  general  statement  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  as  to  the  relations  of  the  inner  working  of  its  argui  to  tk 
consciousness. 

Our  next  step  brings  us  into  the  field  of  human  neurology  and  psychologr. 
The  unconscious  soul  of  man,  acting  within  the  cerebrum,  nas  its  suostrata— 
placed  there  ab  initio,  or  constructed  anew.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  are 
their  relations  to  the  consciousness  ?  We  shall  find  that  the  two  forms  of 
mental  manifestation  have  a  common  origin  and  a  common  substratum,  and 
that  Ihe  human  mind  is  none  other  than  the  unconsciously  uforkim^  primciple  of 
intelligence  individualized,  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  workiu^s  in  ike  cerebrum, 
and  deriving  its  ideas  from  its  own  constructive  or  material  changes  in  ike  orgeB 
of  mind.  This  j)roposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  bj  a  soies  of 
Illustrations.    Pirst,  as  to  consciousness  itself. 

The  mind  is  One — a  unity.  "  The  unity  of  consciousness  is  at  once  the 
deepest,  rarest  fact  of  our  nature,  and  the  most  rigid  condition  for  a  complete 
mental  philosophy."! 

This  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  identity  of  the  conscious  and  unconsdooi 
mind.  I  have  already  shown  that,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  organism  is  an 
individuum,  and  that,  therefore,  unity  is  its  primary  idea  and  prime  object.  It 
is  thus  the  ^^^-conscious  mind  exists ;  its  own  existence  as  an  indimdual"'»s 
a  unit — implies  the  idea  of  its  existence  as  a  something  distinct  from  evoy- 
thing  else.  This  is  its  fimdamental  intuition  or  conviction.  This  conviction 
it  retains  so  long  as  the  co-ordinating  apparatus  within  the  cranium  duly  and 

*  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Brain  :  §  3.     The  Substrata  of  Paychical  Phe- 
nomena.    *'  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  vol.  xix.  p.  808. 
t  Morell;   **  Elements  of  Psychology/ p.  19. 
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normally  fulfils  its  fanctions ;  if,  however,  these  be  interrupted,  then  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  supervenes— or,  in  other  words,  consciousness  (and  there- 
with «<;//*-consciousness)  is  abolished.  The  exact  locality  in  the  cncephalon 
which  is  the  scat  of  consciousness — or,  in  other  words,  the  centre  of  corporeal 
and  mental  unity — fixed  by  some  in  the  medulla  oblongata — is  still  undeter- 
mined ;  but  that  there  is  a  central  point,  composed  of  vesicular  neurine,  in 
which  the  sum  total  of  the  functional  activitv  of  the  organism  is  felt,  and 
whence  there  is  a  reaction  (reflex  action)  upon  all  the  structures  which  minister 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  organism,  is  as  certain  as  that  every  organism 
is  d^ehped  from  a  common  centre----the  primordial  celL 

Writers  use  the  term  double  consciousness  in  reference  to  certain  states  of 
the  mind  in  which  the  individual  manifests,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  forms  of 
mental  life.  A  more  correct  term  would  be  alternating  consciousness,  since  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  alternating  independent 
action  of  each  half  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  it 
is  certain  that  the  phenomena  in  question  can  never  establish  the  doctrine  of 
a  duality  of  consciousness.  Sir  H.  Holland  appears  to  have  set  this  point  at 
rest.* 

The  unity  of  consciousness  implies  another  fundamental  principle — namely, 
that  the  varying  states  in  which  tne  latter  exists  are  suecessice,  and  not  con- 
temporaneous. The  mind  cannot  be  occupied  with  two  objects  at  identically 
the  same  moment.  To  assert  the  contrary  proposition  (a  popular  error)  is  to 
assert  that  the  consciousness  is  divisible ;  whereas  its  unity  implies  its  i»di* 
visibilitjf. 

"  Sensation  is  not  the  object  of  consoiougnesfl  different  from  itself,  but  is  the  can" 
teioutJieM  of  the  moment;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief,  or  simple  remem- 
brance, may  be  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  moment.  In  short,  if  the 
mind  of  man,  and  aU  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it^  from  the  first  feeling  with 
which  life  commenoed,  to  the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to 
any  other  thinking  being,  a  cerUun  series  offeelim/s  alone — that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind — would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  forming, 
indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as  momentaiy  states  of 
the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individually  and  successively  to  each  other,  "f 

I  know  of  no  inquiry  into  this  part  of  mental  physiology  more  lucid  or  more 
instructive  than  Sir  Henry  Holland's,  and  to  nis  chapter  On  Mental  Con- 
sciousness in  Relation  to  Time  and  Succession,  I  would  specially  refer  the 
reader.} 

The  unity  of  consciousness  implies  another  fundamental  principle — ^that 
whatever  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine  are  presented  to,  or  reach,  the  con- 
sciousness, and  excite  therein  feelings,  sensations,  ideas  or  thoughts,  are 
accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  trul/i  and  reality  as  to  the  latter,  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  the  change ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  arise  from  morbid 
or  healthy  cerebral  action. 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  evidence  of  consciousness,**  Brown  remarks,  "  we  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  evidence  implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  desires,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  believe  to  be  and  not 
to  be  ;  or,  in  other  words,  impossible  for  us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel  at  the  same 
moment." 

Now,  the  ideas  which  are  continuously  and  fixedly  thus  believed,  in  all 
normal  states  of  the  mind,  are  those  termed  intuitive  truths,  innate  ideas,  &c. 

*  "Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology:"  chap,  viii.,  On  the  Brain  as  a  Double 
Organ. 

t  Brown:  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind" — On  Personal 
Identity. 

X  **  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology/'  &c.»  p.  46  et  seq. 
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They  are  dependent  upon  fixed  and,  in  normal  states  of  the  oerebnim,  on- 
changing  arrangements  and  modes  of  action  of  the  Tcaicnlar  neuiine ;  being 
8uch,  they  are  writ  upon  the  organism  by  the  unoonseioas  soul  itself^  are  that- 
fore  its  fixed  and  unalterable  truths,  ana  are  to  the  human  miiid  the  imimium 
of  pure  reason. 

But  what  if  the  cerebral  structure  be  disordered,  dther  ms  to  its  reaiciilar 
arrangements,  or  its  modes  of  action  ?  Abnormal  states  of  the  oonscioiisDesi 
will  be  induced ;  but,  so  long  as  consciousness  exists,  the  mind  will  still  fed 
convinced  that  the  representations  to  the  consciousness,  which  are  presented 
in  these  disordered  modes  of  action  of  the  vesicular  ncurine,  are  real  and  tme. 
The  most  common  illustration  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  the  state  of  the 
consciousness  in  dreaming,  in  which,  as  every  one  knows  hj  persona]  expe- 
rience, ideas  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  incongruous  as  to  time  and  sp&oe, 
are  fully  and  indubitably  believed.  In  artificial  reverie,  induoed  by  the  so- 
called  electro-biological  processes,  an  analogous  state  of  the  Tesicular  nenrine 
and  of  the  consciousness  is  induced ;  so  also  in  artificially  induced  Bonmam- 
buUsm,  spectral  illusions  (ckirvoyance),  &c.  In  these  the  disordered  action  of 
the  vesicular  neurine  is  wholly  functional  and  transitory  ;  but  in  the  delusions 
of  the  monomaniac  they  are  permanent,  and  hence  it  happens  that  whenerer 
that  portion  of  the  vesicular  neurine  which,  in  him,  is  the  seat  of  the  moriiid 
action,  is  brought  within  the  series  of  chimges  then  .beine  presented  to  the 
consciousness,  the  normal  and  therefore  true  succession  of  iaeas  is  interrupted, 
and  the  abnormal  and  false  occupy  the  mind  fixedly,  and,  for  some  moments  at 
least,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  morbid  presentation  to  the  con- 
Bciousncss  comes  (like  all  others)  ^nth  all  the  reality  of  truth,  and,  in  p^opo^ 
tion  as  it  is  continuous  in  time,  it  occupies  the  mind ;  for  it  is  only  oy  the 
constant  succession  of  these  changes  in  associated  sequence,  that  erroneooi 
ideas  are  corrected.  Erroneous  states  of  consciousness  probably  occur  at  maiij 
moments  of  our  waking  lives ;  not  one  of  our  senses  is  to  be  depended  upon; 
but  there  is  a  pre-ordained  mutual  control  and  correction  of  each  other  in 
healthy  action,  which  is  destroyed  in  dreaming  and  other  abnormal  states  of 
tlie  cerebrum.  The  detection  of  monomaniacal  delusions  is  sometimes  difi- 
cult,  because  the  patient,  beiuj^  keenly  conscious  of  his  infirmities,  will  conoesl 
them ;  if,  however,  by  what  is  termed  the  association  of  ideas,  the  morbid 
action  of  the  vesicular  neurine  be  brouj^ht  within  the  current  of  his  thou£^ta» 
he  becomes  utterly  powerless  to  resist  it — as  much  so  as  the  electro-biolonsed 
to  resist  the  suggestions  presented  to  their  minds.  The  formation  of  time 
monomaniacal  suhatrata  is  aue  (as  all  observation  shows)  to  the  fixity  of  the 
mind  on  one  idea,  or  class  of  ideas,  at  a  time  when,  from  morbid  changes  in- 
duced in  the  vesicular  neurine  (as  by  undue  mental  labour,  intense  emotional 
excitement,  want  of  repose,  the  development  of  a  dormant  predisposition,  and 
the  like),  it  is  unusually  siisceptible  of  the  operation  of  the  unconsciously 
constructing  mind  ;  so  tliat  the  nxod  ideas  become  deeply  writ,  as  it  were,  on 
the  vesicuhu*  neurine,  just  as  acquired  instincts,  habits,  &c. ;  and  are,  in  hti, 
as  difficult  to  remove. 

The  intuitive  conviction  of  continuous  existence  in  time  and  space,  known  as 
the  feeling  oi  personal  identity ,  has  a  more  complex  origin  than  is  usually  laid 
down.  It  implies  two  funcmmental  requisites — namely,  k  perception  of  the 
external  world  and  memory,  together  with  aU  their  dependent  faculties  and 
modes  of  action.  In  that  state  of  the  consciousness  which  is  a  feeling  simply 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  external  world ;  in  the 
higher  state  of  ^^-consciousness,  there  is  the  latter  necessarily,  because  the 
unconscious  mind  provides,  by  it^  inner  vesicular  arrangements,  for  the 
external  world.  It  not  only  aims  at  the  well-being  of  the  organism,  bat  pro- 
yides,  by  its  predetermined  plan  of  construction  and  action,  for  the  acquisition 
from  without  of  what  is  beneficial,  and  the  expulsion  or  repulsion  of  what  is 
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obnoxious.  Tlds  is  what  the  unconscious  mind  aims  at ;  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  as  the  conscious  mind  it  desires  them.  The  completion  of  the  desire  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  that  completion  is  in  con- 
gruity  with  the  predetermined  arrangements  of  the  unconscious  mind,  which 
leeiing  is  termed  saiMfaction,  joy,  pleasure.  The  desire  to  attain  the  good  is 
usually  termed  desire,  simply  to  avoid  the  evil  is  termed  abhorrence.  Now  just 
as  the  unconsciously  constructing  principle  of  intelligence  adants  the  inner 
vesicular  arrangements  to  external  circumstances  in  plants  ana  in  the  lower 
organisms,  and  so  develops  new  instincts  and  instruments,  so  also,  during  the 
operations  of  the  conscious  mind,  it  constructs  or  arranges  the  vesicular  neurine 
in  accordance  with  its  operations.  These  changes,  whenever  they  are  such 
that  they  can  be  presented  to  the  consciousness,  will  come  within  the  conti- 
nually flowing  series  of  states  of  the  latter,  which  constitute  the  sum  of  mental 
existence ;  and  being  thus  the  unconsciously-written  record  in  the  vesicular 
neurine  of  the  successive  operations  of  the  mind,  constitute  the  material  sub' 
strata  of  memory.  The  substrata,  therefore,  of  acquired  instincts,  habits,  &c.| 
and  of  memory,  are  due  to  a  common  cause  and  common  mode  of  action ;  the 
former,  when  transmitted,  constitute,  in  fact,  the  memory  of  the  species;  the 
difference  is  in  the  relation  of  the  respective  substrata  to  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  its  relations  to  the  external  world. 

It  is  not  possible  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  memoiy  without  the  con- 
cession of  the  doctrine,  that  the  mind  thus  working  unconsciously,  continually 
constructs  or  arranges  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  cerebrum.  In  his  lucid 
chapter,  "  On  the  Memory  as  affected  by  Age  and  Disease,"  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
lana  mentions  several  interesting  illustrations  of  the  ^neral  fact — "  That,  of 
ail  the  intellectual  powers,  it  depends  most  on  orgamzed  structure  for  what- 
ever concerns  its  completeness,  its  changes,  and  decay,"  but  has  strongly 
experienced  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  all  theories  founded  on  the  connexion 
of  memory  with  organization  to  explain  several  of  its  phenomena.  It  is,  per- 
haps, in  tiie  doctrine  I  have  just  advanced  that  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
may  be  found.  These  substrata  of  memory  are  essential  to  the  feeling  of 
personal  identity — i.e.,  of  continued  existence  in  time.  The  idea  of  continued 
existence  incluaes  the  ideas  of  the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  an  intuition  that 
we  shall  continue  to  exist,  as  well  as  that  we  have  existed.  Now  this  idea  of 
the  future  is  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence-* 
equally  fundamental  as  the  idea  of  unity  itself.  Its  aims  and  acts  are  all, 
without  exception,  prescient ;  the  continued  existence — i.e.,  the  existence  in 
time  to  come  of  the  individual  or  of  the  species — is  its  great  object.  Hence, 
the  infinite  variety  of  prescient  instincts  dispkyed  by  all  organisms,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable ;  hence  the  instinct  for  continued  existence,  or  love  of  life, 
and  the  universal  abhorrence  of  death ;  hence  it  is  that  '*  men  think  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves."  In  desire,  the  idea  of  the  future  is  necessarily  in- 
volved, whether  it  is  a  good  we  desire  to  acquire,  or  an  evil  we  desire  to  avoid. 
The  desire  realized  is  the  present,  often  too  quickly  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  vesicular  neurme  develop  correlative  states  ot  the 
consciousness  in  reference  to  these  fundamental  intuitions.  Neuralgia — i.e., 
an  ache  or  pain,  simply  dependent  on  a  morbid  state  of  a  nerve  or  a  ganglion 
of  common  sensation,  and  constituting  a  modification  of  the  primary  foim  of 
consciousness — is  one.  Melancholia  is  a  higher  morbid  stat-e  in  which  evil  is 
anticipated,  or  believed  to  have  occurred ;  it  is,  however,  precisely  analogous 
to  neuralgia  in  its  nature.  In  the  kind  of  dreams  in  which  everything  goes 
wrong,  and  in  "  low  spirits,"  when  all  kinds  of  anxious  fears  are  experienced, 
we  have  a  condition  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  vesicular  neurine  im 
melancholia,  only  in  the  mtter  the  condition  is  permanent,  in  the  former  it  is 
transient.  Melancholia  has  been  termed  phrenalgia  by  Guislain,  and  in  one 
sense  the  term  is  correct ;  it  is  a  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  however,  for  it 
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may  imply  that  the  sources  of  the  states  of  oonscionsness  pronped  uskder  the 
term  are  m  the  mind  itself;  whereas  thej  spring  from  morbid  modificatioiis  d 
the  vesicular  neurine.  The  state  of  consdoasiiess  induced  is  precisel;^  antago- 
nistic to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  principle  of  intelligence,  which  is  happi- 
ness, and  to  that  experienced  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  nemiiie :  hence  it 
is,  that  things  pleasurable  naturally  become  changed  in  their  effects :  lightlj, 
therefore,  the  melancholic  Hamlet  sajs  of  the  highest  sooroe  of  natniil 
pleasure— "This  most  excellent  canooy,  the  air;  look  you,  this  brare  o'er- 
nanging  firmament,  this  majestieal  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appeals 
no  other  thin^  to  me  than  a  foul  and  |)estilent  congre^tion  of  Tapours.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  that,  in  neuralgia,  impressions  ordinanly  agreeable — as  of 
light,  sounds,  touches — are  the  sources  of  acute  pain. 

Neuralgia,  in  its  primary  and  simplest  form,  is  pain  only ;  but  there  are 
forms  in  which  there  are  painful  illusive  sensations,  as  of  pricking,  stinging, 
burning,  coldness,  &c. ;  in  these  there  is  a  reference  to  a  cause  external  to  the 
organism.  Closely  related  to  these,  are  the  illusions  of  the  hypochondnae  as 
to  his  bodily  sensations,  and  as  to  the  morbid  states  of  his  viscera:  and  in  ia- 
timate  connexion  with  these  latter  are  those  morbid  states  in  which  there  are 
delusions  as  to  what  may  be  termed  the  anatomy  and  intimate  coDstructioB  of 
the  lM)dy  or  its  parts.  Thus,  melancholic  patients  will  assert  that  thev  have 
no  stomach,  no  bowels,  no  head,  no  soul ;  that  thev,  or  some  portions  of  them 
are  made  of  butter,  glass,  or  something  else  easily  destructible.  They  will  have 
delusions  as  to  their  personal  identity,  as  to  their  preservation  in  general  (fear 
of  death,  vague  apprctiensionsj ;  or  as  to  their  danger  from  particular  sources 
of  injury  (suspecting  melancholia).  Now,  just  as  in  neuralgia  there  is  a  con- 
plcte  perversion  of  the  predetermined  respondence  to  impressions,  so  in  me- 
lancholia there  may  be  a  complete  perversion  of  the  preaetermined  instincts 
and  modes  of  thought;  and  the  trembling  melancholic — who  expects  and  dreads 
his  death,  flies  from  the  most  trivial  things,  in  terror  of  death  at  every  moment 
— becomes  profoundly  suicidal.  The  transition  from  a  morbid  oonditfon  of  this 
kind  to  that  in  which  the  active  instincts  of  defence  are  roused,  is  a  natural 
and  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  so  that  the  suicidal  is  often  a  homicidal  maniac ; 
or  else  the  nutrient  instincts  ai*e  involved,  and  the  hypochondriacal  dread  of 
being  poisoned  passes  into  the  maniacal  determination  to  take  no  food,  m  to 
take  poison.  In  is  doctrine  of  the  pathology  of  melancholia  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  fonns  of  the  disease. 

llie  preceding  illustrations  of  the  relation  which  the  instincts  and  emotions 
bear  to  the  vesicular  neurine,  and  through  it  to  the  unconscious  principle  of 
intelligence,  are,  1  trust,  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  exact  correlation  between 
the  latter,  and  conscious  mind  in  all  modes  of  thought  and  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  the  instincts,  emotions,  and  passions,  are  predominant.  I  wiH 
now  submit  illustrations  taken  from  the  domain  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
will  select  two  points  of  special  and  comprehensive  importance  —  namely, 
reason,  or  intelligence,  itself,  and  intellectual  pleasure,  or  happiness. 

An  act  of  the  reason  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter ;  the 
primary  idea,  therefore,  of  the  intelligence,  must  be  the  intuitive  idea  that 
matter  exists.  Now,  the  external  world,  and  the  qualities  of  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organism,  constitute  the  study,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted, 
of  the  unconscious  mind ;  correlatively,  therefore,  these  are  the  study  of  the 
conscious  mind.  The  first  rise  of  the  m'o  of  self-ooiisciousncss  is  in  the  per- 
ception of  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  tne  individual,  or  external  to  it.  The 
body  is  a  unity  that  it  may  be  the  more  effectually  protected  from  external 
injurious  agents,  and  secure  its  well-being  and  the  happiness  of  the  soul  which 
it  clothes.  The  evolution  of  all  the  apparatuses  and  instruments  of  sense,  in 
particular,  has  the  special  end  in  view  ol  placing  the  seat  of  unity  and  con* 
aoiousness  in  instantaneous  and  intimate  communication  with  the  external 
worldj  through  what  may  be  termed  prolongations,  or  projections  outwards,  of 
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the  vesicular  neurine ;  for  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are  virtuallj  nothing 
else  than  portions  of  the  grey  matter  spread  out  on  apparatus  suitably  con- 
structed for  tlie  reception  of  the  influences  which  matter  can  exercise  upon  the 
vesicular  neurine  of  the  cerebrum,  itself  also  especially  arranged  for  being 
influenced  by  them.  All  the  nerves,  therefore,  of  special  sensation  at  least  (or, 
in  other  words,  all  sensory  nerves,  exclusive  of  those  which  minister  to 
pleasure  and  pain  only),  have  a  common  function  and  common  principle  of 
action.  They  may  be  considered  as  nerves  of  touch.  Tliis  being  the  funda- 
mental aim  and  method  of  the  principle  of  intelligence,  it  follows  that  all 
changes  in  the  consciousness  consequent  upon  changes  in  the  sensorial  ganglia 
are  accompanied  with  the  conviction  that  the  sensations  arise  externally.  As 
to  tactile  impressions,  this  may  appear  of  doubtful  application ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  entire  body  is  external  to  tne  consciousness.  It  is 
probable,  that  in  a  perfect  act  of  perception  all  the  senses  co-operate  in  the 
act,  and  erroneous  ideas  are  prevented  by  that  predetermined  mutual  control 
and  combination  to  a  given  end  which  I  have  already  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
function  of  the  vesicular  neurine.  In  morbid  states  of  the  latter,  as  in  neu- 
ralgia of  a  stump,  the  mind  refers  the  seat  of  pain  to  a  point  altogether 
apart  and  extemzu  to  the  true  seat,  because  there  is  no  provision  for  a  correc- 
tion of  the  impression.  In  auditory  or  visual  illusions,  oependent  on  cerebral 
disease,  the  same  result  is  observea  if  the  person  be  insane ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  cerebrum  be  so  disordered  that  tne  necessary  correction  cannot  be 
made.     This  idea  of  outness  is  fundamental  to  all  perceptions. 

The  ideas  oi  power  and  of  causation  (or  cause  and  effect)  arise  in  the  mind  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  aim  or  idea  of  the  unconscious 
agent,  in  laying  down  the  predetermined  arrangements  of  the  organization, 
that  they  shall  invariably  respond  to  the  same  stimuli ;  this  idea  is  reproduced 
as  a  state  of  the  consciousness,  and  is  the  idea  that  they  will,  for  the  future, 
so  respond : 

**  Why  in  it,  then,"  saya  Brown,  **  that  we  believe  in  that  continual  similarity  of 
the  future  to  the  p<ist  which  constitutea,  or  at  least  is  implied,  in  our  notions  of 
power  ?  A  stone  tends  to  the  earth — a  stone  will  tend  to  the  earth — are  not  the 
same  propositions,  nor  can  the  first  be  said  to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not  to 
experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  but 
to  some  other  principle,  which  converts  the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a 
general  expectation  or  confidence  that  is  afterwards  to  he  physically  the  guide  of  all 
our  plans  and  actions.  This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience 
itself  which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind,  from  which  the  expecta- 
tion arises — a  tendency  that,  in  everything  which  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experi- 
ence, may  truly  be  termed  instinctive."     (Op.  cit.,  voL  i.  p.  121.) 

When  a  stimulus  or  impression  has  excited  the  functional  activity  of  any 
predetermined  arrangements  of  the  vesicular  neurine,  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
the  state  of  consciousness  corresponding  thereto  is  correlative  with  the  idea  of 
the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence ;  now  it  is  the  aim  of  the  latter  that 
that  effect  should  be  so  produced  invariably,  consequently  that  which  invari- 
ably precedes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  consciousness  is  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a  cause  ;  hence  the  idea  of  causation.     Thus  Brown ; 

*  •  A  cause  is,  perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely  once  preceded  an  event,  but 
we  give  the  name  to  that  which  has  always  been  followed  by  a  certain  event,  and, 
according  to  our  belief,  will  continue  to  be  in  future  ibllowed  by  that  event,  as  its 
immediate  consequent ;  and  causation,  power,  or  any  other  synonymous  words 
which  we  may  use,  express  nothing  more  th&n  this  permanent  relation  of  that 
which  has  preceded  to  that  which  hiM  followed  ....  To  know  the  powers  ot  nature 
is,  then,  nothing  more  than  to  know  what  antecedents  are  and  mil  be  invariably 
followed  by  what  consequents."  (p.  120.)  , 

This  iii,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  science.    Nature  is  nothing  else  thaxL 
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the  predetermined  arrangements  in  operation  of  the  great  creating  and  snsfai> 
ing  intelligence,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  a  **natmrge  miniver  ei  itUrrpn" 
to  know.  The  faculty  by  which  he  asoertaina  tlieae  invariable  leiatioiirf 
phenomena  to  each  other,  is  termed  eomparisom, 

I  could  thus  go  through  all  our  fundamental  ideaa  and  all  oar  intnkiic 
truths,  and  show  that  in  them  all  the  states  of  consciousness  of  the  8elf<(<ai> 
Bcious  mind  are  correlative  with  the  ideas  manifested  in  organiatioB  h  tk 
unconscious  mind;  and  that  it  is  from  the  manifestations  of  tbe  latter  is  oi 
through  the  functional  activity  of  the  |>redetermined  arrangements  in  the  ves- 
cular  ncurine,  that  all  thougnts  arise  into  our  consciousness.  There  cnk 
no  doubt  whatever,  whether  we  consider  the  deductions  to  be  drawi  6a 
observations  of  the  form  of  men's  crania,  from  the  inyestigations  of  pUhoic^ 
and  pathological  anatomy,  from  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  ana  wokcr, 
a]id  Irom  the  laws  of  embryology,  or  whether  we  consider  the  general  Isni 
psycliolo£ry  as  displayed  in  the  operations  of  the  uiiconscnoaa  mind — tkst,jim 
as  there  is  a  diilereutiatiun  in  the  tissues  and  structure  of  the  body,  totcctit 
its  well-being  and  continuance,*  so  abo  there  is  a  difTerentiation  in  tbe  co- 
ordinating uj>parutus  itself,  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Tk 
residt  of  this  is  a  constant  localization  and  specialization  of  function,  so  tkt 
masses  of  vesicular  neurinc  are  progressiveljr  apnropriated  to  the  nnal 
powers  as  they  are  evolved,  extent  of  ueurine  ocing  correlative,  mM» 
mutandis,  with  extent  of  manifestation  of  tbe  power.  In  these  masses  thotii 
the  san)e  fixed  respondence  to  the  a])propriate  stimuli,  as  in  the  ganglia  vitk 
simpler  endowments ;  the  same  con  elation  between  tbe  ideas  of  the  iunqi- 
sciously  constnietiiig  mind  and  the  consciously  tbinkinjg  mind ;  and  the  taae 
relation  between  the  appropriate  respondence  to  stimuli  of  the  neurine  and  tk 
states  of  consciousness  known  as  pleasure  and  pain,  llie  fundamental  moda 
of  action  of  the  human  mind  and  its  organs  arc  rcalW,  therefore,  iKSTiscrni. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  metapnysiciaus  and  phrenolofpA 
have  alike  almost  unanimously  advocated  or  adopted  this  doctrine,  it  has  De\tr 
been  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  mind,  by  constituting  ittk 
starting  point  of  a  comparaiice  psychology.f 

*  See  Dr.  Carpenter's  "PrincipleB  of  Comparative  Phymology,"  fourth  edition 
pp.  18 — 20,  38,  for  a  Rtatemciit  and  illustration  of  this  fnndamental  process. 

t  I  subjoin  the  following  rather  long  extract  from  Sir  W.  Hamiitttiri  Note  A 
(p.  761),  in  his  '*  Dissertations,"  &c.,  supplementary  to  bis  edition  of  '*Beid*i 
Works,"  on  account  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  doctrine  to  mental  phynolo^ 
and  pathology  :  ' '  An  instinct  is  an  agent  which  perfomii  blindly  and  ignorantly  s 
work  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The  terms  in$tinetirt  leHef—JudymnU—tef- 
nition,  are,  therefore,  expressions  not  ill  adapted  to  characterize  a  belief,  judgment 
cognition,  which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like  the  products  of 
animal  instinct,  the  intelligent  effect  of  (as  far  as  we  are  conoemed)  an  unkwyv- 
ing  cause.  In  like  manner,  we  can  hardly  find  more  suitable  expresidoni  to  indi* 
cate  those  incomprehensihlc  spontaneities  themselves,  of  which  tbe  primary  facts  of 
consciousness  are  the  manifestations,  than  rational  or  ifUelUctutd  instinctg.  In  btd, 
if  Keason  can  be  justly  called  a  developed  Feeling,  it  may  with  no  less  propriety  bt 
called  an  illuminated  Instinct — in  the  words  of  Ovid — 

*  £t  quod  nunc  Batio,  Impetus  ante  fuit.' 
As  to  [Reid's  use  of  the  term  being]  an  innovation  either  in  language  or  pbilosopby, 
this  objection  only  betrays  the  ignorance  of  the  objector.  Mr.  Stewart  {'*  EsNiys,*' 
p.  87,  4to  edition)  adduces  Boscovich  and  D'Alembert  as  authoritieR  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  in  Reid's  signification.  But  befoie 
Reid  he  might  have  found  them  thus  applied  by  Cicero,  i£aliger,  Baoon,  Herbert» 
Descartes,  Kapin,  Pascal,  Poiret,  Barrow,  Leibnitz,  Mussus,  Feuerlin,  Hmne^ 
Bayer,  Karnes,  Keimarus,  and  a  host  uf  others  ;  while,  subsequent  to  tbe  '  Inquiiy 
into  the  Human  Mind/  besides  Beattie,  Oswald,  Campbell,  Fergusson,  among  our 
Scottish  philosophers^  we  have,  with  Hemsterhuis  in  MoUand,  in  Germany  Pteten% 
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I  will  now  examine  into  the  source  and  conditions  of  itUellectual  pleasure  in 
relation  to  the  cerebrum,  taking  as  a  starting-point  the  doctrine  that  this  organ 
is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  instincts.  It  is  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of 
these  instincts  in  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  in  thought  and  knowledge,  that 
there  be  a  predetermined  arrangement  of  the  vesicular  ueurine — psychical  sub- 
strata— corresponding  to  each,  so  that  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  reach  it, 
the  corresponding  states  of  consciousness  (or  sequences — associations— of 
ideas)  may  follow.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  manifestation  of  these  instincts 
that  the  aims,  concentions,  or  ideas  of  the  unconscious  mind  be  writ  within  the 
vesicular  neurine.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  these  are  founded  upon  a  profound 
(perhaps  perfect)  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter,  whether  they  be  physical, 
cnemical,  or  vital;  it  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  inference  that  the  human 
cerebrum  is,  potentially  at  least,  the  seat  of  this  knowledge ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  by  a  suitable  development  of  the  material  substratum,  through  the  agency 
of  the  unconscious  minci,  the  himian  mind  may  attain  to  tliis  knowledge  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  that  the  elementary  principles  of  all  branches  of 
science  may  be  more  or  less  innate  or  intuitive.  We  have  seen  how  the  bee 
is  an  intuitive  builder  according  to  the  most  correct  mathematical  formula,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  properties  wnich  we  would  assign  to  man.  Now,  the  tirst 
instinct  of  human  nature,  and  perhap  the  highest  intellectual  pleasure,  is  to 
seek  after  and  attain  to  knowledge* — knowledge  of  the  world  around  him, 
knowledge  of  himself,  knowledge  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator  and  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  is  ever  endeavouring  to  know  the  order  of  nature,  or  the  causes 
of  things — ^i.  e.,  what  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  a  consequent ;  for  it  is 
knowled^  only  which  gives  him  the  freedom  he  continually  strains  after,  and 
the  dommion  over  matter  he  would  conquer.  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere 
causas  is  the  sentiment  of  every  man.  This  general  use  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  happiness  consequent  on  the  right  use,  is  strictly  analogous 
to  that  ^neral  use  of  the  corporeal  organs  which  constitutes  the  sum  of 
life,  and  is,  when  normally  carried  on,  the  source  of  the  feeling  of  corporeal 
happiness. 

I*he  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence,  as  a  constructive  agent,  aims  not 
at  the  good  only — to  tZ ;  ever  conjoined  therewith  is  the  beautiful — t6  icaXor. 
In  the  conscious  mind  this  aim  at  the  beautiful  becomes  a  desire,  when  the 
vesicular  neurine  is  appropriately  evolved.  Hence  it  is  that  amongst  the 
special  intellectual  pleasures  of  which  man  is  capable  of  feeling,  are  those 
derived  from  the  fine  arts — namely,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  formative  arts  generally.  These  arts  bcmg  practised  Dy  the  unconscious 
mind  in  the  construction  of  organisms,  and  in  the  instincts  of  lower  animals, 
they  present  the  best  subjects  for  comparison  and  elucidation.  Perhaps  the 
human  form  may  be  reasonably  assumed  as  the  form  the  contemplation  of 
which  (when  perfect)  gives  the  highest  intellectual  pleasure.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered under  two  aspects,  first  as  constructed  by  the  principle  of  intelligence ; 
secondly,  as  constructed  by  man.  According  to  the  doctrine  I  wish  to  esta- 
blish, the  psychical  substrata  (the  work  of  the  unconscious  mind),  by  and 

Jacobi,  Bouterweck,  Neeb,  Kbppen,  Ancillon,  and  many  other  metaphysicians, 
who  have  adopted  and  defended  Uie  exprenBions.  In  fact.  Instinct  has  been  for 
ages  familiarized  as  a  philoRophical  term  in  the  sense  in  question — that  is,  in  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  intellectual  and  moral  ....  In  a  moral 
relation,  as  a  name  for  the  natural  tendencies  to  virtue,  it  was  familiarly  employed 
even  by  the  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  century  ....  and  in  the  seventeenth  it 
had  become,  in  &ct,  their  usual  appellation." 

*  There  is  an  adjnirable  little  work  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  would  specially 
refer  the  reader,  and  the  more  earnestly  because  its  value  is  not  generally  known 
— Sir  John  Forbes'  "Happiness  in  Kelation  to  Work  and  Knowledge:  an  In- 
troductory Lecture,"  &c.     Smith,  £lder,  and  CTo.,  Comhill;  or  Churchill. 
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through  which  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  is  felt  and  perceived,  will  be  cor- 
relative with  the  constructive  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  unconscious  prin- 
dple  of  intelligence  (or  nature,  as  it  is  usually  designated) ;  so  that  when  the 
visual  impression  of  a  perfect  human  form  reaches  substrata  perfectly  evolved, 
there  is  con^ruity  between  the  latter  and  the  former ;  and  the  resulting  chuiges 
in  the  consciousness  in  reference  to  the  visual  object  are  accompanied  by  that 
change  in  the  consciousness  termed  pleasure.  The  same  doctrine  applies 
eaually  to  all  artistic  impressions  derivea  from  the  results  of  true  formative  art, 
wnether  seen  in  vases  and  objects  of  virtii,  or  in  the  grander  architectural 
products  of  human  genius;  to  all  esthetic  combinations  of  colour;  to  the 
infinite  varietv  of  sweet  concords.  The  recipient  senses  having  an  analogous 
structure,  ana  a  common  function  in  relation  to  consciousness,  the  ideas  that 
enter  the  mind  through  them  have  a  common  relation  to  the  feeling  of 
pleasure. 

These  substrata  will  also  regulate  the  successive  states  of  consciousness  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  intellectual  pleasure,  and  through  them,  therefore,  it 
is  that  the  mina  conceives,  either  instinctively  (as  genius),  or  deductively 
through  knowledge,  correct  conceptions  of  those  objects ;  and  realizing  these 
conceptions,  works  matter  into  artistic  forms,  harmonizes  colour,  or  com- 
bines sounds;  which  results  are  perfect  accordingly  as  they  approach  the 
model  or  archetype  in  the  unconscious  mind. 

The  human  female,  in  the  perfection  of  vouth  and  beauty,  is  to  man  probably 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  pleasuraole,  visual  obje<;t  in  creation.  Often, 
doubtless,  the  artistic  feeling  of  pleasure  is  associated  with  the  instinctive 
feeling :  but  many  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that  the 
one  is  often  unalloyed  by  the  other ;  and  that  an  abstract  perception  of  the 
beautiful  is  excited  by  tms  example  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  construct- 
ing principle  of  intelligence.  The  physiologist  can  trace  visually  the  formation 
of  tnat  example  from  the  union  of  sperm-cell  and  germ-cell,  constituting  the 
primordial  cell,  to  its  complete  evolution  at  puberty ;  and  he  sees  nothing  more, 
in  any  part  of  the  process  of  formation,  than  a  combination  of  cells,  according 
to  fixed  never-varying  rules^-or,  if  varying,  leading  to  imperfect  results.  To 
him  the  fundamental  form  is  a  hollow  spheroid,  or  cSipsoid,  or  a  combination  of 
such ;  the  fundamental  process  a  constant  combination,  re-combination,  and 
multiplication  of  them.  Now,  the  geometrical  rules  by  which  these  histolo- 
gical elements  are  finally  combined  together,  or  collated,  by  the  unconscious 
mind  into  a  form  of  beauty,  appear  to  nave  been  determined  by  Mr.  Hay,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  has  been  sedulously  labouring  for  many  years  past  to  elaborate 
the  true  principles  of  beauty  informative  and  decorative  art,  just  as  the  geome- 
trical rules  by  which  the  bee  constructs  its  hexagonal  cells  have  been  determined 
by  Maclaurin.  These  rules  are  based  on  a  law  of  harmonic  ratio,  "  identical," 
Mr.  Hay  remarks,  "  with  that  by  which,  through  the  organs  of  hearing,  the 
mind  is  aesthetically  impressed  with  one  of  the  most  refined  and  delightful 
emotions  which  mere  sensation  is  capable  of  exciting,  and  on  which  are  neces- 
sarily based  the  fundamental  principles  of  musical  comix)sition."  Mr.  Hay 
lays  down,  as  his  first  position,  that  the  eye  is  infiuenceu  in  its  estimation  of 
spaces  by  a  simplicity  of  proportion,  similar  to  that  which  guides  the  ear  in  its 
appreciation  of  sounos ;  and,  as  his  second,  that  the  eye  is  guided  by  direction 
ratner  than  by  distance,  just  as  the  ear  is  guided  by  number  rather  than  mag- 
nitude of  vibrations.  The  basis  of  his  theory  is  simply  this : — "  That  a  figure 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  same  degree  as  its  fundamental  angles  bear  to 
each  other  the  same  proportions  that  the  vibrations  bear  to  one  another  in  the 
common  chord  of  music."  As  to  these  vibrations,  we  quote  Mr.  Hay  on  the 
sounds  of  the  monochord. 

"This  i»  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  string  of  given  length  stretched  between 
two  bridges  standing  upon  a  graduated  scale.     Suppose  this  string  to  be  stretched 
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until  its  tension  is  such,  that  when  drawn  a  little  to  a  side,  and  suddenly  let  go, 
it  would  vibrate  at  the  rate  of  sixty-four  vibrations  in  a  second  of  time,  producing, 
to  a  certain  distance  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  a  series  of  pulsations  of  the 
same  frequency.  These  pulsations  will  communicate  through  the  ear  the  musical 
note  literally  signified  by  C,  which  would,  therefore,  be  the  fundamental  note  of 
such  a  string.  Now,  immediately  after  the  string  is  thus  put  into  vibratory 
motion,  it  spontaneously  divides  itself  into  two  equal  parts,  the  vibrations  of  each 
of  which  occurring  with  a  double  frequency — namely,  128  in  a  second  of  time, 
and  consequently  producing  a  note  doubly  acute  in  pitch,  although  much  weaker 
as  to  intensity  or  loudness  ;  that  it  will  then,  while  performing  these  two  series  of 
vibrations,  divide  itself  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  vibrating  with  the  frequency 
triple  that  of  the  whole  string — that  is,  performing  192  vibrations  in  a  second  of 
time,  and  producing  a  note  corresponding  in  increase  of  acuteness,  but  still  less 
intense  than  the  former ;  and  that  this  continues  to  take  place  in  the  arithmetical 
progression  of  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Simultaneous  vibrations,  a^eeably  to  the  same  law 
of  progression,  which,  however,  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  primes  than  the  num- 
bers 2,  3,  5,  and  7,  are  easily  excited  upon  any  stringed  instrument,  even  by  the 
lightest  possible  touch.     The  musical  sounds  thus  naturally  produced  are  called 

the  Harmonics The  musical  note  produced  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 

whole  length  of  such  a  string  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  called  (C),  and  is,  con- 
sequently, the  fundamental  note  or  tonic  to  which  all  that  follow  in  forming  a 
scale  must  refer.  The  note  produced  by  half  of  the  string  is  the  first  harmonic^ 
and  is  called  the  superior  octave  to  the  fundamental  note."* 

Now  all  solid  bodies  are  referred  to  plane  figures  upon  the  retina,  and  are 
bounded  either  by  curves  or  right  lines.  If  by  the  latter,  their  outlines  are 
portions  of  rectilinear  figures ;  if  the  former,  of  circles,  ellipses,  &c.  Each 
rectilinear  plane  figure  has  a  curvilinear  figure  that  belongs  to  it — ^that  is,  a 
figure  whicn  may  be  symmetrically  inscribed  within  it ;  and  since  every  rectili- 
near figure  may  be  reduced  to  a  triangle,  and  a  triangle  is  measured  by  its 
smallest  angle,  so  also  may  curvilinear  figures  be  measured  by  the  angles  of  the 
rectilinear  ngure  to  which  they  belong.  The  theory  of  the  pleasing  in  form 
being  "  that  the  division  of  space  into  an  exact  number  otequal  parts^  will 
eesthetically  affect  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  division  of  the  time  of  vibration  in  music  into  an  exact  number  of 
equal  parts  aesthetically  affects  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,"  it 
follows,  that  the  first  step  in  demonstration  is  to  show  the  correlation  between 
the  fundamental  notes  and  fundamental  «/mz(^«.  Two  straight  lines  cutting  each 
other — that  is  to  say,  a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  line — form  at  their  junction 
a  right  angle ;  and  if  tuey  be  equal  in  lei^h,  and  tlieir  points  be  joined  by  a 
curved  line,  equally  distant  at  all  points  of  the  curve  from  the  angle  of  iunction, 
the  curve  measures  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  or  90°.  The  an^le  (a  right  angle)  is  there- 
fore an  angle  of  90°.  This  (quarter  circle  corresponds  to  tne  monochord  in 
Mr.  Hay's  theory,  and  is  divided  by  him  in  the  same  numerical  ratio  that  the 
vibrating  monochord  divides  itself,  as  just  explained ;  the  result  being  a  series 
of  rectilinear  and  their  corresponding  curvilinear  figures,  measured  by  the 
angles  thus  produced,  correlative  with  the  fundamental  notes.  When  the 
piuts  or  vibrations  that  constitute  a  musical  sound  are  multiples  of  the  funda- 
mental number  by  2,  4,  8,  &c.,  they  are  called  tonics  ;  by  3,  6,  12,  &c.,  domi- 
nants ;  by  5,  10,  iO,  &c.,  mediants ,  by  7,  14,  28,  &c.,  sub-tonics.  So  in  plane 
figures.  Divisions  by  2,  4,  &c.,  ffive  tonic  angles ;  by  3,  6,  &c.,  dominant 
angles ;  by  5,  10,  &c.,  mediant  angles ;  by  7,  14,  &c.,  angles  of  the  seventh 
degree,  or  fundamental  discord.  These  angles  may  be  also  represented  by 
figures,  thus :  90°  being  taken  as  1,  an  angle  of  45°  is  an  angle  of  i :  30°  of  \ ; 
22°30':i;  18°  of  J,  and  so  on.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sade  of  harmoniod 
angles  exactly  corresponding  to  a  scale  of  harmonical  notes ;  tliis  Mr.  Hay 


1851. 


'  The  Geometric  Beauty  of  the  Human  Figure  Defined,"  &c.,  4to,  pp.  6,  7. 
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gives.*  The  tonic,  dominant,  and  mediant  notes  produce,  when  combined,  the 
most  beautiful  hwinony ;  correlativelY,  the  ^metrical  figures  and  forms  of 
which  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  and  the  mediant  angles  are  the  primary  ele- 
ments, are  also  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind.  These  views  Mr.  Hay  applies 
to  the  Parthenon,  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  to  flowers,  and  to  the  human  form. 
Illustrations  of  these  are  given  in  the  last-quoted  work.  His  views  have  also 
reference  to  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  intellectual  pleasure  derived  through 
the  senses,  quoting  as  to  this  principle  a  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  thus 
expressed :  **  I  am  inclined  to  believe  some  general  laws  of  the  Creator  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  the  agreeable  or  unpleasing  of  all  our  senses ;  at  least, 
the  supposition  does  not  derogate  from  the  wisdom  or  power  of  God,  and  seems 
hi^y  consonant  to  the  simplicity  of  the  macrocosm  in  general" 

To  construct  the  human  female  form  in  perfect  proportion,  Mr.  Hay  takes 
the  first  eleven  harmonic  angles  as  they  arise  consecutively  from  a  division  of  the 
right  an^le,  which  he  adopts  as  the  fundamental  angle,  and  combines  them 
geometrically.  First  he  lets  fall  a  perpendicular  line,  representing  the  height 
of  the  figure  to  be  constructed,  ana  from  this  line  draws  his  angles,  accordmg 
to  a  system  only  to  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  his  treatises.  The  curves 
of  the  figure  are  portions  of  circles  and  ellipses,  whose  angles  of  inclination  are 
simply  those  of  i,  \,  i,  ^,  J.    The  following  is  Mr.  Hay's  summary  : 

"  let.  That  on  a  given  line  the  figure  is  developed  as  to  its  principal  pointR 
entirely  by  lines  drawn  either  from  the  extremities  of  this  line,  or  from  some 
obvious  and  determined  localities.  2nd.  That  the  angles  which  these  Mnea  make 
with  the  given  line,  are  all  simple  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  some  given  funda- 
mental angle,  or  bear  to  it  a  proportion  admissible  under  the  most  simple  relations, 
such  as  those  which  constitute  the  scale  of  music.  3rd.  That  the  contour  mav  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  ellipses  of  the  same  simple  angles  ;  and  fourth  that  these 
ellipses  like  the  lines,  are  inclined  to  the  first  given  line  by  angles  which  are  simple 

multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  given  fundamental  angle Thus  there  is  a 

perfect  harmony  of  combination  in  its  proportions,  associated  with  as  perfect  a  har- 
mony of  succession  in  its  beautifully  undulated  outline,  the  curves  of  which  rise  and 
fall  in  ever  varying  degree,  and  melt  harmoniously  into  one  another  like  the  notes 
of  a  pleasing  me'ody.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  that  the  scientific  investigations 
.  of  the  anatomist  have  proved,  that  in  the  fitness  of  its  parts  the  construction  of  the 
human  frame  exhibits  the  closest  approximation  in  nature  to  a  perfect  development 
of  mechanical  science,  and  that  similar  investigations  of  the  physiologist  have 
proved  that  the  processes  by  which  it  is  sustained  in  vital  energy  exhibit  Uie  closest 
approximation  in  nature  to  a  perfect  development  of  chemical  science,  it  cannot  in 
anv  way  be  surprising  to  find  that,  in  like  manner,  and  agreeably  to  a  definite  and 
acknowledged  law,  the  beauty  of  its  form  discloses  the  nearest  approximation  in 
nature  to  a  perfect  development  of  the  science  of  sesthetics."t 

Through  Mr.  Hay's  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  woodcut,  with  the 
angles  upon  it,  from  a  drawing  taken  by  Mr.  Houston,  E.S.A.,  of  a  Scottish 
female  employed  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Life  Academy  as  a  model.  All  the 
points  of  this  figure  correspond,  except  the  hands,  which  are  a  little  larger 
(probably  from  hard  work  J,  and  the  waist,  which  has  evidently  been  compressed 
bv  stays,  with  the  theoretical  figure.  The  real  variation  is  in  the  national  high 
cneek-bones  and  broad  Scottish  face  of  the  living  modcL  Professors  Kelland 
and  Goodsir  also  assisted  Mr.  Hay  in  carefully  measuring  six  living  models, 
the  classic  statue  known  as  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  another  as  the  Venus 
of  Melos.     The  results  corresponded  so  closely  with  the  theory  as  to  leave 

♦  *'  The  Orthographic  Beauty  of  the  Parthenon,"  p.  21 ;  also,  "The  Geometric 
Beauty  of  the  Human  Figure  Defined  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  System  of  .^£sthetic 
Proportion."    Appendix. 

t  "  The  Natural  Principles  of  Beauty  as  Developed  in  the  Human  Figure^"  by 
D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.,  p.  23. 
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DO  doubt  of  its  accuracy  as  to  the  livinff  model,  and  to  render  it  probable  that 
a  similar  system  constituted  the  basis  of  artistic  education  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.* 

Fitness,  strength,  and  beauty,  are  combined  in  the  constructions  of  the  uncon- 
sciously constructing  principle  of  intelligence ;  these  are  the  objects  to  be  umed 
at  in  architectural  ana  the  other  formative  arts.  In  one  of  his  recent  worksf 
Mr.  Hay  demonstrates,  by  numerous  measurements,  that  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful structures  of  antiauity,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  was  constructed  on 
geometrical  harmonies  identical  with  those  according  to  which  the  perfect 
human  figure  is  developed  or  formed.  The  right  angle  (90°)  is  the  fundamental 
tonic ;  twcing  this  as  the  key-note,  Mr.  Hay  theoretically  re-constructs  that 
grand  architectural  harmony  throughout  all  its  details ;  and  then  shows  that 
the  actual  measurements  correspond  suflBciently  near  to  the  theoretical  to  de- 
monstrate their  identity. 

In  the  application  of  geometrical  ratio  to  architecture,  Mr.  Hay  has  had 
numerous  predecessors ;  it  is  in  selecting  angular  proportion  as  the  basis  of 
his  harmonic  system,  instead  of  linear,  and  in  applying  his  principles  to  cur- 
Tilincar  as  well  as  rectilinear  figures  (especially  the  composite  ellipse),  that  he 
differs  from  them.  Nevertheless,  the  geometrical  harmonies  derived  from  linear 
proportions  have  an  extensive  application,  especially  to  Gotliic  architecture.  In 
these  the  three  primary  forms — tne  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  the 
pentagon — are  fundamental  figures. 

Mr.  Griffith  (who  has  illustrated  this  theory)  terms  the  governing  figure  in 
his  system  of  numerical  rectilinear  ratio,  the  kleit  (itXcir,  clavisj  key),  out  he 
draws  his  analogies  from  chromatics  rather  than  acoustics,  and  makes  his  three 
primary  forms  analogous  to  the  three  primary  colours — yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
The  system  not  on^^  evolves  all  the  ornamental  details  as  well  as  the  ground- 
plan,  out  also  the  greatest  strength  and  elevation ;  for  the  same  geometrical 
lines  which  dictate  the  latter  '*  indicate  the  direction  of  all  the  thrusts  or 
forces,  and  their  sundry  workings.''^  The  ratios  in  the  rectilinear  system 
are  the  same  as  in  the  angular ;  and  curvilinear  figures  are  dcducible  from  the 
rectilinear. 

In  another  work,  published  in  1845,  entitled  "The  Natural  System  of  Archi- 
tecture," in  which  tne  theory  is  applied  to  both  Greek  and  Gothic  structures, 
Mr.  Griffith  examines  and  delineates  the  geometrical  proportions  of  the  follow- 
ing Greek  temples  (amongst  others),  the  Parthenon,  Erechthcion,  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Teos,  of  .Themis  at  Khamnus,  and  of  Theseus.  Amongst  the 
Gothic  structures  are  York  and  five  other  English  cathedrals  ;  and  the  Temple 
Church  and  King's  College  Chapel,  amongst  minor  examples.  Writers  since 
Griffith  have  also  taken  up  this  subject,  but  on  the  same  principles.  We  may 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurme,  occurring  during 
consciousness,  have  a  definite  relation  to  geometry  and  dynamics. 

The  views  just  advanced  apply  exclusively  to  the  absolutely  beautiful  and 
true.  Pleasure  may  be  derived,  nowever,  from  that  which  is  relatively  beauti- 
ful and  true ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  common  source  of  our  pleasure. 
All  special  substrata,  acquired  either  by  inheritance  or  by  the  external  relations 
of  the  individual,  do  modify  the  states  of  consciousness  by  the  changes  going 
on  within  them,  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  reach  them.  To  the  former 
belong  secret,  "  occult,"  or  mysterious  sympathies ;  to  the  latter  the  pleasures 

*  In  another  and  earlier  work  (1849),  entitled  "  On  the  Science  of  those  Propor- 
tions by  which  the  Human  Head  and  Countenance,  as  represented  in  Woriu  of 
Ancient  Greek  Art,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Ordinary  Nature, **  4to,  Mr. 
Hay  treats  fully  of  this  subject. 

t  "  The  Orthographic  Beauty  of  the  Parthenon  referred  to  a  Law  of  Nature." 
1853. 

X  "Ancient  Gothic  Cliurches,  their  Proportions  and  Chromatics."  By  William 
P.  Griffith,  Architect.     Part  IL  p.  21. 
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of  memory.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  forei^  land  to  hear  the  familiar  language  of 
home  is  a  delight,  or  even  to  expenence  any  impressions  associated  with 
pleasurable  feelings  felt  at  home,  it  is  in  confounding  these  different  sources 
of  pleasure,  indeed,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  true  system  of  aesthetics  and 
a  sound  philosophy  of  morals  exists. 

Having  thus  snomi  the  instinctive  nature  and  origin  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  I  shall  now  illustrate  their  instinctive  action.  It  has  been  seen  that 
acquired  knowledge  is  no  essential  part  of  instinct  generally,  neither  is  it  of 
these  faculties  when  working  instinctively.  That  which  is  necessary  is  a  full 
development  of  the  psychical  substrata  appropriate  to  each,  or  phrenologically 
the  cerebral  "  organ."  Persons  endowed  with  these,  and  who  nave  put  them 
into  action  so  as  to  evolve  results,  are  known  by  the  term  Oenius.  Functional 
activity  is,  however,  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  artistic  conceptions  there 
must  DC  the  power  to  represent  either  to  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Most  men  who 
observe  the  working  of  their  own  minds,  are  cognizant  of  a  jpower  to  conceive 
far  beyond  a  power  to  execute ;  whether  it  be  to  clothe  their  ideas  in  appro- 
priate language,  with  due  rhythmical  cadence  (of  which  poetry  is  but  one  form), 
or  in  appropnate  combinations  of  musical  sounds,  or  in  the  visual  music  and 
rhythm  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Often  the  power  to  execute  is  greater 
than  the  power  to  conceive ;  thus,  persons  who  know  not  a  musical  note,  will 
play  on  the  piano  any  tune  which  they  have  heard  once  or  twice.  Mozart  is  an 
example  of  true  musical  genius.  Wnen  only  four  jrears  old  he  began  to  write 
music  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  musical  composition,  although 
he  had  not  been  instructed  in  them.  In  after  life  he  wrote  music  because, 
to  adopt  his  own  expression,  he  could  not  help  it.  So  it  was  with  an  eminent 
Englisn  poet : 

"I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.* 

An  illustration  of  the  instinctive  working  of  the  numerical  faculty  may  be 
added,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  generally  applicable.  Mr.  Roby,  a  banker 
at  Kochdale,  played,  sang,  compose^  and  was  an  amateur  painter.  His  most 
developed  intellectual  instinct  however,  was  his  powers  of  calculation,  in  which 
he  was  superior  to  Bidder,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  calculator  this  country 
ever  produced.  His  widow  states  in  his  published  "  Remains,"  edited  by  her : 
"  If  a  double  column,  twenty  figures  in  each  row,  or  a  cube  of  six,  were  placed  before 
him,  he  would  tell  the  sum  as  soon  as  his  eye  could  read  the  figures.  He  arrived 
at  the  result  without  g^ing  through  the  ordinary  process ;  he  saw  it  at  a  elanoe. 
If,  as  was  rarely  the  case,  owing  to  a  passing  fit  of  dulness,  or  a  momentary  distrac- 
tion of  thought,  he  failed  to  see  the  sum  at  once,  he  was  rather  slow  than  otherwise 
in  doing  it  by  the  ordinary  mode." 


*  Much  knowledge  might  be  gained  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  instinctive 
working  of  these  faculties.  The  following  is  an  interesting  fact  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  statements ;  it  is  from  the  "  Diary  of  Moore,"  the  poet  (edited 
by  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol  ii.  p.  237) :  **  Dined  at  Power's,  to  meet  Bishop,  the  com- 
poser, who  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  musical  genius  England  can  boast  of  at 
present.  .  .  .  The  omission  of  the  seventh  and  fourth,  he  says,  is  the  characteristic 
of  natural  music  ;  has  often  found,  when  he  has  been  wandering  vrildly  through  the 
mountains  of  Walen,  and  has  sung  away  without  thinking  what  he  sang,  that  he  has 
invariably  detected  himself  omitting  the  seventh  and  fourth."  The  following  entry 
is  also  interesting,  at  p.  341 :  "  Dined  with  Power,  to  meet  Bishop .  He  men- 
tioned a  good  story  to  prove  how  a  musician's  ear  requires  the  extreme  seventh  to 
be  resolved.  Sebastian  Bach,  one  morning  getting  out  of  bed  for  some  purpose,  ran 
his  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  as  he  passed,   but  when  he  returned  to  bed 

foundhe  could  not  sleep At  length  he  recollected  that  the  last  chord  he 

struck  was  that  of  the  seventh  ;  he  got  up  again,  resolved  it»  and  then  went  to  bed 
and  slept  as  comfortably  as  he  could  desire. " 
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The  preceding  series  of  arguments  and  illustrations  have  brought  the  subject 
to  the  point  from  whence  it  was  commenced — ^namely,  the  unconscious  or  reflex 
action  of  the  cerebrum.  Perhaps  enoug;h  has  been  stated  to  establish  these 
two  prime  truths, — 1.  That  the  unconsciously  working  principle  of  inteUigenoe 
manifested  in  the  construction  and  instincts  of  vegetables  and  of  anima!&,  is 
identical  with  the  unconsciously  working  principle  of  intelligence  manifested  in 
the  construction  and  functions  of  the  human  cerebrum ;  2.  That  the  human 
mind  is  none  other  than  this  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence  individual- 
ized, become  cognizant  thereby  of  its  own  working  in  the  cerebrum,  and 
deriving  its  ideas  from  its  own  constructive  or  material  changes  in  the  organ  of 
mind.  To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  unity  of  origin  and  action  of  the  two 
forms  of  intelligence,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  practical  uses,  I 
will  now  add  some  further  illustrations,  taking  the  intellectual  instincts  as  a 
atarting-point. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful,  in  connexion  with  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
is  a  farauiar  fact  to  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher.  In  man  it  is  first  felt 
IJghtlv  with  the  complete  evolution  of  the  system,  and  when  he  is  become 
capable  of  reproducing  the  species :  just  as,  at  tne  same  stage  of  evolution,  his 
beauty  is  most  perfect.  No  idea  of  the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence  is 
more  universal  than  this.  In  many  of  the  phanerogamous  plants  the  period  of 
formation  of  the  primordial  cell  (or  union  or  sperm-cell  and  germ-oell — ^fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovum)  is  marked  by  a  display  of  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  colour 
in  the  appendages  to  the  sexual  organs,  whicn  it  is  man's  highest  ambition  to 
rival  successfully.  These  appendages  are  formed  out  of  what  are  the  analogues 
of  the  male  organs.  In  the  insect-world,  the  brief  period  of  fertilization  is  also 
the  period  of  perfect  development ;  in  some  of  these,  as  the  Lepidoptera,  there 
is  a  gorgjeous  decoration  of  the  animal,  and  more  particularly  in  the  male.  In 
fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  puberty  is  also  characterized  by  the  development  of 
ornaments  more  or  less  striking,  but  more  especiallv  on  the  male ;  scales  brightly 
coloured,  gorgeous  feathers  {i&  in  humming-birds,  and  the  Gallinaceie),  and 
horns,  manes,  beards,  are  of  this  kind.  In  the  human  female,  the  hair,  the 
mammaB,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat,  are  undoubtedly  analogous  structures.  The 
conscious  mind  displays  in  man  a  similar  law  of  action ;  the  gay  attire  of  the 
lover,  and  the  elories  of  bridal  dress  and  decoration,  are  out  evolutions  df 
the  same  great  iaea  of  the  unconscious  mind. 

While  tniis  in  creation  the  outward  form  is  esthetically  a  unity,  so  also  are 
minor  sources  of  sensation.  Many  animals  are  attracted  by  scents  developed 
during  reproductive  activity — insects,  fishes,  and  mammals,  not  excepting  man ; 
it  is  during  this  period  that  flowering  plants  give  off  their  sweets.  Sounds^  of 
a  more  or  less  musical  character,  are  emitted  by  insects,  birds,  and  mammals, 
during  the  same  period — ^perhaps  almost  exclusively  by  the  males;  in  this 
respect  the  analogy  (as  to  plants  and  the  lower  animal  forms)  is  defective.  In 
man,  the  taste  for  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arts,  is  only 
fully  developed  with  the  evolution  of  the  reproductive  organs,  while  it  is 
exalted  as  to  one  of  these  by  their  special  activity.  The  b^lad  "to  his  mis- 
tress' eye-brow"  of  the  lover,  is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  song  of  the 
cicada,  or  of  the  male  song-bird. 

I  have  given  a  practic^  application  to  these  views  in  an  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  and  origin  ot  hysterical  affections,  and  to  this  work  I  would 
refer  the  reader.*  If  tlie  instmcts  of  man,  and  vegetables,  and  animaLs,  be 
collated  in  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  species,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  every  kind  of  both  ssthetic  imd  constructive  art, 
in  every  form  of  organism. 

Ordinary  dreaming,  somnambulism,  clairvoyance,  delirium  of  every  sort^  in- 

*  *<  A  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.*'    LongmaDs  and  Co. 
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saiiity,  and  other  forms  of  disordered  cerebral  action,  are  important  changes  in 
the  states  of  the  consciousness  in  reference  to  the  representative  faculty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  changes  have  their  correlative  chanecs  ui 
the  vesicular  neurine  itself,  although  the  demonstration  is  not  easy.  In  the 
action  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  opium,  Indian  hemp,  &c.,  on  the  olood,  and, 
through  the  blood,  on  the  cerebral  tissue,  we  have,  however,  an  undeniable 

Sroof  that  there  are  instances  in  which  these  changes  in  the  consciousness  do 
epend  upon  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  vesicular  neurine,  for  the  invariable 
connexion  of  antecedent  and  consequent  is  most  clearly  made  out  in  reference 
to  these.  It  is  a  doctrine  generally  entertained,  that  narcotic  poisons  have 
each  a  special  action  upon  special  portions  of  the  encephalon ;  but  I  think 
there  is  considerable  doubt  to  what  extent,  at  least,  this  should  be  admitted. 
The  difference  may  be  rather  in  the  mode  of  action  than  the  locality  selected ; 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  poisons  must  necessarily  affect  the  vesi- 
cular neurine  so  as  to  alter  the  states  of  the  consciousness.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (if  the  proposition  I  have  advanced  be  granted — 
namely,  that  the  function  of  the  nerve-cells  is  only  the  result  of  a  specialization 
and  evolution  of  a  more  general  function  inherent  in  all  ceUs),  that  the  latter 
participate  with  the  former  in  the  changes  which  the  so-called  narcotic  poisons 
induce.  That  this  is  so  with  some  of  them  is  undeniable,  and  I  wiU  proceed 
to  show  this  with  reference  to  opium,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  (in  opposition  to  our  empiricd  knowledge)  by  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  drug  should  be  regulated. 

The  first  result  of  the  action  of  opium  on  the  tissues  is  to  exalt  the  feeling 
of  corporeal  well-being;  it  is,  therefore,  congous  with  the  normal  action  of 
those  tissues.  Its  power  of  actually  sustaining  the  vit^l  powers  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  use  made  of  it  by  messengers  and  others  in  the  East,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  horses,  when  they  nave  to  undergo  prolonged  labour  with 
little  sustenance.  Acting  upon  the  organs  of  self -consciousness  and  thought, 
it  again  exalts  the  feeling  ot  pleasure  m  connexion  with  their  action  and  the 
states  of  consciousness  arising  therefrom.  To  the  wounded  spirit  it  is  de- 
scribed, by  one  who  tried  it  largely,  "  as  an  assuaging  balm ;"  and  as  building 
out  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain,  "  cities  and  temples  beyond  the  art  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles — ^beyond  the  splendour  of  Babylon  and  Hekatompylos." 
Now  this  being  the  action  of  opium  upon  tissues  wherein  consciousness  plays, 
we  may  infer  that  it  has  an  analogous  action  on  tissues  apart  therefrom ;  and 
this  experience  shows  to  be  the  case,  for  there  is  perhaps  no  remedy  which 
more  facilitates  a  return  to  normal  action  in  those  tissues  when  the  seat  of 
sloughing  wounds,  or  when  the  vital  reaction  is  below  par,  than  opium.  So, 
also,  when  the  nutrition  or  vital  action  of  the  vesicular  neurine  is  imperfect 
from  like  causes,  as  in  asthenic  neuralgia,  the  various  forms  of  melancholia 
(especially  those  connected  with  excessive  use  or  action  of  the  organ),  and  the 
asthenic  forms  of  delirium  and  delirious  mania,  opium  is  the  most  certain 
medicinal  agent.  Those  who  have  studied  these  varied  uses  of  opium  empiri- 
cally, will  recognise  the  justice  of  these  statements  as  to  its  widely-different 
therapeutic  applications,  and  will  readily  understand  that  the  common  link 
which  binds  them  together  in  one  therapeutic  category,  is  the  unity  of  function 
of  cells  in  relation  to  the  predetermined  arrangemcnts'of  the  unconscious  mind. 
The  irritability  of  a  chromcally  inflamed  mucous  surface,  and  the  irritability  of 
a  nerve  or  sensorial  centre,  are  not  essentially  different  pathologically ;  on  each, 
opium  acts  medicinally  in  a  way  also  not  essentijdly  different.  I  would  call 
special  attention  to  this  point  in  my  system,  as  one  of  exceeding  value  in  the- 
rapeutics, for  if  that  system  be  well-founded,  we  can  interpret  the  so-called 
vital  phenomena  by  those  which  involve  consciousness,  and  vice  versa;  for  the 
latter  being  nothing  more  than  the  workings  of  the  unconscious  soul  reaching 
the  consciousness  through  a  special  apparatus  evolved  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
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works  of  tlic  unconscious  soul  not  reaching  the  consciousness,  being  vital  phe- 
nomena, the  one  can  be  substituted  for  the  other  in  our  inquiries,  so  far  as  the 
bio-chemical  changes  in  the  tissues  are  involved. 

I  had  intended  to  have  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  WiU  (a  state  of  self- 
consciousness)  by  an  applic4ition  of  these  views  to  the  phenomena  of  motion  in 
Organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  this  must  form  a  subject  for  further 
and  separate  inquinr.  As  to  the  doctrines  advanced,  I  may  hie  permitted  to 
say,  that  they  really  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  a  general  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  are  therefore  of  necessity  presented  in  a  fragmentarf 
shape.  In  thus  opening  out  a  new  and  altogether  uninvestigated  series  of  related 
phenomena,  I  thmk  it  right  to  make  some  remarks  which  may  be  of  use  in  ex- 
plaining my  views  and  guiding  the  thinker  and  observer. 

I  have  constantly  mme  use  of  the  term  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence 
or  mind.  By  that  term  I  mean  simply  to  designate  that  principle  of  intelligence 
which  is  manifested  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  and  whether  cosmic  or  organic,  in  virtue  of  which  all  things  tend  to 
Grood.  It  is  a  principle,  according  to  my  views,  as  universally  operative,  as 
devoid  of  personality,  and  as  certain  ana  definite  in  its  laws  of  action  as  the 
force  of  gravity,  ana  is  the  primary  and  essential  element  of  the  conscious 
mind.  I  term  it  the  nnconscious  mind  because  to  us  it  so  appears  to  be  in 
its  operation  in  organisms ;  for  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  great  creative  Intelligence,  yet  the  laws  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  forbid  us  to  investigate  its  rwations  to  the  Deity,  since  these  are 
clearly  oeyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  observation  and  experiment.  Like 
the  force  of  gravity,  it  is  a  property  of  matter,  and  like  it,  probably  dependent 
upon  an  immediate  volition  of  the  Deity.  Speculations  as  to  its  nature  and 
relations  have  been  current  in  every  age,  and  need  not  be  multiplied  now.  It 
has  been  conceived  to  be  God  himself ;  a  doctrine  which  has  constituted  the 
foundation  of  Pantheistic  and  analogous  systems  of  theology ;  or  under  the 
term  Nature,  it  has  occupied  the  place  of  the  Deity  in  Atheistic  systems ;  or  in 
Deistie  systems,  has  been  viewed  as  a  special  moral  agent.  In  Cosmogony,  it 
has  been  considered  as  a  h^lozoic  principle  animating  the  world,  as  if  the  latter 
were  an  animal ;  or,  in  relation  to  natural  history  and  physiology,  has  been 
considered  as  tlie  anima,  plastic  nature  (Cudworth),  the  Archaus,  the  vital 
principle,  the  vis  nercosay  &c.  All  these  speculations  I  wish  to  avoid,  pre- 
ferring to  investigate  its  laws  of  action  through  its  phenomena :  these  are  two- 
fold :  the  changes  it  operates  in  matter,  in  reference  to  the  ends  it  has  in  view, 
as  manifested  by  phenomena ;  and  the  changes  in  the  states  of  the  conscioasness, 
consequent  on  those  material  changes.  When  these  laws  have  been  deter- 
mined and  settled,  in  part  at  least,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  determine  more 
satisfactorily  than  hitherto,  the  relations  of  the  self-conscious  mind  to 
organization,  the  nature  of  Truth,  and  the  limits  of  moral  responsibDity ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  establish  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy  <hi 
a  more  definite  basis. 

I  have  repeatedly  used  the  t^rm  psychical  substrata.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  a  certain  material  arrangement  of  cells  or  their  elements  only,  but 
such  an  arrangement  that  a  fixed  order  of  successional  changes,  or  plan  of 
action,  may  be  unpresscd  upon  them.  Thus  each  primordial  or  embiyonic 
cell  has  its  psychicid  substrata,  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a  continuous  series 
of  successional  changes  in  a  fixed,  pi-edetermined  order,  and  according  to  a 
fixed  plan.  So,  also,  in  those  cell-masses  (or  vesicular  neurine)  appropriate  to 
specisd  ideas,  there  are  psychical  substrata,  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a 
constant  construction  of  new  cells,  corresponding  to  those  new  states  of  the 
consciousness  comprised  under  the  general  term  development  of  ideas,  the 
ideas  being  developed  and  the  new  cells  constructed  according  to  a  fixed 
and  predetermined  law  of  development.     The  substrata  have  potential  pro- 
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pcrties — ^that  is  to  say,  they  contaiii  the  germs  of  further  and  indefinite  series 
of  future  changes,  as  well  as  properties  in  actual  use  in  relation  to  the  external 
world. 


ON  THE  POLICY  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  LIMITS  AT  PRESENT 
IMPOSED  BY  LAW  ON  THE  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
MADAEEN. 

BY  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ.,  LL.B., 

Qffke  Inmr  Temple, 

(Bead  befbre  the  **  Jaridieal  Society,'*  4th  June.  1855.) 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our 
readers  2k  strictly  legal  view  of  the  subject  of  Criminal  Insanity  from  the 
pen  of  an  acute  and  accomplished  writer.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  an  opportunity  of  reprinting  from  Part  I.  of  the  papers  of  the  "  JlT* 
KiDiCAL  Society"  Mr.  Stephen's  valuable  essay.  He  has  considered 
the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  a  jurist,  a  scholar,  philosopher,  and  a 
gentleman :  we  are  bound  to  confess  thus  much,  whilst  we  admit  that 
we  dissent  from  many  of  the  propositions  he  has  advanced.  We  re- 
serve for  another  opportunity  an  expression  of  our  critical  objections 
to  the  views  propounded  by  this  writer.  His  essay  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  this  important  subject. 

**It  is  about  twelve  years  since  the  public  attention  was  called  to  the 
consideration  of  tliis  subject  by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drununond  by  Danid 
M*Naughten.  An  impression  prevailed  at  that  period  that  the  impunity 
accorded  to  the  insane  by  the  practice,  if  not  by  the  principles,  of  the  law,  had 
been  carried  further  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy,  the  House  of  Lords  referred  several  questions  to 
the  Judges,  in  answer  to  which  they  delivered  opinions  which  have  since  that 
time  regulated  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Law  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which 
they  related. 

"  The  consistency  and  the  policy  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  law  has  been 
lately  censured  with  great  force  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  in  one  work,  of  the  medical  merits  of  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge,  though  no  one  can  be  blind  to  its  deep  literary  and  philoso- 
phical interest, — I  alluae  to  the  Lcttsomian  Lectures,  lately  puolished  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow, — ^the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  upon  this  subiect  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  which  would  no  doubt  be  well  deserved  if  the  learned 
author  liad  not,  in  my  judmnent  at  least,  fallen  into  some  confusion,  not  indeed 
as  to  the  main  doctrine  ofthe  law,  but  as  to  the  course  and  objects  of  its  pro- 
cedure. 

"Upon  the  question  as  to  what  the  law  is,  there  can  fortunately  be  no 
doubt.  I  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
unanimous  answer  of  fourteen  of  the  Judges  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

*  "  *  Q.  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  when  a 
person  alleged  to  be  afliictcd  with  insane  delusions  respecting  one  or  more  par- 

♦  "  1  Car.  and  Kir.  13i,  185.** 
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ticular  subjects,  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime  (murder, 
for  example),  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence  P' 

"*In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  done  ?* 

"  *  A.  The  jury  ought  to  be  told,  in  all  cases,  that  every  man  is  presumed  to 
be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible  for  his 
crimes,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction ;  and  that,  to  establish 
a  defence  on  the  ^und  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the  partj  accused  was  laoouring  under  such 
a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mmd,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting  the  question  to  the  jury  on 
these  occasions  has  ffcnerdly  been,  whether  the  accused,  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  act,  knew  the  omerence  between  right  and  wrong ;  which  mode,  though 
scarcely  if  ever  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not  we  conceive  so 
accurate,  when  nut  generally  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  with  respect  to 
the  very  act  witn  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  were  to  be  put  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused  solely  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe 
that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  was  essential  in  order  to  lead 
to  a  conviction ;  whereas  the  law  is  administered  upon  the  principle  that  every 
one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it,  without  proof  that  he  does  know 
it.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  whicH  he  ought  not  to 
do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is 
punishable :  and  the  usual  course  therefore  has  been  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  jury,  whether  the  party  accused  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know 
that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was  wrong ;  and  this  course  we  think  b  correct, 
accompanied  with  such  observations  and  explanations  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  may  require.' 

"The  objections  made  to  the  law  so  stated  by  Dr.  F.  Winsloif,  Dr. 
Prichard,  Dr.  Ray,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  are,  as  I  understand  them, 

"  1st.  That  the  law  is  Ruilty  of  inconsistency  in  theoretically  excusing  mad- 
men from  respouBibility  for  their  crimes,  whilst  it  adopts  a  practical '  test  of 
insanity*  whicn  includes  them. 

"2nd.  That  it  propounds  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  questions  in- 
volving metaphysical  knowledge,  couched  in  vague  and  indefinite  l^iguage,  and 
applying  to  a  subject-matter  in  itself  uncertain. 

"In  opposition  to  these  objections,  I  propose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  ex- 

Elain  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  course  adopted 
y  the  law  is  logically  consistent  with  the  rest  of  its  proceedings ;  that  the 
ouestions  which  it  raises  for  the  jury  are  questions  proper  to  be  submitted  to 
tneir  consideration,  and  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  men  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  solve ;  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  adopt  any  course  of  pro- 
ccemiig  which  ,woidd  enlarge  the  immunities  at  present  extended  to  madmen. 

"  I  tnink  that  the  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  by  physicians  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  arises  principally  from  a  misconception  of  the  exact 
nature  of  its  inquiries ;  for  I  fiiid  in  several  books  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
such  phrases  as  'plea  of  insanity,'  and  'legal  test  of  insanity.*  I  find  one 
writer  of  the  greatest  eminence  speaking  of  the  '  rule  of  law,  that  no  man  is 
responsible,  like  a  sane  person,  for  an  act  committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of 
insanity.'*  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mayo,  and  perhaps  of  Dr.  Ray, 
the  medical  writers  with  whose  books  I  can  profess  acquaintance,  seem  to  look 
upon  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  as  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong  as  its  established  legal  cntenon. 
^'I  propose,  then,  to  conjsider  how  far  insanity  is  a  defence  for  alleged  crime. 
♦  "Taylor,  Med.  Jour.  790." 
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and  why  evidence  of  its  existence  in  a  supposed  criminal  is  admissible  in  a 
Court  of  Justice. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  vital  distinction  in  this  matter  has  been  anywhere 
so  clearly  pointed  out  as  in  the  separate  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Judges,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

"'What,*  it  was  asked,  'are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  when  a  person  is  charged  with  a  crime  and  insanity  set  up  as  a  defence?'. 

"  MauUt  J .,  answered — *  The  questions  necessarily  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  are  those  questions  of  fact  which  are  raised  on  tlie  record.  In  a  criminal 
trial  the  question  commonly  is  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?'  The 
jury,  that  is,  arc  to  inquire  into  nothing  which  is  not  in  issue.  They  are  im- 
pannelled  to  decide  certain  questions  oi  fact  in  the  negative  or  affirmative,  and 
nothing  is  admissible  in  evidence  unless  it  tends  to  enable  them  to  answer 
these  questions,  or  some  of  them.  The  questions  arc  raised  by  prosecutor  and 
the  pnsoner.  The  prosecutor  affirming  certain  facts  respecting  the  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  either  confessing  or  denying  them,  or  alleging  some  reason 
why  he  should  neither  confess  nor  deny.  Sucn  denial,  confession,  or  allegation, 
is  the  prisoner's  plea,  and  if  it  raises  a  question  of  fact,  asserted  on  one  side 
and  denied  on  the  other,  the  jury  are  to  decide  it.  First,  then,  madness  is  not 
a  plea.  The  prisoner  does  not  plead  it  as  he  would  plead  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal,  a  former  acquittal  or  conviction,  or  as  he  would  plead  to  the  juris- 
diction. He  gives  it  in  evidence  under  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  So  that  the 
very  form  of  the  proceedings  implies,  that,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  dtsx 
acquittal,  the  prisoner  must  not  only  show  that  he  is  mad,  but  that  he  ia 
thereby  not  guilty.  In  more  technical  language  his  madness  must  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  traverse  some  one  or  more  of  the  material  averments  of  the 
indictment. 

"  When  the  defence  rests  upon  proof  of  insanity,  the  fact  of  the  killing  (for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  I  wiU  confine  my  illustrations  to  a  single  crime)  is  generally 
admitted,  so  that  the  only  material  averments  which  remain  to  be  traversed  are 
those  which  charge  wiU  and  malice. 

*  "  *  Malice,'  or  *  maliciously,'  says  Foster,  *  mean  an  action  flowing  from  a 
wicked  and  corrupt  motive,  a  thing  done  mtdo  auimo  mala  conscientia  't*  Now 
if  a  man  has  either  no  motives  at  all,  or  no  power  of  discerning  what  motives 
are  wicked  and  what  not — ^in  more  popular  language,  if  he  cannot  discern 
good  from  evil — he  cannot  be  said  to  act  maliciously  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  if  he  can  show  that  by  reason  of  any  disease  he  is  wholly 
unable,  or  that  by  reason  of  certain  provocations  defined  by  law,  as,  for 
example,  the  provocation  of  blows,  he  was  temporarily  unable  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  he  has  rebutted  the  presumption  of  malice.  It  is  only 
iu  so  far  as  it  tends  to  rebut  either  this  presumption,  or  that  of  will,  tliat  the 
mathicss  of  the  jprisoner  is  mateiial.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  pomt  at  issue  is  his  sanity  or  insanity.  The  jury  are  not  inipannelled 
to  try  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  is  mad.  But  whether  or  not  he  is  a  wilful 
and  malicious  murderer.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  fii*st  question  bears  upon  the 
second  it  b  as  irrelevant  as  any  indifTerciit  fact,  as  the  place  of  the  prisoner's 
birth,  or  the  names  of  his  parents.  When,  therefore,  in  such  cases  the  judge 
directs  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  mind  m 
which  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  he  is  not  pro- 
posing to  them  a  test  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  determine  the  question 
wlicther  the  prisoner  was  mad  when  the  act  was  done,  he  is  simply  directing 
tlieir  attention  to  what  in  the  course  which  the  inquiry  has  taken  is  the  only 
material  issue — ^the  issue  raised  by  the  prisoner's  traverse  of  the  malice  charged 
in  the  indictment. 

♦    *  Foster,  Crim.  Law,  256." 
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"  Stripped  of  all  technicalities  whatever,  the  transaction  may  be  represented 
thus : — the  prosecutor  says,  I  charge  this  man  with  having  voluntarily  and 
wickedly  killed  A.B.  The  prisoner  says,  I  did  kill  him,  but  not  voluntarily  or 
wickedly — ^for  I  was  compelled  by  the  involuntary  action  of  my  muscles,  and 
exercised  no  volition  in  tne  matter ;  or,  I  was  prevented  by  disease  from  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil,  and  therefore  could  not  act  wickedly.  The  whok 
course  of  authority  upon  this  subject  agrees  with  the  explanation  of  the  law 
which  1  have  offered. 

"  Lord  Hale  (1  H.  P.  C.  14)  says,  that  there  are  two  qualities  which  make 
men  subject  to  moral  government — ^will,  and  understanding.  That  where  there 
is  no  will  there  is  no  transgression,  that  where  there  is  no  understanding  there 
is  no  will.  That  therefore  where  there  is  no  understanding  there  is  no  trans- 
gression. Again  (p.  32),  '  The  trial  of  the  incapacity  of  a  party  indicted  for  a 
Gi^ital  offence  is  upon  his  plea  of  not  guilty  upon  his  arraignment ;'  and 
(p.  36), '  If  a  person  during  his  insanity  commit  homicide  or  petit  treason  and 
recover  his  understanding,  and  being  indicted  and  arraigned  for  the  same  pleads 
not  guilty,  he  ought  to  oe  acquitted;'  and  then  follows  the  reason:  *for  by 
reason  of  nis  incapacity  he  cannot  act  felleo  animo,' — ^felonionsly. 

**  In  Hawkins'  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  in  Sir  W.  Russell's  work  upon  Crimes, 
and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  crimes  are  considered 
as  involving  two  elements, — an  imlawful  act,  and  an  unlawful  wiU ;  and  a 
person  incapable  of  having  an  unlawful  will  is  by  these  authors  described  as 
being  non  cofiipos  mentis.  This  phrase  is  by  no  means  applied  to  those  only 
whom  we  call  mad.  It  is  applied  bv  all  the  authors  I  nave  mentioned  to 
infants,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  drunkaros — ^though  as  to  these  last  there  are 
Tarious  distinctions  immaterial  to  my  present  purpose.  Li  fact,  in  criminal 
law  the  phrase  non  compos  mentis  is  us^  as  an  equivalent  for  unable  to  distin- 
guish good  and  evil,  and  is  so  applied  by  Hawkins,  who  says,  '  Those  who  are 
under  a  natural  disability  of  distmguishinff  between  good  and  evil,  as  infants 
imder  the  age  of  discretion,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  are  not  punishable  by  any 
criminal  jurisdiction  whatever ;'  and  in  Beg.  v.  Oxford,  9  C.  and  P.  547,  Lord 
Denman  said,  '  on  the  part  of  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  non  compos  mentis;  that  is,  as  has  been  said,  unable  to  distinguish 
light  from  wrong.' 

"  I  have  met  with  no  authority  for  the  propasition  that  madness  is  any  excuse 
whatever  for  crime,  except  in  so  far  as  it  takes  those  who  suffer  under  it  out  of 
the  definitions  laid  down,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  question  of  madness,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  constitutes  criminality.  The  reported  cases 
upon  this  subject  arc  as  clear  as  the  text  writers. 

"  The  law  is  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  J.  Tracy,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Arnold^ 
tried  at  Kingston  in  1724,  for  shooting  at  liord  Onslow  (16  St.  Trials,  764) : 
•That  this  man  shot,  and  that  wilfully,  is  proved ;  but  whether  maliciousl;^, 
that  is  the  thing — that  is  the  question.  Whether  this  man  hath  the  use  of  his 
reason  and  sense.  If  he  was  under  the  visitation  of  God,  and  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil,  and  did  not  know  what  he  did,  though  he 
committed  the  greatest  offence,  yet  he  could  be  guilty  of  no  offence  against  any 
law  whatsoever ;  for  guilt  arises  from  the  mind,  and  the  wicked  will  and  inten- 
tion of  man,  and  if  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  reason,  and  consequently  of  his 
intention,  he  cannot  be  guilty.' 

"  The  same  principle  was  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  19  St.  Tr. 
886 ;  in  the  case  of  Sir  A.  Kinloch,  28  St.  Tr.  891 ;  and  in  the  case  of  Hanfield^ 
%1  St.  Tr.  1282  (as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter) ;  in  the  case  of  Belling- 
ham;  and  in  that  of  Oxford.  In  the  great  case  of  R.  v.  M^Naughten 
(1  lownsend's  St.  Tr.  314),  a  different  doctrine  was  supposed,  I  shall  contend 
nereafter  erroneously,  to  have  received  judicial  sanction. 

"  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  correct  to  charge  the 
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Judges  with  having  laid  down  a  fallacious  test  of  insanity,  or  with  incon- 
sistency in  excusing  madmen  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other  they  apply  a 
csriterion  bringing  most  madmen  within  the  law.  Thejr  have  laid  down  no  test 
of  madness  whatever.  They  have  laid  down  tests  of  responsibility,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  have  specified  facts  from  which,  when  juries  have  found 
them,  Judges  are  to  infer  malice ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  say  how  far 
particular  diseases  affect  the  relation  of  persons  to  si|ch  tests.  *  That,*  in  the 
lanmiage  of  Maule,  J.,  *  is  a  question  not  of  law,  but  of  physiology,  and  one  not 
of  tnat  obvious  nature  to  be  inferred  without  proof.* 

"  It  may,  however,  be  contended,  that  however  logical  and  self-consistent  the 
course  adopted  by  the  law  may  be,  the  question  which  it  proposes  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury  is  one  which  is  not  capable  of  being  clearly  asked  or 
clearly  answered.  Tne  grounds  of  this  opinion  seem  to  be,  that  the  question 
whether  a  man  knew  t  hat  he  was  doing  wrong,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  unless  we  are  prepared  with  a  definition  of  wrong ;  and  that  whereas 
the  word  wrong  implies  a  deviation  from  some  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
that  rule  is. 

"  My  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  difficulty  is  apparent  and  not  real, 
for  questions  involving  equal  difficulties  are  daily  submitted  to  juries,  and  it  is 
not  denied  that  they  are  rightly  submitted  to  them. 

"The  question  whether  an  act  is  wilful  is  at  least  as  closely  connected  wiUi 
the  question  of  free  wiU,  as  the  question  whether  an  act  is  malicious  is 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  source  and  nature  of  moral  obligations ;  but 
the  (question  whether  or  not  an  act  was  wilful  enters  more  or  less  into  every 
criminal  trial. 

"  Indeed,  the  specific  question  whether  an  act  was  malicious  arises  in  other 
cases  besides  that  of  crimes  committed  by  the  insane.  It  is,  for  example,  the 
question  upon  which  the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter  turns. 

"  The  question  of  consent  in  cases  of  rape  raises  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  a  question  at  least  as  nicely  balanced,  and  as  nearly  allied  to  the  deepest 
metaphysical  problems,  as  any  connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the 
distinction  between  good  and  eviL 

"  Since  the  fact  is  that  juries  arc  constantly  in  the  habit  of  solving  questions 
apparently  insoluble,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supposed  difficulty  is  not  a  real  one. 
I  apprehend  that  a  man  may  know  that  a  certain  act  is  wrong  without  being  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  any  system  of  morals,  and  that  others  in  a  similar 
state  of  ignorance  may  infer  from  his  conduct  that  he  did  know  it.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  know  a  fact,  and  another  to  know  the  reasons  why  the  fact  is  so. 
The  use  of  the  words  right  and  wrong  preceded  metaphysics,  and  extends  into 
classes  of  society  which  Know  nothing  of  them.  In  fact,  all  metaphysics  spring 
from  language  which  is  at  first  descriptive  merely,  and  continues  to  be  so  in 
ordinary  usage  lon^  after  it  has  been  made  definite  for  the  purposes  of  science. 
It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  wrong,  but  nothing  is  more 
easy  tnan  to  descrioe  some  of  the  more  glaring  characteristics  of  the  acts  to 
which  men  affix  that  name.  There  may  be  wrong  actions  which  are  not  uni^ 
rersally  disapproved  of,  or  visited  by  the  punishment  of  the  law,  or  directly 
subversive  ot  the  security  of  society ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  an  action  which  fulnls  all  those  conditions  is  a  wrong  action  according  to 
the  common  use  of  language,  and  that  a  man  who  knowingly  does  such  an  act^ 
being  aware  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  and  able  to  judge  of  them, 
knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong.  Now  it  is  only  upon  cases  which  unite  in 
themselves  such  cliaracteristics  as  these  that  juries  are  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine. The  word  *  wrong '  is  a  word  of  description,  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  a  jury  to  determine  whether  the  facts  proved  would  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  language  be  considered  as  falling  within  that  popular  and  descriptive 
language  whicli  the  nature  of  the  case  constantly  requires  the  law  to  use. 
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Thus,  for  example,  whether  a  crop  has  been  left  on  the  ground  for  a  reasonable 
time  for  a  certain  purpose ;  whether  an  offer  to  transfer  shares  was  made 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  whether  an  insured  ship  has  sailed  within  a  reason- 
able time — these  are  questions  for  a  jury.  So  the  questions  of  reasonable  skill 
and  due  diligence  are  for  the  jury ;  ana  though  that  of  probable  cause  is  b j  a 
strange  anomaly  for  the  Judge,  I  think  that  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  matter  of  description  is  a  question  for  the  jury  and  matter  of  definition  for 
the  Ck)urt. 

**  Upon  these  grounds  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  jury  is  asked  whether 
a  man  knew  that  in  doing  a  particular  act  he  was  doin^  wrong,  they  are  not 
asked  a  juestion  beyond  the  reach  of  very  ordinary  capacity. 

**  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  law  upon  this  subject  is 
l(^cal  and  self-consistent,  and  that  the  questions  raised  for  the  consideration 
01  the  jury  are  within  their  province. 

"  Such  being;  the  state  of  the  case,  would  it  be  politic  to  alter  it,  either  by 
erecting  insamty  into  a  plea  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  by  providing 
that  proof  either  of  madness  generally,  or  of  the  existence  of  some  special  in- 
sane delusion,  should /?«•  se  entitle  the  accused  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  ? 

'*  The  proposal  to  exempt  madmen  generally  from  punishment,  is  in  effect 
a  proposal  to  exempt  all  persons  afiUcted  with  a  particular  disease.    It  is,  in 
fact,  a  proposal  to  enact  in  England  the  64th  article  of  the  French  Code :  '  II 
n'y  a  ni  cnme  ni  d^lit  lorsque  le  pr^venu  6tait  en  ^tat  de  d^mence  au  temps 
de  Paction.'    Now,  as  medical  knowledge  advances,  the  connexion  of  different 
forms  of  disease,  which  at  first  were  not  supposed  to  be  connected,  is  by  de- 
grees laid  open.  Dr.  Prichard,  for  example,  and  others,  have  discovered,  as  they 
say, — and  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  refuse  for  an  instant  to  submit  to  the 
correctness  of  their  observation, — ^that  there  is  a  sufficient  analogy  between  those 
diseases  of  the  brain  which  produce  mania^  and  those  which  produce  extreme 
imprudence  and  immorality  of  conduct,  conjoined  or  not  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  intellectual  aberration,  to  justify  them  in  calling  them  both  by  the 
name  of  insanity,  and  describing  the  one  as  intellectual  and  the  other  as  moral 
So,  too,  a  species  of  insanitv  called  instinctive  or  impulsive,  has  been  dis- 
covered, I  believe,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  the  disease  which 
Lord  Hale  called  partial  insanity,  and  modem  pl^sicians  call  monomania,  has 
been  subdivided  into  several  classes ;  amongst  others,  phonomania  or  homicidal 
madness,  pyromania  or  arson  madness,  and  ideptomama  or  theft  madness.    I 
do  not  mean  in  the  least  degree  to  deny  the  importance  or  the  accuracy  of 
these  investigations.    I  will  admit  all  that  any  physician  can  contend  for, 
namely,  that  there  are  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  of  tne  nerves,  or  of  some  other 
part  of  the  system,  which  predispose  people  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  act 
in  the  manner  described.    What  I  contend  is,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
allow  the  mere  fact  that  such  persons  are  the  subjects  of  a  disease  to  exempt 
them  at  once  and  entirelv  from  punishment.    I  admit  that  there  are  some 
madmen  whose  madness  aestroys  their  responsibility.    I  admit  that  the  per- 
sons whom  Dr.  Prichard  describes  as  *  mondly  insane  *  are  (for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary)  properly  so  designated;  what  I  say  is,  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  commit  society  at  large  to  the  principle  that  any  disease  now 
discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  which  bears  such  an  anisdogy  to  that 
kind  and  degree  of  madness  which  produces  irresponsibility  as  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  is  of  itself  a  ground  for  exempting  persons  suffering  under  it 
from  all  criminal  responsibility.    When  CJoke  and  Hale  wrote,  no  man  was 
considered  mad  unless  he  were  either  permanently  or  for  the  time  suffering 
under  some  of  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease :  since  their  days 
the  subject  has  been  studied,  and  numberless  ramifications  of  the  same  disease 
have  been  discovered.    Would  it  be  wise  to  free  dl  madmen  from  criminal 
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responsibility  because  in  former  times  no  one  was  called  mad  unless  he  had  ceased 
to  be  responsible  ? 

"Such  a  doctrine  would  have  a  most  injurious  operation  upon  medical 
science ;  the  physician  would  be  biased  in  his  investigations  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  ex.t«nding  criminal  irresponsibility  to  a  new  class  of  persons 
by  every  successive  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  disease,  and  he  might  be  placed 
in  the  unpleasant  dilemma  of  refusing  on  the  one  hand  to  call  tlungs  by  their 
right  names,  or  on  the  other  of  absolvii^  people  quite  capable  of  self-control 
from  all  responsibilitv  for  their  actions.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  woula  become  altogether  uncertain.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
assign  any  intelligible  principle  lor  the  award  of  punishments,  when  by  the 
mere  extension  of  an  old  name  to  a  new  class  of  symptoms  those  whom  most 
men  would  consider  as  the  most  atrocious  crinunals  might  be  saved  from 
punishment.  Madness  and  criminal  irresponsibility  are,  in  fact,  cross  divisions 
which  coincide  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  but  ov  no  means  exactly ;  and 
unless  the  principles  upon  which  the  different  classifications  proceed  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  endless  confusion  will  be  the  result. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  doctrine  that  the  disease,  and  not  the  results  of  the 
disease,  entitle  madmen  to  exemption  from  punishment  are  so  monstrous,  that 
when  stated  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  bold  enough  to  maintain  it. 

"  Monomaniacs  are  capable  of  acting  quite  rationally  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  fact,  upon  all  subjects  except  those  which  they  connect  with  their 
delusion.  Now,  as  this  disease  may  affect  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  most  ordinary  murderer — a  man  who  murders  for  revenge 
or  for  plunder — ^happened  also  to  be  a  monomaniac  upon  some  subject  totally 
foreign  to  his  disease,  ought  he  on  proof  of  Ids  monomania  alone  to  be  ac- 
quitted ?  I  am  not  supposing  the  case  of  a  man  subject  to  phonomania  or 
to  pyromania,  but  that  of  a  person  committing  murder  from  the  commonest 
motives.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  had  been  shown  that  the  burglar  who  shot 
Mr.  Holiest  m  resisting  his  lawful  apprehension  had  at  one  time  of  his  life 
been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  would  that  fact  have  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  his  guilt  ?  Yet  if  we  are  to  regard  the  madness  and  not  the 
results  of  it  as  the  cause  of  the  exemption  given  to  people  in  this  condition, 
we  must  say  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have  been  acquitted. 

"If  madness  were  allowed  per  se  to  constitute  irresponsibility  in  criminal 
cases,  our  criminal  law  would  form  a  complete  anomaly  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  our  system. 

"  Madness  does  not  invalidate  a  will  unless  the  testator  was,  by  reason  of 
his  madness,  unable  to  form  a  clear  determination  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  and  one  founded  on  a  correct  view  of  the  facts.  Madness  does 
not  necessarily  invalidate  a  contract,*  and  it  has  been  very  recently  determined 
in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appealf  that  a  madman  is  not  as  such  an  incompetent 
witness.  In  that  case  Lord  Campbell  remarked,  *  Various  authorities  have 
been  referred  to  which  lay  down  the  law  that  a  person  non  compos  is  not  an 
admissible  witness.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  non  compos  employed  ?  If  a 
person  be  so  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath  he 
IS  not  admissible,  but  a  person  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  insane  de- 
lusion may  ^et  be  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  capable  of  giving  very 
material  evidence.* 

"  Since  all  the  disabilities  of  madmen  are  annexed  to  the  consequences  of 
their  disease  and  not  to  the  disease  itself,  and  are  extended  no  further  than 
those  consequences  extend,  why  should  not  their  responsibilities  follow  the 
same  rule  ?     I  cannot  but  think  that  both  Dr.  Ray  and  other  writers  upon 

*  **  Monckion  v.  Canieroux,  4  Exch.  17,  (in  the  Exchequer  Chamber)  ;  and  2 
Excb.  487."  t  •*-%.  V.  Hill,  5  Cox,  25»." 
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this  subject  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  considering  the  law  inconsistent  as 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  consequences  of  madness. 

"  *  The  law/  says  Dr.  Ray,  *  invalidates  a  madman's  contracts.  Why  does 
it  hold  him  responsible  for  his  crimes?'  and  he  quotes  with  approval  M. 
Georget's  remark,  *  Can  we  help  wondering  at  those  sentiments  of  Lord  Hale, 
who  seems  to  make  more  account  of  property  than  of  life?  No  excuse  for 
the  unfortimate  man  who  in  a  paroxysm  oi  madness  commits  a  criminal 
offence,  whilst  civil  acts  are  to  be  invalidated  when  they  have  no  relation  to 
the  insane  impressions  that  may  have  influenced  his  conduct.* 

"Facility  in  excusing  murder  is  a  strange  proof  of  regard  for  human  life; 
but  in  fact  the  law  is  perfectly  consistent ;  it  only  places  madmen  under  the 
same  disabilities  as  infants,  or  married  women,  ana  lor  the  same  reason.  Cer- 
tain conditions  of  mind  are  an  essential  element  of  a  contract,  and  cert^iin  other 
conditions  are  essential  to  a  crime.  Prove  the  absence  of  such  essential 
conditions  in  either  case,  and  you  disprove  the  existence  of  the  crime  or  of  the 
contract. 

"  What  has  been  called  *  Moral  Insanity*  is  another  case  of  a  species  of 
madness  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  I  find 
the  following  case  in  Dr.  Prichard's  *  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity*  (pp. 
40,  41) :  Mr.  W.,  aged  about  40,  was  a  corn-dealer  and  baker,  and  a  man  of 
mild  and  retiring  disposition ;  steady  in  business,  regular  and  domestic  in  his 
habits,  highly  conscientious,  religious  without  ostentation,  correct  and  cautious 
in  his  conversation,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  all  persons.  His  health  was 
considered  to  be  delicate,  but  he  was  never  ill,  and  avoided  great  exertion,  feeling 
himself  not  equal  to  it.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  had  several  children,  <M 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  experienced  some  severe  losses  in  his  business, 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  he  became  exceedingly  depressed. 
He  made  great  efforts  to  recover  himself  from  his  despondency,  and  exerted 
himself  with  the  view  of  recovering  for  his  family  what  he  had  unavoidably 
lost.  He  was,  to  a  great  extent,  very  soon  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  It  was 
was  shortly  aftcn^'ardS  observed  by  his  friends  that  his  increased  exertions  had 
improved  his  spirits,  which,  it  was  remaiked,  had  become  much  more  elevated 
than  they  were  previous  to  his  depression.  He  now  began  to  extend  his  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  was  become  more  keen ;  he  displayed  more  acnteness  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  seldom  trusted  to  others  anytliing  he  could  accomplish 
himself,  and  he  was  ever  watchful  of  an  opportumty  to  make  purchases  or  to 
effect  sales  to  his  advantage.  Those  changes  in  lus  habits  went  on  until  his 
character  of  industry  appeared  to  his  friends  to  be  over  performed.  His  jour- 
neys became  more  frequent — he  slept  less — his  temper  grew  hasty  and  irritated 
— this  went  on  for  about  ten  months;  he  then  spent  his  evenings  away  from  home, 
became  discontented  with  his  domestic  arrangements,  took  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating liquors,  formed  improper  connections,  and  at  last  forsook  his  family  and 
his  business,  wandered  about  the  country,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  suWst- 
ing  by  the  meanest  artifices.    He  was  then  confined  in  a  madhouse. 

"  This  person  was  obviously  labouring  under  one  and  the  same  disease,  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.  Was  he 
equally  irresponsible  throughout  the  whole  time,  or  indeed  irresponsible  at  all  ? 
He  was  at  any  rate  during  part  of  the  time  under  his  own  command,  he  knew 
the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  was  capable  no  doubt  of  being  acted  upon 
by  fear.  Is  the  law,  which  does  not  recogmse  extreme  hunger  as  an  excuse  for 
theft,  or  the  deepest  sense  of  injury  as  an  excuse  for  revenge  (and  such  feelings 
are  as  involuntary  as  any  desires  arising  from  disease  can  be),  to  say  that 
because  a  man  does  not  choose  to  resist  a  nervous  twitching  desire  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  do,  he  is  to  stand  excused  for  indulg- 
ing himself  ?  If  that  is  so,  we  must  wait  to  punish  crime  till  men  become 
criminals  without  motive.  If  in  a  fit  of  nervous  irritation,  caused  by  impatience 
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or  toothache,  a  man  were  to  shoot  dead  some  one  who  offended  him,  would  he 
not  be  a  murderer  ?  If  so,  does  the  bare  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  man 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Prichard,  and  of  men  like  him,  was  produced  by  disease  which 
ultimately  mi^ht,  or  might  not,  deprive  him  of  reason,  put  him  beyond  the  pale 
of  responsibility  ? 

"  The  case  of  impulsive  insanity  furnishes  almost  stronger  instances  of  the 
impossibility  of  adopting  this  view.  It  is  said,  that  people  are  frequently  urged 
by  an  unaccountable  and  irresistible  impulse  to  kill  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them.  I  do  not  the  least  deny  that  the  fact  may  be  so,  nor  that 
the  victims  of  such  an  impulse  ought  not  to  be  punished ;  but  if  the  prisoner 
is  acquitted,  it  must  be  because  the  impulse  is  irresistible,  because  the  act  is 
not  wilful — if  he  is  to  be  called  insane  it  must  be  because  the  impulse  is  unac- 
couutable ;  for  I  suppose  no  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  a  person  haying 
an  unaccountable  but  resistible  lon^g  to  kUl,  would  be  as  fau*ly  describea 
as  subject  to  impulsive  insanity  as  if  the  impulse  were  irresistible.  Thus 
the  guilt  turns  upon  the  wilfulness  of  the  act,  and  not  upon  the  sanity  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  There  may  have  been  many  instances  of  irresistible  impulses  of  this  kind, 
though  I  fear  there  is  a  disposition  to  confound  them  with  unresisted  impulses, 
but  there  have  also  been  many  in  which  they  have  been  successfully  resisted. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Prichard  quotes  several  from  Esquirol  and  Pinel.  That  such  per- 
sons may  have  been  suffering  under  the  disease  of  insanity  I  can  well  under- 
stand ;  why  they  should  be  less  responsible  than  people  exposed  to  any  other 
temptation  I  do  not  understand.  The  totally  unreasonable  and  unaccountable 
wish  to  commit  murder  and  suicide  may  range  from  a  mere  passing  and  mo- 
mentary fancy  up  to  an  uncontrollable  passion.  Now  since  all  these  are  but 
different  degrees  of  the  same  disease,  if  it  is  the  disease  that  makes  the  irre- 
sponsibility, acts  done  at  the  suggestion  of  any  the  least  of  these  impulses 
ought  not  to  be  punished.  If  it  is  their  irresistible  character  that  excuses 
them,  then  there  are  cases  in  which  madmen  ought  to  be  punished. 

"  Many  pei-sons  who  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  no  madmen 
ought  under  an^  circumstances  to  be  punished  by  law,  nevertheless  maintain 
that  persons  suoject  to  insane  delusions  should  not  be  punished  for  acts  done 
in  consequence  of  those  delusions,  and  complain  of  the  liarshness  of  the  law 
in  requirmg  anything  further  in  order  to  justify  a  prisoner's  acquittal  than  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  labours  under  an  insane  aelusion.  Thus,  Dr.  Prichard 
quotes  with  approval  M.  Georget's  opinion,  that  *  Partial  Insanity,  or  Mono- 
mania, excludes  the  idea  of  criminality  and  responsibility,  and  takes  away  from 
the  affected  person  all  responsibility  for  his  actions,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  illusions  under  which  he  may  labour ;'  but  with 
respect  to  what  he  has  called  moral  insanity,  he  (Dr.  Prichard)  cxnrcsses 
some  doubt.  And  Dr.  liay  argues  to  the  same  effect,  upon  the  following 
grounds:* 

"  1st.  Ajnid  the  chaos  of  the  sentiments  and  passions  produced  by  moral 
mania,  the  power  of  the  intellect  must  necessarily  suffer,  and  instead  of  accu- 
rately weighing  and  examining  the  suggestions  of  the  moral  powers,  it  is  influ- 
enced by  motives  which  may  be  rational  enough,  but  which  would  never  have 
been  adopted  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

"  2nd.  Because  the  real  character  of  his  acts  being  misconceived,  he  does  not 
associate  them  with  their  ordinary  moral  relations. 

**  3rd.  Because  no  fear  of  punishment  restrains  him  from  committing  crimi- 
nal acts,  for  he  is  totally  unconscious  of  violating  any  penal  laws. 

"  Dr.  Prichard  and  Dr.  Taylor  have  carried  this  doctrine  a  step  further,  by 

*  ''Ray,  Med.  Jur.  Insan.,  pp.  234,  235.  Dr.  Ray's  arguments  point  rather  at 
moral  insanity  than  at  monomania,  but  he  seems  to  conaider  that  the  same  reasons 
apply  to  both  cases." 
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proving  that  the  connexion  which  subsists  in  the  minds  of  madmen  between 
their  ^IubIous  and  their  actions  is  so  arbitrary  and  illogical,  that  if  it  is  once 
proved  that  a  man  has  a  delusion,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  any  crime  that 
ne  may  commit  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  it. 

"  Thus  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  some  insane  delusion 
respecting  windmills,  and  passed  his  whole  time  in  watching  them.  His  friends 
removed  him  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  windmills,  in  hopes  that  the  fancj 
would  wear  out.  He  shortly  after  enticed  a  child  into  a  wood,  and  mangled  it 
frightfully  in  attempting  to  mui-der  it.  The  connexion  between  the  murder 
ana  the  delusion  was,  that  the  madman  thought  that  lie  might  perhaps,  as  a 
punishment,  be  taken  to  some  place  where  there  were  wiudinills. 

"From  this  and  sunilar  instances  it  would  appear,  that,  if  we  are  to  admit 
this  doctrine  at  all,  we  must  admit  it  to  the  extent  of  allowing  all  persons  to 
go  unpunished  who  are  afflicted  by  any  insane  delusion.  I  will  proceed  to 
consider  that  proposal 

"  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  seem  to  me  to  be  very  fairly  represented  by 
Dr.  Ray,  but  they  are  liable  to  the  objection,  that  they  prove,  not  that  there 
is  some  peculiar  reason  for  the  exemption  from  punishment  of  persons  under 
delusions,  but  that  as  the  law  now  stands  the  existence  of  insane  delusions  will 
generally  entitle  a  man  to  an  acquittal,  because  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
show  either  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  does  not  know  that  it 
is  wrong. 

"  The  existence  of  an  insane  delusion  may  in  most  cases  entitle  a  prisoner  to 
an  acquittal,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  put  cases  in  which  it  would  not  do  so, 
and  in  which  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  Men  sometimes  act  consistently,  as  if 
their  delusions  were  true.  Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Greenwood  (3  fi.  C.  C. 
^fsii),  who  was  a  barrister,  and  chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  He  disinherited 
his  orother,  under  an  insane  delusion  that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him. 
Suppose  Mr,  G.  had  been  a  notoriously  wicked  person,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  delusion  had  murdered  his  brother,  which  of  Dr.  Ray's  arguments 
would  apply  to  his  case  P  The  man  acts  precisely  as  he  probably  would  have 
acted  had  the  facts  been  real.  He  may  well  associate  them  with  their  ordinary 
moral  relations,  for  I  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  habituated  to  crime.  He  may 
be  conscious  that  he  is  violating  the  law,  and  may  be  careless  whether  he  does 
80  or  not. 

"  I  am  I  own  at  a  loss  for  any  argument  in  favour  of  exempting  persons 
under  insane  delusions  from  punishment,  except  arguments  to  which  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  law  allow  their  full  weight. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  view  of  the  law  was  taken  by  Lord  Ersinne 
in  Uadjield^s  case,  and  by  the  present  Attorney-General  in  his  hardly  less  cele- 
brated defence  of  M*Naughten.  1  think  that  neither  of  these  cases  affords  a 
real  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  Lord  irir«>tiV/tf  said  to  (he  jury,  *You 
will  have  to  decide  whether  you  attribute  it(Hadfield's  crime)  wholly  to  mischief 
and  malice,  or  wholly  to  insanity,  or  to  the  one  mixing  itself  with  the  other. 
If  you  find  it  attributable  to  mischief  and  malice  o«/y,  let  the  man  die.  J/you 
consider  it  as  co/iscious  mischief  and  malice  mixing  itself  with  insanity^  I  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  to  say  how  he  is  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  qnestion 
too  difficult  for  me*  It  is  a  question,  however,  which  must  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  that  the  illustration  I  have  given  shows  that  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  would  make  every  insane  delusion  a  justification  for  crime  propose  to  deal 
with  it,  is  unsatisfactory. 

"  In  Sir  A.  Cockburn^s  speech  on  the  trial  of  M'Naughten — a  speech  which  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  mc  to  praise — delusion  was  no  doubt  relied  upon 
as  proof  of  the  prisoner's  irresponsibility,  but  the  argument  was  not  that  delu- 
sion jt^^r  ^^  and  in  all  cases  was  a  complete  answer  to  a  charge  of  murder, 
but  that  it  was  strong  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
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Srisoner  to  say  whether  the  particular  act  in  question  were  right  or  wrong. 
Ian,  argues  Sir  A.  Cockburn^  has  intellectual  and  moral  faculties — they  act 
throudi  the  brain ;  when  there  is  disease  of  the  brain  their  action  is  disar- 
ranged; and  he  concludes,  Hhe  mistake  existing  in  ancient  times,  which  the 
light  of  modern  science  has  dispelled,  lay  in  supposing  that  in  order  that  a 
man  should  be  mad — ^incapable  or  judging  between  ri^ht  and  wrong,  or  of  exer- 
cising that  self-control  and  dominion  without  which  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  would  become  vague  and  useless,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  exliibit 
those  symptoms  which  would  amount  to  total  prostration  of  the  intellect ; 
whereas  modem  science  has  incontrovertibly  established  that  any  one  of  these 
intellectual  and  moral  functions  of  the  mind  may  be  subject  to  separate  disease, 
and  thereby  the  man  may  be  rendered  the  victim  of  the  most  fearful  delusions, 
the  slave  of  uncontrollable  impulses,  impelling,  or  rather  compelling  him  to  the 
commission  of  acts  such  as  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  case  now  under 
your  consideration.' 

"The  Attomey-Greneral*s  position,  in  short,  is  that  a  man  may  be  subject  to 
delusions  which,  without  depriving  him  of  all  his  moral  or  intellectual  powers, 
may  prevent  acts  done  under  their  influence  from  being  wilful,  or  from  being 
malicious.  This  no  one  doubts,  but  this  is  a  very  different  position  from  the 
position  that  the  presence  of  any  insane  delusion  whatever  will  have  that  effect. 

"  Since  many  persons  may  be  mad,  and  many  persons  may  be  subject  to  de- 
lusions, who  would  nevertheless  be  fitting  subjects  for  the  punishments  of  the 
law,  it  remains  only  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  the 
existing  law.  How  would  it  adapt  itself  to  the  various  forms  of  madness 
which  may  be  given  in  evidence  under  a  plea  of  not  guilty  !  I  think  that  on 
fair  consideration  it  will  appear  that  it  approves  itself  to  common  sense,  and  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  general  scheme  and  principles  of  legislation. 

"  The  result  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  fifteen  Judges  in  answer  to  the 
Questions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1843,  illustrated  by  the  authorities  which 
I  have  cited,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  is  briefly  this  :— 
That  certain  states  of  mind  are  indispensable  elements  of  crime.  That  the 
existence  of  any  disease  tending  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  that  such  states 
of  mind  exist  where  certain  acts  have  been  done,  may  oe  given  in  evidence. 
That  unless  the  evidence  goes  to  the  length  of  rebutting  the  presumption  of 
those  states  of  mind,  it  is  not  enough  to  entitle  the  party  accused  to  an  acquit- 
tal. In  short,  the  inflexible  rule  of  law  is,  that  in  every  case,  without  exception, 
a  wilful  and  malicious  murderer  (mad  or  sane)  is  to  be  punished. 

"  What  constitutes  malice  is  a  question  for  the  Judge :  the  existence  of  the 
facts  from  which  the  Judge  is  to  infer  malice  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  Now 
the  state  of  mind  from  wnich  the  Judge  will  infer  malice  is  a  state  in  which 
the  prisoner  is  not  prevented  by  any  mental  disease  from  knowing  that  the 
particular  act  in  question  is  wrong. 

"  Some  persons  of  great  authority — amongst  others  Lord  Brougham — have 
said  that  wrotig  means  illegal.  I  think  that  if  the  Judges  had  meant  illegal 
they  woidd  have  said  illegal ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  them  give  a  reason  for  using  the  word  wrong  in  preference 
to  the  word  illegal ;  which  reason  is,  that,  if  tne  qruestion  were  whether  the 
prisoner  knew  that  the  act  was  illegal,  the  jury  would  be  led  to  suppose  that 
actual  knowledge  of  the  law  was  necessary,  whereas  the  law  presumes  such 
knowledge  conclusively.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  meaning  of^a  man's  being 
disabled  oy  mental  disease  from  knowing  that  a  specific  act  is  wrong  P 

"  Each  member  of  this  sentence  requires  attention. 

"  1st.  The  person  must  be  disabled.  The  law  asserts  that  certain  acts  are 
wrong,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  act  upon  a  different  opinion  he  must  take 
the  consequence.  Mere  ignorance  or  mere  difference  of  opinion  with  the  legis- 
lator is  no  justification.    Moreover,  it  is  the  ability  which  the  law  looks  to, 
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and  not  the  actual  knowledge.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  must  be  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  steadily  view,  and  pass  a 
judgment  agreeing  with  the  judgment  of  the  law,  upon  the  quality  of  tne  act 
Defore  him.  A  man  may  know  tliat  an  act  is  right,  or  think  that  it  is  rights 
and  yet  be  perfectly  able  to  know  that  the  law  thinks  it  wrong ;  and  if  he  is  so 
circumstanced  he  is  responsible  to  the  law  notwithstanding  his  private  opinion, 
for  the  law  tolerates  no  acts  done  in  opposition  to  it,  however  honestly. 

"  He  must  be  disabled  by  tuefital  disease.  It  is  not  any  disability  that  will 
be  enough.  A  man  may  be  disabled  by  passion  or  by  prejudice  from  following 
the  reasoning  of  the  law ;  but  unless  it  is  mental  oisease  which  so  disables 
him,  either  by  weakening  liis  intellectual  jjowers  generally,  or  by  introducing 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  delusions  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preveijS 
his  accurately  judging  whether  the  proposed  act  is  wrong,  he  will  not  be 
excused. 

*'  His  disability  must  refer  to  the  specific  act.  It  must  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  required  that  the  prisoner  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong.  This  limitation  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Judges 
from  the  Scotch  law.  In  Alison's*  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law,  it  is  said, 
'  The  great  characteristic  of  insanity  which  ori^nates  in  the  general  case,  in 
an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  affairs,  consists  in  an  alienation  of 
reason  with  reference  to  itself,  and  in  the  illusions  under  which  it  labours, 
and  the  chimeras  it  has  nourished  in  regard  to  its  own  concerns.  Few  men 
are  mad  about  others,  or  things  in  general, — many  about  themselves.  Although, 
therefore,  the  pannel  understands  perfectly  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  yet,  if  he  labours,  as  is  generally  the  case,  under  an  illusion  ana  decep- 
tion as  to  his  own  particular  case,  is  thereby  disabled  from  applving  it  cor- 
rectly to  his  own  conduct,  he  is  in  that  state  of  mental  alienation  which  renders 
him  not  criminallY  answerable  for  his  actions.' 

"  He  must  be  disabled  from  knowing  that  the  act  is  wrong.  It  is  upon  this 
word  that  the  greatest  questions  have  arisen.  I  have  before  remarked  upon 
the  reasons  why  the  difficulties  which  have  been  connected  with  it  appear  to 
me  to  be  exaggerated.  I  will  now  attempt  to  show,  that  without  any  theory 
of  morality  at  all,  or  in  connexion  with  any  such  theory  whatever,  a  very  dis- 
tinct sense  may  be  attached  to  this  woro,  and  very  oLstinct  questions  raised 
upon  it  for  a  jury.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  tcrong  means 
that  which  the  law,  and  not  that  which  the  prisoner  considers  wrong.  If  it 
were  not  so,  a  man  not  believing  in  morality  at  all  could  not  be  protected  by 
any  amount  of  madness,  for  as  he  did  not  believe  in  wrong  when  lie  was  sane, 
he  could  not  be  prevented  from  perceiving  that  an  action  was  wrong  by  mad- 
ness. Speaking  with  reference  to  any  rule  whatever,  I  think  that  in  common 
language  there  would  be  a  distmction  between  an  irregular  and  a  wrong  act. 
The  one  violates  the  letter,  and  the  other  the  spirit  of  the  rule.  If,  in  work- 
ing a  multiplication  sura,  a  person  were,  instead  of  multiplying  7  by  7,  to 
write  7  7's  m  a  line  and  add  them  up,  he  would  act  irregularly ;  it  he  were  to 
compute  them  to  amount  to  50,  he  would  act  wrongly. 

"A  somewhat  analo^us  distinction,  I  think,  obtains  between  what  is 
merely  illegal  and  w^hat  is  wrong.  A  man  may  be  said  to  act  illegally  who 
does  some  act  which  violates  the  letter  of  the  law.  If  he  acts  illegaUy,  know- 
ing but  disregarding  the  reasons  which  induced  the  L^islator  to  make  the 
law,  he  does  wrong. 

"  Thus,  if  a  man  had  just  a  sufficient  glimmer  of  reason  left  to  remember  as  a 
fact  that  people  were  hanged  for  murder,  but  not  enough  to  know  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  murder  which  make  it  criminal,  namely,  the  distress 
and  insecurity  which  it  causes,  I  think  that  he  might  well  be  said  to  be  dis- 
abled by  disease  from  knowing  that  murder  was  wrong.     Upon  any  theory  of 
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morality  whatever,  tlie  circumstances  which  surround  an  act  givo  that  act  its 
moral  cnaractcr,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  enough  of  these  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  reasons  of  the  law  in  forbidding  the  act,  is  surely  a  very  diffe- 
rent tiling  from  the  vestiges  of  memory  which  would  suggest  that  the  act  was 
forbidden. 

"  Some  acquaintance  with  the  reasons  of  the  law  is  presumed  continually 
in  its  administration.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  maxim  that  the  law  is  the  per- 
fection of  reason,  and  that  what  is  no  reason  is  no  law,  would  be  a  mere  boast, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  law  of  contracts  and  of  wrongs — the 
law  which  regulates  tlie  common  transactions  of  life — has  grown  up  from  the 
rational  amplification  of  various  elementary  principles  ana  rules.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  presumed  that  the  criminal  law  is  not  a  mere  set  of  iron  regula- 
tions punishing  all  who  violate  them,  without  regard  to  any  other  reason  for 
doing  so  than  the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  of  irresponsible  power,  but  a  system  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  rational  beings,  whose  responsibility  depends 
upon  their  possession  of  such  an  amount  of  resison  as  may  enable  them  to 
appreciate  tne  grounds  of  some  of  those  obvious  enactments,  without  which 
no  society  ever  existed. 

"  I  tliink  that  the  word  wrong  is  thus  understood  by  iuries  in  Mineral.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  be  more  explicit,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
following  would  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  question  propnosed  to 
them, — AVas  the  prisoner  prevented  by  mental  disease  from  appreciating  the 
reasons  for  which  the  law  has  forbidden  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  or 
from  applying  them  to  his  own  case  ? 

"  Applying  the  rule  of  law  thus  interpreted  to  the  various  cases  which  may 
arise,  I  thiiSt  it  will  be  approved  of  by  common  sense,  aud  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  other  would.  To  take  the  vexed  questions  of  what  are  called 
moral  and  impulsive  insanity :  Can  any  course  be  suggested  more  reasonable 
than  that  of  saying,  Let  these  strange  impulses  be  sliown  to  be  as  they  are 
often  called  irresistible,  and  they  shall  exempt  the  subject  of  them  from  punish- 
ment, because  the^  sustain  a  traverse  of  tne  averment  ii^the  indictment  that 
the  act  done  was  wilful  ? 

"  If  the  law  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  proof,  not  of  an  irresistible,  but  merely 
of  an  unresisted  impulse,  it  gives  a  sanction  to  all  sorts  of  crime,  yet  the 
person  is  as  undeniably  under  tne  impulse  of  disease  when  he  feels  a  resistible 
as  when  he  feels  an  irresistible  impulse.  To  illustrate  this,  I  would  refer  to 
the  case,  which  is  still  fresh  in  general  recollection,  of  Mrs.  Brough.  Let  us 
consider  how  far  the  public  would  have  been  satisfied  if  that  case  had  been 
determined  upon  the  ground  that  any  person  suffering  under  insanity  was  to 
be  acquitted.  I  assume  hypotheticaUy  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  these— 
as  at  any  rate  they  well  may  have  been, — That  the  woman,  being  unfaithful  to 
her  husband,  thought  of  murdering  her  children  from  a  sort  of  Medea-like 
fury,  and  that  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  acting  on  an  excited  brain  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  that  thought  being  transmuted  into  action ;  in  short, 
that  if  she  had  either  been  chaste  or  healthy  the  act  would  not  have  been 
done.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  question  for  the  jury  on  this  state  of  facts 
would  be,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  act  was  volun- 
tary ?  If  the  law  were  altered,  the  question  would  have  been,  had  disease 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  act  ?  Tliis  mode  of  treating  the  case  would 
have  prevented  the  question  as  to  whether  the  impulse  was  irresistible  from 
being  even  raised.  The  law  having  declared  that  any  insane  impulse  should 
be  a  iustification,  the  only  question  would  have  been  the  existence  of  such  an 
impulse.  As  it  was,  the  verdict  gave  ^ound  to  many  criticisms,  even  though 
it  was  in  effect  that  the  impulse  was  irresistible,  bupnose  the  result  of  the 
trial  had  only  been  to  show  that  there  was  such  an  impulse,  what  would  have 
been  the  feeling  on  the  subject  ? 
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"  Apply  the  law  as  it  stands  to  the  case  of  insane  delusions.  Bellingham,  I  will 
suppose  (for  in  all  these  cases  I  assume  the  facts  merely  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration), shot  Mr.  Perceval,  because  he  was  under  an  insane  delusion  that  Mr. 
Windham  had  injured  him,  and  under  a  sane  delusion  that  the  person  at 
whom  he  had  fired  was  Mr.  Windham.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty,  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  saying,  the  disease  in 
Bellingham's  mind,  which  produced  the  delusion,  extended  so  far  that  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  that  the  law  would  regard  him  as  causing  a  public 
and  private  calamity,  and  as  setting  a  bad  example.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty 
under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  new  law,  would  be  consistent  with  a  state 
of  the  prisoner's  mind,  affording  as  little  excuse  for  what  he  did  as  his  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  his  victim. 

"  Or  take  the  case  of  Hadfield.  Hadfield  thought  that  he  was  our  Lord ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  that  he  should  die ;  that  he 
ought  not  to  kill  himself;  that  firing  at  George  III.,  or  in  his  direction,  he 
should  be  hanged,  and  that  the  world  would  be  saved. 

"  Interpret  wrong  in  this  case  to  mean  illegal^  and  Hadfield  could  not  have 
been  acquitted,  l^he  very  reason  of  his  conduct  was,  that  his  act  was  illegal, 
and  that  he  should  be  punished  for  it ;  and  yet  if  he  were  punished  it  is  hard 
to  say  who  ought  to  be  acquitted.  The  veroict  of  not  guilty  actually  returned 
amounted  to  tnis.  True  it  is,  that  Hadfield  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
knew  that  he  was  breaking  the  law,  but  his  delusions  introduced  into  his  mind 
a  set  of  considerations — surrounded  the  act  he  was  doing  with  a  set  of  circum- 
stances, which  entirely  prevented  his  estimating  its  character. 

"Upon  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  that  BcUing- 
ham  was  rightly  punished  (though,  in  fact,  his  trial  was  unjust,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  tne  Judge  to  postpone  it  for  the  collection  of  evidence),  and  that 
Hadfield  was  rightly  acquitted.  Could  any  course  except  that  adopted  by  the 
law  have  secured  that  result  ? 

"A  suggestion,  originating,  according  to  Mr.  Prichard,  with  the  (German  jurist 
Hoffbauer,  has  been  made,  that  the  delusion  should,  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
be  considered  as  real ;  and  that  principle  has  to  a  certain  extent  oeen  adopted  by 
the  fourteen  Judges  in  their  juagment  referred  to  above.  *  If  a  person,'  ask 
the  Lords,  '  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  commits  an  offenc^ 
in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  P'  The  Judges  answer,  '  assum- 
ing that  he  labours  under  such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other  re- 
spects insane,  we  think  he  must  be  considered  m  the  same  situation  as  to 
responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were 
real.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Judges  do  not  say  that  the  existence  of  an 
insane  delusion,  which,  if  real,  would  not  justify  the  act  done,  may  not  be  evi- 
dence to  go  to  the  jury  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that 
the  act  he  was  doing  was  wrong.  Great  injustice  might  be  done  to  prisoners 
if  this  were  not  so. 

"  At  the  last  Summer  Assizes  at  Derby,  a  man  was  tried  for  murdering  his 
child.  It  was  proved  that  he  believed  that  God  had  ordered  him  to  do  so ; 
and  he  accordingly  did  it  without  concealment,  but  vrith  every  possible  instance 
of  contrivance  and  premeditation.  Whether,  if  the  delusion  had  been  the  fact, 
he  would  not  have  teen  still  punishable  inforo  humano,  is  an  extremely  doubt- 
ful question.  Persons  with  a  settled  sane  conviction  of  such  a  doctrine — ^as 
was  the  case  vrith  the  Thugs — were  punished  for  what  they  did  in  consequence 
of  it ;  but  that  such  a  delusion  would  or  might  introduce  circumstances  into 
the  case,  which  would  interfere  with  the  estimate  which  the  prisoner  would 
form  of  the  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  a  jury 
might  very  naturally  say,  a  man  under  such  a  delusion  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  that  his  action  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  reasons  winch  have 
induced  the  Legislature  to  forbid  the  murder. 
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"The  law  as  it  at  present  stands  affords  the  insane  every  immunity  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  society ;  for  though  mere  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  insane  delusion,  or  of  what  are  called  the  moral  and  impubive  forms  of 
insanity,  will  not  per  se  justify  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  yet  it  will  in  general 
raise  such  a  presumption  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  the  particmar  act 
of  which  he  was  accused  was  wrong,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of 
express  malice,  the  jury  will  generally  acquit  upon  that  ground. 

"  In  BuranellCs  case — ^tried  at  the  March  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey — ^many 
instances  of  singularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  were  given  in 
evidence,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  laboured  under  a  positive  delusion  as  to 
the  symptoms  of  a  particular  complaint  by  which  he  was  afflicted.  There  were, 
however,  circumstances  in  the  case  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  man  whom  he  put  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  convicted 
and  executed.  If  he  had  killed  some  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
entirelv  without  apparent  motive,  those  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  strange- 
ness of  his  conduct  and  the  delusion  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  would  in  all 
probability  have  procured  his  acquittal. 

"  I  could  hardly  find  an  instance  which  illustrates  more  clearly  the  position 
for  which  I  am  contending ;  namely,  that  however  the  burden  of  proot  may  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  ultimately  solved  is  and  ought  to  be,  was  the  prisoner  able  to  know 
that  the  act  he  was  doing  was  wrong  ?  The  various  misunderstandings  which 
have  taken  place  upon  tms  subject  mostly  arise  from  confounding  together  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  and  the  means  of  proving  it. 

**  No  doubt  proof  of  insanity  generally,  or  of  insane  delusion  specially,  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  irresponsibility ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dence merely,  and  evidence  of  the  effect  of  which  the  jury  is  the  proper  judge, 
and  whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  juries,  no  one  will  charge  them  with 
giving  too  little  weight  to  such  evidence. 

"I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  put  a  case  of  a  person  who  wilfully  and 
maliciously  commits  a  crime  whom  the  public  would  not  wish  to  punish,  if  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  before  them.  I  doubt  whether  any  course . 
of  proceeding  could  make  a  nearer  approach  than  is  made  bv  the  present  rules 
of  law  to  the  provision  of  means  for  the  punishment  of  all  such  persons,  and 
the  exemption  of  all  others. 

"  It  is  now  an  admitted  principle  of  lurisprudence  that  the  object  of  punish- 
ment is  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  tnat  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  that  ten- 
dency it  is  an  evil.  The  rules  of  law  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
madmen  are  in  entire  agreement  with  this  principle,  for  it  is  notorious  that 
mad  people  in  general  are  as  much  acted  upon  by  tear  as  those  who  arc  sane, 
as  to  those  acts  which  are  in  any  way  under  their  own  control.  The  cunning 
with  which  they  will  often  conceal  their  insanity  when  examined  on  commissions 
of  lunacy  proves  this  conclusively.*  The  law  as  it  now  stands  recognises  in 
their  case  the  distinction  that  it  would  be  useless  to  punish  them  for  acts  of 
which  they  cannot  appreciate  the  criminality,  because  lor  such  acts  they  would 
not  anticipate  pumshment.  A  man,  for  example,  might  abstain  from  murder 
because  he  might  suppose  that  he  would  be  hanged  for  it ;  but  that  would  not 
induce  him  to  abstam  from  breaking  crockery,  yet  he  might  be  under  a  delu- 

*  "  When  Martin,  the  incendiary  of  Tork  Minster,  waa  to  be  tried,  various 
inmates  of  a  madhouse  were  talking  over  his  case.  One  of  them  remarked, 
'Oh,  they  cannot  punish  him ;  he  is  one  of  us.*  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a 
madman  who  tried  desperately  to  kill  his  keeper,  and  on  being  overpowered 
cried  out,   *  I  will  murderyou  yet ;  they  can't  hang  me  for  it ;  I  am  mad !' 

''  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th  March,  1843,  on  this  subject. 
Lord  Brougham  said,  that  Sir  H.  Halford  had  told  him  that  madmen  were  as 
much,  if  not  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  fear  than  others.'* 

NO.  xxxn.  o  0 
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Bion  that  lie  vfas  breaking  crockery  when,  iu  fact,  he  was  killing  another  man. 
So,  too,  it  would  be  useless  to  punish  a  man  for  an  act  which  though  in  fact 
wrong  he  could  not  recognise  as  such  on  account  of  delusion.  If  a  man  fancied 
that  God  had  ordered  him  to  put  another  person  to  death,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment would  deter  him  but  sli^tly,  if  the  delusion  were  strong,  p|robablj  not  at 
ftU ;  for  the  mere  fear  of  pam  or  of  death  has  less  deterring  influence  over 
persons  contemphiting  crime,  than  the  fear  of  that  universiu  and  solemnlj- 
pronounced  disapproval  of  which  an  ignominious  death  is  the  outward  and 
Tisible  sign.  In  the  case  which  I  have  supposed,  this  element  of  punishment 
would  be  quite  wanting,  for  the  man  woidd  say,  *  If  they  knew  the  true  quality 
of  my  action,  they  would  approve  of  it.  Thev  put  me  to  death  not  for 
what  I  have  done,  but  for  something  else  whicn  tliey  falsely  suppose  me  to 
have  done.* 

**  It  has  been  ingeniously  argued,  that  the  pimishment  of  the  sane  is  enou^ 
to  deter  from  crime  both  sane  and  insane,  ana  that  upon  this  ground  madmen 
might  be  exempted  from  punishment. 

"  Nothing  so  entirely  weakens  the  force  of  any  course  of  conduct  as  capri- 
eions  exceptions  resting  on  no  principle.  Suppose  it  were  enacted  that  out  of 
1000  persons  convicted  only  999  should  be  punished,  and  that  every  man  on 
conviction  should  draw  lots  for  the  chance,  would  not  the  most  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  tell  us  that  such  an  enactment  would  dimimsh  enor- 
mously the  preventive  effects  of  the  law  ?  The  implied  confession,  that  criminal 
law  is  only  conventionally  and  traditionali^r  necessary,  that  it  is  to  be  put  into 
execution  as  reluctantly  as  possible,  that  crimes  are  not  of  much  real  importance^ 
but  that  to  satisfy  existing  prejudices  they  must  be  punished,  would  go  far  to 
destroy  the  moral  force  of  any  law  whatever.  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  less 
glaring  form  of  this  error  in  the  proposal  to  free  all  madmen  from  responsibility ; 
sorely  the  proper  course  is  not  to  snatch  at  an  excuse  for  freeing  a  whole  dw 
from  punisnment,  but  to  ascertain  dispassionately  the  reasons  which  make  it 
inexpedient  to  punish  most  of  the  members  of  tliat  class,  to  extend  impunity 
to  those  to  whom  those  reasons  apply,  and  to  no  others.  This  course  tTO  law 
at  present  adopts ;  can  any  other  be  suggested  which  would  not  involve  it  in 
gross  injustice  and  inhumanity,  or  commit  it  to  metaphysical  and  medical 
propositions  of  the  truth  of  which  it  has  no  special  means  of  judging  ?'* 


CLAIM  OF  PRIORITY  IN  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE.* 

In  the  last  January  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  72,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
^mr  previously  strongly  expressed  conviction  that  to  Pinel  is  due  all  the  glory 
t)f  having  transformed  the  abode  of  the  lunatic  from  a  dungeon  to  a  drawing- 
room  or  library.  (January,  1854,  p.  152.)  We  then  alluded  to  our  sentiments 
upon  this  well  known  fact  in  the  nistory  of  Psycholog^caJ  Science,  in  oonse- 
<quence  of  a  counter-claim  recently  advanced  bv  M.  Brierre  de  Boosmont,  on 
behalf  of  a*comparatively  obscure  psychologist,  M.  Daquin,  of  Chambeiy.  To 
that  claim  we  gave  the  respect  ana  attention  to  which  we  deemed  it  entitled 
from  the  high  reputation  of  its  advocate.  A  descendant,  however,  of  the  great 
^Pinel  has  come  forward  to  challenge  the  statements  of  M.  Biierre  de  Boismont. 
Dr.  C.  Pinel  vindicates  the  title  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  to  the  exalted 
and  glorious  position  hitherto  accorded  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  and  by 
posterity. 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  Pinel,  and  to  the  filial  vindication  thereof  by  his 

•  "De  U  R^forme  de  Traitement  des  Alices."     Far  Dr.  C.  Pinel,  Neveu. 

pp.  16.    Paris  :  1855. 
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nephew,  as  well  as  tlie  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  psychological  medicine,  require  that  we  should  fuUy  give 
the  refutation  of  a  statement  to  which  we  had,  it  seems,  lent  some  weight  by 
the  space  we  devoted  thereto  on  the  occasion  above-mentioned.  Daquin,  says 
M.  Brierre  dc  Boismont,  published  his  "  Medico-Philosophical  Treatise  upon 
Insanity'*  at  Chambery  in  1791,  and  at  Paris  in  1792.  PinePs  treatise, 
having  a  similar  title,  was  published  in  1801.  The  interval  of  ten  years  was 
surely  enough  to  have  established  the  claim  to  priority,  it  may  plausiUy  be 


two  essential  dements  of  the  controversy  have,  however,  to  be  borne  ia 
mind  in  determining  the  dispute.  First,  the  matter  of  fact :  seeond,  the  nature 
of  the  views  propounded  by  the  respective  authors.  By  the  help  of  Dr.  C. 
Pinel  we  shall  enlighten  our  readers  on  these  two  primary  brancnes  of  the 
inquirv. 

1.  Pinel,  in.  1783,  was  in  charge  of  the  inmates  of  the  Maison  de  Smnte  of 
Dr.  Belhomme,  where  he  had  slready,  on  a  small  scale,  put  in  practice  thoie 
reforms  which  he  subseauently  cameid  out  more  extensively  m  the  Bieetrei 
he  was  at  the  same  time  (mief  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Sante^  in  whieh  he  had 
inserted  numerous  articles  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  in  1789,  fae 
published  therein  an  article  more  especially  inculcating  the  moral  treatment  of 
insanity.  Befc^re  the  first  revolution,  he  had  c(»nmunieated  to  the  SocM 
BoyeUe  de  Medeeine  an  essay  on  the  classification  and  moral  treatment  of  lun*- 
tics ;  in  1790,  Pinel  successfully  competed  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  same 
learned  body  for  an  essay  upon  similar  subjects ;  in  1790,  he  also  inserted  ia 
the  JouTMal  Gratuit  de  Sante  the  history  of  a  case  of  erotic  melancholia  cured 
by  gardening,  bathing,  &c. ;  in  179 1«  1:^  published  in  the  journal.  La  Medecittt 
Mairee  par  let  Sciences  Fkysiquet,  observations  upon  suicidal  melancholy  and 
its  treatment  by  moral  means.  Towards  the  end  of  1792,  Pinel's  celebrity  im 
the  department  of  psychological  medicine  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Physician  to  the  Bicetre,  where  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  hberate  fiffcj 
of  its  manacled  inmates.  Verily  this  was  i\it  faii  accompli!  in  the  very  same 
year  that  Daquin  was  publishing  his  ideas  in  a  book  that  has  scarcely  survived 
its  author,  who  would  nimself,  probably,  be  amazed  at  the  weight  of  honour 
now  sought  to  be  thrust  upon  him. 

Bo  much,  then,  for  the  matter-of-fact — ^the  chronology  of  the  writings  of 
Daquin,  and  the  writing  and  doin^  of  Pinel. 

2.  The  second  division  of  our  mquiry  need  not  occupy  us  very  long.  We 
have  seen  that  Pinel  practically  carried  out  ideas  to  which  he  laid  not  the 
claim  of  originality,  but  which  he  traced  in  the  worics  of  preceding  authors  at 
Car  back  as  Uelsus  and  Ccelius  Aureliauus.  Daquin  pretended  to  originality  (^ 
the  same  ideas  which  he  did  not  carry  out,  even  on  the  small  scale  within  h&i 
reach.  M.  Daquin's  treatise,  so  far,  tlien,  in  its  advo<»cy  of  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  differed  not  greatly  from  most  of  its  predecessors.  Pind 
showed  that  chams  could  be  dispensed  witL  Daquin  was  silent  on  the  matter 
of  chains.  Pinel,  liberal  and  just,  did  not  hesitate  or  fear  to  direct  attentioiL 
to  all  writers  of  works  possessing  suficient  ment  to  have  attracted  his  notice; 
his  silence,  therefore,  with  re^d  to  Daquin*s  wodc,  whidi  is  dwelt  upon  Iw 
M.  Brierre  as  evidence  of  diamgenuous  plagiarism  on  the  nart  of  Pinel,  telu 
rather  in  another  direction,  viz.,  as  his  nepb^w  infers,  that  Daquin's  work  wai 
among  those  of  which  he  "  prii  le  parti  mge  de  Icm  pataer  sams  tilence,"  Pinel 
was  too  noUy  engaged  in  the  practical  enforcement  of  his  enlightened  viewa 
to  have  condeacended  to  such  petty JealousT  as  is  here  insinuated 

We  have  thus,  following  Dr.  Cf.  Pinel's  defence,  discussed  the  essential 
eLonents  of  the  controversy,  and  have,  we  trust,  (kmc  s^t  justice  to  the  memor^f 
of  the  great  Pinel. 

oo2 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  AUTOPSIES  PERFORMED  IN  THE  VIENNA 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM  OF  THE  PATIENTS  WHO  DIED  IN  1853. 

BY  DE.  OAUSTEB, 
Second  FhjfneiaH  to  ike  iTuHtuiion. 

The  pliYsiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  basis,  the  nucleus 
of  psycniatry.  A  disease  can  only  be  caused  oy  a  diseased  organ :  a  Power, 
the  Immcasureable,  the  Imponderable,  the  Transcendental,  cannot  be  sick !  In 
the  new  Vienna  Lunatic  Asylum  the  end  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  of 
tracing  the  material  appearances,  without  overlooking  the  rest. 

Statistical  tables  play  at  the  present  moment  no  inconsiderable  part :  per- 
haps they  arc  too  much  confided  in.  A  statistical  collection  of  our  autopsies 
could  not  in  prudence  warrant  any  important  results,  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  accompanied  by  microscopical  mvestigation.  But  we  may  still  hope  for 
some  negative  replies,  and  even  this  is  a  gain.  Nervous  physiology  and  patho- 
logy have  as  yet  but  little  of  the  positive.  The  post-mortem  examinations  of 
the  year  1853  gave  a  negative  answer  to  the  question — Can  a  riven  form  of 
psychical  disease  be  traced  back  with  scientific  exactness,  or  with  probability, 
to  particular  pathologies — anatomical  changes  of  the  organs  concerned  ?  But 
even  here,  in  the  gloom  of  the  comfortless  though  some  rays  of  light  are 
revealed  which  promise  that  investigation  will  lead  to  definite  results  in  the 
future,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  what  science  has  already 
formulcd,  Avill  be  found  to  be  confirmed  by  our  conclusions. 

179  patients  died  in  the  year  1853  in  the  Vienna  Imperial  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Of  these  171  were  submitted  to  inspection. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  individual  phenomena  to  each 
other,  the  principal  phrenopathic  conditions  have  been  compared  with  the  most 
remarkable  appearances  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  organs  of 
circulation ;  and  lastly,  it  has  been  sought  how  often  they  existed  without 
fdtcrations  in  the  brain.  Since  it  is  known  what  great  influence  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  exert  over  the  causation,  development,  and  pjer- 
sistcnce  of  phrenopathies,  there  must  also  be  taken  in  careful  consideration 
thickened  and  calcareous  arteries  at  the  basb  of  the  brain,  dilatations,  and 
deposits  of  the  aorta,  especially  of  the  arch  and  ascending  portion ;  and  lastly, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  as  hypertrophy  and  insufBciency  of  the  valves. 

The  organs  of  digestion  nave  oeen  passed  over,  because  their  diseases,  in  a 
phrenopathic  point  of  view,  are  sometimes  quite  absent,  and  at  others  unim- 
portant. So  it  is  with  the  liver,  which,  althouffh  not  seldom  havinff  some 
influence  upon  mental  alienation,  is  yet  too  often  judged  and  condemned 
unjustly. 

The  organs  of  respiration  also  have  not  been  much  considered.  These  com- 
parisons of  the  most  important  particulars  have  not  yet  given  any  remark- 
able results ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  origin  of  individual  forms  of 
alienation,  contemporaneously  with  di£ferent  diseases,  and  not  unfrequently 
-with  several  together,  is  possible,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  functionid 
disturbances  otother  kinds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  appearances 
in  the  dead  body  with  the  observation  of  the  living  man  will  appear  of 
greater  value,  if  we  compare  not  only  the  forms  of  the  disease,  but  also  the 
symptoms  of  the  diseases.  But  tins  is  a  work  much  more  laborioos,  and 
one  demanding  the  closest  application  and  continuous  observation. 

The  per-centual  proportions  of  the  more  important  results  of  iYitpott-mortem 
inspections  have  been  qj^pared  with  the  gross  number  of  the  inspections,  and 
yrixk  the  individual  forms  of  mental  diseases. 

The  fundamental  forms  of  alienation  in  vogue  have  been  used :  the  forms 
ct  exaltatioiia  maoiai deMxmi  \xQai<eQ&\  qI  ds^iresaion,  melandu^  in  its  Tanoma 
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aspects,  and  those  of  debility ;  secondary  dementia,  dementia  with  progressive 
paralysis,  congenital  dementia. 

The  most  important  deductions  from  the  whole  comparisons  are  the  fol 
lowing : — 

1.  The  highest  per-centagc  npon  all  the  post-moriem  appearances  is  exhi- 
bited by  oedema  of  the  membranes,  52046  per  %\  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
50-292  per  g;  oedema  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  23946  per  ^ ;  sclerosis  of 
the  brain,  21-637  per  g;  diseases  of  the  aorta,  12-869  per  g;  tliictening  of  the 
inner  membranes  of  the  brain,  11111  per  % ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  9-941  per  ^. 
No  abnormal  appearance  in  the  brain  was  found  in  nineteen  cases,  or  11  111 
per  g.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every  condition  of  greater  hardness  of 
the  brain-mass  was  estimated  as  sclerosis,  v  cry  strongly-marked  sclerosis  was 
present  in  two  cases  only. 

2.  There  was  no  one  of  the  more  frequently  found  brain-appearances  that 
was  not  observed  in  connexion  with  all  the  fundamental  forms  of  alienation, 
excepting  the  adhesion  of  the  meninges  with  the  periphery  of  the  brain,  which 
was  only  found  in  the  exaltation-forms,  in  conditions  of  debility,  and  of  epi- 
lepsy with  mental  disturbance,  preponderating,  however,  in  paralytic  dementia; 
then  the  thickened  and  cdcareous  arteries  of  tlie  basis  of  the  brain  which  was 
wanting  in  the  forms  marked  by  depression;  the  discoloration  of  the  grey 
substance,  heart-diseases  and  the  aortal  diseases,  all  of  which  were  found  want- 
ing in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance. 

3.  Instances  occurred  in  all  the  chief  forms  of  alienation,  in  which  no  disease 
was  found  in  the  brain,  but  most  frequently  was  this  the  case  in  the  forms  of 
depression,  21-739  per  % ;  least  frequently  in  the  exaltation-forms,  4*878  per  %, 

4.  Most  commonly  serous  effusions  were  found,  especially  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  then  in  the  cavities ;  serous  effusions  in  the  meninges  were  most 
frequent  in  the  exaltation-forms,  68*293  per  g  j  thence  falling  in  the  depression- 
forms  to  60*869  per  8;  in  conditions  of  debility  to  53*763  per  g ;  in  epilepsy  with 
mental  disturbance  to  50  per  g.  Serous  effusions  into  the  cerebral  cavities  were 
also  found  most  frequently  in  the  exaltation-forms,  60*976  per  g ;  then  in  condi- 
tions of  debility  52*688  per  g ;  least  often  in  the  depression-forms,  26-087  per  g. 
(Edema  of  the  brain-mass  was  also  most  frequent  in  the  exaltation-forms, 
26*831  per  g;  and  least  frequently  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance, 
21*429  per  g. 

5.  The  greater  hardness  of  the  brain,  estimated  here  under  the  designation 
sclerosis,  was  most  frequently  found  in  the  depression-forms,  30*435  per  g ; 
least  so  in  the  exaltation-forms,  14*634  per  g. 

6.  Thickening  of  the  arachnoid  was  most  frequently  found  in  the  exaltation- 
forms,  14-634  per  g ;  then  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance,  14*286  per  g ; 
least  so  in  the  depression-forms,  4*348  per  g. 

7.  Bony  formations  on  the  skull  and  in  the  brain  were  not  found  in  the 
depression-forms.  Those  on  the  skuU  were  most  frequently  seen  in  the  exal- 
tation-forms, 7*317  per  g  j  and  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance,  7 '143  per  ^ ; 
those  of  the  meninges  in  conditions  of  debility,  5*376per  g ;  chiefly  in  paralytic 
dementia;  then  these  were  found  in  the  exaltation-forms,  4*878  per  g. 

8.  The  discoloration  of  the  grey  substance  was  most  common  in  the  exal- 
tation-forms, 7*317  per  g ;  then  in  the  conditions  of  debility,  6*452  per  g ;  least 
so  in  the  depression-forms,  4*348  per  g ;  and  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance, 
never. 

9.  Diseased  basal  arteries  and  aorta  were  most  common  in  the  conditions  of 
debility;  the  first,  9*677  per  g;  the  latter,  15*054  per  g;  heart-diseases  in  the 
depression-forms,  13043  per  g ;  in  exaltation-forms,  12*219  per  g. 

10.  Uterine  polypi  and  fibroid  tnmonrs  were  present  in  the  exaltation-forms. 

11.  Diseased  conditions  of  exhaustion,  of  weakness,  as  general  an»mia, 
marasmus,  tabes,  were  found  most  frequently  in  the  conditions  of  debility, 
then  in  melancholy. 
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13.  Tuberculosis  plays  especially  a  not  inconsiderable  part ;  excepting  in 
epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance,  it  was  most  common  in  the  exaltation- 
forms. 

13.  Diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  catarrh,  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis^ 
were  most  common  in  the  exaltati(»i-forms. 

14.  Liver  and  stomach  diseases  were  proportionately  more  £re(|uent  in  deli* 
zium  tremens :  on  the  other  hand»  in  the  depression-forms  many  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  spleen  were  present. 

15.  In  respect  of  the  determinate  pressure  of  one  brain-appearanoe  with 
another  brain-appearance,  or  with  a  morbid  appearance  of  the  other  (»gaiis» 
this  analysis  gives  nothing  certain  or  positive. 

16.  Lastly,  no  definite  and  incontrovertible  conclusion  as  to  the  psychical  dis- 
turbance present  during  life  b  indicated  by  the  forms  of  morbid  appearances ; 
neither  bv  combinations  of  these. 

We  will  relate  Imefly  some  of  the  more  interesting  appearances : 
1.  A  case  of  con^emtal  partial  absence  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  in 
an  idiotic  girl  of  thirteen,  who  died  wiUi  dropsy  and  paralysis. 

8.  A  case  of  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  a  clei^yman,  ag^  twenty- 
five,  who  died  of  tabes ;  and  who,  from  his  twentieth  year,  was  qukptic  after 
a  fright,  and  then  gradually  became  demented. 

3.  A  case  of  fibrous  carcinoma  in  the  septum  and  fornix,  extending  to  the 
substantia  perforata  and  optic  nerves,  then  lofling  itself  in  the  oereoral  sub- 
stance above,  and  below,  and  behind  extending  to  the  hippocampus  major. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain  was  yeUow  and  softened ;  on  the 
inner  wall  or  the  left  posterior  horn,  on  the  border  of  the  before-mentioned 
softened  spot,  the  carcmoma  was  as  larflre  as  an  egg,  and  was  adherent  to  the 
thahimus  opticus  of  this  side,  and  as  weU  as  the  superficial  lamime  of  this  last, 
was  infiltrated  with  hemorrhagic  spots.  The  oorp<Hnk  striata  and  thalami  of 
both  sides  were  dragged  out  lengthwise.  The  patient  had  suifered  from 
dementia  following  upon  headaches  and  excitations. 

4.  A  remarkable  case  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  brain-substanee  in  a  person  thirty* 
lour  years  old,  who  died  in  an  epfleptic  fit.  In  Hoe  hairy  scalp,  three  inches  above 
the  left  ear,  was  a  white  bald  spot ;  under  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  there  was 
found  in  the  skull  a  cavity  surrounded  extenorly  by  an  edge  somewhat 
rounded,  and  interiorly  sharp,  with  a  soft  brownish  callus  adhering  to  the 
margin  of  the  opening.  After  removal  of  the  skull-ci4>  there  nrojected  over  the 
first  opening,  which  was  eiLactly  over  the  interior  branch  of  tne  middle  menia- 
geal  u*terial,  into  the  dura  mater,  a  black-brown  body  adhering  to  the  fore- 
puli  of  the  callus,  and  penetrating  into  the  brain,  and  just  over  the  middle  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure  covered  with  a  yellowish  delicate  caUositr.  Besides  this 
there  was  present  hvpersemia  of  the  brain  and  meninges.  The  patient  from 
bis  youth  suffered  from  epilepsy ;  he  had  been  struck  three  or  four  years 
back  in  a  pot-house,  nothing  more  being  learned  of  him ;  he  exhibited  in  the 
asylum  dementia,  with  occasional  excitations  and  epilepsy,  but  no  symptom 
that  pointed  with  deamess  to  their  uypearanoe  was  discovered. 

5.  A  case  of  tubercle  in  the  right  hemisphere,  in  a  patient  who  had  suffered 
from  dementia  with  hardened  brain-mass^  cedema  of  the  brain  and  meninges, 
depositions  in  the  aorta  and  pleuritic  exudaticms.  The  tubercle  was  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  enclosed  in  the  outer  part  of  the  riffht  eorpvs  sfoiatum,  by  a 
reddish  vascular  web;  in  its  outer  layer  it  consisted  of  a  yellow  very  thick 
Biass,  whilst  the  central  part  consisted  of  an  cedematous  odiular  tissue.  The 
surrounding  structure  was  in  a  state  d  white  soltenuif  ,  the  rest  very  hard. 

6.  A  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  dand,  with  cedema  and  thicke 
oi  the  inner  membranes  of  the  briun,  auiesion  of  these  to  the  perip^ 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  chronic  hydrooephafais^  then  pulmonary  tub 
losis.    The  thyroid  gland  was  enlarged  sixfold,  its  ri^  lobe  was  so  lengthened 
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downwards  that  its  rounded  lower  edge  readied  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
down  to  the  basis  of  the  pericardium.  The  left  vena  anonjmawas  compressed 
by  it,  and  quite  closed ;  above  the  compressed  spot,  it  and  its  branches  were 
filled  with  coagula.  The  patient  suffered  from  dementia,  with  strong  hallacina- 
tions,  excitation,  and  progressive  general  paralysis. 

In  conclusion,  we  append  some  remarks  upon  the  results  of  this  analysis, 
and  especially  in  comparison  with  those  found  elsewhere. 

When  Guislain,  in  nis  latest  work,  says :  "  In  spite  of  my  many  and  pains* 
taking  investigations  on  the  bodies  of  insane  after  the  elucidation  of  the  nature 
and  seat  of  mental  diseases,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  arrived  at  the 
hoped-for  results,"  this  admission  of  so  great  an  authority  will  excuse  the 
slender  results  we  now  publish.  But  since  no  doubt  at  |>resent  exists  that 
phrenopathies  consist  in  a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  this  observation  will 
only  stimulate  us  to  continued  and  closer  toil,  and  to  employ  every  possiblo 
aid.  Moreover,  the  continued  investigation  has  ever  shown  fewer  cases  of 
insanity  in  which  no  abnormal  brain-appearance  was  found. 

Eor  example,  Pinel  found,  out  of  261  autopsies,  68;  Esquirol,  out  of  277>  only 
77  cases  in  which  diseases  of  the  brain  were  recognised  m  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  Parchappe  found  152  such  cases  out  of  160  autopsies;  and  Webster, 
out  of  72  autopsies,  alterations  in  the  brain  in  every  case.  In  our  report, 
there  appear  out  of  171  autopsies,  19  cases  of  absence  of  abnormal  brain-ap- 
pearances ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  microscope  was  not  employed.^ 

The  most  pre-eminent  part  in  the  preceding  analysis  is  played  by  serous 
effusions  into  the  brain  and  its  meninges.  It  is  often  diflficult,  mdeea,  to  de- 
termine whether  these  be  primary  or  secondary,  or  what  is  their  importance  in 
relation  to  the  form  of  disease.  There  is  an  old  controversy,  whether  serous 
effusions  primarily  act  upon  the  psychical  functional  phenomena  through  pres- 
sure, or  secondarily  proceeding  from  phrenitis,  or  habitual  congestions,  only 
keep  up  the  soene.  Later  times  established  both  views.  This  statement 
shows  tnat  they  are  found  in  all  the  forms  in  all  congestions  and  inffamm»> 
tions.  The  hardness  of  the  brain,  as  here  understood,  showed  itself  relatively 
highest  in  the  depression-forms.  Induration  of  the  brain,  according  to  GruialaiB. 
was  found  25  times  in  100.  This  analysis  shows,  out  of  171  autopsies,  S7 
cases,  or  21*637  per  g,  although  the  extent  varied  much.  Griesinger  thinks  il^ 
duration  belongs  especially  to  dementia. 

Morgagni  found,  in  IS  autopsies,  11  times  sclerosis,  especially  of  the  mednlr 
lary  substance.  Parchappe  has,  in  313  insane  persons,  found  81  times  the 
entire  brain-medulla  sclerosed ;  Esquirol  found,  in  54  demented  persons^  15 
times  increased  hardness  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  adhesions  of  the  membranes  to  tne  periphery  of  the  brain  have  given 
rise  to  many  discussions.  By  some  it  has  oeen  held  that  congestions  in  the 
cortical  substance  or  pia-mater ;  by  some,  that  inflammations  of  those  structures, 
were  the  cause;  by  some  they  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  organized 
exudations.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cortical 
substance  wore  destroyed  through  them.  Becent  researches  give  to  both  the 
two  first  views  great  probability.  Their  presence  in  the  conditions  of  debility  is 
frequent,  11-828  per  J :  11  times  they  were  present  in  these  forms  of  disease,  and, 
moreover,  9  times  in  progressive  paralysis.  This  agrees  with  the  observations 
of  Bayle  and  Parchappe. 

*  It  is  alflo  to  be  remarked  and  to  be  regretted  that  the  method  of  testing  the 
absolute  weight  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain,  which  has  yielded  such 
valuable  results  to  Drs.  Sankey,  BuckniH,  and  otken,  was  not  employed.  Let 
this  be  one  of  the  ''further  poeeible  aids'*  which  the  author  promises  to  use  in  his 
future  researches.  The  author,  for  example,  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised 
such  a  condition  as  atrophy  of  the  brain — one  of  the  meet  common  and  important 
of  the  conditions  found  in  the  brains  of  the  fuitwn^ 
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Atrophy  of  the  bram  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  Means  of  determining 
this  condition  with  accuracy  are  wanting.  Doubtful  instances  of  atrophy  were 
found  four  times. 

Thickening  of  the  inner  membranes  with  opacity  is  a  ''condition  which 
doubtless  depends  upon  preceding  congestion  or  inflammation,"  and  perhaps 
upon  other  conditions  yet  unknown  to  us.  We  found  these  most  frequently 
in  the  exaltation-forms,  namely,  out  of  forty-one  cases,  six  times.  In  fourte&i 
cases  of  epilepsy,  twice. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  connexion  with  alienation,  have  of  late 
attracted  much  attention.  Their  relations  have  become  of  greater  importance, 
inasmuch  as  heart-diseases  have  been  disproved  in  remarkable  frequency  in 
living  lunatics ;  and  in  these  cases  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  greater 
excitation  has  attended  unhealthy  heart-sounds,  which  have  been  replaced  by 
healthy  sounds  at  periods  of  quietude.  This  has  been  observed  in  no  smaD 
number  of  our  patients.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  heart-diseases,  through  the 
"  consequent  irregular  blood-circulation,"  may  often  occasion  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  mental  disturbance.  The  thickening  and  dcfjositions  of  the  basal 
arteries  may  often  be  the  cause  of  brain-diseases,  which  induce  disturbance  or 
weakness  of  the  intellectual  force. 

Tuberculosis  has  also  civen  its  contingent  in  this  inquiry. 

The  author  concludes  by  remarking  that  the  nost-mortem  examinations  were 
not  conducted  with  all  desirable  minuteness,  tne  arrangements  of  the  dead- 
house  of  the  hospital  not  permitting. 
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1.  In  July,  1852,  Dr.  Andrew  McEarland  resigned  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  having,  in  the  language  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  "  with  signal  ability  and  devotion  disduraed 
the  duties  for  about  seven  years."  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  E.  Tjier, 
in  whom  the  Trustees  believe  that  they  have  "  a  judicious,  efficient, and  devoted 
Superintendent." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Tyler  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1853, 
seven  months  after  he  became  connected,  with  the  asylum,  is  limited  to  about 
half  a  dozen  pages,  and  contains  but  little  matter  of  general  interest  to  medical 
men.    It  is  a  very  prudent  and  sensible  producticm  for  a  beginner. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum  May  31, 1852 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number      .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  May  31, 1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

ToUL 

63 

55 

118 

68 

64 

132 

131 

119 

250 

61 

46 

107 

70 

73 

143 

41 

22 

63 

5 

3 

8 

Dr.  Tvler  complains  that  the  number  of  patients  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
proper  classification  of  them. 

*  1.  Of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Asylum,  for  1852  and  1853. 

2.  Of  the  McLean  AWlnm,  for  1853  and  1854. 

3.  Of  the  Retreat  at  Hartford,  for  1858. 

4.  Of  the  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  T.  City,  for  1858. 

5.  Of  the  Indiana  State  Hospital,  for  1853  and  1854. 

6.  Of  the  Illinou  State  Hospital,  biennial  for  1858-54. 

7.  Of  the  Missouri  State  Asylum^  biennial  for  1852-58. 
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The  report  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1854?,  is  someNvhat  more  extended 
than  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  in  its  sub- 
jects to  the  materiel  of  the  establishment,  and  to  topics  already  familiar  to  our 
readers.  The  doctor  complains  of  the  pressure  from  without  of  patients,  and 
proposes  that  an  additional  wing  and  a  building  for  the  violent  shall  be  erected. 
"  Tne  house  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  and  we  not  only  find  its  use  more  conve- 
nient, comfortable,  and  cleanly  than  oil,  but  its  brilliant  light  a  curative  means 
in  making  our  previously  half  lighted  halls  cheerful  and  pleasant."  He  says 
nothing  of  the  comparative  expense. 


Patients,  May  31, 1853 . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number      .        .        .        , 
Dischar^d,  including  deaths 
Remaimnff,  May  31, 1854! 
Of  those  oischarged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

70 

73 

143 

72 

69 

141 

142 

142 

284 

67 

66 

123 

77« 

84* 

161 

34 

29 

63 

7 

7 

14 

The  whole  number  of  patients  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  bv  64. 

"During  the  whole  year  our  household  lias  enjoyed  remarkable  physical 
health.  We  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  epidemics  of  all  sorts,  and  acute 
disease  has  been  idmost  unknown.  Cleanliness,  regularity  of  life,  and  a  most 
healthful  location  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  deaths  which  have  occurred,  with  a  single  exception,  were  of  those  who 
for  a  long  time  had  been  considered  incuraoly  insane,  and  who  at  last  were 
literally  worn  out  by  the  continued  and  unremitting  force  of  their  malady." 

Patients  admitted  from  1843  to  31st  May,  1854     .        .        .     1199 

Cured 497 

Died 106 

2.  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum^  has  written  but  a  few  renorts  of  anv 
length,  and  in  the  two  which  are  now  before  us  he  is  even  unusually  brief,  botn 
of  them  occupying  but  about  a  dozen  pages.  One  reason  of  this  brevity  is 
mentioned  in  tne  extract  which  we  subjoin,  merely  remarking  that,  although  it 
may  be  good  and  sufficient  for  the  district  from  which  the  McLean  Asylum  is 
principaBy  supplied  with  patients,  it  is  hardly  equally  so  for  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

"There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  of  this 
country  when  their  annual  reports  were  looked  for  with  an  interest  natural  to 
a  new  topic,  and  when  so  many  communities  were  about  engaging  in  the  great 
work  of  providing  for  the  insane,  that  all  information  which  could  throw  light 
upon  the  path  of  duty  was  eagerly  and  ^tefuUy  accepted.  That  time  is  now 
passed,  for  the  demand  has  been  essentially  met,  and  good  taste  and  propriety 
are  no  longer  in  antagonism  with  philanthropy,  as  to  spreadinjg  to  the  world  the 
often  painful  incidents  connected  with  a  sad  disease  and  its  victLnos.  It  would 
ever  be  an  easy  service  to  furnish  a  prolonged  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
cases  of  an  asylum,  were  the  motives  now  allowable  which  formerly  justified 
such  commumcations  with  the  public." 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  1853  . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number      .... 
Discharged,  recovered  . 

Died 

Eemaining  at  the  close  of  1853     . 
"  From  a  minute,  kept  during  a  portion  of  the  year,"  says  the  report,  "  it  is 
*  Aooording  to  the  previous  figures,  these  should  be  75  and  86. 


fen. 

Women. 

Totid. 
201 

61 

53 

114 

315 

30 

28 

58 

7 

10 

17 
195 

564 
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Erobable  that  wc  haye  been  obliged  to  refuse  three  times  as  many  patients  as 
ave  been  received." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  our  previous  notices  that  Mr. 
Appleton  gave  a  large  fund  to  this  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  constmctiiiff 
apartments  specially  intended  for  persons  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  liberal 
remimeration  for  their  accommodations.  The  object  of  the  donor  has  been 
partially  accomplished.  The  "  Appleton  ward"  for  men  has  been  completed, 
and  in  reference  to  its  operation  we  find  tlie  subjoined  remarks : — 

"Tlic  patients  themselves,  in  these  rich  and  spacious  quarters,  can  draw  no 
unfavourable  comparisons  with  their  situations  at  home,  and  are  spared  one 
pang  in  the  distress  incident  to  their  disease.  The  only  drawback  sn^ested 
or  anticipated — that  the  patients  who  did  not  enjoy  the  new  accommodations 
might  indulge  a  certain  sentiment  of  jealousy  towards  their  more  fortunate 
associates— 3ias  never  been  manifested." 

Report  for  1854:  :— 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number          .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Eemaiiung  at  the  dose  of  the  year     . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

9^ 

101 

195 

70 

50 

120 

164 

151 

315 

67 

53 

120 

97 

98 

195 

32 

a7 

59 

5 

11 

16 

The  McLean  Asylum  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  1828.  It  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wyman  about  sixteen  vears,  and  of  his  successor. 
Dr.  Lee,  two  years.  Dr.  Bell  has  been  the  incumbent  of  the  office  since  the 
commencement  of  1837,  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
longest  term  of  service  of  any  officer  who  has  occupied  an  office  of  the  kind  in 
this  country. 

Patients  admitted  under  Dr.  Wyman       .        .    1122 
"  "  Dr.  Lee 

Dr.  BeU 
Whole  number  admitted 
Discharged,  including  deaths   . 

Cured 

Died 


189 
2572 
3783 
3588 
1802 

322 


"  I  cannot  but  believe,"  remarks  Dr.  Bell,  "  that  the  time  is  near  when  the 
necessity  of  dividing  this  asvlum,  and  establishiii^  a  department  for  one  sex 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  will  result  in  action.  The  financial  experienoe  of 
this  establishment,  for  many  years  past,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
first  outlay  for  such  an  addition  to  the  means  of  treatment  of  those  classes  of 
the  insane  who  are  now  mainly  received  here,  would  be  all  the  demand  needful 
npon  the  philanthropic  and  liberal  of  our  community." 

3.  The  last  report  from  the  Retreat  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  we 
passed  uuder  review,  was  issued  during  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
BuTLEB,  upon  a  European  tour.     The  one  now  before  us  bears  his  signature. 

Patients  in  the  Retreat,  March  31, 1853 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year 
Whole  number      .... 
Dischar^d,  including  deaths 
Remainmff  March  31, 185-4  . 
Of  those  oischarged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Totia. 

80 

90 

170 

74 

103 

177 

154 

193 

847 

65 

96 

161 

89 

97 

186 

22 

49 

64 

13 

9 

22 
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The  Retreat  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  April,  1824.  For  ten  years  it  was 
under  the  simerintenaence  of  Dr.  Todd,  six  years  under  Dr.  Fuller,  and  three 
years  under  Dr.  Brigham.  At  the  date  of  this  report  it  has  been  eleven  years 
under  Dr.  Butler. 

Patients  admitted  in  course  of  the  term  of  Dr.  Todd   .  .520 

Dr.  Fuller.  .     481 

"                       "                       "             Dr.  Brigham  .      246 

"            Dr.  Bufler  .  1388 

Men.    Women.  TotaL 

Whole  number  admitted  ....       1266    1369  2635 

Cured 1331 

Died 265 

Thus  the  deaths  of  eases,  during  thirty  years,  was  10*05  per  cent.  But,  upon 
reference  to  another  table,  we  fiiS  that  the  whole  number  oi  persons  who  made 
up  these  2653  eases  was  but  1798.  Of  these  1798  persons,  248  were  admitted 
twice  each,  65  three  times,  17  four  times,  10  five  tmies,  4  six  times,  1  sevai 
times,  and  1  nine  times.  Of  1798  persons,  265  died,  which  is  14*73  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  cures,  upon  admissions,  was  50*05  per  cent.  But  the  same 
person  may,  in  many  instuices,  have  been  cured  two  or  three  times,  and,  in 
some  instances,  four,  five,  or  six  times.  The  report  throws  no  light,  even  by 
comparison  of  tables,  upon  the  number  ol  persons  cured.  This  is  an  imperfec- 
tion which,  as  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  pervades  nearly  all  the  American 
statistics  of  insanity. 

One  further  illustration,  which  we  overlooked  until  the  last  preceding  sen- 
tence was  written.  Dr.  Butler  states  that  the  per  centa^  of  deaths  on  the 
whole  number  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  is  10*82.  This 
is  correct,  if  calculated  upon  the  number  of  etues.  But  what  is  the  result,  if 
otherwise  regarded  P  Ot  1798  persons  admitted,  186  remained  in  the  asylum. 
Hence,  1612  liave  been  dischuged.  Of  1612  persons  discharged,  265  died, 
equal  to  16*43  per  cent. 

Of  1203  cases  admitted  since  Mareh  31, 1845,  the  age,  at  the  time  of  first 
attack,  was  between  20  and  30  years  in  402 ;  between  30  and  40  years  in  240. 
The  excess  of  the  former  is  equal  to  66  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  death  in  196  cases,  which  have  occurred  since  the  31st  of 
Mareh,  1841,  were  as  follows :  Exhaustion  36,  dysentery  21,  general  debility 


19,  phthisis  14,  apoplexy  12,  general  paralysis  12,  paralysis  10,  erysipelas  10, 
disease  of  the  brain  9,  old  age  7,  marasmus  7,  suicide  7,  ''disease  of  lung"  5, 
ejttlepsy  4,  infiammation  of  bowels  4,  fever  3,  internal  haemorrhage  3,  chrcmie 


hoea  3,  ''injury"  2,  disease  of  heart  2,  psoas  abscess  1,  inflammation  of 
liver  1,  disease  of  uterus  1,  acute  diarrhcea  1,  dropsy  1,  cancer  1. 

After  stating  that  "  neither  order  of  court,  certificate  of  physicians,  nor 
written  aj^lication  of  friends  or  relatives  "  is  reauired  for  getting  a  patient  into 
the  Retreat,  and  that  "  the  admission  rests  solely  upon  tbe  judgment  of  the 
superintendent,"  Dr.  Butler  very  properly  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
remove  the  responsibility  from  him,  and  place  it  upon  the  friends  and  the 
attending  physicum  of  the  patient.  Where  are  the  Connecticut  lawyers,  judges, 
and  legislators,  that  such  a  weak  point  in  the  barriers  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  has  thus  long  remained  unguarded  ? 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Butler  upon  the  condition  in  which  patients  come  to  the 
Retreat  close  with  this  passage,  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  notice  and 
the  menKHT  of  every  physician  in  general  practice :  "  Others,  worse  than  all, 
have  been  brought  liere  by  the  ill-judged  and  most  pernicious  means  of  decep- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  has  be<m,  in  every  case  mat  ever  came  under  my 
observation,  both  annoying  to  ourselves  and  detrimental  to  the  poor  sufferer. 
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*  How  can  I  believe  you,  sir*  said  a  gentleman  to  nie,  while  trying  to  soothe 
him,  *  tchen  these,  my  friends,  hate  lied  to  me  every  miU  of  my  tcay  here  ^  " 

No  apology  is  required  for  making  the  subjoined  extract,  albeit  somewhat 
longer  than  we  are  wont. 

"During  the  six  months'  vacation  which  was  so  kindly  granted  mc  bj  the 
liberality  of  your  Board,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  visit  many  of  the 
most  prominent  lunatic  hospitals  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  cordiality  and  courtesv  with 
wnich,  as  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  oldest  lunatic  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  I  was  eveiywhere  received,  and  of  the  frankness  and  promptitude  with 
which  the  details  of  the  different  institutions  were  shown.  Every  door  was 
opened,  and  every  department  freely  exhibited,  evidently  giving  me  the  credit 
of  coming  to  learn  the  advantages  of  their  institutions,  and  not  to  seek  for 
demerits  or  matters  of  cavil. 

"My  reception  at  some  of  them  was  more  like  that  due  to  an  old  friend  than 
to  a  stranger,  and  was  a  pleasant  recognition  of  that  kindly  community  of 
feeling  which  springs  up  in  every  liberalized  mind  towards  those  who  are  feflow- 
labourers  in  the  same  great  commonwealth  of  philanthropy. 

"It  is  evident  that,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  spirit  oi  improvement  is  per- 
vading these  hospitals.  A  great  impetus  has  of  late  years  beeu  given  to  this 
department  of  human  effort,  and  the  most  beneficial  and  gratifying  results  have 
been  attained. 

"  It  is  not  expedient,  in  the  nan-ow  limits  to  wliich  I  desire  to  restrict  this 
report,  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  these  causes.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  say  that,  notwithstanding  a  few  years  since  our  leading  institntioiis 
were  not  surpassed  by  the  best  of  theirs,  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  have 
now  none  which  will  compare  with  some  of  those  lately  erected  tliere.  In  the 
older  hospitals,  there  was  manifest  improvement  in  the  buildings  where  ori- 
ginal defects  could  never  be  wholly  remedied.  In  the  new  institutions,  those 
erected  within  a  very  few  years,  or  just  now  going  into  operation,  I  found  a 
beauty  of  structure,  Vith  a  thorouffhncss  and  perfection  of  arrangement,  whidi 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  Among  these  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
invidious  to  mention  the  asylums  at  Prestwich  and  Cheadle,  near  Manchester ;  at 
Mickleover,  near  Derby ;  at  Clifton,  near  York ;  and  the  new  asylum  at  StaffonL 

"  It  was  evident  that  in  these  new  asylums  no  pains  nor  needful  expense 
had  been  spared  to  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  unexceptionable  plans. 
The  highest  authorities  were  consulted,  and  their  conclusions  referred  to  the 
scnitiny  of  other  practical  men ;  the  errors  of  preceding  structures  were  avoided, 
and  every  improvement  as  readily  adopted,  with  the  smgle  desire  to  obtain  the 
best.  It  is  evident  that,  generally,  each  succeeding  structure  contains  im- 
provements upon  its  predecessors.  Once  adopted,  the  plans  have  been  carried 
out  without  that  curtailment  and  distortion  which  sometimes,  in  this  country, 
has  produced  such  unfortunate  results.  In  some  instances,  it  is  evident  that 
undue  expenditure  has  been  incurred  to  produce  external  effect ;  but  in  the 
internal  arrangements,  especially,  it  is  clear  that,  while  in  county  asylums 
everything  is  plain  and  simple  and  unpretending,  that  is  deemed  in  all  the  best 
and  wisest  economy  which,  mtlie  long  run,  shafl  best  effect  the  desired  object. 

"  The  chief  points  of  excellence  are  extensive,  well  laid  out,  and  carerally- 
planted  airing-courts  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  sufficiency  of  cultivated  land 
for  out-of-door  employment ;  spacious,  airy,  and  well  ventilated  apartments ; 
the  extensive  application  of  steam  to  every  available  purpose,  cooking'  pump- 
ing, heating,  ventilating,  &c.,  and  open  fire-places  in  every  admissible  room. 
The  most  important  of  all  are  the  extensive  arrangements  made  for  the  manni] 
employment  of  tlie  inmates  both  within  doors  and  without.  There  are  work- 
shops for  the  different  trades,  in  some  of  which  these  trades  had  been  suooeas- 
fully  taught^  and  in  many  the  amount  of  work  performed  showed  that  the  shops 
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were  sources  of  proQt  to  the  institution,  as  well  as  of  beneficial  employment  to 
the  patients. 

"  Another  feature  which  struck  me  most  pleasantly  was  the  construction,  in 
several  hospitals,  of  a  large  and  handsome  room,  especially  for  the  social 
gatherings  and  amusements  of  the  patients.  My  attendance  at  some  of  these 
festival  occasions  is  among  the  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  visit.  A 
arge  amount  of  profitable  out-of-door  labour  is  insisted  upon  in  many,  and  the 
amount  accomphshed  in  some  instances  is  highly  creditable.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  American  institutions  are  to  maintain  the  comparatively  hi^h 
rank  to  wliich  they  have  justly  heretofore  had  claim,  a  more  hberal  expenoi- 
ture  than  has  been  adopted  in  most,  in  regard  to  occupation  both  of  body  and 
mind,  amusement,  &c.,  must  be  adopted." 

4.  The  movement  of  the  population  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  Poor  of 
New  York  City,  for  18  5  3,  as  given  in  the  report  by  Dr.RAXNEY,  was  as  follows  :— 

Men.       Women.      Total. 
Number  of  patients,  January  1st   . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number      .... 
Dischar^d,  including  deaths  . 
Remaining,  Dec.  31,  1853     . 
Of  those  mscharged,  there  were  cured 
Died  


226 

301 

527 

226 

261 

487 

452 

562 

1014 

220 

252 

472 

232 

310 

542 
271 

56 

59 

115 

Of  those  cured  14  were  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  2  of  febrile  delirium,  and 
7  were  discharged,  **  recovered,"  twice  each,  in  course  of  the  year.  These 
being  subtracted,  the  number  of  cures  is  248. 

"'The  ratio  of  recoveries,"  remarks  Dr.  Ranney,  "is  a  little  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  proportion  must  depend  much  upon  the  length  of  time  the  dis- 
ease has  cxisted^previous  to  admission.  Usually  the  indigent  are  placed  in  an 
asylum  earlier  than  the  wealthy.  For  this,  as  weU  as  other  reasons,  the  per- 
centage of  recoveries  in  a  hospital  of  this  cliaracter  should  be  larger  than  in 
institutions  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  higher  classes,  provided  the  means 
for  effective  treatment  be  furnished." 

Causes  of  death : — Consumption  45,  chronic  diarrhoea  14,  paralysie  gen^rale 
13,  congestion  of  the  brain  7,  marasmus  6,  typhus  fever  4,  typho-mania  4, 
paralysis  3,  apoplexy  3,  dysentery  3,  delirium  tremens  2,  epilepsy  2,  chronic 
pleunsy  2,  dropsy  2,  suicide  1,  accidental  drowning  1,  pericatoitis  1,  haemo- 
ptysis 1,  inflammation  of  spinal  marrow  1. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  consumption  is  the  most  common  (cause  of  death). 
The  prominent  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  usually  absent  where  insanity 
exists.  The  patient  will  frequently  walk  until  near  the  day  of  his  death,  and,  if 
there  be  any  cough,  it  is  often  so  slight  as  to  escape  observation." 

Of  3160  patients,  who  have  been  received  since  Januarv,  1,  1847,  no  less 
than  2381  were  foreigners,  and  but  779  native  Americans.  The  largest  number 
of  natives  received  in  any  year  was  149,  in  1847 ;  the  smallest  number,  94,  in 
1853.  Of  foreigners,  the  number  has  increased  from  280  in  1847,  to  393  in 
1853.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  immigration.  The  leading 
numbers  in  the  table  of  nativity  for  1853  are  as  follows : — ^Ireland  241,  Ger- 
many 94,  England  19,  Scotland  10,  Switzerland  5,  France  4. 

"Very  few  of  the  indigent  insane  of  this  city  are  sent  to  the  State  Asylum 
at  Utica,  and  none  to  Flushing,  Hudson,  or  the  Bloomjngdale  Asylum.  Father 
the  ratio  of  insane  is  very  much  less  amon^  the  natives,  or  they  are  kept  at 
their  homes.  Probably  the  first  supposition  is  true,  and  this  may  arise  in  part 
from  peculiar  causes  incident  to  emigration,  and  in  part  from  the  shipment  of 
the  insane  from  Europe  during  a  lucid  interval." 

Dr.  itanney,  as  he  intimates,  has  had  nnoommon  advantages  for  studyiug 
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dironic  dementia^  and  he  asserts  hk  belief  that  "hj  constant  training,  very 
many  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  fall  into  the  most  miserable  condition,  wouli 
become  valuable  aids  in  the  asylum,  even  if  perfect  recovery  did  not  follow. 
«  .  .  If  there  were  an  important  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  no  great  iei- 
provement  could  be  expected ;  but,  from  my  esaminatioH  of  this  organ  m  a 
great  number  of  easea,  the  proportion  in  tfihich  important  tenons  were  found  ka$ 
not  been  large.  The  enfeeblement  of  the  mind  depends,  in  many  cases,  upon  the 
ioss  of  tone,  from  inaction.  .  .  .  After  some  acute  disease  has  existed^  as 
mania,  this  organ  becomes  exhoMsted,  L  e.,  loses  its  tone,  and  can  only  be  restored 
■by  nourishment  and  the  proper  mental  stimsUsis." 

These  remarks  remind  us  of  the  case  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
lectual capacity,  who  was  more  than  fifteen  years  a  patient  at  Bloomingdale» 
a  large  part  of  the  time  demented.  Attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  removed 
to  the  New  York  Hospital,  he  died.  The  late  Dr.  Swett  made  a  post-mortem 
examination,  and  found  in  the  brain  no  lesion  of  importance  —  absolutely 
nothing  whereby  to  explain  the  patient's  long-continued  mental  incapacity. 

5.  In  their  renort  for  1853,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  refer  to  tne  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Paterson,  who  had  heui  the  oflBce 
of  superintendent  from  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  remark  that  "in  his 
departure  he  carried  vrrth  him  not  only  the  high  esteem  of  every  other  officer  and 
attendant  of  the  hospital,  but,  we  trust,  of  every  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
lunatic  in  the  State."  He  left  on  the  1st  of  June,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  James  S.  Athon. 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  October  31, 1852 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number      .... 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remainmff,  October  31,  1853 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 


Hen. 

Wcfmen. 

ToUL 

81 

78 

159 

74 

82 

156 

155 

ICO 

315 

77 

75 

152 

78 

85 

163 

47 

39 

86 

7 

7 

14 

"  Wliile  portions  of  our  country  have  suffered  from  disease,  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  nas  escaped  everything  like  an  epidemic.  This  immunity  m>m  in- 
termittents,  remittents,  and  dysenteries,  may  be  attributed  to  the  lavourabfe 
location  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  prompt  and  nmd  enforcement  of  thf 
-sanitary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  establislunent. 

"  Already  over  two  hundred  insane  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hospiUd 
for  admission,  and  cannot  be  received  for  want  dl  room.  The  institution  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity."  The  erection  of  an  additional  wing  is  in 
prospect. 

Two  suicides,  the  first  which  have  oceorred  in  the  ho&|ntal,  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Prom  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Athon  upon  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane, 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  £metics  and  purgatives  are  useful  in  expdliag  vitiated  matters  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Conjoined  with  proper  diet  md  exercise,  they  may  be 
made  subservient  in  restormg  the  natural  seoretiass  of  the  alimentary  «Mt%| 
To  attempt  to  make  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impreasiDn  on  the  system  bj  le- 
])eating  these  remedies  beyond  their  aperie&t  or  gently  evacnant  effect  is  irra- 
tional and  highly  injurious  to  the  patient  There  ve  too  many  ewes  brought 
to  this  hospital,  exhausted  to  mere  skeletons  by  the  use  of  the  laiuset,  blisten, 
and  purgatives,  to  deny,  for  one  moment,  this  position.  By  the  administraiion 
of  tonics,  and  the  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  a  large  proportion  are  restored  to 
physical  health.  These  remarks  are  made  witJli  the  hope  that  our  profeBaioosl 
Brethren  who  may  have  charge  of  patients  before  jent  to  the  iuN^nt^.  will  Iceep 


ITomen. 

Total. 

85 

163 

86 

169 

171 

332 

84. 

172 

87 

160 

55 

114 

8 

13 
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in  view  tliat  the  hypereynosis  system  can  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  do  good  in  cases 
of  insanity." 
Wc  now  come  to  the  report  for  1854 : — 

Meiu 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  October  31, 1853      .       78 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year         .         .       83 

Whole  number 161 

Discharged,  including  deaths         ...       88 

Eemainm^,  October,  31,  1854        ...       73 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    .        .      69 

Died 6 

Causes  of  death, — ^Typho-mania  3,  general  paralysis  2,  maniacal  exhaustion  2, 
pulmonary  consumption  2,  scrofula  2,  tabes  mesenterica  1,  erysipelas  1. 

"  Scarcely  any  other  disease,"  remarks  Dr.  Athon,  "  than  what  is  consequent 
to  insanity,  has  had  a  place  in  our  wards,  although  the  adjacent  country  has 
suffered  much  from  summer  and  autnmnal  afl^ctions." 

It  b  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  that  the  great  per-centa^e  of 
cures  "is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  selection  of  patients,  receiving  tnose 
whose  insanity  is  of  the  most  recent  date — ^not  filling  up  the  hospital  with 
chronic  cases  that  are  hopelessly  incurable." 

Two  festivals  were  enjoyed  by  the  patients  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On 
May-day  "  a  banquet  was  given,  and  tne  day  celebrated  with  as  much  parade 
as  18  usually  manifested  upon  such  an  occasion ;"  and  "  the  second  annual 
celebration,  at  the  hospital,  of  American  independence,  was  attended,  like  the 
first,  with  the  happiest  results.  Above  a  hunored  patients  participated  in  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion." 

Men.       Women.     TotaL 
Patients  admitted  from  Nov.  1,  1849,  to  Oct. 

31,  1854 372        367        739 

Discharged,  recovered 192        178        370 

Died 63 

Helicons  excitement  and  anxieties  is  allc^d  as  the  cause  of  the  mental 
alienation  in  61  cases,  Millerism  in  2,  and  "  spiritual  rappings"  in  29. 

"  Millerism,  in  its  day,"  says  Dr.  Athon,  "  startled  the  minds  of  men  and 
turned  them  into  religious  bigots,  and  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  in  many 
instances,  to  insanity.  But  the  spiritual  rapping  mania  eclipses  Millerism,  or 
any  other  ism,  in  its  a^ncy  to  produce  aberration  of  mind.  The  spiritualists 
profess  to  commune  with  aeparted  spirits,  and  through  their  omniscience  learn 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  look  into  the  future,  and  ao  other  ridiculous  things. 
This  delusion  prevails,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a  most  unaccountable 
extent,  and  has  been  prolific,  beyond  any  other  one  cause,  of  insanity." 

6.  The  reports  from  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  biennial^ 
that  which  is  about  to  occupy  our  attention  being  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1853  and  1854. 

The  former  superintendent  having  left  the  institution,  he  was  succeeded,  in 
June,  1854,  by  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  for  some  years  favourably  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  principal  officer  of  the  State  Asylum  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  Trustees  remark  of  liim  that  their  high  expectations  in  regard  to  his  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  the  office  "have  been  fully  realized." 

Patients  in  the  asylum,  Dec.  1,  1852         .        .  82 

Admitted  in  the  two  years         ....  265 

Whole  number 347 

Discharged,  including  deaths     ....  181 

^mainuig,  Dec.  1, 1854 166 
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^  As  the  hospital  affords  accommodation  for  the  two  sexes  equally,  and  the 
whole  has  been  occupied  the  most  of  the  time  recently,  the  number  of  males 
and  females  has  been  nearly  the  same." 

Of  the  patients  discharged,  there  were  cured     .    114 
Died 21 

"  The  bodily  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  has  generally  been  good. 
No  epidemic  has  at  any  time  prevailed,  although  during  the  past  summer 
(1854)  the  danger  seemed  somewhat  imminent  from  the  frequency  of  cases  of 
cholera  in  tlic  vicinity.  The  instances  of  mortality  have  mainly  occurred 
amon^  those  exhausted  by  long-continued  mental  disease.    The  fact  cannot  be 

Questioned  tliat  most  forms  of  ment^  disease  shorten  the  period  of  human  life, 
n  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  in  all  cuses  of  high  excitement,  it  will  be  found 
that  lucid  intervals  occur  which  allow  nature  to  recover  itself  before  the  point 
of  exhaustion  is  reached. 

"  Epilepsy,  palsy,  and  consumption  will  annually  claim  a  class  of  victims  in 
whose  temperament  certain  preoispositions  exist.  But  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  mania,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  in  a  form  of  disease  which  has  eluded  the 
nomenclature  of  medical  writers.  It  consists  in  the  failure,  seriatim,  of  those 
physical  functions  whose  healthy  performance  depends  upon  a  normal  inner- 
vation. rWliat  functions  do  not  require  normal  innervation  for  normal  per- 
formance r]  The  hesitating  step  and  a  difficulty  of  utterance  are  among  the 
earliest  indications  that  the  Drain  is  losing  its  supremacy.  Calorification  Tails; 
the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  individual  is  found  hovering  about  the 
registers  or  other  sources  of  artificial  heat.  Soon  the  circulation  becomes  en- 
feebled ;  the  face  assumes  a  swollen  and  stolid  appearance ;  the  extremities 
swell  and  become  purple,  especially  if  in  a  dependcntposition.  Digestion  be- 
comes involved,  and  emaciation  quicklv  follows.  The  legs  break  out  with 
idcers  wliich  soon  become  the  nucleus  of  extensive  sphacelation,  and  death  is 
welcomed  to  close  the  scene.  The  individual  usually  sinks  before  all  the  stages 
in  this  succession  of  physical  decay  have  been  taken.  Science  has  given  no 
name  to  this  disease,  whose  aspect  is  familiar  to  all  who  treat  the  associated 
insane.  It  is  neither  palsy,  dropsy,  nor  marasmus,  and  yet  it  combines  some- 
thing of  each." 

Of  the  406  patients  who  have  been  received  at  the  institution  since  it  was 
opened,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1851,  only  forty -six  were  natives  of  THinois. 
The  others,  so  far  as  known,  were  immigrants  from  various  States  and  coun- 
tries, in  the  following  proportions  :  New  York  47,  Kentucky  36,  Pennsylvania 
35,  Ohio  25,  Indiana  16,  Tennessee  15,  N.  Carolina  13,  Virginia  11,  Vermont  7, 
N.  Hampshire  7,  N.  Jersey  7,  Massachusetts  5,  Maryland  6,  Connecticut  4, 
Maine  3,  Delaware  3,  Missouri  2,  R.  Island  1,  Wisconsin  1,  Georgia  1.  Ger- 
many 30,  Ireland  25,  Enghmd  12,  Scotland  4,  France  3,  Sweden  1,  Russia  1, 
Poland  1. 

Dr.  McEarland  thinks  that,  considering  the  great  proportion  of  foreigners 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  the  number  of  them  in  the  hospital  is  smaU. 
"  The  Grermans,"  he  observes,  "  are  the  best,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous, 
of  our  foreign  patients.  They  possess  a  healthy  and  elastic  mental  constitu- 
tion ;  they  are  docile  and  affectionate  under  treatment,  and  grateful  when  they 
recover." 

We  know  that  for  many  years  there  has  been  some  discrepancy  of  opdnion 
among  the  su|)erintending  physicians  of  our  institutions  for  tne  insane,  in  re- 
gard to  the  utility  of  a  committee,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract ;  and  we  rejoice  that  Dr.  M.  has  found  it  to  work  so  favourably  :— 

"Another  feature  in  the  experience  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  year,  too 
interesting  and  too  important  to  be  passed  without  notice,  is  the  formation,  on 
the  part  oT  the  ladies  of  Jacksonville,  of  a  benevolent  association,  haying  for  its 
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express  object  a  regular  and  stated  visit  to  the  institution  on  the  Saturday  of 
each  week,  by  a  committee  assigned  in  rotation.  This  society,  appropriately 
styled  *  The  Dix  Association,*  we  regard  as  a  conception  of  tne  most  happy 
kind,  and  its  operations  have  been  peculiarly  promotive  of  the  welfare  and 
liappiness  of  the  unfortunate  persons  for  whose  oenefit  it  was  instituted.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  society  may  be  sustained,  fully 
believing  that  its  formation  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion." 

The  original  plan  of  the  building  of  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville  consisted 
of  a  central  building  and  four  wmgs,  with  accommodations  for  about  four 
hundred  patients.  But  two  of  the  wings  have  been  erected.  These  furnish 
apartments  for  but  168  patients,  and  the  hospital  is  so  much  crowded  that 
parlours  are  being  converted  into  dormitories,  undoubtedly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  establislmient.  The  question  now  is,  whether  the  primary  design  shall  be 
carried  out,  or  a  new  hospital  established  in  another  portion  of  the  State.  The 
Association  of  Physicians  to  American  Institutions  lor  the  Insane  have  depre- 
cated hospitals  intended  for  more  than  250  patients,  yet  Dr.  McFarland  advo- 
cates the  enlargement  of  that  at  Jacksonville,  by  the  addition  of  the  formerly 
contemplated  wmgs,  and  alleges  the  reasons  therefore,  expressing  his  belief  tlui 
the  special  circumstances  render  this  institution  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

7.  The  second  biennial  rciwrt  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  the  first  which  has  reached  us  from  that 
institution.  We  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  precise  time  at  which 
the  establishment  was  opened,  nor  any  detaued  description  of  it.  It  appears 
that  it  contains  seventy -two  rooms,  each  designed  for  one  patient ;  that  it  is 
being  enlarged,  so  as  to  accommodate  about  seventy  more ;  and  that  it  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  T.  R.  H.  Smith.  During  most  of  the  period  em- 
braced by  this  report  it  has  been  over-crowded  with  patients,  the  "  usual 
average"  number  having  been  "about  one  hundred;  and  over  seventy 
applications  for  admission  have  been  rejected. 

Men. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum,  Nov.  29,  1852  .        .      34: 

Admitted  in  course  of  two  years    ...      68 

WTiole  number 102 

Discharced,  including  deaths ....      49 

Reraaininff,  Nov.  27,  1854     ....      53 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    .        ,       20 

Died    ...  ....      22 

Causfif  of  Death. — ^Epilepsy,  11;  consumption,  6;  chronic  diarrhoea,  4; 
typhoid  fever,  4 ;  "  ulceration  of  bowels,"  3 ;  paralysis,  2 ;  "  disease  of  heart," 
2 ;  inflammation  of  bowels,  2 ;  ascites,  1 ;  accidental  bum,  1 ;  **  abscesses  and 
gangrenous  ulcers  at  time  of  admission,"  1 ;  exhaustion,  1. 

"The  general  health  of  our  household  has  been  very  ^ood,  excepting  during 
the  past  season  (1854).  The  intensely  warm  weather  which  continued  during 
the  summer  months,  in  connexion  with  the  unparalleled  drought,  produced  am 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  among  our  patients.  The  citizens  of  Fulton, 
whose  healthfulness,  heretofore,  has  oeen  proverbiid  throughout  the  State,  also 
suffered  greatly  from  dysentery.  The  prevailing  disease  with  us  was  diarrhoea^ 
with  a  few  cases  of  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever.  The  attacks  were  generally 
very  violent  in  their  character,  and  aU  of  a  typhoid  type.  The  fatwity,  the 
number  of  cases  considered,  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  small." 

Dr.  Smith,  in  explaining  the  apparently,  the  really  large  mortality,  says  :— 
"  The  patients  received  into  this  institution,  when  first  opened,  and  until  filled 
to  its  entire  ci^pacity,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  those  of  long  standing,  who 
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had  been  accoiDTilating  for  many  years  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  prorision 
for  their  proper  treatment.  A  large  number  of  these  were  also  labo\inng  nnder 
incurable  diseases  associated  with  their  insanity."  Such,  or  similar,  has  been 
the  experience  at  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  institutions,  and  Dr.  Smith 
is  not  the  first  who,  at  the  opening  of  an  asylum,  has  seen  a  large  number  of  his 
patients  succumb  within  the  first  few  months. 

Of  the  epileptics,  *'  the  majority  died  during  convulsions,  and  the  remainder 
gradually  sunk  under  the  exhausting  influence  of  repeated  attacks."  The 
aeath  from  "  accidental  bum,"  was  that  of  Theodore  Mcuready,  "  an  idiotic  boy, 
admitted  in  accordance  with  a  special  act  of  the  last  Legislature.  .  .  " . 
A  few  weeks  before  the  accident,  the  weather  becoming  cold,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  unfinished  condition  of  our  steam  heating  apparatus,  we  were  forced  to 
take  aU  our  patients  from  the  halls  into  the  stove-rooms  in  the  centre  building,  to 
prevent  them  from  suffering.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  this 
sad  occurrence,  the  attendwit  took  Theodore  into  the  stove-room  first,  and  re- 
turned for  other  patients,  expecting  to  be  absent  only  a  minute  or  two.  After 
reaching  the  hall,  he  heard  him  cryinjB^,  ran  immediately  to  the  room,  and,  upon 
entering,  to  his  ^eat  astonishment,  round  his  clothes  on  fire.  He  made  every 
effort  to  extinguish  it,  but  before  it  could  be  done  the  bum  was  very  severe, 
extending  over  ]iis  abdomen,  his  sides,  between  the  lower  extremities,  the  fore- 
arms and  hands.  .  .  .  He  received  every  attention  in  our  power,  thronjgh 
the  day  and  night,  but  the  constitutional  irritation  was  so  great  that  he  died 
the  next  morning,  about  twenty  hours  after  receiving  the  bum.  .  .  . 
The  maimer  in  which  our  building  is  now  heated  (by  steam)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  another  such  accident." 

Whole  number  of  patients  since  opening  of  Asylum         .        .    193 
Married  81,  single  100,  widows  9,  widowers  3         .        .        .    193 

Insanity  commenced  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  in  81 ;  between  30  and 
40  in  51.  Among  the  assigned  causes  of  the  insamty  of  the  patients  are:— 
Miasmatic  fevers,  25 ;  spiritual  rappings,  4. 

The  moral  treatment  pursued  at  this  asylum  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
American  institutions  of  the  kind,  and  is  already  so  fully  understood  as  to 
remiire  no  further  description  in  this  place.  A  chapel  has  been  constmcted, 
ana  a  library  of  500  volumes  collected  oy  gratuitous  contribution. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  causes  of  mental  disorders.  Dr.  Smith  makes  the 
following  observations : — 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to  many  that  insamty  should  prevail 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  this  highly-favoured  land  of  ours,  and  seems  to  be 
increasmg  even  in  a  ^ater  ratio  than  our  population,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  m  this  than  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
general  impression  is  that  our  happy  form  of  government  .  .  .  would  be 
incompatible  with  its  prevalence,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  trae,  the 
elements  which  enter  mto  the  composition  of  our  government,  in  the  abstract, 
seem  well  calculated  to  contribute  to  man's  highest  and  b^t  interests ;  yet  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  possessed  by  every  individual  conneeted  yrith 
this  highly-favoured  state  of  things,  the  hign  d^;ree  of  excitement  incident  to 
the  different  pursuits  of  life ;  the  spirit  of  emulation ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
joys,  the  sorrows  brought  into  exercise  in  quick  succession— -all  tend,  in  a 
striking  manner,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  so  essential  to  the  healthy  action 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  excesses  of  feeling, 
this  ^veming  and  protecting  principle  is  lost,  disease  developed,  and  the  mind 
in  ruins  one  of  the  sad  and  tearful  results.  Is  not  the  conclusion,  therefore^ 
lustifiable,  that  our  form  of  govemment>  with  the  habits  of  our  people,  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  frequency  of  insanity,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  the  causes  referred  to  are  acting  upon  ill4MlaB0ea  minds 
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and  raisproportioned  characters,  the  effects  of  iucfficiency  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  with  those  not  favoured  \vith  good  opportunities  in  early  life,  and 
their  misdirection  with  those  who  euioyed  better  advantages. 

"  The  great  practical  question,  then,  is,  "What  must  be  done  in  this,  our 
happy  country,  already  the  hope  and  admiration  of  the  world,  to  prevent,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  exciting  causes,  the  most  terrible  of  all  afflictions  P  The 
answer  is,  ample  provision  for,  and  a  radical  reform  in,  the  early  education  of 
the  rising  generation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  careful  and  philosophical 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and  propensities  of  all,  in 
harmony  with  a  correct  physical  education.  Inefficient  and  misdirected  early 
education  constitutes  the  ffreat  predisposing  cause  to  crime  as  well  as  insanity; 
sad  combination  truly.  The  statistics  of  all  hospitals  for  the  insane  prove  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  oet ween  the  ages  of  nf teen  and 
thirty,  and  the  statistics  of  crime  give  us  nearly  the  same  results." 

We  are  but  little  disposed  to  differ  from  our  friend.  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  really 
essential  parts  of  this  extract ;  but  we  must  venture  to  propose  some  of  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  it.  The  island  of  Malta  was,  b^y  nature, 
a  single  mass  of  rock,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  vecetation  and  of  soil.  Yet 
the  Maltese  boasts  of  his  home  as  "  The  flower  of  the  world."  The  Neapolitan 
exclaims,  "  See  Naples  and  die !"  (there  being  nothing  more  beautiful  to  be 
seen.)  They  of  the  country  of  Confucius,  who  claim  that  theirs  is  the  "  Celes- 
tial Empire,"  say  **  We  have  two  eyes,  the  Europeans  have  one,  and  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  blind."  We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
Maltese,  we  do  not  esteem  Naples  so  much  of  a  paradise  as  to  be  willing  to  die 
the  moment  we  have  seen  it,  and  our  people  are  not  so  much  enamoured  with 
the  ocular  advantages  of  the  Chinese  as  to  prevent  a  disposition  to  expel  them 
from  the  country.  Now  let  the  impartial  statesman,  or  jurist,  or  philanthro- 
pist, read  the  first  of  the  two  paragraphs  quoted,  and  woula  he  be  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  our  happiness,  as  a  people,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he 
would  rciterate  our  expression  to  tliat  effect,  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  second  ?  or  would  lie  rather  pause  to  reflect  whether,  after  all,  we  are  so 
truly  happy  as  we  claim  to  be  ?  We  will  not  anticipate  the  decision  of  the 
question ;  for,  most  certainly,  if  we  are  not  a  people  among  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  in  default  of  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  means  or  elements  of 
happiness  as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  Do  we  employ  those 
means  wisely  ?  Do  we  combine  those  elements  with  the  skill  which  is  sug- 
gested and  produced  by  a  profoimd  and  just  philosophy  ?  Lord  Morpeth,  now 
he  Earl  of  Carlisle,  after  his  tour  througn  the  United  States,  declarea  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  other  people  on  earth  possess  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as 
the  Americans,  and  among  none  is  there  so  little  happiness. — Dr. Pliny  Eable. 
From  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science"  (July). 


CEREBRAL  PATHOLOGY  BASED  UPON  THE  EXAMINATION  OP 
411  CASES.  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  CASES 
OF  INSANITY. 

BT  DATID  SKAE,   H.D., 
PAjrticMm  io  ike  Sojfol  Edinburgh  Atfltmfor  ike  Ineane,  #e.,  4^e, 

Wb  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  transferring  to  our  pages  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  communication  of  Dr.  Skae,  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Boyal  Edinhurgli  Asylum  for  1854.   It  refers  to  a  subject 
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of  deep  and  increasing  interest.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels 
ns  to  omit  the  tahles  illustrative  of  Dr.  Skae's  experiments  in  con- 
nexion with  the  comparative  weights  of  the  brain  in  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disease,  as  well  as  other  tabular  matter,  showing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance  of  the  brain  in  the  sane  and 
the  insane.  We,  however,  give  all  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived 
in  relation  to  both  branches  of  inquiry. 

Post-mortem  examinations  were  permitted  in  41  cases.  They  were  made 
with  much  care,  and  the  following  are  the  results  :— 

Of  those  examined,  3  had  been  cases  of  acute  mania,  15  of  dementia,  5  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  3  of  melancholia,  9  of  monomania^  and  6  of  general 
paralysis. 

Calvarium  was  of  unusual  thickness  in  6  cases ;  1  of  acute  dementia,  1  of 
dementia,  3  of  dementia  with  epilepsy, ''and  1  of  melancholia. 

Calvarium  was  thinner  than  usual  in  9  cases ;  2  of  melancholia,  1  of  dementia, 
4  of  monomania,  and  2  of  general  pai^ysis. 

Diploe  teas  absent  in  2  cases  of  monomania. 

Abnormal  adhesion  of  dura  mater  to  calvarium  existed  in  4  cases ;  1  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  2  of  monomania,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

Fus  in  the  cranial  sinuses  was  found  in  2  cases;  1  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  and  1  of  acute  dementia;  in  the  latter  case,  pus  was  also  found  in 
tne  internal  ear,  and  sero-purulent  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

Increased  thickness  of  dura  mater  was  found  in  3  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  acute  dementia,  and  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy. 

Thinness  of  dura  mater  was  noticed  in  five  cases ;  2  of  dementia,  and  3  of 
monomania. 

Ossifie  deposit  infalx  cerebri  existed  in  1  case  of  monomania. 

Abnormal  adhesion  of  arachnoid  to  dura  mater  was  found  in  4  cases ;  1  of 
acute  dementi^  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  monomania^  and  1  of 
general  paralysis. 

Serous  effusion  into  sac  of  arachnoid  existed  in  22  cases;  1  of  acute 
dementia,  8  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  5  of  monomania^  and  6 
of  general  paralysis. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  sac  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  2  cases  of 
general  paralysis. 

Organised  lymph  in  sac  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  1  case  of  general 
paralysis. 

Opacity  and  thickening  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  26  cases ;  1  of  acute 
mama,  2  of  acute  dementia,  7  of  dementia,  6  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  2  of 
melancholia,  4  of  monomania,  and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Granular  deposit  in  arachnoid  over  general  surface  was  noticed  in  2  cases  of 
general  paralysis. 

Congestion  of  membranes  was  noticed  in  12  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  3  of 
dementia,  1  of  acute  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  monomania, 
and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion  was  found  in  22  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  1 
of  acute  dementia,  6  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  6  of  mononumia, 
and  6  of  general  paralysis. 

Sub-arachnoid  sero-sanguinolent  effusion  occurred  in  1  case  of  dementia 
with  epilepsy. 

Adhesion  of  membranes  to  cortical  substance  was  fomid  in  3  cases  of  general 
paralysis. 
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Paleness  of  the  grey  matter  was  noticed  in  17  cases  ^  2  of  melancholia^ 
6  of  dementia,  1  of  acute  dementia,  6  of  monomania,  and  2  of  general 
paralysis. 

Grrey  matter  was  of  a  dark  tint  in  3  cases ;  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of 
dementia,  and  1  of  melancholia. 

Grey  matter  had  a  violaceous  tinge  in  6  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  1  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  monomania,  and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

Grey  matter  had  a  yellow  tint  in  2  cases;  1  of  acute  mania,  and  1  of 
general  paralysis. 

Grey  matter  was  softened  in  2  cases;  1  of  dementia,  and  1  of  general 
paralysis. 

Grey  matter  presented  limited  yellow  softening  in  3  cases ;  2  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

Jrhite  matter  was  softened  in  2  cases :  1  of  dementia,  and  ]  of  general 
paralysis. 

Functoe  vasculosos  were  yery  numerous  in  15  cases ;  1  of  acute  dementia^  2 
of  dementia,  5  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  melancholia,  2  of  monomania, 
and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Apoplectic  effusion  was  found  in  1  case  of  monomania. 

Serous  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  was  found  in  IG  cases;  2  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  melancholia,  5  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  2  of 
monomania,  and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Sero-sanguinolent  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  occurred  in  1  case  of  acute 
dementia. 

Granular  deposit  in  membrane  of  lateral  ventricles  was  found  in  3  cases ; 
1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

Cvstic  bodies  in  choroid  plexuses  occurred  in  9  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  1 
of  Amentia  with  epilepsy,  4  of  monomania,  and  3  of  general  paralysis. 

Pineal  body  was  unusually  large  in  4  cases  of  dementia. 

Veins  of  Galen  were  much  dilated  and  clogged  with  decolorized  clots  in  1  case 
of  dementia  with  epilepsy. 

The  brain  was  caretuUy  weighed  in  eyery  case,  and  the  weights,  with  those 
of  other  viscera,  together  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter 
of  the  brain  are  recorded. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  abstract  are,  thaty 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths,  well-marked  appearances  were  found  indicat- 
ing increased  vascular  action,  or  slow  inflammatoir  processes  affecting  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  pit>ducing  thickening  and  serous  effusions.  These 
appearances  were  most  constant  and  most  distinct  in  the  deaths  from  general 
paralysis,  where  there  was  also  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  softening  of  the  grey 
substance  of  the  bndn,  and  on  examining  this  part  of  the  bram  under  the 
microscope,  the  cells  of  which  it  is  principally  composed  appeared  to  be  en- 
larged and  altered  in  form.  In  these  cases,  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the 
sunacc  of  the  convolutions  was  present  in  all  instances  where  there  was  not 
such  a  quantity  of  serous  effusion  interposed  as  to  prevent  it ;  in  stripping  off 
the  membranes,  small  layers  of  grev  matter  were  stripped  off  with  them,  par- 
ticularly on  the  lateral  surfaces  of  tne  hemispheres. 

With  the  exception  of  the  morbid  changes  last  mentioned,  which  are  limited 
to  cases  of  general  paralysis,  all  the  other  morbid  appearances  are  found  very 
frequently  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  died  of  otner  diseases,  and  without 
any  mental  affection.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  not  unfrequentljr  to  be 
met  with  in  the  dead-house  of  the  Asylum,  of  patients  who  had  exhibited, 
during  life—for  many  months  or  even  years---all  the  symptoms  of  raving  mad- 
ness, and  in  whose  brains  the  morbid  appearances  described  are  altogether 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  brain  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  one 
who  had  died  in  all  the  vigour  of  a  sound  mind. 
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Prom  these  facta  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  morbid  M>pearaiices  described, 
although  the  very  frequent  concomitants  of  insanity,  do  not  constitute  the 
pathological  conditions  by  which  the  symptoms  of  mental  derangement  are 
product ;  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  true  pathology  of  this 
disease. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  may  well  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  any 
other  morbid  chwiges  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  may  ever  be  discoverable  in 
insanity.  The  analoffy  of  the  symptoms  to  those  produced  by  poisons  which 
are  known  to  enter  tnc  blood,  tne  suddenness  of  the  invasion  in  some  eases* 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  cure  in  others,  even  occasionally  of  long  standing, 
the  remarkable  remissions,  and  at  times  the  temporary  restoration  for  a  few 
hours  or  moments,  to  perfect  sanity  in  persons  long  pliuiged  in  profound 
demcntLa,  or  labouring  under  a  chronic  and  protracted  mania,  are  facts  which 
lead  to  the  reflection  that  insanity  may  be  a  disease  of  the  blood,  or  may 
depend  upon  a  peculiar  orgasm  of  the  nervous  centres, — upon  conditions  not 
to  be  discovercQ  in  the  bram  after  death. 

Pathological  investigations,  however,  for  changes  in  the  nervous  substance 
itself,  are  not  to  be  abandoned  until  we  have  exhausted  all  our  means  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  accordingly,  some  years  ago,  to  commence  a 
series  of  experiments  by  collecting  the  iceiahls  of  the  brain,  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum,— ^by  measuring  the  breMhs  of  tne  are^  matter^-^y  endeavouring  to 
determine  the  degree  of  hardness  or  softness  of  the  cerebral  substance,  by  ascer- 
taining by  what  length  of  a  column  of  water  it  could  be  broken  up, — and,  more 
lately,  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain. 

In  an  hospital  for  the  insane,  where  the  deaths  are  much  fewer  than  in  a 
large  general  hospital,  it  takes  some  years  before  a  sufficient  number  of  data 
can  be  accumulated  to  warrant  any  general  inferences ;  and  I  feel  that  the  data 
which  I  possess,  although  the  accumulation  of  some  years,  are  still  rather 
meagre.  I  am  induced,  however,  to  record  them,  as  ofliering  a  few  very  inte- 
resting suggestions,  which  may  lead  others  to  follow  similar  methods  of  obser- 
Tation,  and  thus  facilitate  the  collection  of  a  larger  number  of  facts. 

My  measurements  of  the  grey  matter,  and  experiments  on  the  hardness  and 
softness  of  the  cerebral  substance,  I  do  not  propose  to  detail  at  present^  as  I 
have  no  similar  observations  on  the  brains  of  persons  dying  sane  mth  which  to 
compare  them.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  %^kt  and  sspecifc 
£^avity  of  the  brain,  and  to  such  general  deductions  only  from  those  observa- 
tions as  the  number  of  facts  seem  to  warrant.  I  shall  leave  for  anoth^ 
opportunity  several  comparisons  and  inquiries  which  might  be  instituted 
through  these  methods,  inasmuch  as  the  oata  seem  to  me  too  few  to  justify 
speculations  which  relate  to  more  special  questions. 

I  have  compared  my  observations  on  the  weights  of  the  brain  with  those 
collected  in  the  Eoval  infirmary  of  Edinburgh  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Eeid  and 
Dr.  Peacock,  and  the  experiments  on  its  specific  gravit^r  with  those  published 
by  Dr.  Sankey  in  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chiruigical  Review,"  for 
January,  1853  (vol.  xi.,  p.  240),  and  made  m  the  Royal  London  Fever  HospitaL 
The  weights  used  were  avoirdupois. 

The  ODservations  made  of  the  weights  of  the  brain  comprise  199  cases,  of 
which  98  were  males  and  101  females.  The  tables  exhibit  tne  wei^ts  of  the 
heaviest  and  lightest  encephalon,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum  (with  the  pons 
and  medulla),  and  their  average  weights  at  different  periods  of  life.  l%e 
figures  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns  with  those  of  the  corresponding  resulta 
fiJom  the  tables  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Peacock. 

On  comparing  the  columns  showing  the  heaviest  brains  in  the  sane  and  insane 
maUsyii  wul  be  seen  that  in  only  one  instance  did  ^t  encephalon  exceed 60  ounoee 
in  the  insane,  while  in  several  of  the  sane  it  amounted  to  68  oimees  and  up- 
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wards,  the  heaviest  brain  in  the  one  series  being  60  oz.  8  dr.,  and  the  heaviest 
in  the  other  being  62  oz.  12  dr.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  superiority  in  weight  was  amon^  the  brains  of  the  sane  in  each  of  tno 
(juinauennial  or  decennial  periods  into  which  thev  are  classified.  Whether  this 
justines  the  inference  that  persons  having  large  brains  are  less  frequently  the 
subject  of  mental  derangement  than  others,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say ;  but 
the  fact  is  a  striking  one  when  contrasted  with  the  results  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  avera^  weight  of  the  entire  number  of  cases,  where  it  appears 
that  the  average  weight  is  increased  in  persons  dying  insane.  The  average 
weight  in  the  insane  from  fifteen  to  ninety  years  of  age  being  50  oz.  2  dr.,  anid 
in  the  sane  49  oz.  14  dr. 

Different  results  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the 
brains  of  i\i^  females ;  here,  in  one  exceptional  case,  the  brain  weighed  61^ 
ounces  in  a  female  who  died  insane,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  greatest 
weight  was  on  the  side  of  the  sane.  On  taking  the  average  of  all  the 
cases,  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  insane  was  44  oz.  only,  and  in  the  sane 
44  oz.  5  dr. 

The  comparison,  however,  establishes,  I  think,  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  the  insane,  when  wc  reflect  that  in 
many  cases  oi  insanity,  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  must  be  materially  dimi* 
nished  by  the  large  quantitv  of  serous  effusion  found  in  the  ventricles,  arach- 
noid sac,  and  sub-arachnoia  tissue. 

This  increase  in  weight,  however,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum ;  for,  on  comparing  the  weight  of  the  cerebra  in 
the  two  series  of  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  is  inconsiderable, 
and  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  females  that  it  is  in  favour  of  the  sane.  On 
comparing,  however,  the  columns  showing  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  (with 
the  pons  and  medulla)  in  the  two  classes,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  almost 
a  uniform  preponderance  in  the  weights  of  those  of  the  insane.  The  average 
weight  in  all  the  cases  of  the  insane  males  exceeds  that  of  the  sane  by  4 
drachms,  and  in  the  females  by  5  drachms. 

In  a  Table  the  ratio  between  the  cerebellum  (with  the  pons  and  me- 
dulla) and  the  cerebrum  is  given  at  the  different  ages  distinguished.  Here  the 
same  fact  is  very  clearly  brought  out ;  in  almost  every  instance  the  cerebellum 
in  the  insane  bemg  heavier  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum  than  it  is  in  the  sane. 
From  the  average  of  the  entire  number,  the  cerebellum  was  found  in  the 
males  to  be  as  1  to  6748  in  the  insane,  and  as  1  to  706  in  the  sane ;  and  in 
the  females  as  1  to  6*64  in  the  insane,  and  only  1  to  7  in  the  sane.  The 
cerebellum  therefore  is  considerably  heavier  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum  in  the 
insane. 

This  mode  of  estimating  the  results  appears  to  me  to  be  free  from  the  source 
of  fallacy  arising  from  the  small  number  of  cases  compared ;  when  we  compare 
the  absolute  weights  together,  as  here,  on  examining  all  the  cases  separately, 
we  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  cerebellum  of  each  brain  heavier  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  cerebrum  in  the  insane  than  in  the  sane. 

Further  inquiries,  and  a  larger  number  of  data,  may  modify  these  results; 
but,  I  think,  from  those  which  I  have  thus  collected,  it  may  be  regarded  aa 
highly  probable  that  there  is  am  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  in  per- 
tons  dying  insane. 

In  mania,  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  in  males  was  53  oz.  13|  dr. ;  m 
monomania,  52  oz.  \\^  dr. ;  in  dementia,  49  oz.  11^  dr. ;  and  in  g;eneral  paralysis 
46  oz.  ^dr. ;  the  weight  being  greatest  in  mania^  and  least  in  general  para- 
lysis. In  comparing  the  average  weights  of  the  cerebella,  &c.,  however,  in  the 
same  series,  while  they  are  found  to  follow  the  same  decrease  from  mania,  the 
highest,  through  monomania  to  dementia,  the  weights  being  respectively  6  Oi« 
12  dr.,  6  oz.  11^  dr.,  and  6  oz.  9^^  dr. ;  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  present 
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the  highest  average,  the  average  weight  being  6  oz.  13^  dr.  From  the  fact 
that  in  ^ncral  paralysis  the  morbid  appearances  are  most  constant  and  most 
distinctly  marked,  this  result  might  perhaps  be  anticipated,  if  we  assume  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
cerebrum  is  increased  by  insanity,  and  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  prin- 
cipally affected.  This  increase,  too,  would  appear  from  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  case  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  form  of  the  disease,  and  to  be 
greatest  in  more  protracted  and  gravest  cases.  On  comparing  the  average 
weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  cases  classified  as 
above,  it  was  found  in  males  to  be  as  1  to  69735,  67549,  6*5625,  and  6-2511, 
in  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  and  general  paralysis  respectively.  Excepting 
mania,  the  same  gradual  increase  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  was 
found  to  obtain  in  the  females,  the  cerebellum  oeing  to  the  cerebrum  in 
them  as  1  to  6-5338,  6412,  6*5943,  and  6*0435  in  same  class  of  cases 
respectively. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  comparatively  short  duration,  there  is 
the  smallest  amount  of  increase  in  the  relative  weicht  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
that  in  general  paralysis  the  greatest  increase  takes  place. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  results,  the  impaired  control  over  the  voluntary 
movements,  wnich  forms  so  marked  a  feature  of  general  paralysis,  and  the 
very  constant  increase  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  in  this  dis- 
ease, must  at  once  be  viewed  as  very  interestine:  and  important  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  cerebdlum  by  Fleurens  and  other 
physiologists. 

May  H  not  be  asked — supposing  it  to  be  established  by  an  extended  series  of 
obser\'ations,  that  there  is  uniformly  an  increase  in  the  relative  weight  (and 
specific  gravity,  as  we  shsdl  presently  see,)  of  the  cerebellum  as  compared  with 
tne  cerebrum  m  all  forms  of  insanitv — whether  it  may  not  be  inferred  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  organ  through  wnich  we  exercise  self-control,— control  over 
the  volitions  and  successions  of  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  over  the  voluntary 
muscular  movements; — a  perturbed  volition  or  a  loss  of  self-control,  being  of 
all  other  symptoms  the  most  essential  characteristic  and  pathognomonic  feature 
of  insanity  ? 

The  specific  ^vity  of  the  grey  aadichife  substance  of  the  brain  was  taken  in 
80  cases,  of  which  39  were  males  and  41  females. 

The  specific  gravity  in  the  cases  of  insanity  was  almost  uniformly  higher, 
and  this  observation  applies  to  both  the  grey  and  white  matter. 

In  Dr.  Sankey's  cases,  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  gjrey  matter  was 
1028,  in  the  Asjlum  ones  the  lowest  was  1030 ;  the  highest  in  Dr.  Sankey's 
cases  was  1046,  in  mine  1049 ;  while  the  average  specific  gravity  in  all  the 
cases  of  both  sexes  was  in  the  former  1034,  and  m  the  latter  1038,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity  in  the  cases  of  insanity. 

The  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  medulluy  substance  in  the  healthy  brains 
was  1032,  in  the  diseased  1032 ;  the  highest  in  the  healthy  was  1048,  in 
the  diseased  1053 ;  the  mean  of  all  the  cases  was  1*0411  in  the  sane,  and  10429 
in  the  insane,  showing  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ichUe  matter  of 
the  brain  in  cases  of  insanity. 

These  results  are  corroborative  of  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Sankey  in  his 
observations  at  the  London  Pever  Hospital,  where  in  all  the  cases  complicated 
with  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  grave  character  preceding  death,  such  as  convul- 
sions, strabismus,  paralysis,  and  utter  unconsciousness,  the  specific  gravity  was 
high,  averaging  both  in  the  grey  and  tcAUe  matter  1041.  He  makes  two  exceptions 
in  regard  to  the  white  matter,  in  both  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  below . 
the  mean ;  these  were  both  cases  of  children  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
both  of  tubercular  meningitis.    Deducting  these  cases,  the  average  specific 
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gravity  of  the  white  matter  in  his  series  of  cases,  complicated  with  cerebral 
symptoms,  was  1043. 

On  examining  my  cases  in  detail,  I  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  where  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  pey  matter  was  considerably  below  the  mean,  the 
patients  had  died  of  phtlusis,  and  in  other  instances  of  exhaustion  occurring  at 
an  advanced  age.  Where  exceptions  to  this  general  inference  were  met  with, 
it  was  found  tuat  either  the  symptoms  immedmtely  preceding  death  were  of  a 
grave  character,  or  that  the  morbid  appearance  found  in  the  membrane  indicated 
chronic  inflammatory  action. 

I  have  also  taken  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the 
cerebellum  in  forty-three  cases.  I  have  placed  on  the  table  the  averages  at 
difierent  ages.  The  number  of  observations  is  too  few  to  warrant  more  than  a 
presumption  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  difference  is  much  more  apparent  when,  instead  of  com- 
paring averages,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  cerebrum  to  which  it  belonged. 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  data  showing 
the  specific  ^vity  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  sane  to  furnish  comparisons  with 
the  observations  I  have  made.  Dr.  Sankcy  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
number  of  observations  made  by  him ;  but  as  he  has  not  separated  the  grey 
from  the  white  matter,  but  has  taken  his  specific  ^vit^  from  a  portion  of 
brain  containing  both,  I  cannot  compare  my  ODservations  with  his  directly.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  they  tend  to  the  same  general  conclusion,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  cerel)ellum  is  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
tnat  it  is  so  in  healthy  brains  as  well  as  in  diseased  ones,  although  probably  in 
a  smaller  ratio. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Haldane,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  persons  dymg  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  number  of  cases  suitable 
for  a  comparison  of  this  kind  of  cases  dying  without  any  cerebral  symptoms, 
has  as  yet  been  rather  too  small  to  merit  a  special  record.  I  may,  however, 
state  that  in  a  series  of  ^xe  cases  of  males  dymg  without  cerebral  symptoms, 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  substances  of  the  cerebellum  was  1042, 
that  of  the  cerebnmi  being  1041.  In  the  cases  of  the  insane  examined  by  me^ 
the  average  was  1040  for  the  cerebellum,  and  1035  only  for  the  cerebrum, 
showing  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  ratio  in  the  insane  than  in  the  sane, 
althougli  the  absSute  specific  gravity  was  less  in  these  particular  cases. 

Tlie  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  five  cases  referred  to,  had  an 
average  specific  gravity  of  10443,  while  that  of  the  cerebrum  was  10430.  In 
the  cases  exammed  in  the  Asylum,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  cerebellum  was  1044,  while  tnat  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  cerebrum  in  the  same  cases  was  1*039  only — thus  showing  a  small  increase 
in  the  absolute  specific  gravity  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  in  the 
insane  in  the  cases  compared,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  relative 
specific  gravity  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  case  of  the  insane. 

Prom  these  data,  although  limited,  I  infer  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
cerebellum  is  increased  in  insanity,  and  attains  a  greater  increase  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  cerebrum  than  it  does  in  prsons  dying  sane. 

In  comparing  the  specific  gravity  m  the  different  forms  of  mental  disease, 
and  taking  the  average  of  all  the  cases  of  each  kind,  I  find  the  lowest  specific 
gravity  of  the  grey  matter  to  occur  in  cases  of  dementia,  where,  however,  it  is 
still  0003  above  the  average  in  the  sane.  The  next  highest  specific  gravity 
occurs  in  cases  of  melancholy  and  monomania,  the  next  in  general  paralysis,  the 
next  in  mania,  and  the  highest  in  epilepsy. 

Of  the  white  substance,  the  lowest  average  of  specific  gravity  occurred  in 
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cases  of  mania,  1040 ;  the  next  in  dementia,  1041  ;  the  next  highest  in 
general  paralysis,  the  next  in  monomania^  1044 ;  and  the  highest  also  in  epi- 
kpsy,  being  10458. 

The  resmts  of  the  preceding  observations  are  curious  and  interesting.  They 
are  inferences  certainly  from  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  data ;  but  they 
are,  1  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  more  extended  observations  of  a  similar 
kind  may  probably  lead  to  some  satisfactory  and  important  deductions  regarding 
the  pathology  of  msanity  and  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
central  substance  was  taken  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  followed  by 
Dr.  Sankey.  A  number  of  jars  were  prepared  with  solutions  of  common  salt, 
the  density  of  which  was  determined  by  the  urinometer.  A  series  was  prepared, 
ranging  n*om  1*030  up  to  1*050.  Small  portions  of  cerebral  matter  were 
dropped  into  these  solutions,  until  a  jar  was  found  in  which  the  portion  so 
dropped  floated  midway,  at  the  point  of  which  it  sank.  This  fluid  gave  the 
specific  gravity,  and  to  insure  accuracy,  and  avoid  fallacies  arising  from  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  the  specific  of  the  fluid  was  in  every  ex- 
periment tested  afresh  by  the  urinometer  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  was  60°  F.  It  is  right  to  repeat  the  precaution 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sankey,  namely,  to  take  the  first  effect  of  the  experiment^ 
and  that  only ;  as  by  allowing  the  portion  of  brain  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
only  in  the  solution,  its  specific  gravity  rapidly  alters  by  endosmose,  and  it 
will  soon  sink  even  in  the  strongest  solutions.  From  not  attending  to  this 
precaution,  it  is,  I  presume,  to  be  explained  why,  in  the  pathological  repoit 
lately  published  of  a  Metropolitan  Asylum,  the  brain  is  stated  in  many  cases  to 
have  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1090  and  upwards  ! 
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The  number  of  private  asylums  in  operation  at  present  is  the  same  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  Report ;  the  lunatics,  however,  have  increc^ed  by  thirty-six, 
a  circumstance  corroborative  of  a  fact  which  our  experience  in  public  institu- 
tions fully  bears  out,  that  insanity  is  not  on  the  decline  in  this  country,  pro* 
portionate  with  the  reduction  in  the  general  population. 

The  improvements  observable  from  year  to  year,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  L^islature  in 
thus  particularizing  tne  duties  of  the  inspectors,  and  giving  them  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enter  into  details,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  these 
establishments,  as  also  to  correct  any  abuses  or  irregularities  they  may  find  to 
exist  in  them. 

At  the  date  of  our  First  Annual  Report,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1843, 
twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria^  the  patients  con- 
fined in  private  licensed  asylums  amounted  to  873,  of  whom  161  were  males, 
and  212  females.  From  that  period  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  annnidly 
increasing,  there  being  under  treatment  on  the  ]st  January,  1855,  459,  vit, 
252  males,  and  207  females ;  showing  an  increase  of  eighty-six  lunatics,  or 
twenty-three  per  cent,  on  the  number  under  treatment  a  year  after  the  Act  had 
come  mto  operation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  above  statement  is  the  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  the  females  having  exceeded  the  males  in  1843  by 
fifty-one,  and  the  males  exceeding  the  females  in  1854  by  forty-five.    Thi» 

*  From  the    ''Seventh  Report  of  the  Inipectors  of  Irish  Asylums  for  th* 

Insane." 
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variation  we  find,  by  reference  to  the  registry  kept  in  our  office,  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  far  greater 
number  of  aged  females,  labouring  under  chronic  lunacy,  than  of  males,  were 
sent  to  the  various  private  asylums,  their  friends  being  desirous,  when  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  to  place  them  in  establishments  wiiere  more  comfort  and 
attention  could  be  secured  to  them  than  in  their  own  houses. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  many  of  these 
parties  died,  and  hence  the  present  comparative  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
that  sex. 

Of  the  459  patients  under  treatment  at  the  date  of  our  returns,  132  are  set 
down  as  curable,  and  281,  exclusive  of  forty-six  idiots  and  epileptics,  as  pro- 
bably incurable.  Of  those,  however,  designated  in  their  certificates  of  admission 
as  "  probably  incurable,"  we  have  found  by  experience,  from  the  improved 
system  of  treatment  now  adopted — ^mildness  and  judicious  management  (with 
constant  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  attendants)  having  superseded 
mechanical  restraint  and  a  less  solicitoujs  regard  to  the  feelings  and  comforts 
of  these  afflicted  persons — ^that  many  become  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  enabled 
to  return  to  their  families,  and  although  with  impaired  understandings,  yet 
capable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  their  domestic  circles, 
a  degree  of  recovery  that  scarcely  ever  was  attained  under  the  old  system  by 
the  class  of  lunatics  in  question. 

The  idiotic  and  epileptic  patients  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  in  pnvato  asylums,  the  former  being  only  thirty-six,  viz.,  twenty- 
two  males,  and  fourteen  females ;  the  latter  ten,  of  whom  one  only  is  a  female. 

Having  investigated-  into  the  history  of  lunacy  as  regards  certain  families, 
from  our  personm  knowledge  of  the  members  afl'ected  by  it  in  asylums,  we 
would  refer  to  continued  intermarriages,  and  direct  hereditary  predisposition, 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
the  malady  frequently  developing  itself  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and, 
▼hat  may  appear  extraordinary,  leaving  the  second  unafl'ected. 

Generally  speaking,  when  such  premsposition  exists  amongst  the  immediate 
or  exciting  causes,  whether  physical  or  moral,  none  will  be  found  more  prevalent 
than  intemperance  and  dissipation ;  so  intimately,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  is  a 
love  of  drinking  associated  with  insanity,  that  it  often  becomes  most  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  be  a  symptom  or  merely  a  result  of  the  disorder.  The  official 
mana^ment  of  patients  labouring  under  depraved  moral  affections  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  needs  much  discretion  on  our  part,  from  the  plausibility  of 
the  arguments  they  adduce  when  under  restraint,  and  the  injustice  of  wnich 
they  complain  at  being  unnecessarily  deprived  of  liberty,  or  more  truly  speaking, 
of  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  reckless  dissipation.  A  majority  of  the 
relapsed  cases  sent  to  private  asylums,  and  composed  of  the  classes  in  question* 
is  for  the  most  part  carried  off  by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis. 

Of  those  under  treatment  on  the  1st  of  January,  nearly  one  half— 
223  patients  —  were  of  mature  age,  or  from  forty  to  sixty  years;  152 
from  twenty  to  forty;  and  only  five  persons  under  twenty;  the  remainder 
being  all  aavanced  in  life,  or  over  sixty.  With  reference  to  this  return,  it 
may  oe  stated  that  early  in  life,  and  more  particularly  when  curative  treat- 
ment is  had  recourse  to  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  malady,  the  mental 
fjRCultics  are  more  susceptible,  and  yield  more  easily  to  moral  and  medical  in« 
fluences ;  so  that  it  frequently  happens,  under  these  favourable  circumstances, 
that  a  few  months  are  sufficient,  if  not  to  establish  a  cure,  to  afford,  at  least, 
well-founded  anticipations  of  ultimate  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
friends  of  lunatics,  from  mistaken  kindness  and  motives  of  delicacy  neglect 
for  a  long  time  to  place  them  in  an  asylum,  or  to  pursue  a  iudicious  line  of 
management  in  their  regard,  or,  above  all,  when  insanity  is  oeveloped  late  in 
life,  the  probability  of  recovery  becomes  slight  indeed ;  the  mental,  like  the  cor- 
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poreal  faculties,  possessing  in  advanced  age  less  recuperative  powers.  Thus 
the  disproportion  just  referred  to  may  be  fairly  accounted  for. 

According  to  a  synopsis  of  the  general  social  condition  of  patients,  it  appeared 
that  the  unmarriei  predominated  to  a  very  large  extent,  there  being  354 
single  or  unmarried,  and  105  married — majority  of  unmarried,  249 ;  in  the  two 
preceding  years  it  was  253  and  241  respectively,  thus  showing  a  imiformity  of 
scale  on  tius  head. 

With  regard  to  occupations,  professions,  &c.,  there  is  no  material  alteration, 
on  the  whole,  since  the  date  of  our  last  public  Report  in  1853. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  however,  in  reference  to  particidar  professions, 
that  the  number  of  insane  persons  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  is  about  the 
same  now  as  in  1843 ;  being  in  1843 — army,  23 ;  navy,  3.  In  1854 — army,  25 ; 
navy,  3 ;  while  the  number  belonging  to  the  church  has  increased  over  threefold, 
viz.,  from  6  to  19 ;  to  the  law,  twofold — from  9  to  18  (being  an  average  of  1 
insane  person  in  every  220  of  these  two  professions,  respectivelv,  that  of  the 
general  population  being  estimated  at  about  1  in  every  750) ;  of  the  medical 
profession,  during  the  same  period,  from  4  to  6 ;  students  of  all  classes,  G  to  15. 
Those  under  the  heading  "  No  Occupation  "  are  mainly  comprised  of  females 
and  persons  of  independent  fortune. 

During  the  two  years  there  were  94  patients  discharged  cured,  which  reaches 
34  per  cent,  on  the  admissions ;  relieved,  55  ;  incurable,  13 ;  died,  45. 

Among  the  deaths,  we  r^et  to  report  the  occurrence  of  one  case  by  suicide, 

that  of  an  unmarried  lady.  Miss  J ,  aged  43,  who  was  admitted  into  the 

asylum  on  the  31st  May,  labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  mania.  From  the 
evidence  given  on  the  mquest,  held  by  the  coroner  for  the  county,  it  appeared 
that  injunctions  had  been  given  to  the  servant  in  whose  charge  the  lunatic  was 
placed,  not  to  leave  her  for  a  moment  until  she  was  relieved  by  some  other  nurse 
or  attendant.  Four  days  after  admission,  she  having,  as  she  stated  in  her 
evidence,  other  duties  to  perform,  left  the  lunatic  alone,  trusting  to  a  strait 
waistcoat  which  she  put  on  (without  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent)  for 

securitv.    Returning  shortly  after,  she  found  Itos  J suspended  from 

the  rail  of  her  bed  by  the  cord  or  lace  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  of  which  she  had, 
by  some  means  not  accounted  for,  managed  to  divest  herself.  Life  at  the  time 
was  quite  extinct.  A  minute  inquiry  took  place  at  the  inquest,  in  presence  of 
the  brothers  of  the  deceased  lady,  who  felt  satisfied  that  no  blame  lay  with  the 
proprietor ;  as,  had  the  attendant  strictly  adhered  to  the  instructions  which  she 
admitted  had  been  issued,  the  unfortunate  occurrence  could  not  have  taken 
place.    A  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts  was  found  by  the  jury. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  foregoing  accident,  the  only 
course  that  presented  itself,  and  which  was  immediatcay  acted  upon  by  direc- 
tions from  this  office,  was  to  dismiss  the  attendant,  and  impress  upon  the 
others,  from  the  example  before  them,  the  great  responsibility  under  which  they 
lie,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  instructions  tney  receive,  and  the  serious 
consequences  that  may,  at  any  moment,  follow  a  neglect  of  duty. 

Having  occasion  to  animaavert,  in  the  year  1853,  on  the  state  of  a  private 
asylum,  we  recommended  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  in  the  October  of 
that  year  to  give  a  conditional  licence  only.  At  the  last  October  sessions,  one 
of  the  inspectors  attended  at  the  request  of  the  justices,  when  the  chairman 
intimated  to  the  various  proprietors  their  determination  not  to  grant  a  licence 
for  any  private  asylum  in  future,  without  the  full  approbation  of  the  inspectors 
as  to  its  management  in  every  detail. 

The  licences,  orders  for  admission,  and  medical  certificates,  notices  of  diA- 
charges,  and  deaths,  &c.,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  generally  correct,  save 
in  some  minor  points,  not  necessary  to  notice  in  a  report  to  your  £xcellencyt 
but  which  points  we  have  not  omitted  to  observe  upon  to  tne  parties  them- 
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selves — a  strict  adlicrcnce  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
being  required  by  ns. 

The  first  exception  occurred  in  an  establishment  in  the  County  Limerick, 
the  proprietor  having  failed  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  licence.  We  felt  it 
our  duty  immediately  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions :  subsequently,  however,  being 
assured  that  the  omission  was  not  intended  as  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  on  the 
party  undertaking  to  lodge  an  application  for  a  fresh  licence,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  attne  quarter  sessions  next  ensuing,  and  paying  the  full  amount 
of  fees  for  which  he  was  liable  in  the  first  instance,  we  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  further. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  medical  gentleman,  under  whose  care  we  dis- 
covered three  idiotic  patients.  Having  satisfied  us  that  he  acted  from  ignorance 
of  the  Law  in  receiving  them  without  due  authority,  we  forebore  to  institute 
those  legal  proceedings  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  follow 
up.  Finding  his  house,  however,  on  inspection,  to  be  well  suited  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ten  patients,  we  directed  him  to  take  out  the  necessary  licence,  to 
which  he  at  once  acceded.  We  think,  with  due  care  and  some  improvements 
that  have  been  suggested  to  him,  this  establishment  will  ultimately  become 
a  very  useful  one  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  incurables  and  idiotic 
patients. 

We  shall  not  unnecessarily  trouble  your  Excellency  by  references  to  indi- 
vidu^  cases,  which  have  been  officially  brought  under  our  observation,  and  on 
which  we  have  duly  reported ;  or  to  lunatics  confined  singly  in  unlicensed 
houses,  many  instances  of  which  we  have  become  acquainted  with  during 
the  past  year,  and  in  whose  regard  we  have  either  personally  or  by  letter 
communicated  with  their  family  or  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
their  condition,  either  by  a  change  of  residence,  or  by  additonal  means  oi 
support. 

The  returns  of  single  lunatics  under  the  Act  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  123,  sec.  36,  are 
by  no  means  regular.  The  law  is  easily  evaded,  so  much  so  that  unless  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  individual  sends  a  voluntary  intimation  to  the  Inspec- 
tor's office,  we  may  say  we  can  have  none  but  accidental  information  on 
the  subject.  Patients,  for  example,  are  removed  from  asylums  uncured,  and 
we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  their  subsequent  abode,  or  even  an  authority 
to  make  inauiries  thereon.  Lunatics  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  protection 
are,  no  douot,  safe ;  but  as  to  the  others,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what 
treatment  they  ultimately  receive.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
all  insane  persons,  whether  placed  on  pension  or  otherwise,  should  be  inspected 
from  time  to  time,  and  individual  reports  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  each 
case. 
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BY  THE  REV.  JOS.  SOUTEB, 
Chaplain  to  the  Euex  County  LMuUie  Atjflum, 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inmates  are  not  capable,  in  any  degree  perceptible  to  us,  of  being  influenced 
by  religious  or  any  other  teaching.  I  speak  of  those  who  from  birth  have  been 
insane,  and  of  those  whom  disease  has  reduced  to  a  state  of  dementia.  But 
there  are  others  upon  whose  minds  the  ministrations  of  religion  produce  a 
strong  and  marked  impression.  I  cannot  forbear  here  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
examples.  One  is  that  of  a  nude  patient  who  was  restored  to  sanity.  Dr. 
Campbell  informed  him  that  he  would  recommend  his  discharge.    He  was 
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most  grateful  for  the  kind  intention,  but  begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  as 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  many  weeks  to  live.  He  said  lie  knew  that  if  he  left 
the  asylum  he  could  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  medical  advice,  and  of  other 
kindnesses  that  he  received  iere ;  but  more  than  all,  he  should  regret  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  daily  services  of  the  chapel,  which  had  been  so  great  a 
comfort  and  blessing  to  him.  Dr.  Campbell  was  moved  by  the  man's  entreaties, 
and  with  great  kindness  permitted  him  to  remain,  though  he  knew  that  by  so 
doin^  it  would  only  add  to  the  number  of  deaths.  The  religion  which  that  man 
so  highly  prized  supported  him  through  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
looked  forward  to  his  end  with  calmness,  and  met  it  with  the  faith  and  resigna- 
tion of  a  Christian.  A  rapid  consumption,  in  a  few  weeks,  carried  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  aU  earthly  sorrows  and  trouble,  we  trust,  "  to  another  and  a  better 
world." 

A  second  example  is  that  of  a  female  patient,  who  has  now  left  the  asylum 
in  a  state  of  convalescence.  She  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  but  had 
never  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion  till  she  received  it  in  the  asylum 
chapel.  From  her  manner  of  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  should  judge  that 
she  was  strongly  impressed  witn  religious  feeling.  She,  too,  had  found  the 
services  of  the  cnurcn  to  be  a  blessing  to  her.  I  trust  she  has  carried  with 
her  to  her  home  that  principle  of  piety  which  shall  be  a  strength  and  consola- 
tion to  her  for  the  remaining  jrears  of  her  life,  and  which  shall  enable  her,  when 
death  comes,  to  triumph  over  it,  through  faith  in  Him  who  '*  has  opened  to  all 
believers  "  the  gate  ot  everlasting  life. 

There  are  not  a  few  patients  who,  from  mistaken  notions  of  religion,  refuse 
the  consolations  which  it  offers  them,  and  cling  with  a  strange  tenacity  to  the 
belief  that,  though  there  may  be  forgiveness  for  all  others,  there  is  none  for 
them.  You  may  quiet  their  terrors  of  conscience  one  day,  and  on  the  next 
you  shall  find  they  have  returned  again  to  their  old  and  cherished  despair. 
IJut  even  of  cases  such  as  these  I  have  seen  some,  not  able  indeed  totally  to 
subdue  their  melancholy,  but  strengthened  to  bear  it  through  confidence  in 
God.  I  have  seen  many  whose  despondency  has  vanished  entirely,  and  all  the 
gloomy  fancies  fhat  had  haunted  them  night  and  day  for  years  liave  been  dis- 
pellcd ;  but  that  change  has  been  the  precursor  of  death.  One  especially  I 
remember,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Her  dread  of  death, 
when  first  she  felt  its  advances,  her  ravings  of  despair,  her  firm  persuasion  that 
she  had  committed  the  "  unpardonable  sin,"  were  sometimes  fearful  to  witness. 
But  a  few  days  before  she  died  all  was  changed,  and  happily  dianged,  not  in  a 
return  to  those  high  delusions  which  she  had  once  been  taught  to  call  religion, 
but  changed  to  a  calm,  humble,  and  penitent  belief  in  the  atonement.  There 
was  no  ecstasy,  no  unbounded  rapture,  but  there  was  repentance,  resignation, 
faith.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  certain  similar  cases  to  see  them,  a  few  days 
before  death,  lighted  up  with  new  hopes.  The  mind  is  freed  from  its  terrors 
and  its  delusions.  The  sunshine  of  earlier  days  revisits  the  soul.  -  Allow  me, 
however,  here  to  guard  against  an  impression  that  this  is  always  the  case. 
Many  of  the  insane  die  as  they  have  lived.  Their  minds  are  not  lighted  up 
with  even  a  momentary  flash  of  returning  intelligence.  I  have  had  the 
most  abundant  opportumty  afforded  me  for  forming  tnis  judgment,  for  I  have 
▼isited  the  sick  aaily.  1  have  gone  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  in  every 
case,  thinking  it  possible  that  even  in  the  most  bewildered  and  lost  tnere  might 
occur  some  moment  before  death,  in  which  the  mind  would  be  pre{>ared  to 
receive  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  religions  truth.  Even  daring  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  feeling  it  to  be  my  duty  to  keep  up  this  prac- 
tice, I  went  every  morning  to  the  bedsiae  of  the  patients  upon  whom 
the  scourge  of  that  mysterious  disease  had  fallen.  And  I  rejoice  to  say, 
that  terrible  as  it  was  to  witness  so  many  smitten  as  it  were  by  an  in- 
visible hand,— cold  and  dead  in  a  few  hours,  —  my  visits  were  sometimes 
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attended  also  with  circumstances  of  a  most  affecting  and  not  nnpleasing  nature. 
The  majority,  indeed,  sunk  at  once  into  total  unconsciousness  or  apatliy.  But 
there  were  some  actively  alive  to  their  danger,  and  anxious  to  receive  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  one  in  particular.  He  was 
an  old  sailor ;  he  lived  several  days  after  his  first  attack.  Each  day  as  I 
entered  the  ward  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  placed  them  together  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion,  as  if  to  signify  to  me  a  request  to  pray  with  him.  I  asked 
him  if  that  were  his  wish,  and  he  murmured,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  "  Yes."  I 
then  read  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  knelt  down  at  his  bedside  to  pray 
for  pardon  and  strength^  and  to  commend  his  soul  to  Grod ;  and  never  have  I 
heard  a  more  earnest  and  devout  amen  than  that  which  was  whispered  so 
faintly,  but  so  fervently,  by  that  dying  man.  I  have  not  often  witnessed  a 
scene  more  touching.  In  that  one  room  were  the  beds  of  four  other  dying 
men.  The  eyes  of  more  than  one  there  were  filled  with  tears.  Let  us  trust 
that  He,  "  who  despiseth  not  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of 
such  as  be  sorrowlul,"  would  mercifulfy  regard  those  tears,  and  hear  those 
prayers,  and  receive  those  afflicted  men  mto  everlasting  rest. — Frwn  the  recent 
Official  Report  of  the  Asylum, 


ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

BY  D.  C.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Fkjftician  to  ike  jB$»*x  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Religious  excitement  forms  no  small  number  of  the  assigned  causes ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  humane  purpose  of  the  institution,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
mention  any  cause,  against  the  operation  of  which  it  may  be  possible,  in  some 
degree,  to  guard.  I  do  not  believe  that  true  religion  is  ever  a  cause  of  insanity, 
though  fanaticism  or  erroneous  theological  views  undoubtedly  may.  Mental 
derangement  never  can  be  produced  by  just  views  of  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Gospel;  but  intense  and  long  protracted  meditation  on  abstruse  points  of 
religious  doctrine,  or  on  prophetic  mystery,  remorse  in  highly  sensitive  minds 
on  account  of  supposed  unpardonable  sins,  and  above  ail,  innovation  in 
established  religious  belief,  have  been  fruitful  causes  of  insanity. 

An  eminent  physician,  of  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental  de- 
rangement, in  nis  writings  remarked,  "  Were  I  to  allege  one  cause  which  I 
thought  was  operating  with  more  force  than  another  to  increase  the  victims  of 
insanity,  I  should  pronounce  that  it  was  the  overweening  seal  with  which  it  is 
attempted  to  impress  on  youth  the  subtle  distinctions  of  theology  and  an  unre- 
lenting devotion  to  a  dubious  doctrine.  This  practice  is  an  alarming  error.  It 
is  growing  to  an  excess  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  intellectual  sanity,  and  in  a 
manner  especially  dangerous  to  the  rising  generation."  I  would  recommend  to 
parents  to  use  their  best  efforts  against  the  influence  of  new  and  questionable 
religious  doctrines.  The  mental  distress  occasioned  by  the  conflict  between 
such  doctrines  and  earlier  religious  impressions  ends  often  in  confirmed 
maniacal  melancholy ;  or,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  reaction  in  our  moral  as 
well  as  in  our  physical  natore,  I  have  seen  a  sudden  transition  from  the  deepest 
self-abasement  to  triumphant  confidence,  with  belief  in  supernatural  communi- 
cations, miraculous  gifts,  and  all  the  phantasies  of  an  insane  mind.  Such 
madness  is  lamentable  in  itself;  but,  m  some  instances,  doubly  lamentable, 
when  the  patient  awakes  from  his  delusion.  His  religious  opimons  are  then 
unsettled,  and  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  return  to  tne  consolations  of  that 
quiet  and  soothing  faith  wliich  has  given  peace  to  christians  in  all  ages. 

Employment  in  the  open  air  not  only  improves  bodily  health,  but  also 
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powerfully  co-operates,  with  other  means  of  regulating  the  mind,  in  promoting 
the  cure  of  lunacy.  Many  of  the  male  patients  have  laboured  most  assiduously 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  from  which  no  small  saving  to  the  county  has 
arisen ;  four  large  airing  courts  have  been  laid  out  hy  them,  which  are  now 
finished,  and  a  large  garden  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  now  su|)nlying 
sufficient  vegetables  for  the  establishment.  Two  of  the  patients  are  daily  em- 
ployed as  carpenters,  four  as  shoemakers,  and  two  assist  the  engineer  and 
smith.  It  win  be  seen  by  the  tables  that  a  considerable  quantity  oi  profitable 
work  has  also  been  done  oy  the  females,  who  in  addition  to  that  necessary  for 
the  establishment,  have  made  a  number  of  shirts  for  the  Springfield  prison,  and 
also  for  a  house  in  London.  The  females  are  principally  employed  in  washing, 
dressing,  sewing,  and  knitting,  and  a  large  number  of  males  and  females  give 
their  assistance  in  the  wards  and  at  domestic  work.  In  several  instances  I 
have  remarked  that  the  cases  were  retrograde  or  progressive,  according  as  the 
patients  were  idle  or  employed.  Among  those  patients  who  laboured  daily, 
not  a  few  proceeded  with  a  steady  pace  to  recovery,  until  soundness  of  mind 
was  perfectly  restored. 

It  requires  no  proficiency  in  the  study  of  mind,  nor  any  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  the  msane,  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  labour  in  promoting  the 
cure  of  lunacy.  Any  occupation  which  serves  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
lunatic  neccssarDy  arouses  iiim  from  his  waking  dream ;  and  the  repose  induced 
by  toil  no  less  erfectually  excludes  the  visions  of  the  night. 

The  great  object  is  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  of  the  institution 
available  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  to  secure  as  much  occupation  as 
possible  for  them  consistent  with  their  health,  and  to  render  their  services  as  far 
as  possible  advantageous  to  the  institution.  The  amusements  consist  of  baga- 
telle, cards,  draughts,  and  dominoes ;  and  books  are  provided  for  those  who  are 
disposed  to  read.  Several  derive  much  enjoyment  irom  variety  of  scone,  and 
are  permitted  to  make  little  excursions  into  the  country,  and 'entertainments 
with  dancing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  have  been  found  very  service- 
able. 

The  treatment  of  insanity  in  all  its  forms  consists  less  in  the  administration 
of  medicine  than  in  surrounding  the  patients  with  influences,  each  of  which 
may  apparently  be  very  trifling,  nay,  unfelt  and  unseen,  but  the  combination  of 
the  wliole  of  which  produces  the  most  powerful  effect;  thus  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  liberty,  consistent  with  tneir 
safety,  and  furnished  with  tne  means  of  such  suitable  employment,  amuse- 
ments, and  recreations,  as  serve  both  to  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  continement 
and  to  pcomote  the  cure  of  the  malady.  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
pressing  upon  public  attention  the  importance  of  early  medi(^  treatment,  and 
the  unhappy  consequences  which  arise  from  the  delay  so  frequently  prompted 
by  mistaken  affection  and  shortsighted  economy.  It  is  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  that  medical  treatment  is  most  obviously  demanded  and  most 
likely  to  be  efficacious ;  for  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  symptoms,  if  the 
disorder  is  of  recent  occurrence,  it  general^  yields  to  proper  treatment.  This 
important  truth,  which  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  false  deucacy  are  too  i^t  to 
overlook,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  eveiy  asylum.  Nothinjf  is 
more  imprudent  of  the  friends  of  such  individuals  in  trusting,  for  mlj  penod, 
an  unfortunate  relative  to  their  own  inexperienced,  and  too  often  injudicious 
management,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  attendants  on  this  disease, 
that  it  freouently  destroys  and  disregards  the  ties  of  nature,  and  that  a  patient 
never  can  be  more  unhappily  placed  than  in  the  circle  of  his  own  dearest  friends 
and  relatives.— i><w»  the  last  Seport  of  the  Asyltm, 
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OPENING  OF  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

IDIOCY  IN  EDINBURGH. 

HiTHEBTO  only  one  institution  has  existed  in  Scotland  for  the  treatment  and 
training  of  imbecile  and  idiot  children ;  that,  namely,  which  was  founded  two 
years  ago  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy,  at  ^aldovan,  near  Dundee.  It 
IS  with  pleasure  we  announce  that  another  is  nearly  ready  for  opening  in 
Edinburgh. 

So  much  of  the  hoped-for  success  must  depend  upon  the  careful  adaptation 
of  the  physical  treatment  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  that  it  appears 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  such  institutions  that  they  be  superintended, 
if  not  conducted,  by  well-quamied  medical  men.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  to 
learn  that  the  Edinburgh  School  will  have  the  aid  of  Drs.  John  Smith  and 
Coldstream,  as  physicians ;  while  the  immediate  management  and  superintend- 
ence will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Brodie.  It  w3l  be,  we  trust,  the  care 
of  these  gentlemen  to  establish  a  psychical  sanatarium  for  the  young,  worthy  of 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  ot  tne  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  humiliating  consideration  that,  whereas  it  was  in 
Edinburgh  that  the  first  institution  that  ever  existed  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  established  (in  1760  by  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood),  we  have 
been  so  tardy  in  commencing  operations  for  the  benefit  of  a  section  of  society 
80  long  neglected,  but  so  much  in  need  of  such  aid  as  science  can  give,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  encouraging  results  reported  as  having  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  Our  dilatoriness  m  this  matter  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, seeing  that  it  was  in  Ediubureh  that  the  first  earnest  ai)i>eal  on  behalf 
of  the  neglected  idiot  was  published,  and  that  so  long  ago  as  in  1819.  In 
his  interesting  Essay  on  Education,  which  first  appeared  in  that  year  as 
an  article  in  the  Encyclopadia  Edinensis,  and  subsequently  (in  1825)  as  a 
separate  treatise.  Dr.  Richard  Poole  thus  wrote : — "  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
ground  for  employing  medical  advice  in  cases  of  general  imbecility  presenting 
m  early  life ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are 
allowed  by  despair  to  become  confirmed  and  deteriorated,  might  have  been 
relieved  by  professional  interference.  The  correctness  of  the  principles  on 
which  Dr.  roole  ventured  to  found  so  strong  an  asseveration,  has  latterly  been 
fully  proved  by  the  experience  obtained  in  several  institutions  established  for 
the  treatment  of  congenital  idiocy ;  the  general  result  being,  that,  under 
suitable  means,  almost  all  are  improveable ;  and  that  "  for  three-fourths  of  the 
children  treated,  much  may  be  done  to  rouse  intelligence,  and  even  to  fit  for 
usefulness." 

This  unlooked-for  result  has  stimulated  some  of  the  European  governments, 
and  several  benevolent  individuals  in  different  countries,  to  exert  themselves 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  idiot.  The  existing  institutions  at  Redhill  and  High- 
gate,  near  London,  at  Colchester  and  at  Bath,  are  probably  known  to  most  of 
our  readers;  also  the  schools  for  adult  idiots  at  Hanwcll,  in  England,  and 
Bicetre,  at  Paris  (not  to  speak  of  the  world-renowned  hospice  of  ^e  Abend- 
berg,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gfu^gcnbiihl,  whose  success  in  treating  cretinism  has 
gone  far  to  excite  a  general  interest  in  this  subject);  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
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generally  known,  that  some  distinguished  members  of  the  meoical  profession 
in  Denmark,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg,  have,  more  or  less  recently, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  forwarding  of  thb  good  work  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  in  Copenhagen,  the  learned  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Eschncht,  published  last  year  an  interesting  treatise  "  On  the  Possi- 
bility of  Educating  Idiotic  Children  to  become  useful  Members  of  Society."  In 
the  same  city.  Dr.  Hybertz  has  published  an  elaborate  statistical  inquiry  into 
the  extent  to  which  idiocy  prevails  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
has  also  devoted  himself  to  the  treatment  of  a  certain  number  of  childrer 
iro.  XXXII.  Q  Q 
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affected  with  it.  Still,  in  the  Danish  capital,  M.  Moldenhawer  has  conunenced 
a  work  of  the  same  kind ;  while,  in  Schleswig,  Dr.  Hansen  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Sagert  of  Berlin,  Director  of  thd  Royal  Institution  for  the*  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  that  city,  has  written  much  and  well  oi^  the  treatment  of  idiocy, 
and  has  for  several  years  laboured  personally  in  training  imbecile  children. 
At  Bcndorf,  near  Coblenz,  Dr.  Erlenmeyer  has  a  small  establishment  of  the 
pame  kind.  In  Saxony,  Dr.  Kern  at  Leipsic,  and  Dr.  Glasche  at  Hubertsburg, 
near  Dresden ;  in  Wurtemberg,  Dr.  Miiller  at  Winterbach,  and  Dr.  Zimmer  at 
Mariaberg — are  all  in  charge  of  institutions  for  treating  idiocy,  varying  in 
extent.*  In  the  same  way  the  work  is  extending  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. There  are  now,  we  believe,  at  least  four  establishments  (one  in  each  of 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia)  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  besides  private  ones.  The  reports  of  that  at 
Boston,  published  by  Dr.  Howe,  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 

A  proof  of  the  zeal  in  this  good  cause  which  exists  in  Denmark  has  latelv 
been  shown  in  the  mission  of  a  gentleman,  in  all  respects  well  qualified,  chaur^ 
bj  the  Government  of  that  country  to  visit,  and  report  upon,  all  the  institu- 
tions for  the  cure  of  idiocy  in  Europe.  This  commissioner  (Mr.  John  Molden- 
hawer, who  published  last  year  an  account  of  the  German  establishments),  after 
having  visited  the  English  schools,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  expectation  of  seeing 
sometning  worthv  of  his  attention,  and  was  disappointed.  Dundee  alone,  in 
all  Scotland,  could  furnish  him  with  the  material  for  his  report. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  idiocy  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris ;  a  paper  on  it  having  been  read  before  that 
body,  in  July  last,  by  M.  Delasiauve,  pnysieian  in  charge  of  the  epileptics  and 
idiots  at  Bicetre.  Tliis  author  homologates  the  axiom  of  Voisin,  regarding  the 
object  of  the  education  of  the  idiot, — namely  fo  develop  what  already  exists. 
He  announces  a  classification  of  idiots  with  reference  to  their  various  degrees 
of  aptitude  for  education,  and  suggests  some  improvements,  both  of  a  general 
and  of  a  special  kind,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  introduced  into  establish- 
ments devoted  to  the  cure  of  idiocy. 

The  above  narration  will  serve  to  prove  how  earnestly  our  brethren  in  other 
lands  are  endeavouring  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  idea  of  its  being 
possible  to  rescue  the  poor  idiot  from  that  hopeless  degradation  and  neglect  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  consigned.  Let  us  now,  although  late,  do  what  we 
can  to  emulate  the  good  example  thus  set  us. 

To  return  to  our  projected  Edinburgh  Institution,  we  have  further  to  state, 
that,  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  self-supporting,  the  lowest  rate  of  board  to  be 
charged  will  be  forty-five  pounds  per  annum,  and  for  the  first-class  accom- 
modation, the  charge  will  be  seventy-five  pounds.  It  is  expected  that  the  house 
(which  is  No.  10,  Gayfield  Square)  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupil- 
patients  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  prospectus  bears  that, 

"The  institution  vdll  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  children  and  youth  not 
affected  with  mental  imperfection  or  peculiarity,  but  who  are,  from  bodily 
ailments  or  other  causes,  unable  to  take  their  place  at  ordinary  schools.  The 
combination  which  this  Institution  presents,  of  practical  meai(»d  experience 
with  efficient  educational  resources,  vrill  supply,  it  is  hoped,  a  want  which  is 
much  felt  by  the  parents  of  children  in  the  condition  here  referred  to." 

Wc  cordially  recommend  this  infant  institution  to  the  favourable  regards 
and  support  of  our  readers. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  September. 

*  If  to  this  list  be  added  the  establishments  of  Pastor  Frobst,  at  Exberg,  in 
Bavaria,  and  of  Pastor  Bost,  at  Laforce,  (Dordogne,)  in  France,  we  have  a  tolerably 
complete  enumeration  of  the  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  idiotic  chikireD,  uow 
existing  in  Europe. 
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Dr.  Be  axe,  a  dentist  in  Philadelphia,  was  a  short  time  ago  accused  and  con- 
victed of  a  gross  outrage  upon  a  young  lady,  upon  whom  he  was  performing 
dental  operations,  while  under  the  influence  of  cnloroform.  The  only  evidence 
affainst  him  (says  the  "  New  York  Daily  Times")  was  that  of  the  laay  herself; 
wnile,  on  his  side,  was  the  weight  due  to  high  character,  long  enjoyed,  and 
never  before  impeached,  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  asseverations  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  established  fact,  that  persons  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
are  always  out  of  their  senses,  and  often  subject  to  the  strangest  fancies  and 
delusions.  The  conviction  is  very  strong  that  Dr.  Beale*s  guilt  was  not  proved, 
and  that  he  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  heavy  charge  brought  against  him.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  case,  a  meeting  ot  eminent  dentists  of 
New  York  was  held,  on  the  4:th  iust.,  to  give  their  experience  of  hallucin  itions 
which  had  fallen  under  their  observation,  from  the  use  of  chloroform.  Many 
very  remarkable  instances  were  adduced. 

Dr.  Allen  had  observed  that  the  patient  would  frequently  insist  that  the 
tooth  removed  under  the  influence  of  ether  was  not  out ;  and  nothing  but 
feeling  the  cavity,  or  seeing  the  tooth,  would  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Burras  related  a  case  of  a  lady,  who  phujed  her  brother's  hat  on  her 
head,  put  on  Ids  coat,  and  nursed  the  sofa  pillows  on  her  lap,  completely  for- 
getting all  she  had  done  when  she  became  rational  and  conscious.  A  gentle- 
man, on  whom  he  had  operated,  became  outrageously  violent,  bellowing 
furiously,  and  exclaiming,  "  I*ve  got  you  now.  Bill  Brookes."  On  the  effect 
of  the  ether  passing  away,  the  patient  said  that  he  had  imagined  that  he  was 
at  home  at  Portchester,  that  "  Bill"  was  robbing  his  money  drawer.  A  young 
lady  protested  that  the  doctor  had  slapped  her  in  the  face ;  and  though  contra- 
dicted, persisted  in  her  statement,  calling  for  a  mirror  to  show  the  red 
spot  caused  by  the  alleged  blow. 

Dr.  Barlow  had  known  ladies  (of  course  unconsciously,  yet  seemingly  not  so 
at  the  moment)  divulge  their  dearest  and  most  delicate  secrets,  or  relate  things 
they  would  not  wish  on  any  account  published.  He  told  an  amusing  story  of 
an  Irishwoman,  who  maintained  that  during  her  forced  somnolency  she  had 
been  in  Ireland,  and  saw  there  her  father,  mother,  and  friends.  A  woman  under 
such  circumstances  might  be  quite  honest  and  faithful  in  her  statements ;  her 
impressions  have  all  the  force  of  realities. 

Dr.  Burdcll  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  preceding  speaker.  He  had 
observed  that  almost  invariably  there  is  a  strange  misconstruction  of  passing 
events.  He  related  a  very  strong  instance  in  point.  A  gentleman  brought  a 
lady  to  have  a  tooth  removed ;  he  wished  her  to  use  ether.  After  the  opera- 
tion was  over,  she  said,  "  Greorge,  what  did  you  kiss  me  for  P  you  took  advan- 
tage of  me." 

Dr.  Burras  referred  to  a  case  where  a  man  changed  the  scene  of  a  dentist's 
surgery  into  a  bedroom,  maintained  that  there  was  a  woman  present,  and 
insisted  on  her  being  turned  out,  exclaiming,  "  What  is  that  woman  doing  in 
my  bedroom  P" 

Dr.  Castle,  of  New  York,  had  not  used  ether  for  the  last  three  years ;  was 
quite  convinced  of  its  injurious  effects. 

Dr.  Crowell  stated  that  a  youug  lady  came  to  have  her  tooth  extracted, 
accompanied  by  her  mother.  'No  sooner  was  it  removed  than  she  angrily  com- 
plained that  he  had  very  rudely  kissed  her,  and  no  assurance  of  her  mother 
could  convince  her  to  the  contrary.  So  strongly  riveted  is  the  impression  that, 
though  nine  years  ago,  on  his  asking  her  at  Saratoga  if  she  had  got  rid  of  that 
foolish  impression,  she  said,  "  Oh,  that's  nonsense ;  you  know  you  did."  In 
another  case,  a  female  insisted  that  he  threw  her  on  the  floor,  and  kneeled  on 
her  while  he  removed  a  tooth.     The  doctor  mentioned  other  similar  illusions. 

<dQ2 
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Mr.  Dillingham  had  always  had  the  presence  of  the  family  physician,  or  a 
'  note  from  him.  He  did  this  upon  principle.  There  were  always  hallucinations, 
some  remembering  partially  wnat  was  passine. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  one  lady,  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  used 
language  of  the  most  ridiculous,  profane,  and  even  obscene  description.  When 
recovered,  she  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  having  uttered  any  improper 
expression,  and  apparently  not  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Dr.  Hazlett  stated,  that  a  young  married  lady,  of  a  religious  disposition,  as 
she  felt  the  influence  of  the  ether,  caught  lum  round  the  neck  in  the  most 
endearicL^  manner. 

Mr.  Hurd  related  a  case  where,  in  presence  of  her  husband,  a  lady,  nnder 
the  influence  of  ether,  followed,  or  rather  chased  himself,  the  operator,  round 
the  room,  affording  most  unmistakable  signs  of  perverted  feeling,  so  much  so 
tliat  her  mortified  husband  desired  him  not  to  give  her  any  more.  Dr.  Bennett 
was  also  present. 

Dr.  Parmeley  said,  one  lady  thought  she  had  died,  and  been  in  hell.  He 
added,  "  I  would  not  believe  the  testimony  of  my  own  wife  as  to  anything  she 
mij?ht  relate  while  she  was  under  the  influence  of  ether  or  chloroform." 

Dr.  Puntam  took  out  twenty-eight  stumps  and  teeth  from  a  female.  She 
said  she  liad  been  much  abused — that  he  nad  taken  her  to  Jersey  city  and 
abased  her  in  the  ferry-boat ;  but,  after  many  attempts  to  console  her,  she  said 
she  would  try  to  believe  what  the  lady  told  her  who  had  been  present  during 
the  opeiation. 

Mr.  Bobbins,  of  Jersey  city,  had  seen  more  than  five  hundred  instances  of 
the  employment  of  ether.  In  one  case  a  lady,  while  passing  under  its  influence, 
wept  most  bitterly,  said  he  was  ill-using  her  most  shamefully,  and  even  after 
the  extraction  of  the  teeth  she  thought,  and  still  thinks,  that  some  one  did 
abuse  her. 

Dr.  Dressier  stated  that  he  had  seen  several  hundred  cases ;  in  one  of  these 
a  young  lady  persisting  he  had  given  her  a  kiss,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  her 
mother  he  had  no  means  of  proving  the  contrary. 

Several  of  the  speakers  (adds  the  "New  York  Times")  uttered  their  earnest 
convictions  of  the  innocence  of  Dr.  Beale  of  Philadelphia ;  one  of  them  had 
known  him  intimately  sixteen  years,  and  was  satisfied  he  was  incapable  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Many  who  did  not  know  him  uttered  the  same 
opinion.  One,  who  spoke  in  language  as  calm  as  it  was  energetic,  asked 
whether  the  indignant  denial  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  spotless  was  not  of 
equal,  if  not  of  more,  value  than  testimony  liable,  as  they  had  all  seen,  to  so 
many  cases  of  unintentional  fallacy  ? 

A  further  scientific  discussion,  of  the  same  important  subject,  took  place  at 
a  second  meeting  of  New  York  dentists  held  on  the  8th  instant.  A  large  number 
of  dentists  attended,  and,  while  a  good  many  coincided  in  their  views  and 
experience  with  speakers  at  the  previous  meeting,  some  reported  that  they  had 
not  found  in  tlieir  practice  any  instances  of  mental  hallucination  remaimng 
after  the  effects  of  the  ether  had  passed  away. 

Dr.  Allen  (the  Chairman)  said  ne  was  unable  to  cite,  from  his  own  practice, 
which  had  been  limited,  any  case  bearing  for  or  against  Dr.  Beale. 

Dr.  Kingsley  had  never  seen  any  hallucinations. 

Dr.  Lord  had  witnessed  various  hallucinations,  but  never  saw  evidence  of 
amorous  excitement. 

Dr.  Root  never  saw  anything  like  indecorousness,  save  slightly  in  one  case. 
Had  seen  cases  of  hallucination  which,  however,  were  dispellea  by  returning 
ccnsciousness. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  petition  for  Dr.  Beale  received  many  additional 
signatures. 

Dr.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  first  meeting,  expresses,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  New 
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York  Daily  Times,"  his  theory  respecting  Miss  Mudge's  delusion,  as  follows  : 
— "  My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  young  lady 
entered  the  abnormal  state  under  the  impression  of  a  fear  that  the  operator 
might  take  advantage  of  her  unconsciousness ;  that  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  this  fear  was  distorted  into  an  actuality ;  and  that  this  impression 
was  revived,  thus  distorted,  sooner  or  later,  after  her  perfect  restoration  to  a 
normal  state  of  mind." 


CASE  OP  A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  WAS  BORN  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  BECAME  INSANE. 

BT  JAMES    B.   BALPOUB,    M.D.,   EDI17BU&GH. 

No  apology  is  necessary,  on  my  part,  in  presenting  the  following  case  to  the 
notice  of  my  professional  brethren,  as  1  believe  it  is  one  which  is  perfectly 
unique.  The  only  apology  necessary  is,  that  such  an  interesting  case  should 
not  have  been  related  by  one  far  more  able  to  elucidate  the  many  scientific 
points  which  this  presents,  both  to  the  medical  man  and  the  psychologist, 
rerhaps  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  came  under  my  obser- 
vation at  an  early  period  of  my  professional  studies,  and  before  1  was  able  to 
bring  that  knowledge,  subsequently  acquired,  to  bear  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
importance.  I  give  the  case  as  I  find  it  in  the  notes,  which  1  at  the  time  made, 
with  the  remarks  which  1  then  appended  to  it.  And  I  will  certainly  feel  glad 
if  any  of  your  contributors,  engaged  more  immediately  with  the  study  of 
psychological  science,  will  favour  us  at  some  future  time  with  their  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  subject  of  mv  memoir  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  belon^ng  to  a  wealthy 
and  highly  respectaole  family.  He  was  bom  deaf,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
never  acquired  the  power  of  imitating  sounds,  or,  in  other  words,  was  dumb. 
When  he  grew  up,  his  friends  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  under  the  care  and 
teaching  of  the  famous  Mr.  Kinniburgh.  While  at  this  school  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  exhibittd  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  talent.  He 
remained  some  years  with  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  and  when  his  i)Owers  were  consi- 
dered sufficiently  developed,  he  was  removed  by  his  friends  to  his  native 
country,  in  one  of  the  flourishine  commercial  towns  of  which,  through  the 
influence  of  a  relative,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  a  clerk.  While  he  held  this 
situation  he  displayed  great  proficiency  in  book-keeping,  and  the  general  trans- 
actions of  business ;  and  so  nigh  did  lie  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  employers, 
not  only  from  his  general  aptitude  for  business,  but  also  from  his  quiet,  amiable 
manners,  that  he  was  their  head-clerk,  which  situation  he  retained  for  many 
years,  and,  indeed,  until  he  became  incapable  of  doing  so  from  mental  aberra- 
tion. From  a  child  he  was  remarkable  for  the  healthiness  of  his  constitution, 
but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  gradually  became  very  stout  and  corpulent,  and  when 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
From  this  he  recovered,  but  ever  afterwards  he  was  observed  to  have  a  slignt 
dragging  of  the  right  leg,  sliowiug  that  there  was  some  permanent  lesion  of  the 
brain,  it  was  after  this  attack  that  the  first  signs  of  mental  aberration  began  to 
present  themselves ;  he  was  not  so  correct  in  his  book-keeping,  and  it  was 
discovered,  when  liolding  communication  with  him,  that  he  entertained  some 
strange  notions  in  regard  to  religion,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
previous  to  this  period  he  had  been  very  strict  in  his  religious  tenets,  and  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  ideas  which  he  now  began  to  hold,  as 
might  be  easily  anticipated,  could  never  be  very  accurately  ascertained,  but 
they  appeared  to  have  reference  to  some  mysterious  connexion  which  existed 
between  himself  and  the  Saviour ;  and  oilier  ideas  of  a  similar  nature.    His 
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conduct,  at  the  same  time,  began  to  be  influenced  by  the  ideas  be  entertained, 
and  it  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  a  place  of  confinement. 
He  was,  therefore,  removed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him. 

The  dragging  of  the  right  leg  still  continued  to  a  slight  extent,  but  other- 
wise, he  was  in  robust  health.  He  was  raeny  and  good-natured,  and  soon 
became  quite  happy  in  his  new  situation.  No  clear  idea  could  ever  be  obt4uned 
of  the  state  of  ms  mind,  so  far  as  his  delusions  were  concerned,  as  he  always 
avoided  entering  upon  those  topics  on  which  he  was  said  to  be  insane  (a  pecu- 
liarity this,  not  confined  to  a  case  like  his,  but  very  common  amongst  insane 
persons).  He  had  at  this  time  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of  the  finger 
alphabet,  but  he  held  communication  with  those  around  by  means  of  writing. 
He  always  carried  his  slate  with  him,  and  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  when 
any  one  would  hold  communication  with  him  by  its  means.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  always  selected  his  own  books.  He  asked  for  the  library  catalogue, 
and  pointed  out  the  book  or  books  he  wished  to  peruse,  and  it  was  remarkable 
how  lie  selected  books  of  interest,  both  in  history  and  miscellaneous  literature. 
He  appeared  to  enjoy  such  passages  in  the  works  which  he  read,  as  exhibited 
wit  and  humour,  for  lie  was  often  observed  laughing  to  himself  while  reading; 
and  on  beings  interrogated  what  made  him  do  so,  he  pointed  to  the  passage,  and 
it  was  invariably  found  to  be  one  which  would  excite  the  risibility  of  a  sane 
person.  There  was  one  peculiarity  about  him  which  was  curious,  and  which  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  connected  with 
nis  insanity — it  must  have  had  some  connexion  with  his  delusions,  could  we 
have  discovered  it.  He  believed  he  was  not  deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  he  could 
speak  perfectly  well,  and  it  was  those  around  him  who  were  in  that  condition. 
He  would  write  this  down  upon  his  slate,  and  when  asked  to  give  a  specimen 
of  his  talkative  powers,  woidd  commence  to  utter  the  most  discordant  sounds, 
and  if  told  that  was  not  talking  at  all,  he  would  get  rather  ill  pleased,  and  state 
that  it  arose  entirely  from  the  stupidity  and  deafness  of  the  party  inquiring, 
who  could  not  understand  what  he  said.  All  this  conversation,  remember,  ail 
the  while,  being  carried  on  by  writing  on  his  slate. 

^ During  his  residence  in  the  asylum,  he  mingled  in  all  the  amusements  which 
are  continually  had  recourse  t-o  in  such  institutions  of  the  present  day,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  patients  of  the  ennui  of  confinement,  and  to  endeavour  to 
rouse  their  dormant  faculties,  or  drive  away  their  morbid  thoughts.  He 
attended  the  musical  concerts,  and  although  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  music,  in 
his  case  fell  upon  ears  closed  to  all  their  beauty,  he  yet  appeared  pleased  with 
the  exhibition,  and  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  when  others  aid  it.  And 
at  the  little  select  evening  re-unions  which  frequently  took  place,  he  was  the 
happiest  of  all. 

1  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  In  the  neighbouring  town  to  where  the 
asylum  is  situated,  there  is  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  which  is 
taught  by  a  gentleman  who  is  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
children  were  all  brought  to  the  asylum  to  exhibit  before  a  number  of  the 
patients  their  proficiency  in  learning.  Great  interest  was  exhibited  in  this 
exhibition  by  the  patients  present ;  and  the  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  present  among  the  rest,  and  his  enjoyment  appeared  unbounded. 
After  the  cjcliibition  was  over,  he  was  introduced  to  the  teacher  of  the  children, 
and  they  began  to  converse  together.  The  teacher  told  him  he  was  educated 
at  Kiniiiburgh's,  and  asked  where  he  had  been  taught.  On  hearing  this  the 
patient  looked  intently  at  him  for  some  moments,  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy,  and  rushed  into  his  arms.  The  expression  of  his  joy  is  such  as  we  could 
fancy  being  made  by  a  wild  Indian.  He  danced,  laughed,  and  screamed  in 
turns ;  audit  was  some  time  ere  those  around  could  understand  the  cause  of  such 
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unnsnal  excitement.  At  length  the  teacher  explained  that  the  two  had  been 
intimate  acquaintances  at  Kiunibnrgh's,  eighteen  years  before ;  and  although 
thus  long  separated,  and  never  having  met  during  the  interval,  he  had  reco- 
gnised in  the  person  before  him  his  old  school  companion.  Memory  had  recalled 
the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  and  his  joy  burst  forth  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  more  interesting  meeting, 
and  it  would  require  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  scene  which  took  place.  The  joy  he  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  from  time  to  time  visited  by  a  favourite  brother, 
and  although  he  always  appeared  glad  to  see  him,  yet  he  never  made  any 
marked  demonstration  of  joy.  Alter  this  the  teacher  frequently  visited  him, 
and  he  always  exhibited  marked  pleasure  at  the  meetings,  both  by  signs  and 
noises.  About  this  time,  however,  he  had  another  apoplectic  attack,  from 
which  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  be  out  of  bed,  but  he  was  now  a 
changed  man ;  his  power  of  voluntary  motion  was  greatly  impaired,  and  in- 
stead of  being  merry  and  active,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
a  state  of  sleep.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  read  or  converele  by  means  of 
writing.  At  times,  indeed,  a  faint  glimmering  of  his  former  cheerfulness 
would  return,  but  only  as  it  were  to  show  that  tue  mind  was  still  there,  and 
he  would  again  relapse  into  his  condition  of  drowsiness.  The  mind  was,  as  it 
were,  locked  up,  and  even  the  ordinary  means  of  access  under  such  circum- 
stances were  deuied  to  us.  He  continued  thus  for  two  or  three  months,  dead 
to  the  external  world,  and  leading  almost  an  animal  existence,  when  a  third 
attack  of  apoplexy  put  a  period  to  his  sufierings,  cares,  and  trials. 

In  tliis  case,  a  post  mortem  examination  was  kindly  permitted  to  be  made  ; 
and  [  noted  the  following  as  the  appearances  presented.  1  can  only  regret, 
that  some  one  more  capable  than  1  am,  had  not  been  present  to  give  me  the 
aid  of  his  powers  of  examination  and  observation. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  uo  lesion  observable  of  either  the 
abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera.  On  opeuiug  the  head,  the  blood-vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  were  fouud  to  be  more  than  usually  congested  ;  the  brain 
itself  was  found  to  be  large  and  tirm,  and  on  cutting  into  its  substance,  pre- 
sented a  congested  appearance.  There  was  slight  eflusion  into  both  ventricles. 
There  was  marked  soil  cuing  of  the  left  corpus  striatum,  though  not  to  a  great 
extent.  Both  internal  ears  were  removed,  and  in  company  with  a  friend,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  anatomical  knowledge,  1  examined  them  most 
minutely,  but  we  could  discover  nothing  either  in  their  structure  or  arrange- 
ment, which  could  account  for  the  deafness ;  everything  appeared  quite  natural. 
"VVe  had  no  microscope  at  our  command  to  examine  the  state  of  the  nerve, 
otherwise  this  would  have  been  done,  but,  so  far  as  ocular  demonstration  went, 
it  abo  appeared  to  be  natural. 

Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  case  to  a  conclusion, 
I  would  only  add  one  or  two  remarks  which  sug^st  themselves.  In  the  first 
phice,  from  what  cause  did  the  deafness  arise  ?  vVe  have  seen,  from  the  post 
mortem  appeaiances,  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  malformation  of 
the  ear  itself,  as  all  parts  of  that  organ  were  perfectly  natural.  Did  it  then 
arise  from  some  defect  of  the  auditory  nerve,  incapacitating  it  from  conveying 
impressions  made  upon  the  ear  to  the  sensorium  ?  Or  did  it  arise  from  some 
aft'ection  of  the  sensorium  itself  in  connexion  with  the  auditory  nerve  P  I 
have  already  said  that  I  was  not  able,  microscopically,  to  examine  the  nerve 
and  brain,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say  whetlier  any  organic  change  existed. 
We  are  still  very  ignorant  of  what  are  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  congenital 
deafness,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  ofl'ers  ^eat  scope  for  microscopical  inves- 
tigation, as  in  many  cases  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  ear,  or 
in  the  auditory  nerve  itself,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  can  account  for  this  in- 
firmity. 
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Another  interesting  point  is,  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  mental  pheno- 
mena presented  by  this  patient.  This  case  presents  one  of  a  most  interesting 
character  for  the  study  of  the  psychologist,  and  I  trust  some  of  my  brethren 
in  the  profession  will  take  up  this  point,  and  present  us  with  their  views  upon 
the  subject. 

I  have  given  the  case  as  fully  as  possible,  from  the  notes  I  made  at  the 
time;  and!  trust  I  will  be  excused  tor  not  entering  more  minutely  than  1 
have  done  into  the  points  of  interest  which  it  presents. — Edinburgh  Medical 
JaumaL 


Amongst  the  prevalent  on  dits  is  one  relative  to  a  yacancy  on  the  Medical 
Board  of  Visitmg  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  which  it  is  said  will  immediately 
occur.  It  is  weU  known  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  this  piece  of  patronage  in 
his  gift.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  will  weigh  the  special  psycnolo- 
gical  qualifications  of  each  candidate  (for  we  understand  there  are  manv  in  the 
field),  and  will  only  select  for  the  vacant  post  a  gentleman  who  has  established, 
by  his  labours  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  insanity,  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  the  management  and  organization  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  that  he  is 
in  all  right  essentials  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  onerous  duties  of  so  re- 

Xnsible  an  appointment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  profession,  the  public,  and 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane. 


STo  Corres$|Kmtient0. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Oinomania  is  unavoidably  postponed  until 
our  next  number. 

Li  the  number  for  Januabt,  1856,  will  be  published.  No.  1  of  a  Series  of 
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